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CHAPTER XIV 
THROUGH THE LOP DESERT TO TUN-HUANG 


Section 1—THE ROUTE FROM ABDAL TO TUN-HUANG 


Ow February 1 my labours at the Miran site were completed, and by the evening of the same Halt at 
day my camp was again shifted to Abdal. There the safe packing of all the antiques which had now Abdal. 
to be sent back to Kashgar (Fig. 147) and multifarious preparations kept me hard at work for nine days. 

On February 21, 1907, I started my caravan, heavily laden with supplies for the new field of ex- 
ploration to the east. In my Personal Narrative I have given a full account of the trying journey 
which carried me in the course of three weeks to the westernmost oasis of Kan-su.! Here a brief Geographi- 
summary of the characteristic features of the desert ground traversed,® and a rapid review of the cal observa- 
data that we possess regarding the historical topography of the route, must suffice. Oncertain geo- Journey, 
graphical questions which the survey of this route has raised much fresh light has been thrown by 
the far more extensive surveys which 1 was able to make over this forbidding ground, during the 
winters of 1914 and 1915." But these topographical results still await publication by the Trigono- 
metrical Survey Office, Dehra Dun, 

There are, and during historical times always have been, two possible direct routes connecting Two routes 
the Lop tract south of the Tarim with Tun-huang, and thus with westernmost China One some- fo Tay 
what the longer, but practicable throughout the year in spite of difficulties caused by scarcity of eee 
water and grazing, passes along the high, barren slopes of that eastern extension of the main K‘un-lun 
range which to the people of the Lop tract is known as the Altin-tagh or’ Fore-mountains This 
route was surveyed under my instructions by Rai Ram Singh in 1907, and again by R. B. Lal Singh 
in 1913 ; it is shown on the maps, but for the present need not concern us further, The Lopliks, 
know it as the 4agh-yol, or ‘ mountain route’. The other route, distinguished by them as the chd/-yo/, 

‘desert route’, follows throughout the deepest line of the long-stretched depression which inter- 
venes between the Kuruk-tigh in the north and the glacis-like foot of the Altin-tagh in the south. 

It is this ‘desert route’ which we have briefly to sketch here. Pronounced differences in the Past the 
character of the ground divide it into three main sections. The first, comprising a total marching ae 
distance of some 158 miles, skirts the whole length of the Lop lake-basin on the south. It starts een 
by winding round the southern edge of the Kara-koshun marshes. Then it keeps close to the 
south shore of the vastly greater salt-encrusted lake-bed, now dry, to which in Chapters X and XI 
I have so often had occasion to refer.* At Donglik, the first halting-place from Abdal, where the 
two routes through the desert and the mountains divide, the difficulty about water already made 
itself felt ; for the small stream there, appropriately known as Achchik-bulak, ‘ the bitter spring’, is salt. 

A double march of some forty-five miles over waterless ground, overlooking the dried-up, salt- Sat-en- 
encrusted lake-bed, brings the traveller to the salt spring of Chindailik. Beyond this, the present crusted old 

: . «_ Llake-bed. 
caravan track for sixteen miles cuts across the hard, crumpled, salt-cake surface of what was a big 
bight of this ancient Lop sea (see Map No. 64. a. B. 2). Professor E. Huntington had here noted the 


+" See Desert Cathay, i. pp. 693-46; ii. pp. 1-8. * For the explorations on its north side effected in 1914- 
7 Cf. Maps Nos. 61, 64, 67, 68, 70, 74, 78. 15, cf. Zhird Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, 1916, 
> Cl. Geogr. Journal, 1916, xlviii, pp. 126 sqq., 205 sqq- alviii. pp. 126 sqqg. [See now also, Geographical Raviav 
* See above, pp. 320, 340, 418. (New York), 1920, ix. pp. a5 sqq.] 
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interesting fact that an earlier track led along the edge of the gravel terraces which mark the old 
lake shore, and thus avoided the troublesome crossing of the hard s4dr.* There were no means of 
judging when its use had been discontinued. But the existence of this track round the bay creates 
a strong presumption that there had remained here an impassable salt marsh within historical 
times, necessitating the great detour. 

The route further on again hugs the gravel terraces of the ancient shore-line and thus con- 
tinues to the halting-places of Lowaza (Fig. 145) and Késhe-langza, where drinkable, if brackish, 
water is found together with patches of scrub and reeds. Beyond Koshe-langza, the continuous 
line of steep clay terraces disappears on the south, and the route for two marches onwards follows 
a narrow, scrub-covered belt skirting the edge of the great salt-encrusted lake-bed, which extends its 
level and absolutely bare flat unbroken towards the north, like a sea still in being. Between the 
stages of Panja and Achchik-kuduk (Maps Nos. 68, 67) this belt of vegetation covers a strip of salt 
marsh fringing the dried-up lake-bed.™ Beyond Achchik-kuduk, ' the bitter well’ (Map No. 67. 3. 4). 
the ground shows such marked changes in natural features that the first section of the route may 
appropriately be considered to end there. 

To the north, beyond the bay of the ancient Lop sea, I could now see a terminal spur of the 
southernmost hill chain of the Kuruk-tagh, rising at a distance of only about seventeen miles. 
‘Thence the low, barren range was seen trending steadily towards the north-east. Parallel to it, but 
on the south of the route and at no great distance, there extended a long ridge covered by huge 
dunes of drift-sand about goo feetin height. It distinctly recalled the great sand ridges found along 
the terminal river-courses in the Taklamakan. The bearing of this ridge was also to the north- 
east, and its base was formed of clay. It was the same with the croded terraces, or Mesas, up to 40 
feet in height and more, which, isolated or in whole strings, stretched out from its foot northward. 

The ground through which the route leads from Achchik-kuduk to beyond Bésh-toghrak, for 
a total marching distance of over 80 miles, bears the unmistakable impress of a great desert valley, 
flanked by the Kuruk-tagh on the north and the sand-buried glacis of the Altin-tagh on the south. 
The Maps (Nos. 70, 74) show this clearly enough, and detailed surveys, made in 1914, have estab- 
lished the fact still more plainly.’ A continuous series of accurately observed levels has in particular 
proved that the ground, which over the vast area covered by the dry, salt-encrusted bottom of the 
ancient Lop sea presents a practically dead flat, rises from the easternmost inlet near Kum-kuduk, 
where the base for the levelling operations was situated, with a gentle but steadily ascending slope 
to beyond Bésh-toghrak.* There it meets the westernmost end (Map No. 70. p. 2, 3) of a geogra- 
phically very interesting series of depressions, in which, I believe, we may recognize an ancient 
terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho draining the great mountain ranges south and south-east of Tun-huang. 

Though this now dried-up terminal river basin presents peculiar features of its own, there are 
reasons which make it convenient for us to include it in the second section of the route. This may 
be considered to extend from the Achchik-kuduk well almost to the great marshy basin which now 


* See Huntington, Zhe Pulse of Asia, pp. 290 84. 

My explorations of 1914 have proved that the bottom 
of the ancient Lop sea extends its easternmost and gradually 
narrowing bay of hard salt crust approximately to 92° 18” 
longitude, and thus considerably further than our survey, a@ 
tecorded in Maps Nos. 67, 70, had led me to assuine. 

7 Cf. Geogr. Journal, t916, xlviii. p. 129. The above 
geographical main fact is in no way affected by the necessily, 
which these surveys have proved, of modifying in an im- 
portant detail the delineation of the ground north of the route 
from Achchik-kuduk to near Yantak-huduk, as shown on 


“Maps Nos. 67 and 70. The salty steppe with scrub and 


reede (coloured light green) does not eXtend there further 
than about two miles north of the line of route, and beyond 
that Ilmit gives way to tbe absolutely bare salt-crust surface 
of the above-mentioned easternmost inlet of the ancient Lop 
ea basin. In some places the bottom of tlds inlet still 
retained the condition of a salt bog. Its emtreme eastern end 
was found to extend with a width of come two miles to about 
ga° 1 long., duc north of Yantak-kuduk {Map No. 70. e. 3). 

* The rise over the levelled line of sixty miles from north 
of Kum-kuduk to the westem shore-line of the depression 
beyond Bésh-toghrak was exactly 250 feet. 
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receives practically the whole of the Su-lo Ho drainage (Map No. 74. a. 3, 4). The characteristics 
of this second section of the route, over 96 miles long, are clearly determined by the fact that, 
instead of skirting as the first did the utterly desolate shores of the dried-up salt sea, it leads along 
a great valley. Desert ground as it is, it carries enough subsoil moisture to feed wells of drink- 
able water at numerous points and close to the surface, and also to maintain more or less con- 
tinuous belts of reed and scrub growth. The soil is sandy throughout, no longer s/dr or gravel, 
and the desert vegetation it supports steadily increases after Yantak-kuduk is passed. Fresh water 
can be found by digging within a few feet of the surface at most places as far as Bésh-toghrak. 
There reed and scrub grazing is sufficiently abundant, and even a few stunted wild poplars may be 
seen, which account for the name, the ‘Five Poplars’, now given to it by the Lopliks. As we 
advance from Achchik-kuduk north-eastwards the valley gradually narrows. The long dune- 
covered ridge on the south approaches closer and closer to the foot of the barren Kuruk-tagh range; 
this rises here to about 1,500 feet above the valley bottom, which at Bésh-toghrak contracts to only 
about five miles in width. 

The second section of the desert route as far as Bésh-toghrak offers none of the serious 
difficulties encountered on the first. To the east of Bésh-toghrak, however, the character of the 
ground undergoes a notable change. There, after a distance of about five miles, a belt of dunes 
rising to 40-50 feet in height is encountered, and after crossing this the route strikes the western- 
most of a series of depressions constituting a dried up terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho. In my 
Personal Narrative a detailed account has been given of the interesting physical features en- 
countered on crossing this basin to a point near its eastern head.* In it I have also explained the 
special interest attaching to the geographical questions which those features raise." 

The presence of subsoil water within easy reach, which alone makes the valley descending from 
Besh-toghrak to the eastern extremity of the ancient Lop lake-bed practicable for traffic, is directly 
due to the fact that a certain portion of the Su-lo Ho drainage, at least during its big summer 
floods, must still find its way somehow, probably underground, into the depressions of its earlier 


* Cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 533 6q9- 

'© The geographical importance of this ground induced 
me to make further surveys there on my next passage in 
March, 1914. Their results, while confirming my former 
conclusion as to the general character of this area, necessitate 
the modification of certain details in its cartographical delinea- 
tion as presented in Map No. 74. a.3- They are duly shown 
in the new series of maps, comprising the surveys made on my 
third journey as well as on the previous expedition. Among 
them there is one detail of importance which 1 am glad to 
have an opportunity of correcting bere. 

R, B. Lal Singh, when carrying bis plane-table survey in 
March, tg14, under my instructions Lo the south of the above 
described series of depressions, ascertained that the final 
northward tum given in Map No. 74. a.3 to the present 
terminal course of the Su-lo Ho, suggesting that its water 
could eventually reach the dry basin shown south of Camp 
13, is erroneous. Rai Ram Singh, when making a recon- 
naissance survey of this area in May, 1907, had from Camp 
t74 sketched the Su-lo Ho bed, down to the approximate 
point marked by the letters su in the map, with very fair 
accuracy. He had, however, failed to see that the northward 
tum of the bed was not final, but only a bend followed by 
a sharp turn to the south-west. This is succeeded bya west- 
ward course of about four miles leading to where the river in 


1924 terminated in a narrow lake about seven miles long thal 
stretched from north to south and was bordered by shar belts. 
It probably connected at the food season with the lake-bed 
shown further south in Map No. 70. p. 4, 

1n reality the high and we}l-marked plateau of conglomerate 
covered with gravel, which in the map is shown extending 
north of the actual Su-lo Ho bed as far as the northward bend 
(wrongly assumed as final), stretches right across westwards 
and joins the ridge correctly shown on the western edge of 
Map No. 74.4.3 and continued in Map No. 7e,p.3, The 
statement made in Desert Cathay, i. p. §35 (top), requires to 
be modified accordingly. 

It is worth notice that the continuity and width of this 
intervening plateau makes it appear still more probable that 
the drainage, of which I observed such plentiful evidence on 
my examination of the northern basin in 1914, finds its way 
there through the northern beds of the delta, now ordinarily 
dry (Map No. 74. 5. 3), amd not by percolation from tbe 
southern terminal basin, as might be otherwise assumed. 

In justice to my surveying assistant on the former journey 
1 ought to add that his mistake must be ascribed partly to the 
very deceptive nature of the ground and partly to the fact that 
he had to make his survey under exceptionally trying climatic 
conditions and at a time when his health was seriously affected. 
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terminal basin. In some of these I clearly observed the marks of quite recent inundation, both 
in 1907 and in 1914. At the same time the soil, still wet over extensive areas, showed so little 
salt efflorescence as to make it obvious that the water which reached them had been relatively 
fresh and been drained away by percolation before it could become completely evaporated.'™ 

The ground over which the route leads, where it skirts or traverses this ancient terminal basin, 
is very deceptive. Neither in the soft, sandy soil of the depressions, nor among the dunes of the 
broad sand ridges which divide them, can any traces of the track survive from one season of caravan 
traffic to another. The difficulty which travellers experience about discovering and following the 
right track is greatly increased by the hundreds of high clay terraces which, scattered in clusters or 
rows, rise like islands or towers over great portions of the wide basin (Fig. 148).'* It would be easy 
for wayfarers, if unguided, to lose the right bearing where these mazes of fantastic clay terraces are 
encountered, and to stray away into the hopelessly barren desert north or south of the basin, which, 
with its wilderness of Mesas and sand-dunes, acts like a great curtain. 

That first march from Bésh-toghrak had brought us close to the eastern end of the strange 
basin just described. Our guide had failed to strike the brackish well which hereabout serves as 
a halting-place. But on the following morning, March 7, we had only gone about three miles when 
the track, now quite clear in coarse sand and gravel, brought me to a deeply-cut and well-defined 
flood-bed descending from the east. It was easy to realize that we had reached here the debouchure 
of an old terminal branch of the Su-lo Ho, and on following the track up the cliffs of its steep right 
bank I was struck by the sudden and complete change of the ground. Eastward, there spread out 
a flat gravel-covered expanse, broken only here and there by shallow depressions. To the north, 
the view was bounded by the low Kuruk-tagh hills in the distance. The atmosphere was not clear 
enough then to permit the big snowy range about Anambar-ula to be sighted as it could be on 
later occasions. Yet there was no doubt possible here that the route had entered the great open 
valley trough of the Su-lo Ho and approached the marshy expanse forming its present terminal 
basin. The edge of this lay within only six miles or so of the point on the gravel plateau to which 
the route had now brought me. 

It is true that the ground previously traversed was also an old terminal basin, and that, through 
it and the valley of Bésh-toghrak beyond, the waters of the Su-lo Ho may at an earlier, but 
geologically, perhaps, not very distant, period have made their way down to the ancient Lop sea, 
since dried up. But acceptance of this theory can in no way weaken the impression that the route 
at this point enters its third and last section. It brings us in five convenient stages, making up 
a total marching distance of about 97 miles, to the centre of the large oasis of Tun-huang, the 
westernmost ontpost of China towards Eastern Turkestan and the base of its earliest Central-Asian 
operations. Along the whole length of this section the caravan track, following the line of the 
ancient Chinese route, leads close to the bed of the Su-lo Ho or else past a string of freshwater 
Jagoons fed by the Tun-huang drainage. With plentiful good water and abundance of grazing 
at convenient intervals, movement along this line is easy at all seasons. Though the ground still 
continues incapable of cultivation, it is fit for grazing over considerable areas of the riverine belt, and 
the traveller soon begins to feel that the true desert has been left behind. 

This marked geographical change finds its striking reflection in the fact that the westernmost 


'™ The fact that food water from the Su-lo Ho could find erosion, and the fact that they are found also round Lake 
its way even now towards this earlier terminal basin, whether Khare-ndr further east, and near the actual terminal basin of 
by percolation or otherwise, is clearly proved by the dry river- the Su-lo Ho on the south, bears sirong testimony to the 
beds traced north of the present terminal course of the Su-lo lacustrine character of the depressions crossed by the route 
Ho and forming part of its delta (Map No. 74. 4, 8. 3). east of Bésh-toghrak. Cf. below, pp. 575 5q., 589, 642 5q.. 

> There is no doubt that they’ are ‘ witnesses’ due to 2 
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portion of the ancient Chinese Zimes, the Lrue end of the great ' Chinese Wall’ once guarding the 
confines of the empire, was proved by my explorations to have been extended practically along the 
whole length of this last, or riverine, section of the Lop-Tun-huang route. These explorations and 
surveys, owing to the abundant archaeological results which they yielded, will claim a detailed 
account in this and subsequent chapters. Before, however, | proceed to this, it will be convenient 
first to review succinctly the data we possess for the historical topography of the whole route. 


Sectiox I—-CHINESE RECORDS OF THE LOP DESERT ROUTE 


When dealing above in Chapter [X with the Chinese historical records concerning the Lop 
region, | have had occasion to examine in detail the main topographical data in the often- 
discussed story of the earliest expansion of Chinese trade and power into the Tarim Basin.’ I have 
shown there how great was the part played in it by the route, then newly opened, which led from 
the Chinese advanced base at Tun-huang westwards to the territory of Lou-lan adjoining Lop-nér. 
I do not intend to recapitulate here the evidence proving that the traffic, commercial as well as 
military, which passed into the Tarim Basin after the events following Chang Chiien's famous 
mission (circ. 136-123 B.C.), must have followed mainly the route leading north of the dried-up 
Lop lake-bed to that now wholly waterless portion of the Lop territory marked by the Lou-lan sites. 
Nor can I describe here the difficult but successful explorations starting from these sites which, in 
the winter of 1914, enabled me to trace this route right through to the point where its line must 
have joined the present desert route from Lop to Tun-huang. The brief preliminary account of 
them given elsewhere will at present suffice for purposes of reference.* With the limitation thus 
implied as regards the earliest period, I propose briefly to review here whatever data we can glean 
from sources at present accessible that bear on the historical topography of the route described in 
the preceding section. 

When dealing above with the notices furnished by the Former Han Annals about Shan-shan, 
or Lou-lan, I have already had occasion to discuss in detail the important, if scanty, indications 
they supply as to the main route leading to it from Tun-huang. I have shown there that, with the 
object of gaining the most direct access to the great northern string of oases forming, then as now, 
the easiest military and trade road from east to west through the Tarim Basin, the Chinese first 
laid their main route to the north-eastern portion of the then habitable Lop territory, and made the 
ground marked by the remains of the Lou-lan sites as it were their bridge-head beyond the ancient 
Lop lake-bed.? This route, after first skirting the north-eastern shores of this great salt-encrusted 
waste, crossed its northern extension where it is narrowest. The physical difficulties encountered 
were very serious. But they were more than compensated by the saving of a great détour south, 
and by the advantage of bringing the Chinese troops and traders to cultivated ground with all its 
facilities in the way of supplies, etc., far sooner than it could have been reached by the route leading 
along the southern shore of the ancient Lop sea. A reference to the general map will show that 
from Bésh-toghrak the Lou-lan Site (L.A.) is close on 7o miles nearer than Miran. 


* Cf. above, pp. 335 sqq. 
" See Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, 1916, 


position of this cas/ram ia marked approximately below the 
D of the entry DESERT. 


alviii. pp. 124 sqq- 

+ For the position and characier of the ruined casfrum 
LE. to the north-east of the Lou-lan Site, which I discovered 
in 1914 and which represents the earliest Chinese point Cappur 
on the Lou-lan side, cf. Geogr. Journal, xlviii. p. 124. In the 
tough provisional sketch-map allached to this paper the 

date 


Reference may conveniently be made to this skeich-map 
also for the ancient route leading eastwards to Bésh-loghrak. 
But, besides the much reduced scale, the fact should be kept 
in view that the sketch was compiled for provisional use only, 
and before the results of astsonomical and triangulation 
observations could be computed. 
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It is on this northern branch of the Lop-Tun-huang route, which for brevity's sake we may 
call the ‘Lou-lan route’, that I was able correctly to locate in 1914 the dreaded ‘White Dragon 
Mounds’, which the Former Han Annals describe as opposite to ‘the extreme eastern border of 
the kingdom of Lou-lan where it approached nearest to China’, and to which references are made 
also in later records.* There were also important antiquarian ' finds’, as recorded in the preliminary 
account of my explorations of 1914, which helped me to follow the Lou-lan route over its desolate 
westernmost portion on either side of the ‘White Dragon Mounds’. It is traceable even more 
accurately over the eastern portion, Geographical and archaeological evidence makes it quite 
certain that it must have followed the line marked by the ancient Chinese Limes along what 
I have above described as the third section of the present desert route from Lop to Tun-huang. 
It is there that I discovered the site of the famous Yitvméx or ‘ Jade Gate’, from which the route 
to Lou-lan is declared by the Annals to start.* 

As regards the remaining intermediate, or central, portion of the ancient Lou-lan route we also 
possess safe guidance. My explorations of 1914 have proved that the easternmost inlet of the 
ancient lake-bed, with its difficult and in places treacherous surface of dried-up salt bog, extends as 
far as the neighbourhood of Yantak-kuduk (Map No. 70. 8. 3). They have further shown that, 
east of this point, water and camel-grazing are also obtainable along the northern edge of what for 
brevity's sake I may call the Bésh-toghrak valley. This northern edge is certainly the shortest 
line towards Lou-lan, and I therefore conclude that the ancient Han route to Lou-lan followed it, 
branching off from the present desert route somewhere about Bésh-toghrak. There are some 
archaeological indications supporting this conclusion, but their record must be reserved for a future 
publication dealing with the results of my third expedition.? From Bésh-toghrak eastwards we may 
safely assume that the Han route skirted the southern edge of, or passed through, the ancient 
terminal basin I have described above, more or less along the present line of route ; for,as Map No. 74. 
B. 3 shows, the antiquity of this is distinctly attested by the bearing of the line on which the 
advanced towers of the Limes, T. 1, tt, are erected, since it approaches the south-eastern edge of 
the basin within about eight miles and forms a direct continuation of the former line. 

The account given elsewhere of the trying journey by which, in the winter of 1914, I succeeded 
in tracing the western portion of the ancient Lou-lan route through that absolutely barren waste of 
salt, clay, and gravel, will suffice to show how formidable the difficulties encountered here must 
have been.* Over a distance which in ancient times, too, must have been fully 120 miles if not 
more, there was neither water nor grazing nor fuel. How those old Chinese organizers of trans- 
port under the Emperor Wucti succeeded in overcoming these obstacles and opening up the 
route as a great line of traffic for trade and military expeditions is a problem which | cannot discuss 
here. But one important observation, and that of a topographical nature, may be recorded, It is, 
beyond question, possible to make the whole of the Lou-lan route practicable for cart traffic, a mode 
of transport for which the Chinese still retain a special preference and aptitude in Central-A sian 
regions and those adjoining them. It is referred to in some of the Chinese documents found at the 
Lou-lan Site,*® and practical experience elsewhere makes me inclined to think that in its use may be 
found the chief clue for the solution of the problem. 

© Ch. Wylie, Journal of Anthrop. Inst. x. p. 26, and for "Cf. Geogr. Journal, xviii. p. 129, for a reference 10 the 
the position of the ' White Dragon Mounds’, as ascertained traces of an ancient canal which J found along the northern 
by me in 1914, Geogr. Journal, x\viii. p. 128; above, pp. 34039. edge of the Bésh-toghrak valley and to the west of Kosh- 
The suggestion made in Desers Cathay, i. p. 626, must be kuduk (Map No, 70. 8. 3). 
corrected accordingly. * See Geogr. Journal, alviii, pp. 127 249. 

© See above, pp. 418 sq.; below, pp. 685 54. * See above, p. 412; Hedin, Central Asta and Trbet, 

* See below, p. 555; chap. xux sec. i, ii, iL pp. 143 9q. 
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The same remark applies also to the southern branch of the route leading to Miran and Abdal, 
which could be made practicable for rough carts with no great trouble. Here, too, the difficulty 
about water is very serious on the western section of the route, since over a marching distance of 
about 94 miles, between Abdal and Lowaza, no drinkable water is obtainable except when the ice 
of the salt springs can be used, between December and April. We shall see that this difficulty 
must have already existed when Marco Polo passed here. It is possible, though there is no direct 
evidence to prove it, that water was more plentiful in Han times, progress of desiccation being 
responsible for the springs west of Lowaza turning salt. But, in any case, there is good reason to 
believe that in historical times the physical obstacles on this southern branch of the route could 
never have been quite so formidable as on the northern or Lou-lan one, some modest grazing and 
fuel being still obtainable at every stage, as Marco Polo duly noted. Hence I consider it highly 
probable that this southern branch route, leading straight to the old Shan-shan sites of Miran and 
Charkhlik, was used in the earliest period of Chinese intercourse with the Tarim Basin, even though 
I cannot trace direct evidence for its use during Han times.” 

The northern route leading to Lou-lan must have remained the main line of communication 
from Tun-huang westwards during the first centuries after Christ But when the Later Han 
Annals mention the route leading to Shan-shan, they do not give any detail regarding it except that 
it started from the barrier of Yit-mén, the ‘Jade Gate’." Fortunately we fare better in the case of 
the record which the We’ 4o, composed between a.p. 239-65, furnishes regarding the three routes 
used from Tun-huang to the ‘Western Countries’ during the ‘Epoch of the Three Kingdoms’. 
I have already had occasion, when dealing with the historical topography of the Lou-lan Site, to 
discuss the interesting information which this text supplies, and which M. Chavannes’ translation 
and full commentary have rendered conveniently accessible.* 1 have quoted there the whole of 
the important passage, and shown that the ‘central route’ of the We (4o is identical with our 
Louw-lan route, passing from the Jade Gate through the Bésh-toghrak valley to the ancient Lop Jake- 
bed, and across it to the extreme north-east end of the once habitable Lou-lan area, But it still 
remains for us to fix the location in detail of such intermediate stages as the text names, in the light 
of the knowledge now gained of the actual ground which the route crossed. For convenience of 
reference, [ may quote again that portion of the passage which concerns us here: ‘ The central 
route is the one which, starting from Vi-mén kuan, sets out on the west, leaves the well of the 
Protector-General, turns back at the northern extremity of the San-/ung (‘Three Ridges ') [desert 
of} sand, passes the CAit-/« granary; then, on leaving from the Sha-Asi well, turns to the north-west, 
passes through the Lung-tud (‘ Dragon Mounds’), arrives at the ancient Lou-lan.’ 

It must be a matter for regret that the record of the We /io does not give the distances 
between the localities named. But even without their guidance the references to bearings, and the 
exact knowledge we now possess of the starting and terminal points, fortunately help us to identify 
the places meant with considerable probability. The location of Y#-mén, the ‘Jade Gate’, at the 
ruined fort T. x1v of the ancient Limes (Map No. 74. p. 3), for which the excavations to be described 
below supplied conclusive archaeological evidence,” provides us with a sure point of departure. Of 
the ‘well of the Protector-General' I shall have occasion to show below that it mast, in all likeli- 
hood, be placed at the site by the extreme western end of the Limes wall, marked by the watch- 
towers T. 1v. a,b." A clear indication is next supplied in the statement that the route ‘turns back 


™ For a possible allusion to it in the Former Han Annals, "" Cf. above, pp. 417 sqq.; Chavannes, Les pays d’occident 
see above, p. 340. @apres fe Wer lio, Toung-pac, (905, pp. 528 sqq. 
"Cf. Chavannes, Les pays Poccident, T oung-pao, 1907, ' See below, chap. xix. sec. 





PP. 169 sq. 4 See below, chap. xvi. sec. i. As M, Chavannes has 
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at the northern extremity of the San-/ung (‘Three Ridges’) [desert of] sand.’ With the knowledge 
of the ground which my explorations have furnished, I feel assured that by this must be 
meant that part of the route which lies immediately to the east of Bésh-toghrak and has been 
described above as the end of its second section. A reference to Maps No. 74 and 70 will show 
that the route, where it passes through the old terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho, in some places skirts 
round, and in others actually crosses, the northernmost off-shoots of the high range of dunes which 
flanks the Bésh-toghrak valley all along on the south. This range represents, as it were, only the 
foot-hills of successive ranges of drift-sand which extend upwards to the great gravel glacis of the 
high Anambar-ula portion of the Altin-tagh (Map No. 75. a-p. 1) and further west find their 
continuation in the area of high dunes spoken of by the Lopliks as A’um-/agh (the ‘Sand Moun- 
tains’), south of the dried-up Lop lake-bed." 

Looking at the general map, we sec quite clearly that the northern extremity of this great desert 
is formed by the low sand ridges which jut out like promontories into the above-mentioned basin 
and are crossed by the route. There we can quite safely locate ‘the northern extremity of the 
(desert of] sand of the Three Ridges’. This identification is further supported by the change of 
bearing which the Wa (to's account implies, where it says that the route ‘turns back (revient)' at 
this point As we follow the route on the map, we see plainly that, after leaving the western end 
of the Limes, it runs almost straight to the north-west until it crosses the dune promontory nearest 
to Bésh-toghrak, whence it strikes a south-westerly course in conformity with the general direction 
of the Bésh-toghrak valley. 

The agreement between the wording of the text and the topographical configuration is so cluse 
that [ am tempted to connect the name of San-/ung, ‘the Three Ridges’, with the fact of the route 
actually crossing three distinct offshoots or promontories of the high sand ridge on the south. The 
maps show these plainly stretching across the line of route between Camp 153 (Map No. 74. a. 3) 
and the head of the Bésh-toghrak Valley (No. 70. p. 3, 4). This feature of the ground must have 
impressed itself alt the more upon the Chinese wayfarers of old because it is only at this point that 
real dunes have to be traversed on the Lou-lan route. The dunes of the three offshoots referred to 
did not appear to me to rise anywhere above 40 feet or so, and would certainly be practicable for 
Chinese cart traffic such as I have seen elsewhere. Yet I know only too well from experience how 
troublesome an obstacle they are bound to present to weary men and beasts engaged upon such 
a desert journey. Nor can we feel surprise at these curved-backed ridges of sand attracting the 
attention of the old travellers and finding a record in the local nomenclature. The graphic designa- 
tion of the ‘White Dragon Mounds’, used for the salt-encrusted Mesa belts which form so forbidding 
a feature towards the western end of the Lou-lan route,"* is sufficient to prove how observant of all 
peculiar topographical features were the eyes of the early Chinese wayfarers in these desolate wastes. 

With this point of the Wer do's itinerary once determined, it is possible to fix upon probable 
locations also for the ‘ well of the Protector-General ’, which precedes it, and ‘the C4#-/« granary’, 
which follows it. In the former, I think, we can safely recognize the depression within the western- 
most angle of the Limes wall, guarded by the watch-towers T.1v. a,b (Map No. 74. 0. 3; also 
Plate 33), which, owing to plentiful grazing and to fresh water obtainable in springs and wells, 


hindly pointed out to me, bis translation, Z“owng-pao, 1905, Dr. Hedin crossed it in February, gor, from south to north 

P- 529, of the name of this locality should read ‘le puits du along a line leading from Anambar (Khan-ambal of Map 

Protecteur général’, No. 75. 8.3) to a point in the dry terminal basin east of 
™ Reference to the general map will best illustrate the Bésh-toghrak (his ‘Toghrak-huduk’); for a detailed account 

configuration of thie big belt of drift sand, which extends cf. Hedin, Coniral Arta, i). pp. 86 sqq. 

along the foot of the Altin-tagh between gt° and 94° long. CE. above, p. 341; Geogr. Journal, ulviii. p. 128. 
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would offer a very convenient halting-place for caravans following the protected border line. My 
description of this locality further on will show that I found here traces of what seems to have bee n 
a large entrenched camp, probably dating back to the time when the route and the line of wall 
guarding it up to this point were first established.” It is certain that there is no place on the route 
between the Jade Gate (T. xiv) and Bésh-toghrak which would offer similar advantages for a half- 
way halting-place. 

The ' CAzi-/u granary’, which is likely to have been one of the early ‘resting stations’ 
established soon after the Lou-lan route was first opened, may with some probability be located 
at Bésh-toghrak. There is no other site likely to have offered such advantages as this place, 
which nowadays, too, has more grazing than any other west of the Limes. Being just beyond 
a difficult stage of the route, Bésh-toghrak would be particularly suited for an advanced base of 
supply. But 1 could trace no remains to give archaeological support to the identification, and 
considering the character of the ground, with subsoil water near the surface and a good deal of 
shér in the soil, no structures of mud bricks or mere clay would have had much chance of leaving 
visible traces here after many centuries of abandonment. No one who, like myself, has seen the 
wretched mud hovels which serve as Chinese ‘inns’ and guards’ quarters on the desert route from 
An-hsi to Hdmi, the modem pendant of the Lou-lan route, could feel any doubt about their 
complete disappearance in the course of a thousand years or even less after they were abandoned. 
And yet they somehow suffice for a traffic which at times may not be much less than that seen by 
the Lou-lan route in its heyday. 

As regards the position of Sia-hst well, we are furnished with a very helpful indication by the 
statement that the route there turned to the north-west. This, read in the light which my ex- 
plorations of 1914 have thrown upon the line followed by the ancient [ou-lan route, takes us 
clearly somewhere near the point where it turns the last south-western offshoot of the low Kuruk- 
tagh range, overlooking the Bésh-toghrak valley from the north. This point approximately 
corresponds to 91° 32’ long. 40° 23 lat. in Map No. 67. From there the line of the ancient route, as 
I have traced it, makes a sharp turn to the north-west and follows this bearing, along the shore of 
the dried-up Lop sea, till it reaches the point where its salt-encrusted bed and the ‘ White Dragon 
Mounds’ flanking it are traversed. It was within about twelve miles to the north-east from this 
point that, when tracking in 1914 the line of the ancient route in the opposite direction, I came 
upon the first living vegetation at the foot of the clay cliffs lining the eastern inlet of the ancient 
sea-bed, north-west of Kum-kuduk.” Three miles or so further on we succeeded in digging a well 
on a strip of ground where the soil became sandy. Though the water proved too salt even for the 
camels, its presence suggests that in early times, when desiccation had not yet proceeded so far, 
a ‘resting station ' with drinkable water, corresponding to the ' Sha-hsi well’ of the Wet éio, might 
have existed somewhere near this place at the western end of the Bésh-toghrak valley.?° 


"Cf. below, chap. xvi. sec. i. The usual place where ‘The indication In Map No. 67. 4. 2; B. 3 of a continuous 


travellers halt at present is Toghrak-balak, my Camp 154, 0n 
the bank of the Su-!o Ho, about three miles to the north-west. 
Bat here the grazing is very scanty, and, owing to the barren 
grave] soil of the adjoining plateaus, there could not have been 
enough of it in the days when much traffic passed along the 
route, 

™ Ch. Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, xvii. 
p.4ag. The provisional sketch-map attached to that paper 
will help to illustrate the change of direction which the ancient 
Toute line makes from the above point north-west of Kum- 
kuduk. 


chain of low bills running north-west from that point has proved 
erroneous. In reality the heights, sighted in 1907 from great 
distances, were found on closer survey to Lelong to the 
western ends of separate parallel ranges of the Kuruk-tagh, 
where they drop down towards the eastern shore of the great 
dried-vp sea basin. 

” Fora view of this ground by the ancient shore line, sce 
Fig. 13 of my paper, Jor. cit, 

© Ts it possible that a characteristic feature of the ground 
here suggested the designation Sha-hsi ly OG for this station? 
1 may literally be interpreted to mean ‘ the west [end] of the 
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It is not necessary for us to follow the Wei /fo's account of the Lou-lan route further; for we 
have had occasion before fully to discuss and to locate its remaining stages, the Lung-tui,* Dragon 
Mounds’, identical with the ‘White Dragon Mounds’ of the Former Han Aunals, and ‘ancient 
Lou-lan’, represented by the remains of the Lou-lan Site" We have also seen how, within 
a century after the record of that itinerary, the tract of Lou-lan was finally abandoned to the desert. 
With the disappearance of water and cultivation there, the ancient Lou-lan route must have become 
impracticable for traffic within the first half of the fourth century a.p. Since it was opened by the 
great Han emperor Wu-ti for Chinese expansion westwards it had remained in use for about four 
hundred and fifty years. But with the opening of the easier route to the eastern T'ien-shan, which 
the Wei Ho calls the ‘new route of the north’, and which probably led near Hami, at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era,** its importance must have considerably diminished. Even before it 
became finally closed, China’s intercourse with the West had greatly declined, and its political hold 
on the Tarim Basin become interrupted or altogether lost. 

This prolonged eclipse of Chinese influence in Central Asia, which extended from the period 
of the Eastern Chin Dynasty (a.p. 317-419) to the advent of the T'angs in the early seventh 
century, is reflected by the total absence in the intervening dynastic records of accounts of the 
routes connecting China with the ‘Western Regions’. Fortunately we have now the itineraries of 
Buddhist pilgrims from China to India helping to some extent to bridge the gap, and to one of the 
earliest known among them, Fa-hsien, we owe a graphic, if brief, description of the desert track 
from Tun-huang to Shan-shan or Lop. Though it has already been necessary to consider it in 
connexion with the history of the Lop region, I may conveniently again quote the passage here.” 

Fa-hsien with a company of monks, fellow pilgrims, had reached Tun-huang in the autumn of 
A.D. 400. It is interesting to find the district described as ‘the frontier territory of defence extending 
for about 8o li from east to west, and about 40 from north to south.’ This shows that the area of 
cultivation in the main oasis could not then have been much in excess of what it was in recent 
times (see Map No. 78). It also suggests that the stations along the ancient Chinese border wall 
extending far to the west must have already been abandoned, a conclusion fully supported by the 
archaeological evidence of my explorations. After a stay of a little more than a month, Fa-hsien 
and four other monks started ‘in the suite of an envoy’. The prefect of Tun-huang, a man of 
learning, ' had supplied them with the means of crossing the desert [before them], in which there 
are many evil demons and hot winds. [Travellers] who encounter them perish all to a man. 
There is not a bird to be seen in the air above, nor an animal on the ground below. Though you 
look round most earnestly where you can cross, you know not where to make your choice, the only 
mark and indication being the dry bones of the dead [left upon the sand} After travelling for 
seventeen days, a distance, we may calculate, of about 1,500 li, [the pilgrims] reached the kingdom 
of Shan-shan.' 

As the tract ofancient Lou-lan was by that time already abandoned, it appears to me quite clear 
that the pilgrims’ route must have taken them towards Miran and Charkhlik, The description of 
it leaves no doubt that it led, not along the track high up in the Altin-tagh, but through the desert 
depression between Tun-huang and Lop. And there, as my preceding topographical account 


sand". The place mentioned in the text is certainly the last ® Cf. above, pp. 419 8q., and below, chap. ar. sec. vi; 
westwards to which the light drift-sand covering the bottom Chavannes, Z"cung-fao, 1905, p. §33, note 1. 

of the Béshtoghrak valley extends. Beyond it no drift-sand © Ci. Legge, Fd-hien, pp. 118q.; also above, pp. 323 sq. 
ig met with now on the ancient route until the vicinity of the T have adapted the transcription of Chinese names to the 
Lou-ian Site is reached. Wade system. 


™ See above, pp. 341 9q., 419 Sq. 
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shows, there could in historical times have existed no other route practicable for a large party than 
the existing caravan track from Tun-huang to Miran or Abdal. This conclusion agrees both with 
Fa-hsien's description of the conditions experienced by travellers and with the length that he gives 
for the journey. His seventeen days of travel correspond exactly to the seventeen marches in 
which I covered the ground from Abdal to the Tun-huang oasis, with two days of halt added. In 
the same way, his estimate of about 1,500 li approaches the distance of about 380 miles that 
I reckoned for the aggregate of the marches as closely as could possibly be expected, seeing that 
an equation of 4 or 5 li to the mile is the average which can safely be deduced from the records 
of Chinese pilgrims to India wherever it is possible to check their estimates of distance between 
definitely known localities. 

Sung Yiin, the next Buddhist pilgrim, as far as we know, to visit the Lop tract (A.D. 519), 
reached it, as we have seen above, not from Tun-huang but across the Koko-nér region and 
Tsaidam.?' The interesting report of P’ei Chit on the Western Countries, compiled in a.p. 607 
from information collected at Kan-chou, mentions, indeed, Shan-shan or Lop as the first territory on 
the southern of the three roads westwards.** But it does not appear to indicate the route by which 
this was reached. We can, however, feel quite sure that it was the desert route from Miran to 
Tun-huang which was followed in the winter of a.p. 645 by Hstlan-tsang. the greatest of the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, on his return from India to China, It is to be regretted that his own 
record in the /Y/st-yit-ché stops short with his arrival in the territory of Na-fu-po, ' which is the same 
as the old Lou-lan country ', and, as we have seen above, identical with Lop.?* 

HsUan-tsang evidently considered the ground covered by the remaining portion of his home- 
ward journey as lying within the borders of the Chinese empire, which since he first set out in 
4.b. 630 for the ‘Western Regions’ had, under the emperor T'ai-tsung, vigorously commenced its 
fresh expansion westward, and therefore as outside the scope of his record. But from his Life, 
written by his disciples Hui-li and Yen-tsung, we know that Hsilan-tsang actually accomplished this 
final part of his travels by crossing the desert from Lop to Tun-huang or Sha-chou.*_ The letter 
from the Emperor T’ai-tsung which Hsilan-tsang received at Khotan in reply to his application for 
permission to return, and which is reproduced in the Le/e, distinetly states that the magistrates of 
‘Tun-huang had been instructed to conduct him ‘ through the desert of shifting sands ’. 

That the route through the desert connecting Tun-huang with the Lop tract continued to be 
used during T’ang times is highly probable. But the itinerary of the 7‘ang shu from Tun-huang to 
Khotan, of which M, Chavannes kindly supplied me with a translation,** starts from the Yang barrier, 
and may therefore, in view of the explanations given further on,“ be assumed to refer to the route 
leading to Miran along the Altin-tagh. I regret that { have not access to the information probably 
to be gleaned from the newly recovered Chinese geographical texts dealing with the Tun-huang 
region which are to be found among the manuscripts from the Thousand Buddhas’ Caves in my 
collection, and similarly also in that of M. Pelliot.” 

As has been pointed out above, the very existence of a Tibetan fortified post at the site of 


™ See above, p. 323. 

* Cf. Richthofen, China, i. p. 530, note, giving extracts 
from Neumann, Astasische Studien, 1837, pp 8qq- 

™ See above, p. gai; Julien, Afémoires, ii. p. 247; 
Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii. p. 304. 

" CI. Julien, Vie, pp. 288, ago; Beal, Liz, pp. 210, 212. 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether the ‘ convey- 
ances’ for which Hsian-tsang at Na-fu-po exchanged the 
horses and camels supplied co far by the King of Khotan, and 





which he used for the journey to Tun-huang, were really 
caris, as the French translation scems to indicate. 

” See Appendix A, m, (Extract from Tang shu, chap. 
xuutt b). 

™ See below, chap. xvi. sec. iv. 

™ CO, for one of these texts Dr. L. Giles's paper, Zun-Avang 
Lu: Notes on the district of Tun-huang, J.R.AS., 1914, 
Pp. 703 sqq-; Pelliot, J. Asiat., 1916, janvier-[évrier, pp. 
Tt sqq. 
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Miran proves that the importance of the routes leading from Tun-huang to the Lop region still 
continued after Chinese political influence in the Tarim Basin had disappeared towards the close of 
the eighth century.” The numerous embassies from Khotan to the imperial court of China which 
are mentioned in the Annals from the accession of the Posterior Chin to the end of the Sung 
Dynasty (a.p. 936-1126), and to which I have already had occasion to refer," make it appear highly 
probable that the direct routes between Lop and Tun-huang continued to be used, at least inter- 
mittently, after the final downfall of the T’angs. But only in one instance do we find the route 
specified, and in that it is the one leading along the high slopes of the Altin-tagh.™ 


Section IIL—MARCO POLO AND LATER TRAVELLERS ON THE LOP 
DESERT ROUTE 


We must let another century and a half pass by before we meet with a distinct record of the 
use of the desert route. We owe it to Marco Polo's passage about a.p, 1273 from the ‘town of 
Lop' to the ‘City of Sachiu’, and there is much in his graphic description of the route to claim our 
special interest. We have already followed the great Venetian traveller to the ‘town of Lop’ and 
have shown that it must be located at the present Charkhlik.' This is what his immortal book 
tells us of the journey through the desert :* ‘ Now, such persons as propose to cross the Desert take 
a week's rest in this town to refresh themselves and their cattle; and then they make ready for 
the journey, taking with them a month’s supply for man and beast. On quitting this City they 
enter the Desert. 

‘The length of this Desert is so great that ‘tis said it would take a year and more to ride from 
one end of it to the other. And here, where its breadth is least, it takes a month to cross it. ‘Tis 
all composed of hills and valleys of sand, and not a thing to eat is to be found on it. But after 
riding for a day and a night you find fresh water, enough mayhap for some 50 or 100 persons 
with their beasts, but not for more, And all across the Desert you will find water in like manner, 
that is to say, in some 28 places altogether you will find good water, but in no great quantity ; and 
in four places also you will find brackish water. 

‘ Beasts there are none; for there is nought for them to eat But there is a marvellous thing 
related of this Desert, which is that when travellers are on the move by night, and one of them 
chances to lag behind or fall asleep or the like, when he tries to gain his company again he will 
hear spirits talking, and will suppose them to be his comrades. Sometimes the spirits will call him 
by name; and thus shall a traveller ofttimes be led astray so that he never finds his party. And 
in this way many have perished. (Sometimes the stray travellers will hear as it were the tramp 
and hum of a great cavalcade of people away from the real line of road, and taking this to be their 
own company they will follow the sound ; and when day breaks they find that a cheat has been put 
on them and that they are in an ill plight.] Even in the daytime one hears those spirits talking. 
And sometimes you shall hear the sound of a variety of musical instruments, and still more com- 
monly the sound of drums. [Hence in making this journey ‘tis customary for travellers to keep 
close together. All the animals, teo, have bells at their necks, so that they cannot easily get 
astray. And at sleeping-time a signal is put up to show the direction of the next march.] So thus 
it is that the Desert is crossed.’ 


»* CI. above, p. 475- Nhotan, i. p. 178. 
4 See above, p. 320. * See above, pp. 318 sq. 
™ Cf. Rémusat, Ville de Kholam, pp. 74 $99.; Ancient "Cf. Yule, Afarco Polo, i. pp. 196 sqq. 
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Marco Polo at the beginning of the next chapter follows up this description by the statement: 
‘After you have travelled thirty days through the Desert, as I have described, you come to a city 


called Sacniu, lying between north-east and east ; it belongs to the Great Kaan, and is in a province 
called Taxcur.’? 


It will be easier to demonstrate the remarkably close agreement between Marco Polo’s Modem 


account of his journey through the ' Desert of Lop’ and the route we have described above, if we 
examine first the matter-of-fact details which the opening portion of his chapter records. During 
my first stay at Charkhlik in December, 1906, when collecting information about the Tun-huang 
route, I ascertained that traders from Khotan and Keriya who are accustomed to follow it 
ordinarily reckon the journey to take a whole month with fully-laden animals. In the course of 
this they adhere to the practice, imposed by due regard for their camels or donkeys—these alone 
can be used for loads—, of making rather short daily stages along those portions of the route where, 
as between Kum-kuduk and Bésh-toghrak (Maps Nos. 67, 70) and my Camps 155 and 176 (Maps 
Nos. 74, 78), water and grazing of some sort can be secured at no long intervals. Or else, if the 
condition of their animals would make this preferable, they will halt for a couple of days ina suitable 
place and then double short stages. Our subsequent journey fully confirmed the correctness of the 
traders’ usual estimate, and with equal clearness proved the substantial accuracy of the statements 
recorded by Marco Polo, 

Including the marches from Charkhlik to Miran (whence Donglik is about as distant as from 
Abdal), our plane-table survey, as finally checked and revised, showed a distance of about 297 
miles from Charkhlik, Marco Polo's ‘town of Lop’, to his ‘city called Sachiu', i.e. Sha-chou or 
Tun-huang. If we allow thirty days for the whole journey. as Marco Polo does at the beginning 
of his next chapter, the average for a day's march on the basis of this reckoning works out at 
13 miles. Considering the trying nature of the ground over considerable portions of the route, this 
daily average must appear very reasonable to any one familiar with camel traffic in this region of 
Central Asia. It is true that by special exertions, amounting practically to a succession of forced 
marches, we managed to cover the distance from Abdal to Tun-huang town in nineteen days, includ- 
ing two days of halt, to which three days would ordinarily have to be added for the journey from 
Charkhlik. But ] had taken special care to allow our own animals some six weeks’ preparatory rest 
and to lighten loads as much as possible by the use of additional donkey transport. Even thus, 
some of the donkeys broke down, and I much doubt whether any large caravan could do the journey 
in less than a month without risking a disaster from serious loss of animals.* 

A reference to the brief account given above of the first two sections of the route, and to 
the ampler details contained in Chapters XLV-XLVIII of Desert Cathay, will suffice to prove 
how correctly Marco Polo describes the physical conditions actually met with on this desert route 
as regards water, grazing, and other features likely to impress a traveller. In the ‘hills and valleys 
of sand’ we easily recognize the impression left by the huge ridges of dunes which the route closely 
skirts along the whole length of its second section. Experience showed that the number of stages 
where water was either unoblainable or too salt for drinking was four, exactly corresponding to that 
of the places of which Ser Marco notes that ‘you will find brackish water’ In the same way, his 


* Ch. Vule, Marco Polo, |. p. 203. 

* This risk is well illustrated by the experiences with which 
Col Bruce’s party met on its journey to Tun-huang in the 
winter of 1906; cf. Bruce, fm the Footsteps of Marco Polo, 
pp. 182 sqq. 

* We found threc of these stages between Abdal and 
Lowaza (Camps 142-144, Map No.61), the fourth at our Camp 


153 (Map No. 74). At the last-named camp, and probably 
also near our Camp 143 (Map No. 61. 8 2), water might be 
reached even now by well-sinking ; but it would be found very 
brackish. Of course, the possibility must be kept in view that 
desiccation or some other process has effected changesin such 
details of the subsoil drainage, and that Marco Polo’s four stages 
with brackish water may have lo be Jocaied at other points, 
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warning as to the limitation of the water-supply available elsewhere proved well founded at the 
great majority of the remaining stages. In view of what I have said above as to the number of 
stages, there is nothing to urge against Marco’s estimate that ‘in some 28 places altogether you 
will find good water'—provided that the term ‘ good’ is not taken too literally ! 

The adequate knowledge now gained of the main topographical features of the area intervening 
between the southern portion of the Lop tract and Tun-huang makes it perfectly certain that, in 
historical times, the direct desert route practicable for caravans passing between the two districts 
could have followed no other line but the one still used. Not only is this the shortest route leading 
to the terminal course of the Su-lo Ho, but it is also clear that neither in the salt-encrusted waste 
of the dried-up Lop sea-bed to the north, nor among the high sand ridges of the Kum-tagh in the 
south, could a succession of stages with water and some grazing, such as Marco Polo's description 
implies, be supposed to exist. This plain topographical fact once established, it is needless for us 
to consider conjectural explanations proposed as to ‘why Marco Polo never mentioned the Lop- 
nor’, a question by which it was sought to link up the old traveller's account with the long-drawn 
discussion of ‘the Lop-nor problem’.* Wonderful observer as he was of things which lay within 
‘the sphere of his interests’, Ser Marco was not a geographer in the modern sense, His silence as 
to the marshes which he might have sighted in the distance from Donglik, and about the bare salt 
waste which he must have approached much closer later on, is scarcely more surprising than the 
total want of any reference on his part to the huge rampart of the snowy K‘un-lun, the nearness of 
which he could not have failed to notice on his long journey from Yarkand to Charkhlik. 

There is no need either for us to discuss in detail what Marco states as to ‘the length of this 
Desert’ being ‘so great that 'tis said it would take a year or more to ride from one end of it to the 
other’, We note that he is careful enough to qualify this estimate as related by others, and can 
realize without difficulty that his informants, Mongols or Turks as they are likely to have been, 
had in their mind the whole of the huge belt of ground without permanent agricultural settlements 
which extends right across from north-eastern Mongolia to western Tibet, just as modern Chinese 
would apply the term ‘Gobi’ (Ko Pi) in its widest sense.’ The same remark applies also to what 
he tells us further on about the dangers of the desert crossing. 

It did not need my journey along his actual route, nor my daily contact with men still cherishing 
notions much like those of his Central-Asian fellow-travellers, to convince me that in his record of 
‘a marvellous thing related of this Desert’ we have but a faithful reflex of old folk-lore beliefs that 
he must have heard on the spot. Sir Henry Yule has shown long ago in his comments on this 
passage that the dread of being ‘ed astray by evil spirits haunted the imagination of all early 
travellers who crossed the desert wastes between China and the oases westwards.‘ Fa-hsien's 
statement, quoted above, clearly alludes to this belief, and Hsiian-tsang distinctly attests it where 
he paints in graphic words the impressions left by his journey through the sands of the Taklamakan 
between Niya and Charchan.® 

Striking testimony to the prevalence and antiquity of this dread felt by travellers passing 
through the ‘Desert of Lop’ is given by a passage in Ma Tuan-lin’s great compilation which 
describes the shortest route from China towards Kara-shahr, and which reads almost like a trans- 
lation from Ser Marco's book. It must have been extracted from some earlier Chinese historical 
source, but I am unable at present to ascertain which it was. In any case, as it obviously refers 


© Cf the long note in the third edition of Yule, Afarco Richthofen, CArna, i. p. 24, nole 2. 

Polo, t. pp. 199, with the reference there given to Geogr. "Cf Yule, Marco Polo, i. pp. 01 sq. 

Journal, June 1898, pp. 657 sq. * Cf. Julien, Mémoires, ii. p. 246; Watters, Kuan Chwang, 
* See regarding the use of thia general term for desert, ii, pp. 303 Bq. ; Ancient Khotan, i. p, 435. 
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either to the present track from Tun-huang to Lop or to the ancient Lou-lan route, it is worth 
quoting here in full as reproduced by Sir Henry Yule on the basis of Visdelou’s translation." ‘The 
Chinese historian Ma Twan-lin informs us that there were two roads from China into the Uighir 
country (towards Karashahr). The longest but easiest road was by Kamul. The other was much 
shorter, and apparently corresponded, as far as Lop, to that described in this chapter. “ By this 
you have to cross a plain of sand, extending for more than 100 leagues. You see nothing in any 
direction but the sky and the sands, without the slightest trace of a road; and travellers find nothing 
to guide them but the bones of men and beasts and the droppings of camels. During the passage 
of this wilderness you hear sounds, sometimes of singing, sometimes of wailing; and it has often 
happened that travellers, going aside to see what those sounds might be, have strayed from their 
course and been entirely lost; for they were voices of spirits and goblins. "Tis for these reasons 
that travellers and merchants often prefer the much longer route by Kamul.”’ 

The concluding remark of Ma Tuan-lin’s extract has an interest of its own. It appropriately 
directs our attention to the reason which has at al] times induced Chinese traffic to prefer the longer 
northern route, through Hami or Kumul and by the foot of the T'ien-shan, to the route through 
the Lop desert—if only the former could be followed in safety. There are fundamental features 
in the nation’s character and policy which have always made the Chinese far more willing to 
encounter and overcome the difficulties of nature than to face the risks arising {rom human foes. 
It is to this deep-rooted preference that we must attribute in the main the first opening of the 
Lou-lan route, notwithstanding the formidable natural obstacles it must have presented even in 
ancient times, and its continued use for centuries. Though the relative shortness of this route was 
also, no doubt, duly appreciated, the real explanation lies in the fact that, as we shall see further 
on, it afforded practical immunity from the raids of the Huns and their immediate nomadic 
successors in the regions north of the T‘ien-shan. Except during the short intervals of complete 
Chinese predominance, these raids were always a serious source of danger on the far easier route 
leading along the foot of the range. 

We can scarcely hope to ascertain the exact reasons which determined Marco Polo and his 
uncles to choose the route via Khotan and Lop for their journey to Cathay instead of the easier one 
in the north. In the heyday of Mongol dominion the protection of the ‘Great Kaan’ assured safety 
for travellers on all the main roads of Central-Asian trade. But it is certain that we owe our next 
western notice of the Lop desert route, which is of a date nearly one and a half centuries later, 
directly to the insecurity of the northern road. When, in a.p. 1420, the embassy dispatched by 
Shih Rukh, the Mongol prince of Herat, to the imperial court of China was proceeding from 
Samarkand to the frontier of China proper near Su-chou, it followed the road via Turfan and 
Su-chou.'"' But when the mission on its way back from Peking left Su-chou again in January, 1422, 
homeward bound, ‘ the troubles in Mongolia induced the ambassadors now to take the unfrequented 
southern route through the desert’, or as Quatremére’s translation of the original puts it:'* 'La 
crainte de l'ennemi les décida & préférer la route du désert; Je dix-huitigme jour de rebi-awal, ils 
franchirent, avec de grandes fatigues, ces chemins non-frayés et dépourvus d'eau; le neuviéme jour 
de djoumada second, ils arrivérent 4 la ville de Khoten.’ 


"See Yule, Marco Polo, i. p. 201 quoting Visdelou’s Antiquary, 1873, p. 83) quoted in M. Cordier’s note reads: 


Supplement to D'Herbelot’s Bib/rothtgue Orientale (1780), ‘they left Qay? (i.e. the frontier station, Xarau/, near Su- 
p. 139. chou, corresponiling to the present Chia-y0 kuan] and 

"CL Sis Henry Vule’s abstract of Quatremére’s transla- selected the road through Chul [i.e. ¢40/, the Turks term for 
tion of the mission's Persian record, Yule, Cafhay'*, i. pp. desert] on account of the insecurity of the highways, and 
971 6q. arrived after much trouble on the gth of JomAdy the first 


" See idid., i. pp. 286.6q, Rehatsek’s version (/ndian (May rst) in the town of Khotan.’ 
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This record is the last which I can trace, in the Western sources at present accessible to me, of 
the use of the Lop desert route until quite recent times. The fact that Mirza Haidar’s 7 a'vith-¢ 
Rashidi does not mention it may, in view of the author's thorough familiarity with the Khotan 
region, be safely assumed to show that such scanty trade as continued in his time to pass from the 
Tarim Basin into China found its way there by the road through the northern oases. We have 
direct proof of this in the century following; for when in a. p. 1605 Benedict Goés set out from 
Y4rkand for ‘Cathay’ with one of the rare caravans which stil] went there, after intervals sometimes 
longer than a year, he had to go to Su-chou by the route leading, just as the present Chinese high 
road does, through Ak-su, Turfan, Hami.” The fact is all the more significant as Goés himself had 
before visited Khotan and secured there the jade which, as he explicitly states, formed the general 
trade investment for those rare caravans seeking admission within the ‘ Chinese wall’ of once more 
secluded China. It is obvious that the direct and much shorter route from Khotan to Su-chou 
through Lop must by that time have completely dropped out of use for trade purposes. 

It is difficult to believe that all knowledge of the short cut through the desert to Tun-huang 
could ever have completely disappeared among the hardy hunters and herdsmen, the ancestors or 
predecessors of the Lopliks, who lived their nomadic life on the lowermost Tarim. Nor did the 
existence of such a route escape the attention of the Chinese administrators who immediately after 
the conquest of Eastern Turkestan under the great Emperor Chiien-lung, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, set about to secure systematic knowledge of the topography and resources of 
the ‘New Dominion ‘ (Hsin-chiang)."" A line of route evidently corresponding, in part at least, to 
the Lop desert route appears, in fact, in the Chinese cartographical presentation of the Lop-nor 
region which has been reproduced by Dr. Wegener and Herr Himly from the ‘ Wu-chang-fu map’, 
and which has been used, extensively if not always critically, in the multifarious controversy about 
the ‘ Lop-nor problem‘. But the only references to it that I can trace in the Chinese geographical 
descriptions of the ‘New Dominion’ accessible to me are extremely brief, and confirm the impression 
derived from other indications that Chinese knowledge of the whole Lop region in the period 
between Ch’ien-lung's conquest and the Muhammadan rebellion in 1863 was very limited and hazy.'* 


"Cf. Yule, Cahay', iv. pp. 219 sqq. 

“ Regarding the surveys effected by the Jesuit Fathers 
under imperial orders, cf. Richthofen, China, i, p. 690. Much 
g¢ographical information then collected in the newly conquered 
lermorivs is to be found in the Asi ya wen kian /u, published 
a.D. 1770, from which extracts first became accessible in 
Timkowski's Voyage 2 Peking. A passage quoted by Ritter, 
Assen, v. p. 329, from the tranelation of this text refers to the 
hydrography of the region cast of Lop and, vague as it is, im- 
plies that the Chinese then knew of the existence of routes 
through it. It also shows a fair knowledge of the economic 
conditions prevailing among the contemporary Lopliks. 

@ Sce Wegener and Himly, Aord-Tibef und Lob-nor 
Gebit, Zeitschr. der Gesells. flr Erdkunde, Berlin, 1893, 
also reproduced in Hedin, Cenéral Asta, ii. p. 282. 
Ji would serve no useful purpose here to investigate how far 
the local names which this map showa along the route, and 
which may have been compiled from very varying sources, 
can be brought into relation with the actual topography of 
the route, For some remarks of Himly on these names cf. 
Hedin, Reisen tn Z.-A., p. t4§, hole 2. 

“ The si yi shui tao cht, a geographical work published 








in 1823, states in connexion with a very summary account of 
the Lop tract, then paying tribute to the commander of 
Turfn: ‘Eastwards one reaches Tun-huang and Su-chou. 
The new description of the dominion says: “From the 
Khara-nér in the territory of Sha-chou one may go etraight 
westwards and reach the Lop-nér by a small wach; the 
journey need not last a month”'; then follow quotations 
from the Han Annals, etc.; cf. Himly’s extract in Hedin, 
Reisen in Z.-A., p. 154. The same text (quoted by Himly, 
ibid. p. 145, note 2) discussing the Khara-nér, through which 
the Su-lo Ho passes north-west of Tun-huang, mentions that 
the lake is connected westwards with Lop-nér by two routes, 
one southem, one northern. 

M. Cordier in his note on Yule, A/arce Polo, i. p. 206, 
quotes the following from Palladius, /ournal, N. China 
Branch, R.A.S., N.S. x. (1875), p- 6! ‘In 1820, or about 
that lime, an attempt was made lo re-establish the ancient 
direct way between Sha-chow and Khotan. With this object 
in view, an exploring party of ten men was sent from Khotan 
lowards Sha-chow; this party wandercd in the desert over 
a month, and found neither dwellings nor reads, but pastures 
and water everywhere.” No doubt, in the original Chinese 
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The desert track was certainly not used then by traders, and there was nothing to attract 
them to Lop, since, owing to the absence of any agricultural settlements westwards to Keriya, the 
route along the southern edge of the Taklamakan was equally deserted by traffic during the early 
part of the last century. Yet, from the information which my guide Mullah Shah and other old 
Lopliks supplied, I gathered that during pre-rebellion times Chinese camel-men from Tun-huang 
used occasionally to come by the desert route in the winter to bring away the loads of dried fish 
which the Lopliks could provide in abundance for barter against iron and the like. 

But even this occasional traffic ceased early in the sixties, when all intercourse with China was 
broken by the establishment of Yakab Bég’s Muhammadan kingdom in the Tarim Basin and 
through the Tungan rebels’ devastations in Kan-su. Thus the old caravan track came to be 
wholly forgotten, except in tradition and Chinese historical record. When, about 1891, the 
re-established Chinese administration became anxious, for strategic and commercial reasons, to 
develop the southern oases and to open up the nearest connexion with China, the line followed by 
the ancient route had to be rediscovered. Mullah Shah himself, my quaint, honest companion to 
Lou-lan, and another Loplik hunter, both familiar with the westernmost portions of the Kum-tagh 
desert from expeditions after wild camels, were then chiefly instrumental in reopening the route. 

Engaged by a Chinese official, whom the Fu-t'ai, or Governor General, of Hsin-chiang had 
commissioned to explore and report, they succeeded, after a first expedition had failed, in guiding 
him and some Chinese sent from Tun-huang safely through to the terminal Su-lo Ho marshes. It 
was this plucky exploit which I had found duly recorded in a Chinese inscription on a wooden stélé 
which had been set up near our camping place at Donglik, as related in my Personal Narrative.” The 
date, there stated as the seventeenth year of Kuang Hsi, accurately coincided with the account I had 
heard from Mullah Shah nearly three monthsearlier. According to the story of this reliable witness, 
the chief difficulties in tracing the route had been encountered on the marshy ground towards Achchik- 
kuduk, and again among the Mesas and dunes of the deceptive basin beyond Bésh-toghrak. 

Within two years of its rediscovery the ancient desert route was followed from Tun-huang by 
the ill-fated French traveller M. Joseph Martin, who subsequently died at Marghilan on his way 
homewards. He was the first European since Marco Polo known to have crossed the Lop desert. 
But he left no account of it beyond the few notes which M. Grenard was able to record from his 
mouth on his passage through Khotan.'* The first mapping of the route followed soon; for at the 
beginning of 1894 Captain (now Colonel) P. K. Kozloff, as a member of the late Captain V. I. 
Roborovsky's Central-Asian expedition, travelled from Abdal to Tun-huang and secured a route 
survey by the plane-table. This has been recorded in the Russian Asiatic Trans-frontier Map XXI, 
and for its final portion also on the larger scale of « :840,000 in the map that illustrates the topo- 
graphical results of that important expedition in the Tun-huang region and in the high mountains 
south of it.'* The special merit of Colonel Kozloff's survey lies in the fact that it frst revealed the 
great eastward extension of the ancient dried-up Lop sea-bed, just as he was the first European to 
realize the existence of the ancient river-bed, the Kuruk-darya, which once carried the waters of the 
Konche-darya to Lou-lan and the north-western part of that huge basin. His mapping considerably 


tecord on which the extract is based, the latter statement re- 
ferred to the possible halting siages only. 

" See Desert Cathay, i. p. 504. 

“Cl. Grenard, Misston D, de Rhins, i. p. 46. The ‘twelve 
days of desert, sandy only during the first two days, stony 
afterwards’ (quoted in Yule, Afirco Polo, i. p. 203 by 
M. Cordier), are evidently reckoned from the end of our 
second section, down to which M.Martin’s Chinese companions 


are likely to have known the ground as visiled by wood- 
cutters and graziers from Tun-huang. Even thus the 
description is nol quite cofreci. 

™ See Report on the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Swwitly's Central-Asian Expedition, 1893-95, by Captain 
V. I. Roborovsky (Ruasian), vol. iii (Maps), 1899. Colonel 
Kozloff's journey took twenty-three days, including two halts, 
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facilitated my journey to Tun-huang and, subsequently, in the mountains beyond, even though, 
being confined to the actual line of route, it gave no indication either of the true terminal course of 
the Su-lo Ho or of the abundant remains of the ancient Chinese Limes to be found along its 
eastern section. 

In 1899 M. C.-E. Bonin, of the French Diplomatic Service, made an attempt, to be referred 
to again presently, to follow the route through from Tun-huang. It did not succeed beyond the 
first few marches, but enabled him correctly to recognize the character and importance of the 
remains last mentioned. In the winter of 1905-6 Colonel Bruce, accompanied by Captain Layard 
and Surveyor Lal Singh, followed the route right through from Abdal to Tun-huang, and made 
a record of his party’s trying experiences on this desert crossing.”” Finally, starting a couple of 
weeks after them, Professor E. Huntington proceeded by the same track as far as Kdshe-langza, 
and thence made that plucky and memorable march northward which carried him right across the 
great crumpled-up salt waste of the ancient Lop sea to the foot of the Kuruk-tigh, and which was 
rewarded by plenty of important geographical observations." I have already had occasion else- 
where to record the steadily increasing use which, as 1 found in 1907, was being made of the old 
Lop-Tun-huang route for commercial traffic between Kan-su and Khotan,” and I may add here 
that the experience of my journey in 1914 showed this revival of the old trade route still continuing, 
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From this review of the historical notices of the old Lop desert route I may now return to an 
account of the journey which brought me over its third and remaining section to the oasis of Tun- 
huang and Sha-chou. My account may be brief; for subsequent archaeological explorations brought 
me back to this section for more than five weeks’ work, and the record of them will also be the best 
place for discussing the topography of the ground. My first rapid passage did not allow adequate 
time to examine it in any detail. Most of the topographical features shown by Maps Nos. 74, 78 
along this section of the route were, in fact, not mapped until that later occasion.’ 

The flat gravel expanse to which, on March 7, the first few miles of our march beyond 
the ancient terminal basin had brought us (Map No. 74. a. 3) revealed none of those interesting 
details of the ground, and progress over it for close on ten miles was both easy and strangely 
monotonous, But there were expectations of archaeological discovery to keep me fully alert from 
the start on this new section of the route. From the brief account which M. C.-E. Bonin had pub- 
lished of a journey made right across China,? I knew that, after reaching Tun-huang in the autumn of 
1899, he had attempted to follow the route through the desert to Lop. Owing to the want of 
reliable guides, or the reluctance of his Chinese escort to proceed further, he had been obliged to 
turn back to Tun-huang and travel by the mountain route, apparently after having reached the first 
marshes west of the Khara-nor. In the course of this unsuccessful attempt he had passed ruined 
watch-towers, which recalled to him the P"ae-fars seen along the imperial highway in Kan-su, and 
also correctly observed some remains of a wall running near them. The distinguished French 
traveller had shrewdly guessed the probable antiquity of these ruins and even their historical 


* CC. Bruce, Jn the Footsteps of Barco Polo, pp. 173 #4q- 

" See Huntington, Pulse of Asia, pp. 248 sqq. 

"Cl. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 345, 3513 iL p. 99. It may 
be noted here as a point of quasi-historical interest that 
caravans to and from Khotan, owned by Pathin traders from 
the Indian N.W. Frontier, are accustomed to follow the 


desert route regularly each winter. 

' The results of these surveys along the ancient Chinese 
Limes are shown in fuller detail by the Map in Pl. 33 on the 
scale of 3 miles to r inch. 

* Cf Bonin, Voyage de Pékin aw Turkestan Russe, in La 
Gtegraphic, \gor, p. 173. 
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importance, as indicating the line of ‘ the great route, vainly sought after till now, which, under the 
Han dynasty, ran to China through Bactria, Pamir, Eastern Turkestan, the Desert of Gobi, and 
Kan Suh’."" But his passing notice could not help me, in the absence of any map or sketch of route, 
to locate the remains beforehand.‘ Fortunately | had been able to inquire about them, before 
leaving Abdal, from Mullah, the true pioneer of the reopened route, and the information recorded 
from the mouth of my observant old guide gave me hope that I might come across the first 
‘ P'ao-t'ais ’ on this march to the spring of Toghrak-bulak. 

This hope proved well founded. The first tower-like mound (T. 11 in Plate 33) lay too far off 
to the north to be noticed until we had passed by it. But in the second mound, T. 1, approached 
after another couple of miles, I could easily recognize an unmistakable and relatively well-preserved 
watch-tower. About its antiquity I felt no doubt when I found the familiar layers of tamarisk 
branches inserted at regular intervals between the courses of stamped clay. 

The tower rose in an easily defended position, flanked by small, steeply eroded Nullahs, on the 
very edge of the gravel plateau where it fell off with precipitous banks to a winding depression. 
This was fully a mile wide here and contained what was an unmistakable old river-bed, running to 
the north-west in the direction of the Wadi through which the route had emerged from the dry 
terminal basin. An extensive reed-covered belt stretching along the bottom and a string of salt- 
encrusted pools, then dry but still holding moisture beneath their surface, showed that water 
at times must make its way into this old channel. Its bottom lay fully eighty feet or so below the 
level of the gravel 'Sai'. Close to the west side of the tower ‘were the foundations of a small and 
badly-decayed structure which, as I thought, might have been the watchmen's quarters. Small 
fragments of iron, apparently from implements, and of carved wood, together with a piece of some 
stout woollen fabric, were found on the slope below and confirmed this conjecture. This first relic 
of human activity in the desert was enough to raise cheering thoughts of fresh archaeological work 
before me. But for closer search there was no time then, and it was in darkness that I hastened 
after my caravan along the track, now luckily well marked in the gravel. 

The camping ground of Toghrak-bulak was reached about three miles further on. It proved 
to be situated in a narrow, sharply scarped valley where reeds and scrub grew plentifully by the side 
of a hard-frozen marshy streamlet. This seemed to be spring-fed, as the name Toghrak-bulak, used 
by our Loplik guide, suggested, and further evidence was given by the presence of Toghraks, some 
dead, some further north stil] alive. But there was nothing to make me realize at the time, even in 
the light of the morning, that this was the bed of a live river which within Jess than six weeks would 
become almost impassable.‘ 

In my eagerness to get at more ruins, I secured an early start on the morning of March 8. 
Proceeding by the caravan track eastwards across an absolutely barren plateau of gravel, we had 
covered about three miles when, on a low ridge to the south-east and apparently not far off, 
I noticed rising what looked like a small ruin. It was the one now marked T. ur in Map No. 74. B. 3 
and Plate 33. So, sending the caravan ahead to the springs where our next camp was to be, 
I approached it with Chiang Ssii-yeh and a few of the men provided with Ketmans. The distance 


losing i:self apparently in a depression on the north. Further 


"Cf. Bonin, foc. cit. a8 quoted by M. Cordier in Yule, 
Marco Polo, i. p. 203. 

* Nor are any indications of these ruins to be found in the 
maps showing tbe surveys of Captain Roborovsky’s expedi- 
tion. 

* Ag evidence of the very deceptive nature of this ground 
It may be mentioned that the map attached to Captain 
Roborovsky’s Report shows at Toghrak-bulak a small stream 


to the cast, detached marshes are shown by the map in 
places. But of the existence of the true terminal bed of the 
Su-lo Ho, which flows out of the Khara-ndr and, connecting 
those marshes, continues its course for about seventy miles 
further west than previously assumed, no indication could be 
found in that expedition’s surveys. 
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proved greater than estimated : for what had seemed a flat level expanse of ‘Sai’ was found to 
be broken by a broad sandy depression containing Juxuriant tamarisk scrub and plenty of dead 
Toghraks. Wheel-marks, the first seen since leaving Khotan, showed that Chinese from the Tun- 
huang oasis were apparently coming so far in search of timber. At last, ascending a steep scarp of 
about a hundred feet to the edge of the gravel plateau that skirted the depression along the south, 
I found myself at the ruin (Fig. 149). 

It proved to be a solid square tower (see plan in Plate 36) with the faces receding towards the 
top, which still rose to a height of about 20 feet. At the base it measured 16-17 feet square. The 
solid masonry consisted of carefully set courses of hard sun-dried bricks, measuring, as at the first 
noticed tower, T. 1,14 by 7 inches, witha thickness of 5 inches. At regular intervals, each compris- 
ing three courses, thin layers of reeds were inserted between the masonry to give increased cohesion. 
The ruined watch-tower, for only as such could it have been intended, had suffered little damage in 
its brickwork, and even that was confined mainly to its northern face. On the south, the side least 
exposed to the winds which, as experience showed us, sweep this bleak expanse for the greater part 
of the year, the plaster covering of the brickwork still survived in places. There, too, were found 
some scanty traces of a broken wall adjoining. Apart from these, there was no indication of any 
structural remains except the solid tower itself, nor were any brought to light by a subsequent clear- 
ing of the ground, which spread its uniformly flat gravel surface all round, and here and elsewhere 
showed practically no trace of wind erosion. 

But as I was carefully examining the neighbouring ground, my attention was soon attracted by 
a straight line of bundles of reeds, with their ends cropping out from under a slight swelling of the 
gravel soil, about twenty yards north of the tower and close to the edge of the plateau. I traced 
this line eastward without much difficulty to the top of a small knoll near by. Arrived there, 
I could see the line stretching away perfectly straight towards another tower (T. vit) visible some 
three miles to the east, and assuming the form of an unmistakable wall where it descended rather 
steeply on the gravel slope to a lower terrace of the plateau and then to the depression already men- 
tioned. It was clearly part of that early ‘Chinese wall’ for which M. Bonin’s observation further 
east had made me look out, and a little digging on the low knoll, shown by Fig. 149 in the fore- 
ground, soon proved that I actually stood on remains of it By clearing away the gravel and fine 
drift-sand which had accumulated below on the side sloping towards the depression northward, 
there was revealed a regular wall or agger constructed in a fashion which at first sight seemed 
strange indeed, but with which I was soon to become very familiar. 

Here the wall had been built with alternate layers of bundles or fascines of reeds and of clay mixed 
with gravel. The former layers were 2 to 4 inches, and the latter 6 to 7 inches, in thickness. The 
bundles of reeds were placed horizontally and always at right angles to the direction of the wall. 
Their length was quite uniform and close upon seven feet. Their original thickness was here 
difficult to determine, as the accumulated weight of the successive layers had greatly compressed, 
and in fact almost solidified, the fascines, Yet each individual reed still retained full flexibility and, 
apart from the salt permeating the fibres, showed no obvious mark of great age. On the outside 
there was a revetment consisting wholly of fascines of reeds, fixed in the direction of the wall, and 
hence at right angles to the packed bundles within it. These fascines, which from their position 
could be detached and examined more easily, were found to show the same uniform length of seven 
feet, with an original thickness up to about eight inches. They were bound with bark twists 
at intervals of about six inches, and appeared to have been ‘anchored’ by means of ropes of tamarisk 
twigs passing right through the thickness of the wall. 

The preservation of these facing, or revetting, fascines was obviously due to the protection 
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afforded by the sand and gravel which had accumulated along the foot of the wall. Higher up, 
where this protecting cover was thinning out towards the surface, they had been completely eroded 
by the wind. The intervening layers of clay and gravel, originally, no doubt, excavated from the 
adjoining soil, had acquired a remarkable consistency, resembling that of cement and due largely, as 
subsequent examination showed, to the binding effect of salt. Yet the actual height of the wall, 
where our experimental digging first uncovered it, was only about five feet. Much of the loose 
gravel and coarse sand found heaped up along this remnant may have originally been contained in 
the higher parts of the wall which had completely decayed. 

There was little time then available to investigate the constructive details of this strange wall, 
and still less methodically to search for a clue to its date and origin. But through a sucky chance 
even this first scraping produced finds of manifest antiquity. Within the bundles of reeds, at the 
point where the wall had been partially exposed, there turned up fragments of fabrics (T. 1. i. 001, b) 
in gay-coloured silk and a rag of a stout white fabric in hemp, such as found at the Lou-lan sites: 
remains of iron implements, including what probably were shafts of cross-bow arrows (T. itt. i. 001, a’ 
002-004) ; the end of a wooden bar(T. int. i. 005); a birch of Toghrak twigs, etc. But far more 
welcome was a small piece of wood, about four inches long and mortised at the back. On the 
obverse were five Chinese characters, perfectly legible in spite of the faded ink. The inscription, 
now reproduced in M. Chavannes’ Documents under No. 674,° was quite correctly read on the spot 
by Chiang Ssi-yeh as simply stating that the object to which the little wooden label had once been 
attached was ‘the clothes bag [of one called] Lu Ting-shih’. The hoped-for chronological clue was 
not here. Yet, as the writing looked so strikingly old, I ventured, in my Sinologist ignorance, to 
suggest to Chiang Ssii-yeh that it was of Han times. The conjecture proved right in the end; but, 
as told elsewhere, my excellent /iterafus received it at the time with due critical caution.’ 

This record and the other small objects had turned up within a few square feet, and clearly 
proved that the ground along the wall, notwithstanding its desert nature, must have been occupied 
at sonie points, But at the time it was difficult to decide how they had got into or underneath the 
wall just where a fortunate chance had made me first examine it. The most likely explanation 
seemed to be that the small relics dated from a camp, perhaps of a working party, established here 
at the first construction of the tower and wall, and that they had been accidentally mixed up with 
the materials for the latter. This conjecture was confirmed when, on a subsequent visit in 1914, 
I had the wall cleared at the same spot right down to the ground and found more rags of silk and 
woollen fabrics, with dung and other refuse, resting on the natural soil beneath. 

Of far greater importance to me at the time than such details was the view of the line of wall, 
as it showed itself above ground stretching away to the east, and of the chain of watch-towers 
which could be sighted in the distance. Fortune had favoured me in this respect, too, by making me 
strike just here the fortified border line—for as such I could now safely recognize it. Owing to its 
commanding position, close to what proved to be a great bend of the line defended by the watch- 
towers, the post T. 11 offered itself as a particularly convenient station for a first rapid survey. 
Only about two miles to the west, on a last offshoot of the same gravel ridge, there rose another 
tower, T. tv. b. To the south-west, at least two more could be sighted, though at much greater 
distances. And here | may mention at once as evidence of the care with which commanding 
positions had been chosen for these watch-stations, and of their distant visibility over such bare 


© Cf, Chavannes, Documents, p. 143. The number of the felt on this occasion by my learned Chinese helpmate has 
label, T. im. i. t, having become partially effaced, has been been singled out for special praise by so competent a Sino- 
shown there erroneously as T. i. 1. Jogist authority as Prof. F. Hirth, when reviewing thal work 


"Cl. Desert Cathay, i. p. 542. The critical celf-distruat in Zhe Nation (New York), Avgusi 16, 1913. 
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ground, that one of these towers, T.v, proved to be fully nine miles, and the other, T. v1. a, not 
less than fifteen miles, away in a straight line when their positions came to be fixed accurately 
Yet Surveyor Ram Singh's keen eyes sighted them unaided by glasses.  Eastwards, at a distance 
of a little over three miles, and exactly in line with the visible straight stretch of wall, the tower 
T. vn showed quite clearly. Another beyond it, T. 1x, seemed to indicate a turn of the line to the 


north-east.”* 


Line of wall That day it was too late to attempt a survey of the wall westwards. Instead, I decided to 

ialloned follow the line of wall and towers to the east, in the hope that it would be found to run within 

reach of the track by which my caravan had been directed to move ahead. The decision was 

justified. As I followed the line of the ancient wall down steep gravel slopes, and over lower 

terrace-like ground fringing the scrub-covered Nullah previously mentioned, its remnants cropped 

out higher and higher. For more than a mile here the wall was continuous and actually exposed 

five to seven feet above the ground. For several feet more its base seemed buried under drift-sand 

and gravel, to which decomposed clay, fallen from the destroyed layers of the wall, is likely to have 

addedits share. The average width of the wall was about eight feet It was quite easy, even without 

any digging and clearing, to examine here the peculiar method of construction employed, and at the 

same time to study the process by which wind-erosion was slowly but relentlessly working its 
destruction.® 

Reed fas- The revetment of horizontally fixed fascines had been removed by erosion in most places and 

cones tenes was being loosened in the rest. But the alternate layers of stamped clay and bundles of reeds, 


which had thus become exposed, were still remarkable in their state of preservation. The clay, 
from six to seven inches in thickness, showed much cohesion, in spite of the coarse material, full 
of gravel and small pebbles. This was obviously due to the binding quality of the saline elements 
in the soil.? All the same, the exposed surfaces of these layers, by their scooped appearance in 
places, proved that corrasion was at work on them. On the other hand, the intervening layers of 
neatly tied reed fascines, here compressed to an average thickness of three to four inches, showed 
practically no sign as yet of being affected by this destructive force. Previously gained experience 
made it easy for me to realize that the pliable reeds with their tough fibres could suffer but little 
from the winds and their corrasive agent the drift-sand, though once loosened from the embedding 
clay they would quickly be blown away altogether. 


%« It may be conveniently explained here that in order to 





mately reversed and another constructive detail also is modified 


obviate risks of confusion in our survey, and to facilitate sub- 
sequent identification on the spol, it became necessary to give 
Tumbers al once to all ruined towers on the plane-table, as 
they were sighted fram successive stations or ‘fixings’, even 
when there was no chance at Girst of obtaining more than 
one ‘ray’ to a particular tower or otherwise determining its 
emact position. ‘This practical necessity, combined with the 
(act that numerous ruined walch-staions, owing to their posi- 
tion on masked ground or the decay of their structural 
remains, could not be recognized from a distance, will help to 
explain why it was impossible in marking the lowers, elc., 
along tbe line of this Limes, to follow a aurctly consecutive 
numbering. 

" The photographa in Figs. 157, 158 will help to illustrate 
the following observations, though they are of a section of the 
wall to the north-east of Tun-huang, where the proportion of 
thickness between the layers of clay and fascines is approxi- 


by the introduction of tamarisk twigs into the fascines besides 
reeds; see below, chap. xv. sec. v. 

"In regard to this salinity | was able to make an in- 
aiructive observation near this very portion of the ancient 
Limes wal] when I passed here again on March 17, tgt4. 
then noticed, between towers T. vii and T. 1x, that horizontal 
streaks of shér or salt efflorescence, running parallel at about 
seven inches interval, marked the lines where the edges of the 
layers of reeds, themselves not visible without scraping, 
approached the surface of the low grave] embankment that 
hid the remains of the badly-eroded wall. There had been 
a very alight snowfall some days earlier, and this had sufficed 
to draw to the surface the saline particles with which the 
teeds had become permeated, either while still growing in the 
marshes or since they had been embedded between the layers 
of clay and gravel. 
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The line of wall further to the east had become in many places eroded, and the height of the 
exposed portion was lower. But even where, after about two miles, it had entered the sandy, 
scrub-covered depression, its traces in the shape of layers of reeds reappeared again and again on 
patches of gravel, though elsewhere on softer soil they had decayed completely. Thus the line 
could be tracked quite straight to within a quarter of a mile of the next tower, T. vu, which rose 
on the edge of the gravel plateau opposite. This proved to be similar in size and shape to the last, 
though less well preserved. The construction was varied by the substitution for the brickwork of 
regular layers of hard stamped clay from two and a half to four and a half inches thick. No reed 
straw had been put between the layers of clay: but, in order to secure more consistency, roughly- 
hewn posts of wild poplar wood had been inserted vertically near the four corners and joined 
together, at intervals of about ten inches, by thick ropes of twisted reeds. Embedded in the clay, 
these had remained perfectly sound, as could be seen at the north-east corner, where the outer portion 
of the pisé had fallen to some height above the ground. The whole, like the materials used in the 
wall, showed plainly how little the physical conditions and resources of this desert ground had changed 
since wall and towers were constructed. 

The purpose of the towers was clearly shown when on the south face of T. vii I noticed a suc- 
cession of rough foot-holes, made in the solid clay along the centre line and ascending towards the 
top. They were about a foot apart vertically and were obviously intended to assist a person climb- 
ing tothe top. The position of the ropes provided to assist him in the performance was still marked 
by a regular succession of holes which must once have held beams inserted into the masonry and meant 
to stick out. These beams, always arranged in pairs, about three and a half feet apart and at intervals 
of four feet vertically, must have secured the ropes that served as a hand-rail. The top, about twenty- 
two feet from the ground, was no longer accessible, but there could be no doubt that the small space 
available on it was intended to be occupied by a man or two charged with watching and signalling. 

No structural remains of any kind were traceable near this tower, and beyond it the continua- 
tion of the wall seemed to be lost completely. Therefore, crossing the bare gravel plateau to the 
north-east, I regained the caravan track, and soon found that it was leading us eastward in the 
direction of a tower, T.1x, which now came into view in the distance. We had followed the track for 
scarcely more than a mile when Surveyor Ram Singh's keen eye noticed a very slight swelling on 
the gravel soil, running paralle) to the route and quite close to it on the north. While the rest of 
the ground was here absolutely bare of vegetation, alive or dead, remains of reeds, half-petrified with 
salt-encrustation, were seen cropping out on the top and side of the swelling. Mere scraping of the 
surface sufficed to make it certain that we were moving once more by the side of the old wall, the 
reeds clearly belonging to the lowest layers of a section now almost completely eroded. Looking back, 
the eye could catch its line for some distance westwards. But neither then nor on subsequent visits 
did I succeed in tracing the section which must have formed the connexion with the tower T. vit. 
It is probable that the complete disappearance of this small section, less than a mile in length, 
must be ascribed to its lying across, instead of parallel to, the direction of the prevailing east winds 
of the Tun-huang—An-hsi valley. 

Further east the swelling, almost imperceptible at first, rose till it ranin a perfectly straight line, 
6 to 8 feet high. It was easy to make sure by a little digging that the wall still existed here, covered 
by heaped-up gravel and drift-sand. At a point nearly three miles from T. vit, | noticed a low 
mound about twenty-four yards to the south of the agger marking the wall, which here seemed to make 
a small curve, like a semi-lune, northward. Pieces of Toghrak wood protruding from the north-east 
corner of the mound and stones lying on its top clearly showed that it contained the débris of 
a ruined watch-station, T. vin, as subsequently proved by excavation (see Figs. 166, 168). 
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From this point onwards, the line of the wall could be traced with ease to the end of that day's 
march, as it ran practically without a break closely along the route. First, an almost straight stretch 
of agger, with rough branches of Toghrak now mingling with the reeds of the fascines exposed on 
the surface, brought us after two miles to the massive tower, T. 1x (Fig. 173), already sighted from 
where I had first struck the wall at T. m1. It proved to be remarkably well preserved and quite an 
impressive structure, as it rose to a height of over 25 feet on a commanding knoll above the edge of 
the gravel plateau which here overlooks a wide depression both eastward and northward. The 
masonry, very solid and regular, had a base 225 feet square. The bricks, 14 by 7 inches and 
5 inches in thickness, were here set in alternate courses with the longer and shorter sides facing out- 
wards, thin layers of reeds being inserted after every five courses for the sake of additional strength. 
Though only sun-dried and containing very little or no straw, they were unusually hard; this, 
I thought, might perhaps be due to the cementing effect of salts contained in the soil or in the water 
with which they had been made. On the top, big Toghrak beams were visible, as they had been 
exposed by erosion (rom the masonry once embedding them.- Yet at the foot of the tower erosion 
had succeeded in lowering the ground level scarcely one foot below the bottom course of brickwork— 
a clear proof of the protection here afforded to the soil by its surface cover of gravel. But no trace 
of any adjoining structure or other signs of occupation could be found. The linc of the wall passed 
in a small semi-lune to the north of the tower and at about seventeen feet distance. 

Immediately to the east of T. 1x the ground falls off with a steep slope to a wide scrub-covered 
depression, as seen in Plate 33. “Though most of the soil here was composed of coarse sand, and in 
parts overgrown with reeds and tamarisks, the gravel-covered agger, marking the line of the wall 
and still in places eight or nine feet high, could be followed without difficulty for over three miles to 
the tower T. x (Fig. 174). This occupied the northern end of an isolated clay ridge, which rises 
with very steep slopes to about a hundred feet above the steadily widening depression. Its con- 
struction varied considerably from that of the other towers visited on that first day along the old 
Limes wall, and thus helped to impress me at once with the fact that those who had established 
that line through the desert knew well low to adapt their methods to local resources. Instead 
of courses of brickwork there were here regular layers of stamped clay, each receding somewhat from 
the edge of the lower one; the whole thus presented the appearance of a truncated pyramid. 
The layers, each one foot ten inches in thickness, were hardened and bound together into concrete- 
like consistency by the salt contained in the gravelly soil with which they were built. The same 
agent had caused the intervening strata, about two inches thick, of tamarisk brushwood and sticks 
to become almost petrified. The structure with its salt impregnation curiously shimmered in the 
dusk, as the other towers might have shimmered in the old times when they stil] carried the thick 
coats of whitewash of which we subsequently found plentiful traces. About twenty-five feet square 
at the base, the tower rose to close on thirty feet, though, as Fig. 174 shows, the south and part of 
the east [ace had fallen. 

The very mode of construction here used implied that water was near at the time. Nor did it 
prove distant now. Within about half a mile the track crossed a salt-encrusted, marshy bed into 
which a small brook of very salt water made its way from the south-west. Beyond extended 
an area of luxuriant reed beds and Toghrak groves, and there | found my camp pitched close to a 
small lake. Though salt in its lower portion, it held quite drinkable water along its southern margin 
where it was fed by springs!” Next morning I returned to the wall and found that it ran in a prac- 
tically straight line from T. x to the lake-bed, which it struck almost at right angles near the middle 
of the south shore. The remains of fascines, half-petrified with salt, could be traced without 

™ The salinity there measured on March 18, 1914, varied from 0-46 lo 0-20. 
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difficulty to a point about twenty-five yards from the edge of the salt-encrusted lake. As its level 
lay only five feet or so below the exposed foot of the wall, it was clear that the extent of ‘desiccation ' 
since the wall was built could here not have been great. This at once supplied evidence which was 
archaeologically very helpful and afterwards received support from many other observations. But 
it was even more important to note how the lake had been used as a substitute for the strange wall 
elsewhere guarding the line. It soon became clear to me that those who laid down the line care- 
fully kept their eyes on all natural features which might serve for defence, in order to save themselves 
building labour on ground that in ancient times was already desert. 


Section V.—RUINS BY THE SU-LO HO MARSHES 


The archaeological evidence gathered in the course of that first day's exploration sufficed 
to convince me that the ruins I had passed, and those to be expected in continuation eastwards, 
belonged to an early system of frontier defence or Limes, corresponding in character to the existing 
‘Great Wall’ shown by the maps on the north-western borders of Kan-su. The historical records 
discussed above in connexion with the route through Lou-lan made it appear @ prior: very probable 
that this defensive system dated back to Han times. Its thorough exploration appealed to me as 
a task combining both archaeological and geographical interest, and hence of special importance. So 
I decided there and then to return to the old border line in the desert as soon as men and animals 
had recovered from their fatigues by a short rest at the Tun-huang oasis, There alone would it be 
possible, too, to secure the fresh supplies and transport of which we were badly in need. 

Opportunities for getting more familiar with details of the ancient Limes occurred frequently on 
our journey of March 9. After skirting che winding south shore of the lake for about a mile and a 
half among abundant reed-beds, the caravan track brought me to the narrow southern end of a steep 
gravel-covered plateau, about 80 to 100 feet high, which edyes the lake on its east side. On the 
highest knoll, overlooking the route below for a considerable distance on either side, there rose the 
ruin, massive but badly decayed, of a watch-tower, T. x1 (Fig. 178). In size and methods of con- 
struction it closely resembled T. x. There was evidence here of more or less continuous occupation 
in the shape of what seemed to be rubbish-heaps both within and without a small enclosure around 
the tower. A short scramble along the back of the plateau or ridge, here less than half a mile wide, 
soon brought into view the old Limes wall, running approximately east and west and displaying its 
characteristic reed fascines. It started on the west from the shore of the lake opposite to the one 
where I had last traced it that morning, and ran across the ridge down to the edge of another marshy 
basin eastwards. 

Two more towers could be sighted beyond the lakelets in this depression. Their position and 
the general configuration of the ground made me feel certain that the line of the wall ran more or 
less parallel to the end of the Su-lo Ho drainage. The marshy basins connected with this drainage 
had evidently been utilized, wherever possible, to supplement or replace the actual defences of the 
line to be guarded. The conclusion seemed to be justified—and subsequent experience soon con- 
firmed it—that the route leading to ‘lun-huang would keep within it and probably near it. The 
track brought us, indeed, after about five miles from camp, close to the next tower, T. xu, situated at 
the end of a narrow plateau which overlooked the southern portion of the second basin. But the 
wall could not be traced near that tower, as it evidently followed a line further away to the north, 
and there was no time then to search for it. 

For the rest of the day’s march, the succession of distant towers on our left kept rising above 
the grey, hazy horizon like a line of yellowish beacons. 1 was eager to visit them all there and then. 
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But the stretches of deceptive desert ground intervening, and the great détours which marshy 
depressions were likely to cause, made it impossible for me to attempt this. Luckily the route 
allowed us to fix the positions of the towers with approximate precision on the plane-table. Thus it 
was seen that the distance from tower to tower varied considerably, with a general average of about 
two miles. This, too, confirmed the impression that the line which they were intended to guard 
had been adapted with care to the natural features of the ground. From the neighbourhood of T. x 
onwards I had noted frequent cart-ruts, some apparently recent, along or branching off from our 
route, and had drawn from them the conclusion that, desolate as the whole region seemed, it was yet 
at times being visited by Chinese from the Tun-huang oasis in search of fuel or marsh grazing. So 
T was not surprised when, on reaching after about ten miles the edge of another long-stretched 
depression full of luxuriant reed-beds and containing a series of spring-fed marshes (Map No. 74. v. 3), 
I came upon the remains of a hut and small Chinese shrine manifestly modern in their appearance. 

On a neck of higher ground within the depression there rose a ruined fort, T. xiv, small but of 
remarkably massive appearance. Fig. 183 shows it as seen from the north-east, and Fig. 184 from 
the south-west, with the gate in the west face. Its walls, built of very hard and well-laid strata 
of stamped clay, each about three inches thick, rose in very fair preservation to a height of close on 
thirty feet. Fully fifteen feet thick at their base, they formed a solid square, approximately 
orientated and measuring about eighty-five feet on each outer face (see plan, Plate 40). There was 
no trace of earlier quarters inside, and only scanty refuse from recent occupation by wayfarers. But 
the very massiveness of construction and the damage which the east and north walls had in spite of 
it suffered through erosion, as seen in Fig. 183, were enough to convey the impression of considerable 
antiquity. 

From the top of the little stronghold a wide and impressive view opened. To the south, the 
marshy depression was seen to merge soon in a belt of Toghrak and tamarisk jungle. Beyond it an 
absolutely bare gravel glacis rose towards the equally barren foot-hills of a great range far away, of 
which the snowy crest line then remained hidden. To the north-east, at least four towers, lit up by 
the sun behind us, could be sighted quite clearly in the distance. In faint streaks of brown. which 
my glasses seemed to show here and there over the flat expanse of grey in the same direction, 
I thought that I could still recognize remains of the line of wall of which those towers were the 
silent guardians. A fine position it seemed, this height of the fort wall, for a commandant surveying 
the whole line of watch-stations, and for those who were to look out for the signals sent along it. At 
a considerable distance beyond the line of towers, the sombre, barren hills of the Kuruk-tagh, rising 
in a succession of serrated chains and void of all life for ages past, formed a reddish-brown back- 
ground. I knew that somewhere between the foot of the outer hills and the line which the towers 
marked the drainage of the Su-lo Ho was bound to have once cut its way westwards. But even from 
that commanding position it was in vain that I tried to locate it. On a later reconnaissance, too, 
made to the north of T. xiv, the deeply-cut bed of the river, sunk like a hidden fosse in the decep- 
tive gravel ‘Sai’, escaped me, though I closely approached it. 

But asthe march continued across a sterile gravel plateau till the evening, I noticed that the 
route was bringing us nearer and nearer to a wide marshy basin stretching approximately east 
to west, as seen in Map No. 78. a. 3, and manifestly part of the true Su-lo Ho trough. We had 
been skirting its steep southern bank for about a mile, and were approaching a roughly-built and 
much-decayed tower, T. xvi, that stood near its edge, when the twilight showed me a huge struc- 
ture rising from the low ground which fringed the basin (Fig. 186). ‘The first hurried inspection, 
made before it became quite dark, just sufficed to reveal the imposing dimensions of the building 
and its massive construction. But even when next morning 1 was able to revisit it (rom our camp, 
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which had been pitched at a‘neighbouring spring, the character of this grand ruin remained 
puzzling. 

It comprised three palace-like halls, with a total frontage of over 440 [cet, as seen in the plan, 
Plate 41 ; the walls, built of stamped clay and fully six feet thick, still rose to a height of about twenty- 
five feet, though badly broken in parts. The building occupied the top ofa natural clay terrace, some 
fifteen feet high, which had been cut down steeply on all sides to serve as a base, and this added 
greatly to the appearance of height. There were remains of a massive walled enclosure, with high 
towers at the corners as if guarding a palace court, and traces of a rampart outside this. Yet 
the position occupied by the whole clearly proved that this palatial structure could not have 
been intended as a fortified station. Its true character was not discovered until systematic 
exploration of the mins became possible a month and a half later. But fortunately Hasan 
Akhin, my experienced head camel-man,! had carefully searched the ground at the foot of the ruin 
and picked up there two copper coins. They proved to be of the Wu-+hu type of the Han, and 
thus furnished the first distinct indication as to the antiquity of this site. 

Straight to the north and at a short distance extended a wide marsh, made up partly of salt- 
encrusted bog and partly of reed-fringed lagoons, where in ancient times, just as now, it would be 
neither necessary nor possible to continue the line of wall. But to the north-west and north-east 
towers were in view, marking the line which had to be guarded. My glasses showed quite clearly 
that the nearest towers, T. xvii. a, x1x, xx, were all built on small isolated clay ridges or Mesas, such 
as rose in numbers above the flat expanse of the marshy basin. Obviously the constructors of the 
line had been fully alive to the advantages which these commanding positions offered both for 
widened outlook and for safety, and had duly used them. 

At the time my geographical interest was aroused even more by the striking resemblance which 
these clay ridges and terraces, generally ranged in rows running here from south-east to north-west 
and further on from south to north, bore to the great array of Mesas which I had found in the dried-up 
basin east of Bésh-toghrak. It seemed like an exact reproduction of the aspect which that old 
terminal lake-bed might have borne before desiccation had removed water and vegetation from near 
those eroded formations. Since then my explorations of 1914 have given me an opportunity of 
visiting ground to the north-east of the Lou-lan Site where the surface conditions existing during 
the early centuries of our era, as attested by my archaeological discoveries on and around the high 
clay terraces of that area, must have exactly corresponded to those still observable along this part 
of the Tun-huang Limes.‘ Another interesting illustration of physical conditions long past elsewhere 
was afforded by the rows of living Toghraks which closely lined the water-channels and lagoons 
visible from afar within the wide marsh belt. Their growth clearly betokened the presence of fresh 
and, at least periodically, mmning water. But it was not until my return six weeks later that 
I obtained ocular proof that the Su-lo Ho waters actually passed through and inundated this basin 
during the spring and summer floods. Meanwhile the view obtained from a distance sufficed to 
recall to my mind those lines of dead Toghraks I had crossed so often in the desert on my march 
to the Lou-lan Site? 

The fodder supply brought from Abdal for our ponies had by now Leen completely exhausted, 
and this necessitated our gaining Tun-huang without any avoidable delay. So on the long march, 
which brought us on March 10 to the last halting-place with water before crossing the absolutely 
barren desert of gravel to the edge of the oasis, | had reluctantly to renounce all explorations off 
the route. This took us first for over fourteen miles through an unbroken belt of abundant jungle 

" Che.g. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 312. pp. 123 sqq. 
* Ch. Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, xlviii. > See above, pp. 355 84. 
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and scrub, spreading also into a succession of big bays on the south. At two points to the north of, 
and not far from, the track, 1 passed remains of small watch-stations, T. xxt, T. xxm, occupying the 
tops of isolated Mesas. Near the second of these we came upon a couple of Muhammadan 
Chinese or Tungans grazing cattle and horses, the first human beings met with since the start 
from Abdal. 
Lake Beyond this, the route still leading due east crossed a series of long and narrow gravel-strewn 
Khar-nér. ridges which from the plateau on our right jutted out northward like the fingers of a hand. The 
depressions between them contained spring-fed marshes, and were connected with a wide salt-covered 
basin on the north. But this was too far off for close survey, and it was not till later that it could 
be recognized as containing the lake usually designated on European maps by its Mongol name of 
Khara-nor, ' the Black Lake ', and erroneously believed to be the termination of the Su-lo Ho until 
our surveys proved that it was not. It was the presence of this large sheet of water,‘ forming a safe 
line of defence by itself, which explained why no towers could be sighted here to the north. 

Then the narrow continuous ridges gave way to a wide bay, bare of vegetation in its northern 
portion and covered with long rows of those characteristic clay terraces that were familiar to me in 
the vicinity of lake basins dried up or undergoing desiccation (Fig. 146). The terraces here had 
their long side invariably stretching from south to north. It was easy to recognize that they 
represented the remnants of earlier continuous ridges, such as the route had just crossed at right 
angles, which the erosive force of the violent east winds prevailing in this region, and of the coarse 
sand driven before them, had slowly sawn through and cut up. The origin of the ridges themselves 
could be accounted for with equal ease. They owed their existence manifestly to depressions 
scooped out between them by the drainage which once, during moister periods, came down the 
gravel glacis from the foot of the mountains on the south and cut deep into the clay sediments of 
a far more ancient lacustrine basin. I have thought it useful to record here this quasi-geological 
observation ; for the surface features thus produced have largely determined the line chosen for the 
ancient Limes in this region. 

At last we emerged from between these terraces to an open stretch of flat ground extending 
northward, and there first came in sight of the Khara-ndr, a large sheet of dark blue water at 
a distance of some four miles. The wide salt-encrusted edges showed that its level at a later season 
would rise higher and the area covered by its water considerably expand. A number of isolated 
clay terraces, regular Mesas, rose scattered over the flat shore to the north-east, where it was 
covered with abundant vegetation. They were manifestly the last survivals from terrace clusters 
and ridges which the slow but relentless force of erosion had long ago ground down and carried off. 
On two of them, not far from what looked like the eastern end of the lake, I sighted ruined watch- 
towers.’ A third, T. xxi, perched at the end of a long ridge projecting into the flat basin from 
the south, rose immediately above the route just where it took a final turn to the south-east. The 
wide depression containing the bed and marsh basins of the Su-lo Ho was now left behind, and moving 
over bare, gently rising ground, evidently part of the alluvial fan once formed by the Tang Ho, or 
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* Our surveys made at the close of March, 1914, have 
proved that the area covered by the lake at that time extended 
some four miles further east than shown on Map No. 78.2. 3. 
On the other hand, a series of additional towers then dis- 
covered along this eastern extension of the lake showed that 
iu bed on this side could not have formed a permanent 
barrier in ancient times. Probably it lies dry even nowadays 
for a considerable portion of the year. 

= Cf. below, p. 589. 


* These towers, T. xxtu. b, c, have not been correctly 
marked on Map No. 78. 8.3. They could not be explored 
until r914, and the survey then made proved thal T. xxmt. c 
is situated aboul four miles to the north-west of C. 157 and 
T. axm.b about a mile further, It is at the latter tower that 
the line of wall abandona its general east-west direction to 
tum lowards (he south-east and thus approach the Tun-huang 
Oasle. 
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river of Tun-huang, we reached in the dark a spring-fed pool known to the Lopliks as Yantak- 
kuduk. 

After leaving, on March 11, this convenient halting-place, we moved over an absolutely bare gravel Fina! march 
‘Sai’, unbroken in its sterile uniformity except by two dry flood-beds, until after about seventeen miles . Tun- 
we almost suddenly stepped across the edge of Tun-huang cultivation. Close to it I halted for the ee 
night near a small Chinese hamlet, and next morning my camp was moved to outside the walled 
town of Tun-huang Hsien, which was destined to become the base for my antiquarian operations of 
the next three months. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE TUN-HUANG OASIS AND ITS NORTHERN LIMES 
Section 1—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF THE LOWER SU-LO HO BASIN 


In Chapter LI of my Personal Narrative I have given a full account of the impressions 
I gathered during my first stay at Tun-huang, which a multitude of tasks, quite as much as the 
urgent need of rest for my men and beasts, made to extend from the 12th to the zand of March, 
1907.' It was my first visit to ground having a purely Chinese population, and the experiences 
soon gained at Tun-huang prepared me for the difficulties with which 1 should have to contend in 
the course of my work there. The following chapters will show how it was possible for me, largely 
through a variety of fortunate circumstances, among which the devoted help of Chiang Ssii-yeh 
prominently deserves mention, to bring back from this archaeological venture results far more 
abundant than I could reasonably have hoped for. Among those difficulties there is one which 
requires specially to be emphasized at the outset, because it affects very closely the record I am 
able to give here of my explorations in Kan-su, and in particular of those in the Tun-huang 
region, 

I mean my complete lack of Sinologist training. It is true, as related in Desert Cathay, that 
I managed to acquire through constant practice with Chiang Ssi-yeh, ever ready to talk and 
enlighten, a modicum of conversational Chinese, in the Hunanese variety of the Mandarin, which 
in the end allowed me to transact simple practical business myself, and which with Chiang’s help 
also proved useful for securing official goodwill and at times antiquarian clues. But the written 
language remained a sealed book forme. I have, perhaps, even more reason to regret this great 
disadvantage now when recording the results of my labours, because it prevents any attempt on my 
part to review, in a connected form, the history of the region which yielded the archaeological and 
other remains I have to describe. 

Tun-huang 3 $8, as the local Chinese, still clinging to the ancient Han name, best know the oasis 
which in our books and maps usually figures under the designation Sha-chou pJ> #H, the ‘City of Sands’, 
introduced in T'ang times, has played an important part throughout the periods when Chinese 
power and influence were effectively asserted in Central Asia. Even during times such as those 
following the decay of the empire under the later Chin and T'ang rulers, the continued existence in 
those westernmost marches of a Chinese administration under small local dynasties is attested.* 
Hence, the materials concerning the history of this frontier territory available in the dynastic 
Annals and in other Chinese records are likely to be sufficiently abundant But only an insignificant 
portion of them has as yet become accessible in translations. This fact precludes any attempt on 
my part to preface the account of my explorations in this region by a sketch of its history from 
Chinese sources. Instead of making this attempt, I shall be content to use such Chinese historical 
notices as are accessible to me wherever they can directly throw light on archaeological or 
topographical points connected with my work. I shall have to observe the same limitation also 
as regards the territories further east to which my Kan-su explorations extended. 


" See Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 9-38. noie 4; Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, pp. 80 8qq. 
* Cf. M. Chavannes’ note, Ancient Khotan, i p. 543, 
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Fortunately no such difficulty arises about the treatment of the main geographical facts which 
have had a determining influence on the history of the Tun-huang tract, and in particular explain 
its importance as the advanced base for the first expansion of Chinese political and military power 
westwards. Of these peographical facts | propose to present here a brief general survey based on 
what my own observations showed me. In regard to them, too, there were limitations imposed 
which may appropriately receive mention here. Owing to the extent of the desert ground which 
had to be explored for the sake of tracing the remains of the ancient Chinese Limes, the greater 
portion of the time I could devote to the Tun-huang region, three months in all, had to be spent far 
away from its inhabited parts. Most of the remainder was subsequently claimed by antiquarian 
tasks of absorbing interest and importance, which detained me for more than three weeks at the 
cave temples of Ch'enfo-tung or the ‘Thousand Buddhas’, in the solitude of a true Thebaid. 
Thus, apart from the topographical facts which our surveys, as recorded in Map No. 78, supplied, 
I had little opportunity to examine closely the economic conditions of the cultivated area, its 
resources in population, irrigable land, water-supply, etc. 

But besides the limited time available there were other difficulties to contend with. A very 
serious one was created by the secretive reticence of the Chinese population, which invariably denied 
any and every answer to questions that could possibly be supposed to have a bearing on local 
interests, directly or indirectly. This attitude of suspicious reserve was even more pronounced in 
Tun-huang than elsewhere in Kan-su. It was probably fostered also by the strong particularist 
feeling which seemed to pervade the local population, and which made these descendants of the 
quondam guardians of the empire's western outpost distinctly difficult to handle. The confidential 
information on this subject which we received from Wang Ta-lao-yeh, the well-meaning and scholarly 
district magistrate, to whom I was indebted for much help, was borne out only too well by the 
outbreak of which he himself subsequently became the victim.? 

Another grave impediment to correct conclusions on these subjects arose directly from the results 
of the most recent of the historical cataclysms to which Tun-huang appears to have been always 
exposed, and from more than one quarter. Like most of the Kan-su tracts eastward, Tun-huang 
is but slowly recovering now from the effects of the terrible devastations which accompanied the 
last great rebellion of the Tungans, or Muhammadan Chinese, and which between the years 
1862-73 in the Tun-huang region destroyed the greater part of the original population. The 
extensive ruins of abandoned homesteads and walled villages which were to be met with throughout 
the length and breadth of the oasis bore silent, but only too eloquent, evidence to the extent of the 
destruction wrought by that succession of murderous inroads. From the point of view of the 
historical student this evidence was instructive enough. But it is obvious that impressions, 
gathered after such a prolonged time of upheaval and unchecked by reliable local information, could 
not form an adequate base for gauging the present resources of the Tun-huang oasis, and still less 
those which it may have offered during earlier periods. 

These economic resources of Tun-huang must have had an important bearing upon the réle 
which the oasis has played in the history of China's relations with Central Asia, and with the 
Tarim Basin in particular. But essentially that réle was determined by broad geoyraphical facts 
connected with the position of Tun-huang in the great valley of the Su-lo Ho. By looking at any 
general map which shows Kan-su as well as the Central-Asian territories comprised in Chinese 
Turkestan ‘ it is easy to realize that the wide valley drained by the lower course of the Su-lo Ho 


3 Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 35 Sq. 4t. 233, 294- vol. iii of the Report on Captain Raborovsky’s expedition; 
* See e.g. the map on scale 1: 4,200,000, reproduced in also Stieler, Alas, Map No. 64. 
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forms the easiest and nearest approach from China to the Tarim Basin. From the place where 
this important river, fed by the glaciers and permanent snows of the Central Nan-shan, breaks 
through the last outer range and makes its great bend to the west, it runs almost due east to west 
for a direct distance of over 200 miles. Throughout open, as seen in Maps Nos. 74, 78, 81, 83, 85, 
this lower Su-lo Ho Basin offers itself as the natural continuation westwards of the great highway 
which starts from Lan-chou, the capital of Kan-su, and the upper Huang Ho. This route skirts 
the northern slopes of the Nan-shan and passes through a succession of fertile tracts that contain 
the big towns of Liang-chou, Kan-chou, and Su-chou, and an almost unbroken chain of smaller 
settlements. Nor are such settlements wanting on that section of the great China-Turkestan trade 
route, between Su-chou and Yu-mén-hsien, where it crosses by a series of broad plateaus the 
easy watershed dividing the drainage areas of the Pei-ta Ho, or Su-chou River, and the Su-lo Ho.* 

No other line of communication can ever have offered such facilities for intercourse between 
China and Eastern Turkestan as the route along the submontane belt between the Huang Ho and 
Su-lo Ho which has just been briefly outlined. For large movements of troops or trade convoys 
it is, in fact, the only practicable route. To the south extend the snowy ranges of the Nan-shan 
and the forbidding high plateaus of northernmost Tibet, in the Koko-ndr and Tsaidam regions. 
On the north, that long but narrow belt of cultivable ground is bordered by the deserts and almost 
equally barren hills of southernmost Mongolia, where no permanent habitations or cultivated areas 
could be found for distances requiring months of caravan journey. It is a necessary consequence of 
these physical facts that, from the earliest period of Chinese expansion westwards, the assertion of 
the empire's power in Central Asia has depended upon the safe possession of this great natural 
high road. 

This is very clearly brought out by the passage of the Former Han Annals which records the 
first great move of Chinese ‘forward policy’ under the Emperor Wu-ti. It tells us that, after the 
defeat of the Huns in 121 8.¢., which cleared them from the territories adjoining the Nan-shan, 
‘the region of Chiu-ch'uan (i.e. Su-chou) was first established, and afterwards gradually the people 
were removed in to fill it. He also divided the three territories of Wu-wei (the present Liang-chou), 
Chang-yeh {now Kan-chou), and Tun-huang into four regions, for which he made two barriers.’ * 
When almost exactly two thousand years later the Chinese imperial forces, after the crushing of the 
great Tai-ping rebellion in the south, were preparing for the reconquest of Chinese Turkestan, then 
under Yakab Bég’s nile, the course of operations here described had to be repeated closely, mutatis 
mutandis, The Tungan rebels were driven off the fertile belt at the north foot of the Nan-shan, 
the great ‘ Imperial Road‘ leading through it secured by a line of cantonments and watch-stations, 
and the almost “depopulated oases recolonized from China before the Chinese forces under the 
famous generals Liu Chin-tang and Tso Tsung-tang could set out in 1877 victoriously to win back 
the lost ‘New Dominions." 

As soon as the lower Su-lo Ho basin is gained, two main lines of advance are open into the 
lands which, now once more, form China's Central-Asian foothold. One Jeads via Tun-huang 
down to the terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho, and thence in ancient-times had its most direct and 
important continuation westwards, as we have seen, down the Bésh-toghrak valley to the dried-up 
Lop sea-bed and to Lou-lan. The other, equally straight, now tums off from An-hsi, the old 


* See Maps Nos. 85, 86, 86; cf. also Desert Cathay’, ii, of Yu-mén, the ‘Jade Gate’, and Vang, about which cee 
|. 337+ below, pp. 620 8qq.; chap. xix. i, ii. 

* Cf. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, J. Anthrop. Inst., * For this interesting modern chapter in the history of 
x. p. a2; also Chavannes, Documenis, p. v. The two China’s relations with Central Asia, cf. Boulger, The History 
‘barriers’ in the ‘ Wall’ which the text refers to are the Auan of China, iii. pp. 732-744. 
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Kua-chou, north-westwards to the foot of the easternmost Tiien-shan, and gains it at the ancient Road 
oasis of Hami, or Kumul. This route, too, as we have already had occasion to note, is of early throogh 
date, its passage through Hami being definitely mentioned in the Later Han Annals.* Through to Hami. 
changes largely physical, which we had to consider repeatedly in connexion with Lou-lan, this route 
became in T'ang times the main artery of traffic between China and Central Asia, and remains so 

to the present day. I shall have to discuss it and its possible variants on the east and west in 

a subsequent chapter." Here it may suffice to point out that it is solely on account of its position 

where the present highway leaves the Su-lo Ho, to strike across the desert ranges of the Pei-shan 

to Hami, that the collection of modest villages now grouped as the ‘district’ of An-hsi figures 

more prominently in our maps and in Chinese administrative classification than the far greater and 

richer oasis of Tun-huang. 

It was different in Han times, when Tun-huang was famous among the four ‘commands’ of Importance 
Hohsi, or Western Kan-su, side by side with Liang-chou, Kan-chou, and Su-chou.? Tun-huang pee 
derived its importance for the Chinese then from the great advantages which its geographical 
position and resources offered, and which are easy to recognize even now when the line of the great 
Central-Asian route has finally shifted northward. It represents the largest area capable of con- 
tinuous cultivation which can be found now, or is likely to have existed in historical times, between 
Su-chou and Khotan, a distance of over 1.200 miles. Compared with its extent of arable land, even 
now a compact stretch over twenty miles long from south to north and about sixteen miles at its 
widest part, the oases that lie eastward to Su-chou are small, and those in the Lop region insigni- 
ficant. It is easy to realize how great in consequence was the value which Tun-huang possessed 
for the Chinese at the time of their first advance into the Tarim Basin, and while the most direct 
route via Lou-lan remained open. It was increased by the fact that this important base of supplies 
for the movements of troops and trading caravans lay so far west, at the very point where the 
Lou-lan route entered the great wastes of desert ground wholly devoid of human sustenance. 

Tun-huang owes its comparatively large area of cultivation wholly to the fact that it occupies Physical 
an extensive and easily irrigated alluvial fan at the very debouchure of a considerable river which concittans 
affords an abundant and, at the critical seasons, reliable supply of water. As I have had occasion buang. 
to emphasize elsewhere, there exists a very close affinity between practically all the physical 
features of the lower Su-lo. Ho Basin and those of the Tarim Basin. Both are inland drainage 
areas of exactly analogous climatic conditions, and probably, as mentioned above, at an earlier 
period had their lowest depressions linked up.'* It is a necessary result of this close agreement in 
essential geographical factors that here, as in the Tarim Basin, the extent of cultivation is entirely 
dependent upon the natural facilities for irrigation. 

At Tun-huang these conditions are more favourable than anywhere else between Su-chou in Irrigation 
the east and Khotan or Kucha in the west The Tang Ho, or river of Tun-huang, is a river a 
of considerable volume, which breaks through the main range of the western Nan-shan and, as 
Captain Roborovsky’s fine map on the scale of 1 :840,000 shows, drains a high mountain area to 
the south quite as large as, if not larger than, that drained by the Su-lo Ho. Among the ranges 
feeding it there are several which raise their crests well above the permanent snow line, and 
must carry extensive snow beds and even glaciers of some size. This is certainly true of the 
range which we surveyed on its northern slope between Shih-pao-ch’éng and Ch‘ang-ma, and which, 
as Map No. 84 shows, has peaks over 20,000 feet high. Its drainage to the south flows mainly 


© See above, pp 329 5q., 563; Chavannes, 7'oung-pao, ° Cf. Chavannes, Z’owng-pao, 1906, p. 258, note 3; 
1907, pp. 156, £69. Documents, p.v; Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, x. p. 22. 
“ See below, ch. xavur. sec. i © Cf. Desert Cathay, i. 535 #9q.; above, pp. §5° sq. 
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into the Yeh-ma Ho, one of the tributaries of the Tang Ho. The great volume of the latter is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that on April 5, 1907, its bed, where it passes outside the town of 
Tun-huang, carried no less than about 2,100 cubic feet of water per second, even though at that 
time the big canals of the oasis, which take off above the town and close to the river's debouchure, 
were all full to overflowing." They were equally full during the latter half of May when I returned 
from the Limes, by which time the volume of unused water passing down the river-bed had 
appreciably risen, Yet this is just a period when the rivers irrigating the southern oases of the 
Tarim Basin, e.g. in the Khotan region, fall very low after the passing of the spring flood, and do 
not suffice to fill more than a small proportion of the canals at one time. 

It may, I think, be safely concluded from these and kindred observations, rough as they 
necessarily are, that the amount of the water-supply in the Tang Ho at present available for 
irrigation is considerably larger than is required for the now cultivated area of the oasis. It would 
also more than suffice if this area were extended so as to include the large strips of ground, both 
within the oasis and outside its present limits to the north and east, which have only been abandoned 
since the time of the Tungan inroads. From the depopulation which they left behind the oasis is 
but slowly recovering, and want of labour still retards the reoccupation of considerable tracts 
obviously fertile and well commanded by existing canals. Without more detailed surveys, for 
which there was not adequate time, it would be impossible to give the approximate extent of all 
the lands thus abandoned in the sixties of the last century, and still awaiting reclamation. It would 
be equally impossible to arrive at any conjectural estimate as to the total area ouside the present 
oasis which might have been cultivated during ancient times, when there was a population large 
enough to make full use of the available resources for irrigation, and when political conditions were 
such as to assure safety and economic development.'* 

There are two more physical features favouring Tun-huang cultivation to which attention may 
be drawn here in conclusion. It is a great advantage that, owing to the slope, soil, etc., of the 
alluvial fan, the large volume of water brought down by the Tang Ho can be utilized for irrigation 
almost from the river's debouchure. This makes the safe construction of canal heads much easier, 
and at the same time prevents the serious loss of water through evaporation and percolation which 
must take place wherever canals, owing to the configuration of the ground, have to be carried over 
considerable distances of bare gravel ‘Sai’ before they reach soil suitable for cultivation. The 
other important advantage is that the alluvial fan formed by the Tang Ho extends sufficiently 
far, before meeting the Su-lo Ho bed at right angles, to afford adequate space for using most, if 


"1 measured the discharge at the bridge facing the 
western city gate. The width of the bed actually carrying 
water was about 120 feet, with an average depth of three to 
four feet. The current Gowed 100 yards in §2 seconds. 
The width of the river above and below the bridge was far 
greater, indicating the much increased volume of the summer 
flood. 

“ Peculiar conditions on the susface of the ground ad- 
joining the present limita of the oasis make it difficult to 
(race remaine which might help to mark its carlier extension, 
To the east, where the ground would have made it likely in 
ancient times, being composed of fertile alluvial loess, subsoil 
toisiure is abundaat, and this, together with the luxuriant 
scrub which it supports, does not favour the survival of 
remains of such siructures of sun-dried bricks and timber as 
Chinese villages and towns osoally contain. The almost 
tota) disappearance of structural remains within the walled 


towns of the Ao-hgi tract, abandoned only in the last century 
or two, affords striking evidence of this, The same cause 
prevents wind-crasion on thia ground and the appearance of 
* Tati’ remains on the surface, 

To the north, in the delta of the Tang Ho, remains of 
earlier occupation may have disappeared through inadequate 
drainage of the canal ends, which has caused the ground lo 
be water-logged at certain seasons and produced the bare 
sall-encrusted steppe shown on the map (No. 78. ».3). When 
in March, 1914, | traced the continuation of the Limes over 
the previously unsurveyed gap (Map No. 78. c. 3) to the weat 
of the Tang Ho, I came upon fertile strips of ground, with 
old towers and ruined farms, between freshwater marshes 
formed by the overflow of the canal ends and inundations 
from the Tang Ho. Here, too, no structural remains of 
ancient dale or traces of earlier canals could be expected to 
survive. 
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not all, of the great supply of water that is available. In support of this | may point out that the 
distance from the debouchure of the Tang Ho, where the canals on the left bank take off (Map 
No. 78. c. 4), to the Su-lo Ho is close on thirty-six miles in a straight line. 

Conditions are very different as regards irrigation from the Su-lo Ho itself. Though this 
tiver, owing to the great length and height of the snowy Nan-shan ranges which it drains (Maps 
Nos. 86, 87, 89), carries a considerably greater volume of water,’* the series of small oases from 
Yu-mén-hsien to An-hsi, which receive their irrigation from it (Maps Nos. 81, 83, 85), cannot 
compare in extent and economic resources with Tun-huang." Their relative insignificance can be 
traced throughout the periods for which historical records bearing on this border region are available. 
It is directly accounted for by the difficulties which beset the use of the Su-lo Ho water, abundant 
as it is, for irrigation purposes, and with which local engineering has neither in the past nor in the 
present time been able to cope successfully. The Su-lo Ho, from the point where it breaks in 
a narrow gorge through the outermost Nan-shan range north of the oasis of Ch'ang-ma (Maps Nos. 
83 v. 4; 84. D. 1), divides into several branches, which often shift their courses on the steeply 
sloped stony glacis of that range, and cannot be utilized for irrigating cultivable soil anywhere 
nearer than about thirty miles from the debouchure.'* 

On reaching the alluvial basin they cut their beds very deeply into the soft soil. This is 
particularly characteristic of the main Su-lo Ho course after its great westward bend below the 
Yi-mén-hsien oasis, Thence, until it passes the foot of the low Wan-shan-tzi spur about a day's 
march above An-hsi (Map No. 83. 1. 2), the river flows everywhere in a deep caiion-like bed, 
and the use of its water for irrigation purposes becomes practically impossible. This was shown 
very clearly by the closer survey which my journey along the right river-bank in April, 1914, 
enabled me to make. From the western end of the Wan-shan-tzii spur down to An-hsi, the taking- 
off of canals becomes practicable again on the left bank. But here the area capable of being 
irrigated is greatly reduced by the close approach of a range of foot-hills on the south (Maps Nos. 81. 
D. 3; 83. A. 3). A short distance below An-hsi the inundations and marshes caused by the 
floods of the T'a-shih river and other small streams from the south stop cultivation, Further west, 
the Su-lo Ho forsakes its so far deep and well-marked bed and spreads out in a network of flood 
courses and marginal lagoons, which extend past the marshy Tang Ho delta to the Khara-nor and 
beyond. These, along with the increasing salinity of the water, altogether prevent irrigation. 

From this rapid survey it is clear that the value of the lower Su-lo Ho for the maintenance 
of permanent agricultural settlements is and always was very limited, as compared with that of the 
river of Tun-huang. But in another direction there were advantages offered by this lower Su-lo 
Ho course which are even more obvious. A reference to the map shows that, with its direction 
almost due east to west, it provided a truly ideal line for the protection of that great military and 
trade route upon the security of which China's earliest expansion into Central Asia depended. 
With that unfailing sense of topography which the Chinese seem to have possessed at all times, 
and which shows itself with particular clearness wherever measures for defence or communication 
are concerned, those charged with the opening and organization of that highway were bound to 
realize from the first the natural strength and importance of the Su-lo Ho line. My explorations 
of 1907, and those by which I supplemented them eastward in 1914, have proved in fact that, from 


™ [can give no comparailve measurements, but the fact sheet with Tun-huang and permits ready comparison of their 
is quite plainly established by the easl-west course of the relative sizes. 
lower Su-lo Ho, which also determines the direction of the '* The fall in the levels of the river-bed from Ch'ang-ma 
unlied river after the Tang Ho has joined it at right angles. to YO-mén-ksien, a distance of only about thirty-six miles, 


" This fact is graphically illustrated by Captain Robo- amounts to fully 2,000 feet. 
rovshy’s map, which shows these smaller oases on the same 
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the bend below Yit-mén-hsien right through to the terminal basin, the line of the river was followed 
by the Limes wall and its chain of watch-stations intended to safeguard that road from attacks of 
the Huns, who then commanded the regions to the north, including the oases on either side of the 
eastern T‘ien-shan. The clearness of the broad geographical facts makes it possible for me to 
explain here quite briefly the advantages thus secured, without going into any of the details which 
we shall have to consider further on in connexion with the actual remains of the Limes. 


Ancient. On the east, the line of the ancient Han ‘ Wall’, coming from the junction of the rivers of 
inert Kan-chou and Su-chou, and carried through the desert far to the north of the great Su-chou oasis, 


Ho. first touched the Su-lo Ho at its bend below Yil-mén-hsien.'* Thence it followed the right, or 
northern, bank of the river quite closely down to a point facing the Wan-shan-tzi ridge (Map No. 83. 
p. 2) previously mentioned.* By keeping this part of their line to the northern bank for a distance 
of about forty miles those who laid down the Limes gained several advantages. Besides securing 
the water-supply for their own posts—a very important consideration in this barren region—the line 
thus drawn kept any Hun raiding parties which might cross the Pei-shan desert on the north from 
gaining access to water and grazing. It similarly prevented their close approach to the cultivated 
area, which, as seen from the Maps (Nos. 83. B-p. 2; 85. a. 2), here runs down to the river's left bank. 
Below the Wan-shan-tzii ridge and above the little oasis of Hsiao-wan, the Limes was carried across 
to the left bank under the protection of high ground abutting on the river from both sides, and thence 
followed this bank at varying distances all the way down to the terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho. 
River The advantages which were obtained by keeping to the river's southern bank along this 
crengthens big section of the Limes, approximately 160 miles in length, were, if anything, even greater. 
defence, The continuous belt of riverine marshes and lake-beds, which commences below An-hsi and 
extends along almost the whole of the Su-lo Ho's terminal course, very considerably increased 
the defensive strength of the Limes. It added to it a formidable natural barrier ; for the marshes 
and interlacing beds of the river make, as it were, a huge fosse, which in most places is im- 
passable throughout the year and in others very troublesome during spring and summer. Where 
there were lakes or deep lagoons, it was possible, as we shall see, by including them in the 
line, to restrict the Limes to a chain of towers, and thus for considerable stretches to save the 
very serious effort which the building of the wall involved under forbidding desert conditions. 
Protection It is true that by keeping the Limes to the south of the long belt of riverine marshes 
arse such Hun raiders as could make their way from the north were allowed access to water and 
“ grazing. But against this it has to be remembered that in the desert west of the Tun-huang- 
Hami route, wells or springs of drinkable water must even in ancient times have been very 
rare, if they were not altogether wanting, as they are at present." Thus nature had here 


“ For a brief preliminary account of this eastern section 
of the Limes explored in 1914, cf. my Third Journey of 
Exploration, Geogr. Journal, xlviii, pp. 195 sq. and the pro- 
visional sketch-map attached to it [The new surveys are 
embodied in Sheets 40, 42 of the 1 : 500,000 Map.) 

‘= For the Limes line from Yd-mén-hsien to An-hsi, see 
below, chap. xuvit sec. v. 

The track that Jeade from the eastern end of the Tang 
Ho delta below Tun-huang towards Hami is the last west- 
wards of the several routes connecting the Himi oasis with 
the lower Su-lo Ho Basin on which caravan traffic is made 
possible by the existence of a string of wells or springs with 
drinkable, if brackish, water. It joins the more easterly 
track, now followed by the Chinese ‘high road" from An-hsi 


to Hami, at the well of K'u-shui (Map No. 76. c. 5), and is 
nowhere separated from it by more than about thirty-eight miles, 
as shown by Captain Roborovsky’a survey in the Russian 
Trans-frontier Map xxt, 

Of the two other routes which the same map marks, on 
the authority of natives, as lying west of the Tun-huang- 
Hami route, one, according to information kindly com- 
municated to me by Professor Pelliot, has no existence in 
reality, and merely represents a duplication of it caused by the 
recard of a different set of names for the same serics of wella 
The existence of the second route further to the west seems to 
be equally problematical; for Captain Roborovsky, who 
attempted to follow it from below the western end of the 
Khara-nér, found no wells on it for a distance of over sixty 
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provided a protective zone of waterless ground very difficult to penetrate even for small parties. 
The safety from raids which this belt assured must have become progressively greater as the 
route advanced westwards beyond the terminal Su-lo Elo course; for there the central portion 
of the Kuruk-tagh, wholly devoid of water, pasture, and even fuel, widens more and more on 
the north and renders any crossing by mounted parties practically impossible. The huge sand 
ridges of the Kum-tagh desert provided the Lou-lan route with an equally safe flanking defence 
on the south, and we shall see further on how skilfully the flank of the Limes itself was pro- 
tected on the same side. Thus it is quite certain that no risks of human interference in the 
shape of Hun raids had to be feared on that part of the ancient route which lay west of the 
terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho. 

Chinese statesmen—and soldiers, too,—seem at all times to have been particularly sensitive 
to such risks, and far less ready to face them than those arising from natural difficulties. This 
fact deserves to be emphasized here in concluding our rapid survey of the geographical factors 
which determined the importance of Tun-huang and the extension of the westernmost Chinese 
Limes beyond it. For it helps to explain at the same time why the Emperor Wu-ti's com- 
manders carried their line of wall and watch-stations so far out into the desert as the Su-lo 
Ho's terminal basin, and also why they originally fixed upon the Lou-lan route in spite of all 
its formidable natural obstacles, 


Section I1.—IN SEARCH OF THE ‘OLD WALL’ NORTHWARD 


Though 1 was kept busy during my ten days’ halt outside Tun-huang town by manifold 
tasks, I had taken the earliest chance they left me for a first visit to the famous site of old 
Buddhist temple grottoes, known as Ch'ien-fo-tung, or the ‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’. 
They are situated about twelve miles to the south-east of the town, where a barren valley flanked 
by conglomerate cliffs debouches from the dune-covered foot-hills (Map No, 78, p. 4). My atten- 
tion had been first directed to them in 1902 by Professor L. de Léczy, the distinguished head of the 


miles and was forced through want of water to return to the 
Jake; cf. the map. a4 verala to & inch, attached to vol. iii of 
the Report on his expedition, and the account of this excursion 
given sdid., i. pp. 164 sqq., as translated by Dr. Hedin in 
Pp. 100 sqq. As to the possible identity of this 
route, If it ever existed, with the ‘new northern route’, which 
the Former Han Annals mention as having been opened in 
ap. 2, see below, chap. 31x. sec. vi. 

Dr. Hedin's own journey into the central Kuruk-tagh, 
described for. <7, ii. pp. 104 5qq., casried hin first from Bésh- 
toghrak north to a point approximately go° 26’ long., 41° 28° 
lat, and thence to the aprings of Altmish-bulak. Nowhere 
on this journey was waler to be found, until after eleven 
marches a sajt spring was rcached, known to wild-camel 
hunters from Singer as Kaurttk-bulak, about thirty-two miles 
to the east-north-east of Altmish-bulak. 

‘The region of the central Kuruk-tigh to the north-cast of 
Alonish-bulak, which R. B. Lal Singh under my instructions 
surveyed im 1914 close up to 42° lat (cf. Geogr. Journal, 
alviii. pp. 205 8q.), proved equally waterless and, if anyihing, 
even more sterile through the total absence of deserl vegetation, 
living or dead, over great stretches of ground. 

Tt may thus be considered as certain that the descn ranges 

wu 





and plateaus of the Kuruk-tagh, to the north of a line drawn 
from Kaurdk-butak (itself north-east of the Lou-lan Site) to 
Béeh-toghrak and the terminal Su-lo Ho Basin, are now wholly 
devoid of water a8 far north as the Shona-nér, tbe terminal 
marab of the H&mi River, a direct distance of not less than 
t60 miles from Bésh-toghrak. This big area of absolute 
desert could not be tmversed al the present day except wilh 
camels and during the winter, when tbe transport of ice would 
facilinate the provision of water. 

I can find nothing to justify the belief that the physical 
conditions on this ground could have been essentially 
different in Han times, and consequenily I Seel convinced 
that the ancient route between the end of the Limes and 
Lou-lan musi have been then as well protected by nature 
against Luman intetference from the north as it would be 
pow, if raiding Huns were establi:hed along the T’ien-shan. 
Ic is ue thai Dr. Hedin, about one march to the nonh of 
Bésh4oghrak, came upon some cairns and fragmenis of an 
Iron cooking-pot (eee Central Asia, li. pp. 106 4q.). But the 
date of these relics is quite uncertain, and, having been found 
not far from the Bésh-togbrak valley, they might well have 
been lefi behind by hunters of wild camels, 
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Hungarian Geological Survey and President of the Geographical Society of Hungary, who, as 
a member of Count Széchenyi's expedition and thus asa pioneer of modern geographical exploration 
in westernmost China, had visited these cave-temples as early as 1879. Though not himself 
a student of Eastern art and antiquities, he had been greatly struck by the importance and artistic 
interest of the remains. His glowing description of the fine fresco paintings and stucco sculptures 
that he had seen there, and the close connexion with early Indian art which he thought to have 
recognized in some of them, had aroused my deep interest and supplied the main cause for the 
extension of my expedition so far eastwards. 

In my Personal Narrative I have endeavoured to describe the vivid impressions with which that 
first rapid visit paid on March 16 to the wonderful site of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’ had filled me.’ 
They abundantly sufficed to show me how rich was the field which here opened for the study 
of Buddhist pictorial and sculptural art in China. Inadequately equipped as | felt myself to be for 
a task of this nature and magnitude, | realized the importance of securing whatever materials 
I could for a record of these artistic treasures, and the consequent need of a prolonged stay. 
My hope of thus aiding research in other directions also was greatly strengthened when that first 
visit yielded evidence, small in extent but unexpectedly definite, that there was a real foundation for 
the vague rumours I had first heard at Tun-huang through Zahid Bég, a Turki trader from Urumchi 
settled there in exile, about the accidental discovery of a great deposit of ancient manuscripts hidden 
in one of the cave-temples. 

The fascinating prospects held out by my plans upon the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ made me feel 
doubly anxious to begin without delay the exploration of the ancient Chinese Limes. That this was 
a task which ought necessarily to come first at this season was quite clear from my Taklamakan ex- 
periences of the climatic conditions that were likely to prevail in the desert as soon as the winter 
had passed. It was essential that I should start back to the line of the ruined wall and watch- 
stations well provided in the matter of guides, diggers, and supplies in order to obviate needless delay 
in my proposed operations. In all these respects serious difficulties soon revealed themselves. Of 
the ruins I was anxious to trace and explore in the desert nothing was known to the scholarly 
magistrate of the Asien, Wang Ta-lao-yeh, a new arrival from another part of Kan-su, nor to 
his military confrére, Lin Ta-jén, the commander of the local militia, though both from the first 
showed friendly interest in my work and to the end proved very attentive and helpful.2. Whether 
it might have been different with any of the other educated Chinese in the town, I am unable 
to state. But, in any case, the deep-rooted secretiveness of the local Chinese population effectively 
prevented any offer of guidance from them or from such Tungan herdsmen and hunters as 
occasionally visit the nearer of the riverine jungles. 

How great were the troubles about labour and transport which had to be faced and over- 
come during the next two months, I have related in some detail elsewhere: Here it must suffice to 
mention that, what with the general scantiness of labour, due to depopulation; with the easy 
life and consequent indolence prevailing among the people of Tun-huang in general; with the 
weakness of the local administration, and—last but not least—the innate dread of the ‘ Gobi’, 
or desert, shared by all Chinese, even the provision of the dozen or so of diggers we managed 
to secure in the end from Tun-huang, all hopeless opium-smoking wastrels, proved a very serious 
business for my official patrons. 1 had ample opportunity, then and after, to observe how different 
from the conditions familiar to me in Chinese Turkestan were the relations between nominal rulers 


' Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 20 sqq- in these oudying parts of China, cf. Deserd Cathay, ii. pp. 14 
* Regarding these two sympathetic and well-meaning 8q-, 17 Sq., 33 99q., 69, 232 qq. 
officers, ypical representatives of the pre-revolution hierarchy ® See Desert Cathay, ii, pp. 32 899. 
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and ruled in these outlying parts of China proper. It seemed to me—and the statements made in 
confidence by my official friends confirmed this observation, which has a certain historical interest— 
that there survived, among the Tun-huang people in particular, a lingering consciousness of being, 
as it were, military colonists guarding an important outpost of the empire, and a strong sense of local 
individuality. They certainly needed handling with special care and discretion on the part of those 
put in authority over them, and the serious local outbreak, to which Wang Ta-lao-yeh became 
a victim soon after my departure from the district, strikingly demonstrated that even such qualities 
would not always suffice to avert trouble. 

Of the fortified border line westwards, and of the opportunities for interesting archaeological 
work that its remains might offer, I had been able to form some idea on my journey to Tun-huang. 
Bur | had been obliged to turn away from it before reaching Yantak-kuduk, and thus there remained 
the question whether the line of wall really continued to the north of the oasis also, and what its 
direction might be beyond it. This problem, in conjunction with some vague information about a 
‘kéne-shahr’ which Zahid Bég gave, decided me to start my explorations by striking due north 
towards the Su-lo Ho course. The first march, which took me on March 23 to the small village of 
Shih-tsao, showed me plentiful marks of the destruction left behind by the Tungan raids, though 
some thirty-eight years were said to have passed since the last of them. The further we passed 
from the town, the more frequent became the sight of ruined homesteads and temples. Yet the 
land around them was once more under careful cultivation. Another significant feature was the 
number of large bastioned forts I sighted here and elsewhere within the oasis, defended by high and 
massive walls of clay, recent in appearance. The houses within were few and rarely tenanted. 

These strongholds had all been built or repaired by the neighbouring villagers when Tungan 
raids threatened during the years of the great rebellion, or at the time of more recent Muhammadan 
tisings in the Hsi-ning region. When the raids actually did reach the oasis in the sixties of the last 
century, these scattered places of refuge had fallen, one after the other, an easy prey to the onslaught 
of the fanatical rebcls, who spared neither women nor children. Only that portion of the population 
escaped which sought safety in the town of Tun-huang, and there many were carried off by starvation 
during a long, if intermittent, siege. ‘These little village-forts, known as p'u-(ztl or pao-tet §% -F., 
became a very familiar sight to me throughout the Kan-su oases that I visited.‘ What prompted 
their construction or maintenance was solely the traditional Chinese policy of seeking safety behind 
high walls, however inadequate their defence might be in numbers or spirit. The appearance of 
these places of refuge strongly recalled to me the Pathan village forts, or ‘ Killas’, so corimon in the 
turbulent tribal tracts beyond the Indian North-west Frontier. Yet what utterly misleading conclu- 
sions as to the character of the peaceful Kan-su settlers might be drawn from this apparent resem- 
blance by a future archaeologist, who would see only the ruins of their ill-fated attempts at defence | 

So far we had followed the cart road leading to Hami. On the following day we struck to the 
north-west and crossed successive stretches of fertile land, left deserted since Tungan days, between 
others where cultivation had been resumed. It was very instructive to see how new homesteads of 
modest dimensions had been established among the ruins of more substantial dwellings built before 
the Tungan inroads, and how young plantations of trees were growing up amongst the few old elms 
which had survived the period when this tract had remained without people and its timber had been 
at the mercy of wood-cutters from Tun-huang town. How often the oases of the Tarim Basin, 
whether abandoned or still inhabited, may have seen a similar process! Then we approached the 
left bank of the Tang Ho and crossed a deep channel taking off from it, which evidently was an old 
canal of importance (Map No. 78. p. 3). Beyond it extended a wide steppe of reeds and scrub, 

‘ For photographs of such fortified villages, cf. Desert Cathay, ii. Figs. 218, 231, 230, 2§3- 
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then partially flooded, where the reclamation of old abandoned fields could be seen actually pro- 
ceeding in places. 

The ‘kéne-shahr’ of which Zahid Bég had told me, and to which our Chinese companions gave 
the name of Shih-pan-tung,’ proved a ruined ‘ town‘, indeed, but one abandoned only since the great 
Tungan rising. Nevertheless, there was something of archaeological interest to be learned from an 
examination of its remains. They were those of a typical small Chinese town enclosed by crum- 
bling ramparts of stamped clay, which formed an approximately orientated square of about 375 yards 
on each face. Its dimensions thus showed a close approach to those of the ancient Lou-lan station. 
The little town, which had served as an administrative centre for the northern portion of the oasis, 
had been sacked by the Tungan rebels some forty years before, and had since fallen into complete ruin. 
The enclosing walls had crumbled away in places into a mere agger, or mound. Heaps of shape- 
less débris, with remnants of walls of sun-dried bricks, extended over the greater part of the interior, 
marking the position of houses. Any timber that they once contained had long been carried away, 
and plentiful tamarisk scrub was growing both among the low débris heaps and over the empty 
spaces. But the alignment of the usual two main streets crossing each other at right angles, some- 
what after the fashion of a Roman cas¢rum, could still be made out clearly. 

Through the gate in the centre of the southern wall passed the main road towards a ruined 
temple, raised on a mound and masking the north gate (Fig. 151). Its walls, built of hard bricks 
with plenty of terra-cotta relievo work in the usual Chinese style, still carried a roof over the second 
story, which, raised on a massive base of sun-dried bricks, formed a separate shrine. The stucco 
images which it sheltered were al] badly broken by vandal hands, but manifestly still objects 
of worship, and a large decorated bronze bell was left ¢ se¢u, in spite of Tungan wrecking. There 
was evidence here that continuity of local cult was asserting itself amid the surrounding desolation, 
I found similar proofs of its tenacity again and again among the many ruined sites of recent date 
within the parts of Kan-su that I subsequently visited. Less successful than this continuance of the 
gods in old quarters, but perhaps equally significant in a way, was the attempt which seemed to have 
been made to reoccupy a small Ya-mén situated on the central road and not far from the south gate. 
It was solidly built and comprised some rooms still roofed, but in a state of collapse. Some 
petty official appeared to have returned here after the town was deserted, perhaps charged with 
an attempt to re-colonize it. Auspicious sentences penned on scarlet paper and other written 
relics of official occupation still stuck to walls and posts. As I walked across the débris area and 
along the line of the decayed walls, passing more than one rubbish-heap, I thought of the rich 
archaeological deposits which might await some successor in the distant future—if only the ground 
would dry up completely | 

On the following morning the march was resumed to the north-north-east, where, from the 
height of the town wall, I had sighted a watch-tower. It was reached after crossing for close 
on four miles a scrub-covered steppe, bearing obvious marks of old cultivation, where large patches 
had been recently cleared by burning and were now being flooded for sowing. The tower, T. xxiv 
in Map No. 78. pv. 3, occupied the top of a small clay ridge about eleven feet high and was 
manifestly of old construction ; for its masonry, consisting of hard lumps of clay impregnated with 
salt, which had been quarried on the spot and used as bricks, showed the same regular layers of reeds 
and tamarisk twigs, here at intervals of about ten inches, which were characteristic of the masonry 


* This and all other Chinese local names recorded in the survey, This record, 1 regrel, in nol accessible to me al 
Kan-su aheels of the Map have been carefully transcribed by present. Hence the Chinese formes of the names cannot be 
Dr. L. Giles from the record in Chinese characters which was shown here. 
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in the towers guarding the old wall west of the oasis. The tower, measuring about twenty feet 
square at its base and rising to over eighteen feet, formed a remarkably compact mass, probably on 
account of the cementing effect of the salts which had been absorbed in the material. _ Its solidity, 
as well as its age, could be gauged from the way in which wind erosion had carried off the natural 
clay beneath the corners without any injury to the overhanging masonry. 

Of the hoped-for line of wall there was, however, no trace to be seen here. Nor did I notice 
any old remains as we pushed on to the north-north-east, where I wished in the first place to locate 
the course of the Su-lo Ho. The ground we crossed for another four miles was covered with rich 
scrub and tamarisks, and two rough enclosures, made of very hard lumps of salty clay and evidently 
intended as sheep pens, showed that it had been used at one time for grazing. From the top 
of a low and narrow clay ridge then encountered I first sighted on the north a wide marshy expanse, 
indicating approach to the river. In the midst of it a succession of clay terraces was ranged in 
rows, all striking east to west. It was a very instructive sight, as it recalled at once the eroded clay 
Mesas I had passed in such numbers within the dry terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho, north of the 
present one, and again in the vicinity of the Khara-nor.* 

It soon furnished also the manifest explanation of their origin. A mile or so further on 
we came to the first freshwater lagoon, and then had to ford a succession of shallow watercourses, 
all flowing westwards and fed from the river. It was easy to realize here the cause which had 
determined the bearing of the rows of clay terraces. It was clearly the action of flood-water which, 
working on the bottom deposits of an earlier and wider alluvial bed, had carved out ridges parallel 
to its own line of drainage from east to west. Subsequent erosion by winds blowing mainly from 
the north-east had cut up these ridges into rows of isolated terraces, and this scouring still continued 
on the bare clay surface raised above the flood level. Here I had a striking illustration of that very 
process of erosion, by the combined forces of running water and wind, to which I had been led to 
ascribe conjecturally the formation of those strange Mesa ‘witnesses’ previously found after 
leaving Bésh-toghrak in basins now wholly or partially dry. We shall see what careful use had 
been made by those who constructed the Limes line of the excellent positions which these high clay 
terraces furnished for watch-stations. Hence this quasi-geological explanation of their origin may 
well find a record here. 

For two and a half miles beyond the first clay ridge I succeeded in pushing on northward 
across belts of boggy ground and a network of shallow flood channels running between the chains of 
clay terraces. After I had crossed with difficulty a channel about twenty yards wide and 4-5 feet 
deep, in which the water flowed briskly, the main course of the Su-lo Ho came in, sight at last, 
marked by a wide sheet of ice. But the ground had long before this proved quite impracticable for 
laden camels, and the intention of sending the Surveyor across the Su-lo Ho, in order to have the 
whole of its terminal course mapped from the right bank, had to be abandoned.’ Camp was pitched 
by the side of the first lagoon reached, and next morning I retraced our route to the southernmost 
clay ridge, and thence started eastwards in search of the continuation of the Limes line that I was 
eager to locate. The ruined remains which Captain Roborovsky's map marked by the side of the 
route to Hami, and which, 1 conjectured, might possibly have some connexion with it, still lay 
a considerable distance away to the east and could not be expected to guide us. But within two 
miles or so in that direction rose a conspicuous tower, already sighted on the previous day's march, 
and to that I now led my party. 

The reed-covered steppe which had to be crossed to it showed traces of fields and irrigation cuts 

© See above, pp. 552, 575 5q- my instructions by R. B. Lal Singh, but in the reverse 
* This task was in 19t4 successfully performed under direction. 
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so clearly marked as to make their recent abandonment obvious, and with this the structure of the 
tower, T. xxv (Fig. 152, Plate 34), fully agreed. It was built on a clay ridge, rising about sixteen 
feet above the depression on the north, and proved both massive and remarkably well preserved. 
Measuring twenty-six feet square at the base, it rose to a height of about twenty feet. Its top bore 
a brick parapet and within this a roofless cella, open to the south, but provided with the peculiar 
masking wall which usually serves to screen the street entrances in modern Chinese temples or 
mansions. The cella walls, some ten feet high, still retained a good deal of plastering. It was im- 
possible to examine this superstructure more closely, because the ladder-like stairs which once led up 
to it on the west side, as shown by the holes in the masonry left for beams, had disappeared. 

A variety of details proved that the tower could not be of an early date. The bricks were 
much smaller than those in the towers which had been examined along the ancient wall to the 
west, measuring only 12 by 6 inches, with a thickness of two inches. The characteristic thin layers 
of reeds between courses at regular intervals were not to be found here. But quite as significant 
was the observation that the cella walls and parapet had alternate courses of bricks set horizontally 
and vertically, i.e. on edge, a mode of construction that I never met on Chinese soil except in 
modern or mediaeval buildings. For traces of the ancient wall I searched in vain; but to the south 
a low earth rampart about 100 feet square adjoined the tower and evidently marked an enclosure. 
From what I saw later on of similar towers at different points outside the Tun-huang oasis, I 
conclude that T. xxv was a structure of somewhat recent origin, intended to serve as a place of 
observation and temporary refuge for a small outlying settlement. 

In the absence of any more towers I felt puzzled as to the best way of continuing the search for 
the wall, but decided to march on further east, where in any case we could expect to strike the cart 
track leading north towards Hami, and thus secure guidance to Roborovsky’s ruins. When, after a 
march of about four miles, the plane-table was fixed on one of the few isolated clay terraces rising 
above the scrubby plain, I scanned the horizon in vain for any tower or other guiding mark, But 
the Surveyor’s keen eyes noticed animals grazing in the distance, and after a couple of miles’ ride 
eastwards we came upon a large flock of sheep, cows, camels, and ponies guarded by two armed 
Tungans, their owners. 

It proved a very fortunate encounter. The nomads looked rough, and their truculent ways 
could scarcely have roused confidence in solitary wayfarers ; but they were well acquainted with the 
riverine grazing-grounds on the lower Su-lo Ho, and, in contrast with the secretive reticence of the 
settled Chinese, had the saving grace of pride in their local knowledge. When questioned about 
‘old P'ao-t'ais’ and offered a reward, the elder of the Tungans agreed to guide us to a point where 
water for camping might be found and a sight of some towers obtained. He proved true to his 
promise. A ride of another three miles or so to the north-east under his guidance brought us to an 
isolated clay terrace some forty feet high, on the edge of a wide marshy belt stretching away to the 
river. He called the spot Ch'ing-shui-k'éng-tzii (see Map No. 81. a. 2). Once on the top, he 
pointed to the south and south-east, and there I could sight through my glasses no less than 
ten towers extending in a line approximately east to west. In spite of their ruined state and the 
distance, which subsequently proved to be from five to ten miles, they were lit up clearly on the horizon 
by the yellowish rays of the sinking sun. I could not feel any doubt that they marked the align- 
ment of the old wall for which I was searching, and the sturdy ruffian by my side had reason to be 
satisfied with the reward in silver I there and then gave him. 

I was still gazing at the line of towers through my prismatic glasses when, without any 
hesitation or questioning, he jerked out the information that they marked ‘the old Han road from 
An-hsi to Lopnir’. It seemed like a strange confirmation of the conjecture to which M. Bonin had 
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first given expression, and of a belief which a series of antiquarian observations had steadily helped 
to foster in me, though in a somewhat different form. But there was no evidence yet as to the 
correctness of the dating which the Tungan’s statement implied. nor even was it possible to make 
sure whether it was derived merely from a shrewd guess or from some genuine tradition. He did 
not claim himself to have followed this ‘old Han road’ much further west. All he would assert was 
that an elder brother of his, since trading at Hsi-ning-fu, had taken a strange, i. e. non-Chinese, 
Auan, or official, along it soon after the old route from Tun-huang to Lop-nor was reopened. This 
detail makes it appear to me very probable that the foreign traveller meant was the ill-fated 
M. Martin, who, as related above, was the first European in modern times to make his way through 
the desert from Tun-huang to Abdal and Khotan, but did not live to record his story.* 

Far away to the north-north-east and beyond the river there was visible a large group of ruined 
buildings, of which our Tungan spoke as heathen temples. Owing to the flooded state of the river, 
they were not accessible [rom our camp. Later information leads me to believe that these ruins 
were of recent origin, belonging to an abancloned roadside station on the route to Hami. My 
endeavours to retain the hardy Tungan as a guide in these regions proved of no avail. As related 
elsewhere, he soon left us with a promise to return in the morning, which he did not keep, and was 
then searched for in vain. Thus there vanished from my horizon for good the only man who 
could or would tell me of the ‘old wall’. 


Section III.—FIRST DISCOVERY OF DATED HAN RECORDS AT T. xxvii 


On the morning of March 27 1 set out with my Indian assistants and half a dozen Chinese 
labourers to the south-east. ‘There I hoped to strike approximately the middle of the line of towers 
I had sighted. J'rom the low-lying, scrub-covered plain across which we had to move they were 
invisible. But another conspicuous clay terrace helped to guide. On reaching it after some two 
and a half miles, we found on it a small troglodyte dwelling, occupied by an old Chinese wood- 
cutter.'' He professed, as was to be expected, total ignorance of old towers and everything else. 
Beyond this, a belt of exceptionally thick scrub arid low tamarisk-cones, among which a small 
channel coming from the Su-lo Ho was steadily spreading inundation, impeded both view and 
progress, At last we emerged at the foot of a gently sloping, gravel-covered ' Sai’ with much dead 
wood on the ground and a few stunted Toghraks still alive. Then, in front of me, I saw rising the 
truncated cone of an old watch-tower, in shape and construction just like those previously examined 
in the desert westwards. As I galloped towards it, my eye soon caught the line of a low mound, 
with the familiar fascines exposed on the eroded surface, stretching away across the bare gravel to 
the nearest tower on the east, and continuing also with a divergent angle to the south-west. Then 
I felt quite assured that [ was back again on my ‘old wall’ or chin chiang, as our Chinese soon 
learned to call it. 

The watch-tower, ‘I’. xxvi (Fig. 150), was strongly built of regular courses of hard clay, each 
from 33 to 4 inches in thickness, between which were embedded the characteristic thin layers 
of tamarisk brushwood. ‘The four faces of the solid square structure slanted slightly inwards. 
In order to give additional cohesion, the stamped clay had been reinforced by the insertion of 
vertical posts, which were probably joined up within by other timber, and of which one was 
conspicuously exposed on the top (see Fig. 150). At its base the tower measured approximately 
twenty feet square, and its height, in spite of the broken top, still rose to about twenty-five feet. 


" Cf. above, p. 565. * This point is marked in Map No. 81. a. 3 by our subsequent Camp 166. 
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The wall which the tower was intended to guard passed to the north of it with a bastion-like 
projection, keeping at a distance of nineteen feet or so from the north foot of the base. Erosion by 
wind and driving sand, the force of which we felt only too well amidst the bitterly cold blasts of 
these days, chiefly coming from the east and north-east, had long ago carried off al] but the lowest 
layer of fascines in the wall (Fig. 161). Here they were made up entirely of tamarisk branches, 
a clear proof that the character of the vegetation on the adjoining ground towards the Su-lo Ho had 
undergone no great change since the time when the wall was constructed. But the ends of these 
lowest fascines cropped out so clearly from the overlying stratum of pebble-filled clay and gravel on 
the level flat that the line of wall, thus marked as a low but distinct swelling, could be followed by 
the eye with ease and to a considerable distance. The next tower to the east, T. xxx1, towards 
which the line of this egger ran quite straight, proved to be only one and a quarter miles away. 
Beyond it three more towers, T. xxxlI-xxxiv, were within sight ; but I had to leave the examination 
of them till later. 

Returning to tower T. xxv1, I had a close search made of the ground immediately adjoining it, 
Unpromising enough it looked, as the gravel surface was perfectly bare and level except for some 
clay débris fallen (rom the tower close to its east foot. But a kind chance provided encouragement 
at the outset. At a spot about twelve feet from the south-cast corner of the base, careful 
examination of the surface showed slight refuse cropping out among the pebbles, After the 
ground had been scraped here (see Fig. 150), it proved to be the last remnant of the miscellaneous 
rubbish that once filled a small apartment about eight feet square. Of its walls, built with clay and 
faced with reeds and plaster, only traces survived. But even this shelter, scanty as it was, had 
sufficed to preserve relics of interest and obvious antiquity. The first to turn up, and almost on 
the surface, was a wooden tablet, T. xxvt. 1, over ten inches long and close on one inch in its actual 
width, bearing Chinese characters neatly inscribed in five small columns and a larger single line 
below them, The document, which Chiang Ssil-yeh at once recognized as part of an account, will 
be found deciphered and reproduced in M. Chavannes’ Documents chinois, No. 702, Plate XX, and has 
proved to contain part of a multiplication table. No evidence of date such as I was eagerly looking 
out for was to be found either in this tablet or in two other fragmentary Chinese records on wood. 
One, T. xxvi. 3 (Documents, No. 703, Plate XIX), with very clear writing, was part of a broken label 
which, as M. Chavannes' decipherment has shown, refers to a cross-bow and arrows of a certain 
military detachment ; the other was a piece from a record of the ‘slip’ type, so familiar to me 
among the Chinese documents of the Niya and Lou-lan Sites, showing merely two characters. 
A fourth record, also a ‘ slip’, was less broken, but its numerous characters were rendered illegible 
by salt that had permeated the wood. 

Chiang Ssi-yeh declared that the writing bore a strangely ancient look, and scanty as were 
these records, the mere fact of their material being wood, and their discovery at a spot of so little 
apparent promise, were enough to justify further hopes, The ground near the tower was scraped 
eagerly down to the natural soil by the labourers, whom a prompt reward in silver had now roused 
from their torpor. But in addition to numerous pieces of broken pottery, all of black, well-burnt 
clay, marked on the outer surface with narrow parallel ridges due to the matting in which the ware 
was moulded, there turned up only a small wooden knob, painted black, ‘I. xxvi. oo1, of uncertain 
use, and a much-worn shoe of woven hemp string, T. xxvt. 002, of which details will be found in the 
Descriptive List below. The pottery and the shoe have since proved to belong to types which 
I can now safely associate with Han times. But at the time I gave a more grateful welcome to the 
chronological evidence supplied by two Han copper coins of the Wu-chu type, much clipped and 
corroded, which were discovered adhering to each other at five yards’ distance to the west of the 
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tower, and about a foot below the surface. Yet obviously these coins could not by themselves 
suffice for the dating of a ruin which even at the present day is within reach of people from the 
Tun-huang oasis; for we know that this type must have continued to circulate right down to the 
beginning of the T’ang period. 

I next proceeded to the first tower visible to the south-west, whence return to camp would be 
shorter for the tender feet of our Chinese diggers. For about three-quarters of a mile the low, 
gravel-covered plateau—for such it proved to be—continued, and for this distance I could trace the 
line of the wall with ease. As parts of it were still over three feet in height, I could ascertain 
that the method of construction was exactly of the type first observed near T, 11, tamarisk 
branches being used instead of reeds for the fascines which intervened between the successive 
layers of stamped clay. Beyond, I lost the wall on difficult ground, true ferzarn coupé, where soft 
eroded soil lay amidst scattered tamarisk-cones and dunes rising up to fifteen feet or so. After 
another mile and a half we arrived at the ruin sighted, T. xxvu (Fig. 153; Plate 34). Though badly 
decayed, especially on the east and south, it could clearly be recognized as that of a watch-tower. 
It had been built on a narrow clay ridge, undoubtedly of the type and origin previously described, 
and extending as usual from east to west. A section of this ridge is also shown in Plate 34. The 
top of the terrace, occupied by the tower, rose about seventeen feet above the level of the eroded 
ground on the south and showed clear marks of erosion having continued since the tower was 
erected. To this fact it is due that the original dimensions of its base could not be measured with 
accuracy. Brickwork could be traced on the north face for about twenty-two feet and on the west 
for about nineteen feet; but there can be little doubt that this tower, too, had been, as usual, square 
in ground plan, It was built of sun-dried bricks, full of straw and rather soft, measuring on the 
average eighteen by nineteen inches, with a thickness of seven inches. Its actual height was about 
seventeen feet. 

Close to the west side of the tower was a mass of fairly soft refuse, extending over the top of 
the ridge for a length of about fifteen feet (Fig. 155). As subsequent clearing showed (see Plate 34) 
it overlay the remains of a small structure, poorly built and partially cut into the natural clay, and 
filled it to a height of three to four feet. Scarcely had the men been set to work on this refuse when 
there turned up, on the south-west and quite close to the surface, three wooden slips inscribed with 
quite clear Chinese characters, T. xxvit. 1-3 (Doc., Nos. 577, 564, 563; Plates XVI, XVII). 
They were in perfect preservation and of the usual size, being close on nine and a half inches in length 
and from a quarter to half an inch wide. Chiang Ssii-yeh at first sight recognized that two of them 
bore full dates, a most welcome discovery. Presently three more inscribed ‘slips’ emerged from 
under six inches to a foot of rubbish in the middle of the heap. One of them, T. xxvit. § (Dee. 
No. 566, Plate XVI), though incomplete through being burned at one end, also bore a date. It was 
obvious that I had struck a good mine. [But there was no time left to clear it with care before 
nightfall. and, as it was impossible to locate the xten-haos, or regnal periods, without reference to 
tables, I hastened to return to camp. Both Chiang and myself were greatly exercised by conjectures 
about the age which the dated records would reveal for the ruined towers and the line of wall 
guarded by them. 

Arrived in camp I settled down with Chiang Ssii-yeh to search for the ‘ Nien-haos’ in the 
chronological tables attached to Mayers’ C/tnese Reader's Manual, In the absence of any definite 
clue, hundreds of regnal periods had to be searched through within the limits which seemed possible, 
from Han to Sung times. Of the reading of one Nien-hao, Yung Ping IK =, in T.xxvir 5, Chiang 

2 The site-mark T. xxv. 1 of No. 577 appears through a misreading as T. xxvii. 6' in Documents, p. 125, and in 
PL. XVIL, sid. 
to7 46 
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felt quite sure. Unfortunately this proved to occur repeatedly, in the sixth as well as in the third 
century a.p., and further back I scarcely ventured to look. In the other Nien-hao Chien $i 
..., Shown by T. xxv. 2, 3, my learned Secretary was at a loss how to identify the second character, 
though written clearly enough in both slips. No Sinologue familiar with the intricacies of Chinese 
palaeography will wonder at his doubts, nor have anything but praise for the scholarly frankness 
with which my excellent literatus-friend was wont at all times to express his difficulties. 

In vain I searched near the Yung Ping periods previously mentioned for any Nien-hao which 
might give Chiang Ssii-yeh a clue to CAten.... At last I had the courage to look back a few 
centuries: there was a Yung Ping period beginning in a.p. 58, and, separated from it only by one 
Nien-hao covering an interval of two years, there stood the regnal title of Chien Wu eq pg. 
When I showed it to Chiang, he at once recognized in it the second character which had puzzled 
him so far. Chen Wu was the first regnal title adopted by the Emperor Kuang Wo-ti, whoin a, p. 
25 founded the Later Han dynasty, and the twenty-sixth year of it, which is the date recorded in both 
the documents T. xxvit. 2, 3, thus proved to correspond to a.p. 50. There could be no doubt any 
longer that the old frontier wall, the ruins of which I had determined to explore, went at least as 
far back as the first century of our era, and that the wooden documents which I had in my hands 
as proof were the oldest original Chinese records in writing, as distinct from inscriptions, so far 
brought to light It was a discovery both gratifying and inspiriting: all along archaeological 
evidence had caused me to put faith in the antiquity of this Limes, and now I felt fresh confidence 
in its successful exploration. 

On the morning of March 28, with an icy gale blowing from the north, I directed our camp to 
be moved to the ruined tower T, xxvitt, which I had sighted on the previous evening on the south- 
west of, and next to, the one then so successfully prospected.* The position was convenient for 
following up the exploration of the other ruined towers sighted to the west Moving ahead with 
every available man, I started the same morning the clearing of the thick layers of refuse which 
were very soon discovered on the south slope of the clay ridge occupied by T. xxvi. Then, 
leaving the work to be continued under my assistants’ supervision, I proceeded to reconnoitre the 
ruined towers just mentioned. But instead of describing the tasks as they were taken up and 
carried out in succession of time, it will be more convenient, for the reader as well as myself, if 
T record the results in the topographical order of the ruins. I propose to follow the same plan also 
in regard to other sections of the Limes which I was subsequently able to explore in detail. 
Such a treatment will make it easier to consider topographical features bearing on the Limes in 
conjunction with the archaeological facts revealed by its exploration. 

The complete clearing of the ruined watch-station T. xxvii did not disappoint the hopes which 
the first visit had raised. The débris lying by the tower on the west (Plate 34; Fig. 155) 
proved to belong to a room measuring fourteen feet from east to west and probably quite as much 
or more across. The north wall had completely disappeared through erosion. Those on the west 
and east were, at least in part, cut from the live clay of the narrow ridge occupied by the tower ; 
but on the east side a brick-facing, ten inches thick, had been given. The south wall was three 
feet ten inches in thickness and entirely built of bricks which measured thirteen by seven inches, 
with a thickness of five inches. Through it led the entrance, three feet wide within, and narrowing 
to two feet three inches outside, evidently for the sake of greater protection. The floor of the 
room, when completely cleared of the refuse filling it to a height of over three feet, was found to 
occupy the same level as the lowest masonry course of the tower. Obviously the top of the ridge 


7 In Map No. 81. 3 the symbol lo mark the position of Camp 164 at T. xxviu has by an oversight been omitied. 
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had been cut down to some extent in order to provide a safe and adequately wide foundation for 
the tower. From this again it could be reasonably concluded that the general shape of the ridge 
must have been in Han times much the same as now. Nevertheless, the progress made by erosion 
was clearly indicated by the fact that both to the north and east the outer masonry of the tower had 
disappeared along with its clay foundation. 

As seen from the plan and section, the original clay bank between tower and room had been 
left standing to a thickness of about three feet, and still survived to about the same height. In the 
south-east corner of the room there was found a low platform, six feet by two, in plaster, and 
facing it in the south-west corner a projecting post of brickwork which, judging from the blackened 
surface of the adjoining remnant of the wall, is likely to have served for lighting fires, The smoke, 
in accordance with common Chinese practice to this day, would be allowed to find its way outside 
through a hole in the roof. It was interesting to note that the entrance had been approached on 
the south by a kind of ramp, cut into the live clay and about three feet wide, leading up to a narrow 
terrace or landing in front of the entrance. This ramp could be traced down to a level about ten 
feet below that of the Aoor in the room, and this indicates the minimum extent of erosion which the 
ground adjoining the ridge must have undergone before Han times. The deepest point of the 
depression immediately to the south appeared now to lie about seventeen feet below the level of 
the floor and the base of the tower. But, of course, it is impossible to say exactly how much of this 
difference of seven feet is due to erosion subsequent to the erection of the watch-station. About 
twenty yards to the west of the foot of the tower there was found a small heap of millet straw with 
a piece of reed-matting, which had found shelter under the clay débris fallen from a small knob of 
the ridge and was lying on a level about six feet beneath the tower base. Being in all probability 
coeval with the occupation of the post, it makes it probable that the ridge even then had an 
irregular outline not very unlike that shown by Fig. 153. 

Tt was in the refuse lying to a height of a foot or two above the landing previously mentioned 
outside the entrance that the first documents of T. xxv had been found. The complete clearing 
brought to light in the same place over a dozen more inscribed slips, among them some intact and 
the rest either broken or mere shavings. To these were added seven more pieces, T. xxvi. 13-19, 
from the interior of the room. One of the new finds (now No. §62), as we recognized with much 
satisfaction on the spot, showed the clearly written date of the 11th year Chen Wu, corresponding 
to A.D. 35, and marked a further step back in antiquity. Another, No. 565 (Joc., Plate Xvi), 
in excellent preservation, furnished the date of a.p. 53. Thus the dates represented among the 
seventeen records from this ruin which M. Chavannes has included in his Documents as being 
decipherable (Nos. 562-78) are now proved to range over a.p. 35-61. Chiang Ssii-yeh felt sure 
that the great majority of them referred to military posts or individual officers, though he emphatically 
disclaimed any attempt to make out the details. So I could not fail to arrive at the conclusion, to 
which every archaeological fact also pointed, that the room by the side of the watch-tower had 
served for the accommodation of some officer or clerk attached to the troops that guarded this 
section of the Limes, 

This conclusion has since been fully confirmed by M. Chavannes’ decipherment and lucid 
interpretation of the documents. It would be supererogation and, indeed, of little practical utility 
if, on the basis of his exhaustive labours, 1 should attempt to review the records from the ancient 
Chinese Limes separately as they were found at each of the many sites along its far-flung line. 
I shall instead restrict myself, here and elsewhere, to a brief mention of such points attested by the 
documents as have a direct bearing on the date, locality, purpose, and similar features of each 
individual ruined structure. Fora general synopsis of the data which M. Chavannes’ unsurpassed 
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learning and critical acumen secured from the mass of very interesting but often exceptionally 
obscure records, I must refer to Chapter XX. Even that synopsis need be attempted only in so 
far as it may help to throw light on the history and general organization of the Limes and the daily 
life led along it. 

Among the records found at T. xxvii particular archaeological interest attaches to No. 569 
(Doc., Plate XV), a neatly written wooden label with the string still attached, which had evidendy 
been taken from a bundle containing a soldier's outfit. From M. Chavannes' translation we now know 
that it mentions ‘a cuirass and a pair of shoes in leather belonging to the //sten-wei company of 
Wan-sui #é, jg’. That the latter name was that of a locality, and in all probability of the part of the 
Limes comprising, among others, the watch-station at which the label was found, is proved by two other 
records, also from this ruin, which mention the Vang-we company quartered at Wan-sui (Dor., 
No. 568, Plate XV1) and the appointment of a certain officer ‘ under the orders of the commander of the 
post of Wan-sui’ (Doc., No. 574, Plate XVI). That the Yang-wei company guarded the neighbour- 
ing watch-station T. xxvii in a. p. 75 is seen from No. 614. Three documents found at T. xxvit 
supply us with the names of other companies garrisoning this section of the Limes. Ina, v. 35 
it was the Axn-fien company (No. 562), in a.p. 50 the An-kan company (Doc., Nos, 563, 564; 
Plate XVI); in a.D. 53 the company called Aeo-wang had succeeded (sid. No. 565;). Wan-sui 
seems to have been connected in some way with ‘the Y2-ho yf Ft barrier’: but no exact indication 
of the position of the latter is furnished by the three records from this station (Nos. 567, 568, 572) 
which mention it. Nor can the ‘eastern section’, of which No. 570 names a certain post com- 
mandant, be located at present. 

That the room by the side of the tower T. xxvit had seen a good deal of clerical activity was 
also proved by over a dozen blank slips of wood, T. xxvut. 0014, found here. Those that were 
complete were of the regulation size; many had become very thin, obviously by repeated paring 
after use. They, no doubt, belonged to the stock of wooden stationery kept ready at this little 
office. Finds of small miscellaneous objects, mostly fragmentary, were plentiful among the refuse 
lying within the room and strewing the slope outside. They are mentioned separately in the 
Descriptive List at the end of Chapter XX below. Apart from a small fragment of coloured 
porcelain, T, xxvut. 2 (Plate IV), which is likely to have been brought here in T'ang times or later, 
I may mention pieces of stoneware bowls, T. xxvu. 1. 5,0024, which, on account of their brownish 
or greyish glaze corresponding to that also found on pieces from other portions of the Limes line, 
may safely be ascribed to the Later Han period. But here, as at all stations of the line, potsherds 
of the dark-grey, mat-marked type were found in far greater abundance, though owing to their very 
commonness the specimens that I brought away were few.’ Very frequently the rims had holes 
drilled in them for fastening up broken jars, ete., which, though no longer fit to hold liquids, would 
serve for keeping cereals and the like. The very coarseness of the fabric invests this practice with 
a special significance. Together with so many other indications, it helps to bring home to us the 
humble and penurious conditions in which the rank and file, if not the petty officers also, must have 
passed their days on this dreariest of desert borders. 

Among several wooden ink-seals (T. xxv. 003, 005-006) of a type also found at other stations 
I may mention one, T. xxvit. 15 (Plate 1.11), as still retaining engraved on its bottom a Chinese 
character of ancient form, but as yet undetermined. Besides two wooden dice or counters, also 


* Regarding a military district of the Fi Ao é« wei in the good by the numerous specimens of ihe common pottery 
Tun-huang command, also mentioned in the Former Han types which I collected in 1gt4 along the whole Limes line 
Annals, cf, M. Chavannes’ note on No. 61, Documents, p. 26. from its western end to the Elsin-gol. 

* This shortcoming of my first exploration has been made 
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ofa type represented elsewhere, T. xxvir. 007-008, two roughly-cut wooden pens, made of tamarisk 
twigs, T. xxvtt. 0018-0019, throw some light on the occupations of those who were stationed here. 
Passing mention may be made of two wooden spoons, T. xxvtt. 001§, 0017, and of a broom and a 
well-made piece of fibre string matting, T. xxvii. 0021, 0023 (Plate LIV). There is in T. xvi, oo10 
a specimen of those curious wooden pegs showing a roughly-drawn grotesque face, which turned up 
in numbers at different watch-stations, and of which the true purpose still remains to be determined 
(cf. Plate Lil for other examples). The wooden fire-stick, T. xxvit. 0011, ‘female’ portion, is of 
interest as closely agreeing, in shape and arrangement of the holes, with the pieces found at the sites 
of Niya, Endere, and Lou-lan.* 


Section 1V.—SEARCH OF RUINED LIMES STATIONS T. xxvit-xxx 


The tower T. xxvitt was found to be situated about one and a half miles to the south-west of that 
last described. and, like it, on a low clay ridge rising above eroded ground with scanty tamarisk growth, 
It proved to be very badly decayed, as seen in Fig. 136, and no exact measurement of its original 
ground-plan could be obtained. It is likely to have been, as usual, about twenty feet square at the 
base ; the actual height was about thirteen feet and the material stamped clay, with thin layers of 
tamarisk brushwood at intervals of three to four inches. No other structural remains could be 
traced ; but at first sight my eye caught thick layers of refuse covering the south slope of the ridge 
from about ten feet down to about twenty feet below the foundation of the tower, Their total width 
was close on thirty feet, and at the foot of the slope, where the refuse rested in horizontal strata on 
the natural soi! of soft alluvial loess, it lay quite three to four feet high. Its position showed clearly 
that, at the time when the tower was built, the clay ridge must already have risen some twenty feet 
above the immediately surrounding ground and thus offered itself as a good look-out place to watch 
the riverine depression northward. This is likely to have been covered in ancient times, even more 
thickly, perhaps, than it now is, with tamarisk-cones and other growth of scrub, and thus to have 
needed close guarding. To this special feature of the ground I would ascribe the relatively short 
distances at which the watch-stations of this eastern section of the Tun-huang Limes were built, 
nowhere more than about one and a half miles, and in places only about one.’ 

The chief ingredients of the refuse were straw of reeds, twigs and bark of tamarisks, and dung 
of horses—obviously, in the main, stable refuse thrown down here from some watch-station forming 
a link in the long chain of posts which ran along the wall. But from the very edge of the top of the 
heap protruded the small but quite legible fragment of a Chinese slip (T. xxvut. 1; Dac., 
No. 647, Plate XVIII), and as soon as clearing was started, ancient records on wood cropped up in strik- 
ing abundance. It proved, indeed, a precious rubbish-heap, and in the end the day’s work which 
it cost us was rewarded with the discovery of over seventy pieces, of course mostly fragmentary. 
Out of the total M. Chavannes found forty-seven sufficiently legible for publication in his 
Documents 

The variety of the miscellaneous correspondence and office ‘papers’—for as such I could 
through Chiang Ssii-yeh’s help safely recognize them—found here and at T. xxv was sufficiently 
great to familiarize me on the spot with the main external aspects of this ancient Chinese stationery 
on wood, The most usual form was certainly the thin wooden slip measuring, as already stated, from 
9 to g$ inches in length and from quarter to half an inch in width. The fact that there were com- 
plete slips containing up to thirty characters and more in a single vertical line (seee. g. T. xxvist. §4; 


* Cf above, p. 233. T. xxvut, see below, p. 604. 
' As to the apparent exception between T. uxvi and * See Documents, Série F. Xxvit1, pp. 135-41. 
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Doc., No. 614, Plate XVII) illustrates the often remarkable neatness of the writing, and also the 
obvious desire to bring the whole of a communication or record on to a single slip. Sometimes, 
however, the writing was arranged in more than one column on the same face of the slip (see 
e. g. Doc. No. 682, Plate XIX), or continued on the back (e.g. Doc., No. 563, Plate Xvi). It is clear 
that there must have been cases when private letters or official documents—to say nothing of texts 
of books, ete.—required more than one slip for their record. As to the method used for keeping 
such a series arranged, some notes will be found below.™ 

Among the woods used for the slips, that of the cultivated poplar (Pops/us alba) seemed by far 
the most frequent, just as it had been at the Niya and Lou-lan Sites. But, as I had already noticed 
at Lou-lan (see e. g. Doe., Nos. 752, 754, Plate Xx11!), there appeared also, as seen e. g. in Doc., Nos. 
607, 627, Plate XVIII, etc. a peculiarly streaked, soft wood which Naik Ram Singh, being a carpenter 
by inherited training, at once recognized as belonging to some conifer. It certainly could not have 
grown in a climate so arid as that of the lower Su-lo Ho basin must have been throughout historical 
times; of this the survival of the Limes remains is by itself conclusive evidence. The nearest and 
most likely district for its supply was on the north slopes of the western and central Nan-shan, where 
I subsequently found remnants of fir forest, still considerable in extent. An import from a far 
greater distance is represented by the neat slips of bamboo which turned up at other ruined stations 
of the Limes west of Tun-huang (see e.g. Doc., Nos. 524~31, Plate XIV), and of which T. xxvii. 
add., No. 645, was my first specimen on this ground. Additional variety was given to this ancient 
wooden stationery by the use of that abundant local material, the tamarisk. Among the finds 
of the refuse-heap at T. xxvii it appeared in what might be called ‘ fancy’ shapes, such as tamarisk 
sticks with several roughly-cut faces, e.g. Nos. 618, 629, 640, 644 (Doc., Plate XViIl), or else with the 
bark left adhering in part, No. 641; the notched polygonal stick, No. 617 (Doc., Plate XVIII); the 
peg-topped broad label, No. 616 (sér¢.); the curious Jadle-shaped piece, No. 628, etc. Clerical con- 
vention was evidently not so strict for personal communications between those stationed on the line 
as about official correspondence. For mere ‘copy-writing ‘, with which soldiers quartered at this and 
other stations seem often to have beguiled their time (see e. g. Nos. 641, 643), sticks of tamarisk cut 
on the spot were obviously good enough. Yet the supply of properly made wooden stationery 
clearly had its value, and for economy's sake it was used over and over again, as is shown by the 
number of ‘shavings’ from regular slips (e.g. Doc., No. 649, Plate XVIII), and the fact that the slips 
have often been thinned by repeated paring. 

Turning to the contents of the documents found at T. xxv, I may note among points of local 
interest that the complete slip No. 614 (Doc., Plate XVIIl), dated in a. D. 75, mentions the Vang-wer 
company, which we have already come across at T. xxvil. Two men belonging to it are reported 
to have received and forwarded a letter brought by a mounted official from /7sz-f'u JR 38, a place 
which is not otherwise mentioned, but which, considering the position of the post relative to the route 
towards Hami, might well have been situated in that direction outside the Limes. No. 613, also of 
A.D. 75, refers to the commandant of the watch-post of Aao-wang, a name which in a record of 
T. xxvur (No. 565) figures as that of a company stationed apparently in this neighbourhood in 
A.D, 53. The Yang-wer and P’o-x companies are named in Nos. 620, 621, but without details which 
might help to determine their station. Of more interest to us is the polygonal notched stick 
No. 617, Doc., Plate XVIII, on which is written a direction for the circulating, apparently of some 
order, ‘to the commandants of observation posts and to the quarters of companies in the eastern and 
western sections of Wan-sud and in the eastern section of 7‘un-hu Zp AA’. The latter name is 
found also in Nos. 618, 6t9. Of Wan-sui we have seen above that it was probably the designation 


™ See chap. xx. sec. vi. 
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of that tract on the Limes which comprised the neighbouring watch-station T. xxv. 7"un-hu 
may well have been the name of the part of the Limes adjoining Wan-sui on the west. 

Of the wall itself no trace had survived here or at any other of the towers to the south-west of 
T. xxv, a fact for which the character of the surface soil, with the consequent result of wind-erosion, 
is quite sufficient to account. Even the quarters sheltering those who had once kept watch by the 
tower had completely disappeared. Yet from the plentiful refuse thrown out by them it was 
possible to draw some conclusion as to the conditions of their life. Among the miscellaneous small 
objects found here and detailed in the Descriptive List, wooden articles such as spoons, rough 
combs, sticks of various sorts, and the like are the most common. Numerous, too, were small 
oblong wooden blocks, T. xxviut. c-g, k~n (Plate Ltll), apparently intended to be made into dice or 
counters. Plate Lif shows also two ink-seals, T. xxvii. j, q, on which, however, the Chinese 
characters have become mostly effaced. Of particular interest are two wooden seal-cases, 
T. xxvin. a, b, evidently meant to be attached to some closed bag or other receptacle by means 
of a string passed across or through them. Their types are represented also by numerous 
specimens found at other points of the Limes, and have been fully described in the List, under 
T. vit. 5, as well as illustrated by specimens shown in Plate Lill. The special importance of the 
types to which the two seal-cases of T. xxvitt belong lies in the fact that they show the same 
arrangement of three grooves for folds of string over which the seal was to be impressed in clay, as 
Thad first discovered in 1901 on the envelopes of the Kharosthi documents brought to light at the 
Niya Site. These seal-cases supplied additional and conclusive proof that I had been justified 
before in tracing all such details of that ancient wooden stationery of the Tarim Basin back to 
earlier Chinese models.” 

Among small metal objects I may single out for briefest notice the portion of a cast-iron hoe- 
blade, T. xxvitt, 0018, an implement represented also elsewhere on the Limes (see T. xv. 009) ; the 
bronze buckle, T. xxvtit. 0020; and the bronze arrow-heads, T. xxvitt. 009-0012, specimens of the 
several modifications of the type which, as the abundant finds all along the Limes have proved, was 
prevalent in Han times. Its chief characteristic is the blade triangular in section, with each face 
slightly leaf-shaped and a hexagonal socketed shank; often one or more faces have small hollows. 
References to the entries where the various forms have been detailed will be found in the 
Descriptive List, and reproductions of different specimens in Plate LU. The examination of the sub- 
types and their grouping with reference to the several classes of ' regulation’ cross-bows, which are 
frequently mentioned in our documents as among the equipment of the various posts and small 
detachments guarding the Limes, would be a very interesting subject of inquiry; but it would fill 
a small monograph by itself. 

T. xxvii. 1-3 are specimens of the dark-grey wheel-made pottery which, with or without ‘mat- 
marked’ outer surface, was found in abundance here, as at other watch-stations of the Limes, both 
amongst refuse and on the surface of the ground. I have already referred to the numerous 
fragments which showed perforations on the edges with regular drilled holes. Here the discovery 
in the rubbish-heap of several pieces still actually reunited by a cord-fastening, of which T. xxvitt. 2 
(Plate Lil) is a specimen, conclusively explained these perforations. The practice bears witness to 
the value which the quondam owners had attached to their pots and jars, however badly damaged. 
Indirectly it also serves to show the remoteness of the guarded line of the wall from the inhabited 
area at this and most other points of the Tun-huang Limes. As the material was of the coarsest, 
and hence, no doubt, cheap enough, only the difficulty of transporting the larger earthenware from 
the oasis would account for this continued use after the roughest mending. Yet two small pieces of 


" Ch Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 361 sq.; also above, p. 382. 
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silk, T. xxvit, 0021, one of a fine muslin-like texture, showed that, in spite of such obvious marks 
of penury affecting the rank and file. the refinements of life were not altogether absent at such 
stations. 

On proceeding from T. xxvint towards the next tower on the south-west I noticed, at a little 
over half a mile’s distance, a clay ridge about fifty yards long and twelve feet in height, bearing near 
its centre a knoll about ten feet high, which at first suggested the remnant of a ruined tower. Ic 
proved to be only a natural clay ‘witness* with no trace of structural remains. Yet on the top of 
the ridge potsherds of the dark-grey wheel-made kind previously described, together with fragments 
of animal bones, lay in such abundance that occupation during the period when the Limes was 
guarded appears very probable. The natural clay terrace, even without a tower, would supply 
a convenient position for a subsidiary look-out post, as I subsequently found in the case of a number 
of stations near the Khara-nor. The tamarisk-cones extending along the line marked by the towers 
became from here onwards morc scattered and fell to only four or five feet in height. At last they 
disappeared altogether beyond the ruined station T. xx1x, reached after another three-quarters of 
a mile. 

Here, too, the tower, as seen in Fig. 154, had been built on a small clay ridge, no such 
advantage of ground being ever neglected by those who constructed the ‘Wall’. It was built with 
layers of stamped clay, each from three to four inches thick, on a base about twenty-one feet square, 
and rose in fair preservation to a height of over twenty feet Tamarisk brushwood inserted 
between the successive layers attested the antiquity of the original structure, but the remains of 
a parapet, built of rough bricks and still about five feet in height, seemed to prove that it must have 
been repaired at some later time. Closer examination of the top was impracticable, as there was 
no trace of stairs apart from some holes on the south face which may once have served as 
footholds. 

The impression of an ancient Limes tower that had been put to later use was distinctly 
strengthened by the presence of a relatively well-preserved enclosure, about 107 feet square, 
of which the tower itself formed the north-west corner, as seen in the plan (Plate 34). The walls 
of this enclosure, constructed of rough bricks and lumps of hard clay and strengthened by layers 
of tamarisk brushwood at intervals of about fifteen inches, bore a manifestly later look (see Fig, 154), 
and at the south-east corner still rose to a height of nearly eight feet. Within this corner were 
traced foundations of brick walls belonging to a couple of rooms that had been built against the 
east wall. The bricks here measured thirteen by seven and a half inches with a thickness of five 
inches; they were laid in alternate courses five and seven and a half inches high respectively. The 
thick accumulations of refuse found above these remains yielded nothing but plentiful reed straw, 
burnt brushwood, and droppings of horses and camels. Similar deposits, affording no chronological 
clue, also made up a large refuse-heap that was found about ten yards outside the south-west corner. 
But here we came, quite close to the surface, upon a large pottery jar, intact up to the neck and 
about a foot high, T. xxix. 0013 (Plate IV). Its surface seemed to have been coloured by oil, The 
piece of coarse goat’s hair fabric, T. xxx. 009, was also found here. 

Definite evidence of later occupation, such as the strictural indications just noticed had 
suggested to me from the first, has been furnished by the small pieces of fine keramic ware, with 
highly glazed surface, which were picked up in plenty both within and around the enclosure. The 
careful examination which Mr. R. L. Hobson, of the British Museum, was kind enough to make 
of the specimens brought away (see T. xxix. a-m. in Descriptive List, Chap. XX. sec. vii), 
has established the fact that, besides glazed stoneware pieces which he would attribute partly to 
T'ang and partly to Sung times, there are among them also fragments of porcelainous ware 
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(T. xxtx. k, 1 12) and two of undoubted Chinese porcelain (T. xxix. i, j). As the latter is 
definitely known to have first made its appearance among the keramic products of China at the 
beginning of the Sung period (a.p. 963),* occupation of the site, continued or intermittent, down 
to that period, and possibly even later, may now be considered as proved. The glazes of the 
stoneware pieces vary greatly, including a number of fine colours, such as black, creamy, greenish 
turquoise, brown, etc., some with minutely crackled surface, as well as several mottled tints, 

The presence here of later keramic débris, the first 1 had come across on this ground, helps 
towards the approximate dating of the sculptured remains which were brought to light by the 
dearing of a small ruined structure about fifty-two yards to the west of the south-west comer of the 
enclosure, It proved to be a little shrine, measuring only nine feet by eleven inside and having 
its completely broken entrance on the narrower side to the south. The walls, preserved elsewhere 
to a height of four or five feet, were twenty inches in thickness and built with fairly hard bricks of two 
sizes, one twelve by seven and a half inches with a thickness of five inches, the other twelve by six 
inches and three inches thick. Débris of broken bricks, reed wattle, and partially charred timber 
filled the interior. This was mainly occupied by a brick-built platform, four feet broad to the north 
and three feet elsewhere, running all round it except at the entrance on the south. Numerous 
fragments of stucco sculpture, found mainly in the débris covering the platform along the north wall, 
left no doubt that the little ruin had been a Buddhist shrine. 

The fragments, T. xxix. 002-0012, though all badly broken, are of unusually hard clay which, 
as the darkened colour of the surface and the partially charred wooden core in the larger pieces 
suggest, probably owes this quality to accidental firing in a conflagration. They comprise hands 
(003) and portions of arms (0012. a, b) probably from more than one relievo figure, life-size or 
somewhat smaller, together with miscellaneous pieces of fingers, drapery, and ornaments. The 
details of the modelling and appliqué decoration show close dependence on the models of Graeco- 
Buddhist art. Considering the very conservative development of this Buddhist art on Chinese soil, 
and also the present inadequacy of our chronological knowledge concerning it, I do not think it safe 
to attempt any very accurate dating. But, with this reservation, I should be inclined to attribute 
these remains to a period not later than T'ang times. Instructive and interesting in this respect 
is the fragment, T. xxix. 002 (Plate CKXXIX), which has two small heads, one above the other, each 
only about three inches high, but very carefully modelled. The look of placid contemplation in the 
upper head and the intense anger and passion in the lower one, with its frowning brows and eyes 
and mouth wide open, are very cleverly expressed. As a third head is evidently missing below, it 
is probable that a ‘ Trimarti’ representation of some Buddhist divinity was intended. We may 
trace a certain resemblance in style to the small naturalistically treated relievo heads recovered in 
numbers from the ruins of ‘Ming-oi' in the Karashahr district (cf. Plates CXXXII, CXXXIII)." 

It is clear that the remains of the small Buddhist shrine here uncovered must have had some 
relation to the watch-station close by and the wall which passed it That they belong to a period 
much later than the construction and maintenance of the wall is equally certain. The question was 
how to account for their presence at a point of the Limes which, as proved by the dated records 
found at T. xxvu, xxviu, must have already been abandoned during the Later Han period, or at 
least soon after. The same question obviously arose as regards the fragments of keramic products 
of manifestly later origin found within and outside the enclosure adjoining T. xxix. From the first 
there presented itself the conjectural explanation that it was probably the tenacity of local worship— 
such as I had so often seen exemplified elsewhere, and last among the ruins of Shih-pan-tung— 
which had here caused a small shrine to be maintained and restored Centuries after the wall was 

“CC Brinkley, China, its History, Art, ete, iXe pe 12+ © See below, chap. xxi. sec. iii. 
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abandoned. This explanation has since received support from a variety of corresponding observa- 
tions made elsewhere ' within the barrier’ (¢uaz na-fou), as the modern Chinese expression would 
have it, which I shall have occasion to mention. 

But the essential proof of its correctness lies in a local fact which I soon discovered. It 
is that the direct route from the Tun-huang oasis to Hami and the other oases along the T‘ien-shan 
passes even now quite close to T. xxix. On my way back to Tun-huang from Camp 166 | actually 
followed this route, marked by a deep-cut cart track, which leads past T. xx1x at a distance of scarcely 
more than half a mile to the west and then passes close to the foot of the clay ridge bearing the tower 
T. xxx Now, if we assume that in ancient times the important route to Hami already crossed the 
line of the wall here—and unchanging topographical facts distinctly justify this assumption—the 
existence of a small shrine near the gate station located at T. xxix. and its continued maintenance by 
pious wayfarers down to T'ang times or later, are easily accounted for. So is also the continued 
use by travellers of any shelter that the enclosure adjoining the ancient tower T. xxtx provided. 

An exact and striking parallel is supplied by my subsequent discovery of the existence of 
a similar cult in T‘ang times at the ruined Limes station T. xiv, which, as we shall see, represents the 
famous ancient frontier ‘gate’ of Yi-mén, the ' Jade Gate’, leading to the west, and of its continu- 
ance at a quite modern shrine close by.* Another parallel, supplied by a shrine still actually ‘in 
being’ at the very point where the Limes line was crossed by the route leading from old Kua-chou 
to Hami, will have to be discussed in the chapter dealing with the remains in the An-hsi region.” 
For the pious customs which are observed to this day by those who pass ‘ outside the barrier’ 
(éuan wat-fou) at the well-known gate station of Céta-yit Anan of the modern ‘Chinese wall’ west of 
Su-chou, and which are likely to be but a faithful reflex of those once prevailing at the ‘ Gates’ of the 
ancient Limes, I may also refer to a later chapter.’ My explorations of 1914 along the Limes line 
from An-hsi to the Etsin-gol have since familiarized me even more with the fact that practically 
every point where a route passes outside the line of the ancient wall is marked either by a ruined 
shrine or by one at which worship still lingers to this day.’ 

In reality I had not to go far from T. xxix in order to find evidence of the same old local wor- 
ship still continuing to the present day, though at the time I did not realize its true import. When 
proceeding from there to the south-west, towards the next and last tower visible on that side, T. xxx, 
about a mile and three-quarters distant across an open salt-encrusted plain, I noticed about half-way 
a few rough enclosures built with lumps of salt-impregnated clay and obviously intended as shelters 
against the piercing winds. The Hami cart-track, already mentioned, passed between them. In the 
middle of one rose a miniature chapel, half-ruined, built of the same coarse material. Looking back 
in the light of the abundant indications since noticed, f feel assured that this modest substitute for a 
shrine, manifestly of quite recent construction, represents the last lingering trace of the cult which 
those leaving or regaining the border wall of the Empire were once accustomed to pay at the little 


* The direction of this Tun-huang-H&mi route is 
accurately indicated in Captain Roborovsky’s map. It passes 
T. xux, which is marked by the entry of a ‘mined tower’ 
in his map, and subsequently is shown as crossing the Su-lo 
Ho to a group of buildings marked by a Chinese name in 
Russian transcripuon, apparently representing Lao-ch'dan-tsa. 
The position is identical with that of the Rumed dutidings in 
our Map No. 81. a. 2. 

An alternative track, leading further east and implying 
a considerable détour, was followed by Roborovshy in 
August, 1895, when the floods of the Su-lo Ho evidently 
made the main road impracticable. This track also passed 


T. xxx, and subsequently approached the Limes line again 
in the vicinity of T. xxx1-xxxrv, which his map marks by 
the entry ‘ruins’. 

* See below, chap. xin. sec. j, 

* Cf. chap. xxvi. eec. ii. 

" Cf. below, chap. xix. sec. 

* A record of these instances must be left for my hoped- 
for publication on my third journey. Here a reference to 
the temple still maintained at the ruined frontier station of 
Chiiao-wan-ch'éng on the Su-lo Ho (Map No. 83. p. 2) will 
suffice. 
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sanctuary of the ‘Gate’ by the ruined station T. xx1x. Local worship dies hard—in China quite as 
much as elsewhere. 

T. xxx, the westernmost tower I could trace on this part of the Limes, proved to be a square 
mass of stamped clay, rising to about fifteen feet in height, but too badly decayed through erosion to 
permit of exact measurement at the base, which is likely, however, to have been, as usual, a square 
of approximately twenty feet Raised on a small clay terrace, about twelve feet high, it made a con- 
spicuous landmark on the dismal s4ér-covered flat. Apart from potsherds of the hard dark-grey 
kind described above, no ancient remains of any sort could be found. Neither of the wall nor 
of other ancient buildings could traces be expected to survive on such ground, where wind-erosion 
above, and salt moisture below, the soil had full scope for destruction. Though the view from the 
top of the terrace was quite open, no other ruin could be sighted to the west, except the tower 
T. xxrv already examined on my way north of Shih-pan-tung. It just showed its top above a maze 
of erosion terraces. 1 was unable to spare time to search the ground westwards for remains of the 
Limes. But I am inclined to believe that its line may well have run in the direction of Shih-pan-tung 
and then, after crossing the Tang Ho delta, have joined on to the section of the wall which I traced 
in 1914 for some distance to the south-east of the Khara-nor. 


Sectios V.—SURVEY OF LIMES LINE TOWARDS AN-HSI, T. xxxi-xxxv 


Before turning to the remains of the wall explored north-eastwards, a few remarks on the 
general topography of the ground along this section of the Limes may conveniently find a place 
here. Looking from T. xxx to the south and east, I could see a belt of absolutely bare salt- 
encrusted soil extending far away. Such scattered old tamarisk-cones as rose above it to heights of 
eight to ten fect had long ago been completely cleared of their dead wood. I crossed this belt on my 
return march to Tun-huang, and found, as I expected, that its abundant salt-crust was probably the 
result of the overflow, or ' spill’, from the eastern canals of the oasis which is allowed to empty itself 
over this area. Compared with the ground marked by clay ridges, and from T. xxvt eastwards by 
gravel ‘Sai’, which the line of the Limes follows, this shdr-covered belt seemed to form a shallow 
but distinct depression. This observation has been confirmed by the experience of the ground 
further east, gained in April, 1914, when, starting from Ko-ta-ching (Map No. 81. a. 4),' I set out to 
strike the Limes to the north-north-east and on my way to it had to cross a wide depression of salt 
marsh, which at that season proved almost impassable. 

Thave thus been led to conclude that there extends from east to west a long stretch of low 
ground, water-logged for a great part of the year and salt-covered bog for the rest, which occupies 
a large portion of the area shown in Map No. 81. a-c. 3. It mins parallel to the relatively narrow 
belt of higher ground over which the Limes wall was carried between Tun-huang and An-hsi, and 
lies to the south of it. This raised belt stretches itself parallel to the Su-lo Ho bed with its riverine 
marshes and divides it from the southern depression. To the west of T. xxvr it has, as we have 
seen, a surface of alluvial clay which retains steppe vegetation but is, all the same, undergoing wind- 
erosion, as shown by the low clay ridges on which the Limes stations were invariably built here. 
East of T. xxv1 the surface changes to that of a low gravel plateau, flanked on the south by a zone 
of drift-sand, which again forms the edge of the marshy depression already mentioned. With the 
geographical explanation of the latter we are not concerned here. But | may mention in passing 
that its marshes appear to be fed on the east and west by the ‘ spillage" of the canals of An-hsi and 
Tun-huang respectively, and in the centre by the floods which the torrent-beds crossed on the high 
road between those oases occasionally carry down from the outermost ranges of the Nan-shan."" 

' The Lo-ta-ching of the map is a misreading. ™ See also below, chap. xxv. sec. i. 
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This rapid survey of the ground between Tun-huang and An-hsi will suffice to prove that, here 
as elsewhere, those who laid down the line of the ancient Chinese Limes well knew how to turn to 
account any advantage that could be secured from the natural configuration. By running their line 
on the belt of rising ground they kept the wall well above the inundation level of the spring and 
summer floods, and yet sufficiently close to the river to secure access to water from wells or other 
supply. At the same time a sufficiency of scrub and reeds was assured for grazing and fuel. But it 
is equally certain that the whole of this Limes line from Tun-huang to An-hsi or Kua-chou, as the 
oasis was called until long after its construction, lay through desert ground, In ancient times, just 
as now, no cultivation was possible along it or anywhere near it, until a point was reached, about 
fifteen miles west of An-hsi ‘town’, to which water could be carried by the canals of the An-hsi 
oasis. 

On the morning of March 31, when the thermometer still showed a minimum temperature 
of 39 degrees Fahr. below freezing-point, I proceeded from T. xxviit to explore the linc of towers 
eastwards. On the eroded ground between T. xxvit and T. xxvt I searched again for remains of an 
intermediate tower, such as in view of the distance intervening, over two and a half miles, is likely to 
have stood here, but in vain. As soon as the gravel-covered plateau was regained near the tower 
T. xxvt, where the first wooden records had been found, the wall could be traced unbroken for about 
six miles. There was here no need even of taking the direction from the four towers which still rose 
high along this stretch and had already been sighted from a distance. So clearly the line of the 
wall showed itself above the uniform expanse of bare gravel, both in the straight curtains between 
the towers and in the bastion-like semi-lunes by which the line curved round to the north of each 
tower. In some places, the alternating layers of brushwood fascines and gravelly clay still rose to 
three {eet or thereabouts; in others, erosion had almost reduced the agger to the ground level. 
But even there the layer of thick tamarisk branches used for a foundation was quite distinctly seen 
emerging on either side of the low gravel-covered swelling. 

The general bearing of the line was from east-north-east to west-south-west, as seen in the map. 
It is parallel to the direction of the strongest of the winds which in this dreary desert couloir rarely 
cease blowing for long and are particularly violent in the spring, and there could be no doubt that 
it had helped much to preserve the unbroken stretch of wall. Yet the wall was not absolutely 
straight over the whole of it, the towers not being placed exactly on one line, but with slight 
variations of bearing. Thus from the foot of T. xxvi the next four towers could be seen at the 
same time. As these slight deviations could not be due to any reason connected with the ground. 
the configuration being the same throughout, the idea suggests itself that they were intended. 
perhaps, to facilitate the simultaneous observation of fire-signals and the like on a number of these 
watch-towers. The distances between the towers also varied, from about three-quarters of a mile 
(T. xxxtv to T. xxxv) to over one and a quarter miles (between T. xxvt and T.xxx1). The ground 
to the north was everywhere an absolutely bare gravel flat, and for a distance of at least two miles 
could be watched even from the level of the wall with ease. 

The towers were all uniformly built of layers of stamped clay, usually four to five inches thick, 
with tamarisk brushwood between them. The base appears to have been always about twenty feet 
square, but it could not be exactly measured in each case as the state of preservation differed, the 
effects of erosion becoming more marked towards the east. T. xxx still rose in a fair state to 
a height of twenty-six feet. Among slight débris on its east side, probably marking the position 
of a small hut, there was found a pentagonal stick (Doc., No. 704). The Chinese characters on 
four of its faces still await interpretation. Near the tower, teo, was found the small bronze arrow- 
head T. xxx1. oor, with the usual triangular blade of Han type (Plate Liu). The next tower, 
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T. xxxut, did not stand to the same height, but the bastion-like projection of the wall in front of it 
was particularly well marked here. The distance of the wall northward was twenty-six feet, to east 
and west fifty-six and thirty-three feet respectively. A rubbish deposit, probably from some quarters 
once adjoining the tower but now completely eroded, only yielded a few wooden relics, among them 
a rough pen, T. xxxit. 002, a hemp string, and the like. The bronze arrow-head T. xxxil. 009 was 
picked up on the surface at the north foot of the tower. 

Close on the south of the tower T. xxxit was an enclosure about thirty-five feet square, built 
with lumps of clay and layers of tamarisk brushwood. Though salt-impregnation had made its wall 
almost as hard as concrete, erosion had reduced its height to a maximum of about two feet, and in 
places had completely effaced it. Apart from the droppings of horses nothing was found within or 
near the enclosure. T. xxxtv proved to be a tower much injured by wind-erosion, which had 
reduced its solid clay masonry to about sixteen feet from north to south and about twelve feet 
across. The base had been undercut by etosion, and a big fissure ran down through the clay, which 
nevertheless still rose to a height of seventeen feet. A low heap of débris about twenty feet to the 
east contained the foundation of a clay wall about fifteen inches thick, together with broken bricks 
and bundles of reeds, possibly from a roofing. Here was found the well-preserved wooden label, 
No. 705 (Doc., Plate X1X), which apparently mentions the silk string for a particular type of cross- 
bow as belonging to a certain company raised, as its name shows, under the Han dynasty. Besides 
some other small wooden relics this heap yielded the large fire-stick (‘female’), T. xxxtv. oo1 
(Plate LI), and the elaborately cut block, T. xxxiv. 003 (Plate LIV), the use of which has not been 
determined, In the débris, and about two feet above the natural soil, there turned up a copper coin 
of the W’u-chu type attributed to the first-second century a.p. Of T. xxxv nothing remained but alow 
mound which only contained disintegrated red clay and ashes, evidence of some structure destroyed 
by fire. That this had been a watch-tower is made practically certain by the bastion-like semi-lunar 
projection which the line of the wall makes north of it, just as in the case of the towers previously 
examined. 

Half a mile to the east of this last tower the wall became lost amidst dunes of drift-sand that 
rose up to fifteen feet in height and were evidently the offshoot of a sand belt encroaching from the 
south, Further on, it again emerged in patches. After having thus tracked it for about two miles 
from T. xxxv, I reached a broad belt of gravel, fringed by dunes both on the north and on the south, 
and found there a remarkably preserved stretch of wall, quite unbroken for 256 yards and rising in 
places to a height of fully seven feet (Fig. 158). It seems probable that its preservation in this fair state 
had once been aided largely by the protection of a high cover of sand, though now the drift heaped 
up against it lay only three to five feet high above its foundation. The uniform distribution of the 
sand on either side showed that the direction of the wall, east-north-east to west-south-west as before, 
was also that of the strongest among the prevailing winds. In fact, without this direction the wall 
could not have survived at all on the bare, level ground fully exposed to the erosive action of 
the winds. 

In the centre of this stretch the wall had a remarkably solid appearance. Its sides showed 
searcely any trace of erosion, except that they had lost the revetment of fascines laid horizontally 
in the direction of the wall which they are likely once to have possessed. Otherwise the particular 
method of construction could be studied with ease. As shown quite clearly by Fig. 157, layers of 
fascines, about six inches thick, made up of mixed tamarisk twigs and reeds, alternated with strata, 
three to four inches thick, of coarse clay and gravel from the soil on the spot. Where the photograph 
of Fig. 157 was taken, I counted eight double layers of fascines and stamped clay, making up a total 
height of a little over seven feet. I noticed that, while the fascines were mainly made up of tamarisk 
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brushwood. reeds prevailed on the top of each layer. This suggested that they had been specially 
inserted there in order to provide a more level surface for the succeeding stratum of clay and gravel. 
From the solid regularity and neatness of the whole it may be inferred with considerable probability 
that the successive layers of this prs¢ had been systematically stamped within boarded forms, after 
the fashion still practised by Chinese and others in the dry Central-Asian regions. Water was in 
any case necessary for the construction, and must have been brought from the nearest lagoon or 
branch of the Su-lo Ho. 

The thickness of the wall as actually measured across the top was over six and a half feet ; it 
was apparently about one foot more at the base, allowance having to be made for the attrition which 
the uppermost layer of fascines had suffered on its edges through erosion. As both faces of the 
wall were practically vertical, its thickness must have been at first uniform throughout. That its 
original height was much greater may be considered certain ; for, as subsequently noted, | found it 
still actually rising to over ten feet near T. xtt, a tower on the Limes westwards. ‘To this strangely 
built wall the salts contained everywhere, then as now, in the soil, the marshy water, and the desert 
vegetation had given a quasi-petrified consistency ; their presence was attested in the wall itself and 
in all its materials by abundant salt efflorescence. Yet the fibrous reeds, when detached, and to 
a minor extent also the tamarisk twigs, still retained much of their natural flexibility. 

To the pliant tenacity of this material, apparently so frail, it was mainly due that the wall had 
succeeded in withstanding for so long that most powerful of the forces which nature or man could 
bring against it in this desert region—slow-grinding but incessant wind-erosion. As I looked at it 
here rising before me, still solid with a strength upon which even modern feld-artillery could 
probably make but little impression, | was more than ever struck by the skill with which those old 
Chinese engineers had not merely laid down their line, but also improvised its rampart. My 
subsequent explorations westwards, and those, too. by which in 1914 I traced the Limes far away 
to the east, have only tended to increase my respect for their remarkable exploits. Across a desert 
area extending over hundreds of miles, bare of all resources, and in most parts even of water, it 
must have been a most difficult task to construct so solid a wall as this. Merely to provide and 
maintain the labour for it required organizing powers of no small order. That in view of the 
magnitude of the enterprise the materials for construction had ta be sought exclusively on the spot 
is obvious. But it illustrates the remarkable technical intelligence and adaptability of those who 
directed the enterprise that, hurried as the work of safeguarding the newly gained line must have 
been, they chose the materials and methods which, though of little apparent strength, were yet 
those best adapted to local conditions and most likely to make the achievement last for ages. 
1 much doubt whether any others that they could have commanded, then or now, would have stood 
better the stress of two thousand years and the constant onset of eroding forces. 

For another mile and a half f continued the march among low sand-dunes without coming 
upon any further traces of the wall or sighting any more towers, though the view was open enough. 
1 was forced to conclude that on this particular stretch of ground erosion had succeeded in its work 
of eflacement. This has been confirmed by my experience of April, 1914, when, returning to the 
neighbourhood of this ground from the south under more favourable conditions, I had considerable 
difficulty in tracking the line again. On the previous occasion regard for our animals in need of 
water and grazing obliged me to break off the search and to turn northward to the river. It was 
reached after a march of over seven miles, crossing in succession a belt of absolutely sterile gravel, 
a dry river-bed with wild poplars still alive, a zone with dead tamarisk scrub, where a well-marked 
cart-track coming from An-hsi was encountered, and finally a belt of live riverine jungle containing 
the deep-cut bed of the Su-lo Ho. The volume of water that it carried at the time amounted, on 
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the basis of the measurements I was able to make, to at least 4,000 cubic feet per second, if not 
more. But the wide marshy belt within sight to the west showed clearly that none of this water 
could possibly be utilized for cultivation. 

Overnight the wind increased to a Buran, this time from the west, and the consequent murky 
condition of the atmosphere for some days left no chance of a further search for the Limes line 
eastwards, The town of An-hsi, to which it would have carried me, I was in any case bound to 
visit later. So I decided for an early return to Tun-huang in order to spare time for the explorations 
awaiting me on the west. The main object which had prompted this expedition to the north-east 
was already secured. It had proved that the remains of the ancient wall actually continued east of 
Tun-huang, as I had conjectured from the first. In addition, I now carried back indisputable 
evidence in the shape of exactly dated records proving the occupation of this Limes in the first 
century A.D. The trying experiences undergone on the three days’ march back to Tun-huang town, 
first along the wall and then via T. xxx and Shih-tsao, amidst icy gales and driving sand, have been 
described in my Personal Narrative, and need not be told here again. They made me realize fully 
the life led by those who once guarded this desert border. On April 3 my old camping-place was 
regained. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE OASIS OF NAN-HU AND THE YANG BARRIER 


Section I—REMAINS BETWEEN TUN-HUANG AND NAN-HU 


Recanp for the tasks ahead made me restrict my halt at Tun-huang to a single day, April 4, 
1907. Considering the manifold preparations needed for my main campaign in the desert west- 
wards, this could not possibly have sufficed, if the opportune arrival of circular instructions from the 
Viceroy at Lan-chou, recommending me and my researches to all authorities of westernmost Kan-su, 
had not stimulated my official friends at Tun-huang to increased efforts to help me in overcoming 
the local vis znertive. At the same time I was glad to note the genuine scholarly interest which my 
discovery of dated Han records had aroused in the learned magistrate Wang Ta-lao-yeh. With his 
ready support—and by using the incentive of high rates for all payments—I managed somehow to 
raise a month's supplies, twelve fresh labourers, additional camels for transport, and also as many 
‘Ketmans ’, those excellent implements of the Turkestan excavator, as could be secured among the 
Muhammadan refugees at Tun-huang. 

The route I proposed to follow was first to take me south-west along the edge of the foot-hills 
to Nan-hu, a small oasis where I knew, from Zahid Bég’s information and Captain Roborovsky's 
map, of the existence of ruins. Moving due north from Nan-hu, I would strike the line of the 
western Limes near its middle, and survey new ground en route. The first march, on April 5, was 
short, and left time also for a rapid examination of the ‘old town’ (chi ch'éng), the crumbling clay 
walls of which face the present town of Tun-huang at about a mile’s distance to the west of the 
Tang Ho. The site was said to mark the position of the Sha-chou of T'ang times, but it is now 
completely abandoned to fields and gardens. 1 was unable to discover any reliable tradition as to the 
date at which this town was deserted ; but the liability of the site to inundation from the river was 
said to have been the cause of it. That the place must have ceased to be occupied long before the 
Tungan rebellion was clearly proved by the total absence within the circumvallation of any structural 
remains above ground. That no such remains could have survived below the soil was made obvious 
by the swampy condition of the fields. The enclosing walls, completely ruined in places, formed 
a duly orientated rectangle, measuring about 1,485 yards from north to south and 650 yards across. 
They were built throughout of solid layers of clay, about four inches thick, and at the south-east 
corner still rose in fair preservation to a height of about twenty feet. The distance thence to the 
west bank of the river bed was only some 150 yards. One gate on the south and two on the west 
face were traceable. A tower defending the north-west corner was still about forty feet high. 
A comparison with the walls of the present town, which form a square of about 1,100 yards, shows 
that the area enclosed within the old ch‘éug was slightly smaller. 

Thence the route turned off to the south-west and, passing several large and well-kept temples, 
brought me to the edge of present cultivation on this side alter a little over three miles. Here the 
ruins of a smaller walled town, known as C/én-fan-hsien and said to have been the seat of a separate 
Asien ot magistrate in pre-rebellion times, served to recall again the havoe wrought by the last 
great Tungan rising. From this place the route led along the banks of an earlier river bed, now 
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completely dry. Parallel to it, on the east, there extended a network of wind-eroded clay terraces, 
marking what in ancient times may have been fertile land. To the west of it the cultivated area 
extends even now much further south, receiving irrigation from a main cana] which takes off from the 
Tang Ho some thirteen miles above Tun-huang-hsien. A modern watch-tower by the roadside, 
together with its adjoining quarters half in ruin (Fig. 167), which was reached after some six miles 
from Chén-fan-hsien, was of interest to me as an illustration of what the ancient watch-stations along 
the Limes might have looked like at one time. 

To the west of it, across the bare gravel ‘ Sai’, my attention was attracted hy remnants of walls 
rising here and there above the plain. Riding across the canal towards these walls, I soon noticed 
that they invariably fanked what seemed to be gateways to large rectangular enclosures marked by 
low mounds of gravel. It was impossible to believe that these low mounds represented completely 
decayed walls when | saw that the walls on either side of the gateways still rose quite solid to a con- 
siderable height. In the two enclosures that I was able to examine more closely, these flanking 
walls were from five ta seven yards long and rose to a height of 18-20 feet, with a thickness of eight 
feet. The bricks in their well-set masonry were sun-dried but massive, and of distinetly ancient 
appearance, measuring 17 by to inches, with a thickness of 10 inches. Beyond this the front of 
the enclosures, usually facing south, as well as the other sides, were merely low ridges of gravel. 
The relief they presented under the slanting rays of the setting sun made them just perceptible. 

Along the line of these ‘walls’ I could nowhere find any traces of brickwork or even of the 
familiar fascines. One of the quadrangles measured about 75 by 70 yards. The enclosing ridges 
were invariably orientated, though but roughly. Within the enclosed areas there were always to be 
found several low tumuli, the largest usually facing the entrance from the north, and the rest 
scattered in small groups roughly aligned. In one quadrangle the tumuli were from about 21 to 45 
feet in diameter, with a height of from five to six feet. In another some of these roughly circular 
mounds rose to a height of about eight feet. 

The local Chinese with us, of course, professed complete ignorance as to the character of the 
remains. But the idea that these were ancient places of burial soon occurred to me and to Chiang 
Ssii-yeh as well. Neither of us knew at the time of a closely corresponding practice, old or modern, 
which would support this surmise. So it remained for my explorations of 1915 at ancient cemeteries 
near Kara-khdja and other sites of the Turfan district to furnish me with definite evidence of its 
correctness. There I found an extensive series of Chinese tombs belonging to T'ang times that 
had been cut into the hard clay of alluvial fans presenting the same surface appearance as this ' Sai’. 
Their position was similarly marked by low circular mounds within rectangular enclosing ridges of 
gravel; only the walls flanking the entrance were absent. From what | subsequently observed at 
a much smaller cemetery near Ying-p‘an, at the foot of the western Kuruk-tagh, I am inclined to 
infer that the custom of arranging burial-places in this fashion, with groups reserved perhaps for 
particular families, etc., may date back to an earlier period. 

On this question, as on other antiquarian points connected with my observations in Kan-su, 
competent Sinologues could probably throw light from Chinese literary sources. What mattered 
for me at the time of surveying these remains near Tun-huang, and also soon after near Nan-hu, was 
the practical certainty that, if the mounds proved to mark burial-places, 1 should not be able to get 
Tun-huang people, particularly orthodox in their superstitious awe of graves, to help in the systematic 
opening, or even to tolerate it on the part of foreign ‘barbarians’. Any attempt of this kind was 
bound to produce local ill feeling against us, if not worse, and this was likely to interfere seriously 
with more attractive and fruitful archaeological operations of mine in the desert and elsewhere. So 

’ See Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, si 
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I do not regret the prudent restraint which both my own feeling and Chiang Ssil-yeh’s advice 
imposed upon me as regards these cemetery sites. I would, however, recommend them to the 
attention of some future archaeologist visitor—whenever ‘ modern progress’ may have swept away 
the traditional respect for the habitations of the dead even among the pious folk of that conservative 
back-water of Kan-su. Only let him do the work with systematic thoroughness of research and not 
leave too much to be destroyed by the mere greed of Jocal exploitation that seems to be at work 
further east | 

We camped that night near where the Tang Ho debouches from a deep caiion-like depression 
flanked by steep conglomerate cliffs, and about three miles from where the main western canal of the 
Tun-huang oasis takes off on the left bank. A march of some thirty miles, prolonged until after 
nightfall, then brought me on April 6 to Nan-hu. For the first half of this distance the route kept 
close to the southern edge of a gravel-covered plateau which falls off with precipitous cliffs, generally: 
from about 8o to 100 feet high, to the deep-cut bed of the Tang Ho (sec Map No. 78. c. 4). The 
latter seemed like a huge fosse, with a glacis stretching away northward from the brink of its counter- 
scarp. Above the scarp on the south there rose the absolutely barren foot-hills of the Nan-shan, 
covered here, as also to the south of Tun-huang, with those formidable dunes of dri(t-sand which 
account for the latter's alternative name of Sha-chou, the ‘City of the Sands’. Considering that 
these forbidding sand-covered slopes are really impassable, and that there is, judging from Captain 
Roborovsky's surveys, no practicable route up the deep-cut gorge of the Tang Ho from where it 
turns sharply south-east into the mountains, it was easy to realize how well protected Tun-huang 
was from any nomadic attacks which might otherwise proceed from the high plateaus in the south. 
Both near the debouchure of the river and where it makes its big bend (Map No. 79. c, t) there 
were half-ruined watch-towers, built on the cliffs above the Icft bank and commanding a view of the 
deep-cut bed. But they bore no ancient look, nor did the two small brick Stiipas, well plastered and 
manifestly still receiving worship from wayfarers, which | passed at the roadside shelter of 
Shih-wu-fou. 

It was after about two miles from the point where the route, continuing to the south-west, 
leaves the vicinity of the river near the above-mentioned bend, and as we were skirting the last off- 
shoot of a bare ridge rising gently towards the south, that I first noticed what seemed like a low dyke, 
or agger, of gravel and stones. It was the embankment which Mr. St. George Littledale, in the 
account of his pioneer journey of 1893, mentions as having been noticed by him on the last march 
before reaching the Sha-chou oasis, and which the Royal Geographical Society's Afap of Tibet has 
duly marked.? His brief description of it proved quite correct, and the shrewd guess he had 
hazarded as regards its character seemed @ priori deserving of consideration. The ‘embankment’ 
tose only four or five feet above the bare ‘Sai’, and could easily have been mistaken for a natural 
swelling, had it not stretched away steadily to S.255°W. in a line perfectly straight and keeping 
close by the route for upwards of five miles. From where the route first approached it 1 could see 
it also continuing, though less distinct, in the opposite direction, until, as the plane-table showed, it 
must have struck the cafion of the Tang Ho just at the river's sharp bend. The agger was broad, 
measuring about twenty-four feet at its base, and, as the surface on its top was hard, it seemed to 
have been used as a cart-track. Of watch-towers or any other structural remains along it | 


"Cf. his paper A Journey across Central Asta, in Geagr. far as we could see. 1 never heard that the Great Wall of 
Journal, 1894, iii. p. 458: ‘The day before reaching Saitu Chinn extended beyond Suchau, but this certainly much 
our path for seven or eight miles followed an embankment resembled parte of the wall that we afterwards gaw, and if it 
which was four or five feet high and about tcn yards across ; was not the wall I'am quite at a loss to say what its use could 
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could not find a trace. With nothing but absolute gravel desert on either north or south, it 
seemed hard to believe that this line had been drawn for a defensive purpose. Yet, on the 
other hand, J could not fail to note that, as the Map (No. 79. ». 1) shows, the line of the 
agger certainly forms a direct continuation to the Nan-hu oasis of the great natural flank de- 
fence provided by the fosse of the Tang Ho. The question as to the purpose which this 
embankment was originally intended to serve will be discussed further on.* 

At last the route diverged to the south-west, while the puzzling agger was seen to run straight 
on towards a tower visible in the distance. It was just here, about one and a half miles from the 
edge of the belt of vegetation surrounding the present area of cultivation at Nan-hu, that my 
eye was caught by many low heaps of stones rising on the level expanse of gravel. Their sizes 
varied greatly, but they were always of circular shape, and either had a straight line of stones 
running out at right angles from one side like a handle, or else faced small rectangular plots 
of ground laid out with big pebbles. The circular ‘cairns’ never rose more than three or four 
feet above the ground, But the slanting light of the evening made them stand out in relief on 
all sides by the dozen, and there could be no doubt that this weird expanse represented an ancient 
burial-ground. I was still wondering whether it belonged to the period of Chinese occupation, 
or possibly was the mark left behind by people of a less developed civilization, when within view of 
the edge of vegetation, and not far from the track, I sighted in the dusk a brick-built gateway and 
an adjoining quadrangle marked by low gravel ridges, just like those I had examined the day before 
on the south-western edge of the Tun-huang oasis. Within the quadrangle I made out two circular 
tumuli (Fig. 165 shows one of them) larger than the cairns by which I had just passed, but exactly 
corresponding in shape. There could be no doubt any longer that both cairns and enclosures 
belonged to the same people, and probably also dated from approximately the same period. 


Sectiox I.—THE NAN-HU OASIS AND ITS PRESENT RESOURCES 


Nan-hu, holding altogether some thirty Chinese homesteads scattered in a number of tiny 
hamlets, proved an unexpectedly pleasant little oasis, with its abundance of fine trees, its limpid 
spring-fed water, and its general air of rural seclusion and ease. In my Personal Narrative | have 
given a brief sketch of the local environment and of the comfortable conditions which under- 
population, coupled with adequate arable land and irrigation resources, has produced here for the 
present settlers.! But it was the opportunity for archaeological observations of interest, not the 
rural attractions of Nan-hu, welcome as the change was, which induced me to extend my stay there 
to four days. However, before I proceed to detail my observations, it is desirable to give a brief 
account of the topographical features which determine the present character and former importance 
of what was once the westernmost permanent agricultural settlement of ‘ China within the Wall". 

Most of the cultivated parts of Nan-hu, as well as the areas adjoining to the east and south 
which débris of the familiar ‘Tati’ type proves to have been occupied at earlier periods, are 
situated within a small basin close to the outermost foot-hills of the range which the /agh-yo/, or 
‘mountain route’, to Lop follows. This basin, as far as it now shows signs of subsoil water or 
occasional surface foods and contains arable ground or scrubby jungle, extends for about ten miles 
from south-east to north-west, with a maximum width of about five miles (see Map No. 79. 4, B. 1). 
The gravel-covered plateau crossed by the route from Tun-huang borders it on the east, while on 
the west and south it is hemmed in by low ridges and by belts of dunes covering their slopes. To 
the north-west this basin finds its continuation in a gradually widening stretch of clayey steppe 

* Cf. below, pp. 617 8q9- * CE, Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 75 544. 
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which represents the alluvial fan of the Nan-hu drainage (Map No. 78. .. 4). It is now devoid of 
water, but shows abundant evidence of occupation in recent times for a distance of at least nine 
miles or so further, and the soil remains for some distance beyond of a kind which could at once 
be brought under cultivation if water were made available. The whole of the elongated basin, or 
trough, obviously owes its origin to the drainage which a deep-cut flood-bed brings down from the 
high range immediately to the west of the Tang Ho valley. This flood-bed, or ‘Sai’, also chap, as it 
would be called on the north slopes of the K‘un-lun between Keriya and Lop, was surveyed higher 
up for a considerable distance by Captain Roborovsky and is clearly indicated in his map. 

The existence of the Nan-hu oasis, in ancient as in modern times, is due solely to the water- 
supply which this drainage-bed assures. Now it is mainly subterrancous, coming to the light in the 
form of springs, i.e. as 4£ara-su, or ‘ black water’, to use the familiar term current in the Tarim 
Basin.’ If the scanty local information which 1 succeeded in extracting from the Nan-hu people, as 
secretive as all Chinese settlers in these regions, can be trusted, water running on the surface, apart 
from canal water supplied by the springs, nowadays only reaches the Nan-hu area occasionally in 
the form of big floods, probably caused by exceptional summer rains in the mountains. These 
floods were said to occur only in certain years during July and August and to follow the river-bed, 
otherwise always dry, which amidst low dunes and tamarisk-cones skirts the eastern edge of the 
Nan-hu basin. As seen in the map, this river-bed is crossed by the road from Tun-huang just south 
of the western end of the agger, and not far from the extreme eastern portion of the ‘ Tati‘ area to 
be described below. Such floods are never used for cultivation, and I realized the destruction which 
they sometimes cause by an observation to be mentioned presently. 

Cultivation is at present, and probably for a long time back has been, wholly dependent upon 
springs which are perennial and fed by the constant subterraneous supply carried in the drainage- 
bed. In this respect, as in several other physical aspects, Nan-hu presents a very striking resemblance 
to the smaller oases like Domoko, Gulakhma, Achma, which are to be found along the foot of the 
K‘un-lun glacis between Chira and Keriya, I shall presently have occasion to return to this 
geographical parallelism. The main area of cultivation, now extending, as the Map (No. 79. a. 1) 
shows, for about two miles from east to west and over one mile wide in the middle, is irrigated by 
canals from a lake reservoir full of limpid spring-water and situated about three-quarters of a mile 
from the eastern edge of it? ‘This lake, over 1,000 yards long and about 160 yards across where 
it is widest, is of artificial origin, having been formed by damming up the uppermost portion of 
a deep-cut ravine which exactly corresponds to the yars of Khotan and other oases in the western 
portion of the Tarim Basin.‘ 

The ravine passes with a steadily widening bed right through the little oasis. and further down 
deepens to 70-80 feet. It evidently had itself been eroded from the soft alluvial loess soil by foods 
following the line which is marked by a succession of springs extending for about half a mile east- 
wards. Through a process exactly corresponding to that which I had been able to observe so 
often in the * Yrs’ of the Khotan oasis and east of it, more springs had gathered in the ravine thus 
formed. By catching their water in the lake reservoir just mentioned, as well as the water of the 
upper springs behind another dam built at its head, it was made possible to utilize this water, which 
otherwise would have run to waste in the Y4r, for irrigation of the fields on either side of it. A small 


1 Cf. for dara-su in the Khotan region, Anctend KAosan, i. vated area ought (o have been indicated. 


PP: 94, 126; also above, pp. 204, 475: * Regarding these ydrs and their formation, cf. above, 
* This lake, together with a smaller reservoir higher up, Pp. 203 3q9q.; Ancient Khoian, i. pp. tgt 3qq.; Desert Cathay, 
ia chown in the map due south of the rulned town, Its con- i. pp. 160, 238, elc.; Rutns of Khotan, pp. 156, 35°. 447. 
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canal, taking off from the upper reservoir through a deep cutting in the steep loess banks, carries 
about eleven cubic feet of water per second for the irrigation of the cultivated area east of the 
ravine. Another canal. which is fed by the lake further down, carries about nineteen cubic feet 
per second and is utilized for irrigating the fields on the west. The amount of constructive labour 
which it must have cost thus to assure irrigation is proved by the size of the dam which holds up 
the lake. [ found it to measure fully 147 yards on the top. with a width there of over twenty-five 
yards, while its height above the bottom of the ravine was about thirty-five feet. The dam was 
said to have been constructed about thirty years before my visit, and the fact that I found large 
elms half-submerged in the lake but still alive seems to support the statement to some extent. 
Possibly an older barrage, which had fallen into neglect after the devastation of the oasis by the 
Tungans, was then raised to a higher level. 

However this may be, the above-recorded discharge of the existing canals does not exhaust 
the full supply of water available; for | found an unused outflow leaving the end of the lake, and 
this, joined by some small springs at the bottom of the ravine, forms there a small, lively stream, 
carrying over eleven cubic feet of water per second, By raising the dam so as to bring the level 
of the lake nearer to that of its banks, which at the present outflow are some twenty-five feet higher, 
it is certain that this additional water-supply could also be utilized and a considerable extent of 
fertile ground, now lying waste, be ‘commanded ' for irrigation. But whether this water, at present 
unused, might be carried to the débris-covered ‘ ‘I'ati’ areas near the ruined town, and how much of 
them might be reclaimed in this way, it would be impossible to determine without carefully taking 
levels and making a series of prolonged observations as to the local conditions of irrigation, ete 
Still less safe would it be to assume that irrigation in this area would in earlier times have depended, 
as it certainly does at present, upon the artificial storing of the spring-water by means of a barrage. 
There was nothing either in remains or local tradition to suggest a particularly high age for the 
artificial lake, and the very fact that the present name of the oasis, Vaz-hu, or ‘the southern lake’, 
is directly taken from it seems to indicate a somewhat modern date for it. 

The outflow from the lake is swelled by other springs rising in the marshy bottom of the Yar 
further down, and the little stream thus formed passes through a rocky gorge between two low 
sandstone ridges, which confine the main oasis on the north. The very fact that this gorge has 
been cut through is sufficient evidence of the vastly greater volume of water which once carried on 
here its work of erosion. About two miles from the north end of this gorge | found the stream of 
the Nan-hu Yar still used for irrigating the fields of the tiny, half-abandoned hamlet of Shui-i, which 
I shall have to describe below. ‘That this stream where | measured it on April 12, about one and 
a half miles below Shui-i, still carried over twenty cubic feet of water per second is conclusive proof 
that some of the now abandoned village lands further north in the continuation of the Nan-hu basin 
could be brought under cultivation again, even with the water-supply still available. 

Before turning to the remains that mark the much greater extent of ancient cultivation at 
Nan-hu, I may complete my account of its present resources by the mention of two small outlying 
areas. One is a tiny and still occupied hamlet, half a mile to the south of the lake reservoir; it 
receives its water from some springs issuing at the foot of a low reed-covered terrace about a quarter 
of a mile to the east. I found drift-sand encroaching on the fields of the three or four farms which 
seemed the last remnant of a once more populous settlement and were themselves half in ruin. 
A considerable ' Tati‘ area was subsequently noted by Surveyor Ram Singh when he passed Nan-hu 
in October, 1907, to the west of this hamlet. It may have once received water from some springs 
the presence of which he noted at a distance away to the south-east, but which are no longer utilized 
for cultivation. 
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Another outlying hamlet, situated about two miles to the east of Shui-i, had passed out 
of occupation in quite recent years. But it deserves mention because its fate illustrates the 
destructive effect which occasional great floods may have upon cultivation at an oasis situated like 
Nan-hu, quite apart from other risks due to desiccation and loss of population. The dry river-bed 
previously mentioned, which skirts the eastern edge of the basin containing the oasis, has cut itself, 
a short distance to the north of the present Tun-huang road, deep into the soft alluvial soil and 
becomes a cafion-like Yar. Springs that rise in its gradually deepening bottom gather into a small 
stream, and the water from this had, probably by means of a barrage, been utilized for a small colony 
which existed, until about fourteen years before my visit, at a point of the Nan-hu basin about three 
miles north of the main area of cultivation, Buta big flood, said to have occurred in August, 1893, 
had swept away irrigation channels and homesteads, and buried the fields under coarse sand. On 
visiting the place, I could still clearly see the effects of this catastrophe in the ruins of the three or 
four farms that occupied the once cultivated depression, and in their uprooted arbours. Any trees 
that the flood had left standing were either dead or dying, and were gradually being cut down for 
timber. The bed of the irrigating stream had been scooped out into a sleep-walled narrow 
Yar, with its bottom some twenty feet below the old level. The stream itself carried about 
twenty cubic feet of water per second, and this volume showed the probable source of the irrigation 
which once supplied the abandoned modern settlements subsequently met with from six to nine 
miles north-west of Shui-i (Map No. 78. A. 4). 

I may follow up this brief survey of the physical aspects of the Nan-hu oasis with a few general 
remarks about the conditions affecting its present cultivation. They must necessarily be brief, 
as the time for personal observation was limited and the difficulties about securing correct local 
information great. Pleasant as was the impression created by the large, comfortable homesteads 
of the main oasis, scattered among groves of fine elms and ashes, by the well-tilled fields which 
extended around them, and by the neat irrigation channels with rows of big trees along them, the 


, effects of the depopulation left behind by the Tungan inroads could be observed on every side. 


reaembles 
Domoko. 


According to the information 1 received, that devastating tornado had first swept across Nan-hu in 
the year 1866. Scarcely a man, woman, or child was said to have escaped. Those who had taken 
their places after the imperial authority was re-established were still enjoying the ease which resulted 
from under-population, both as regards arable land and available water. 

But it was obvious that, comfortable as such conditions might be for individuals—and most 
of the farmers seemed thriving in spite of their marked snsouctance—they could neither assure 
adequate use of the irrigation available nor provide a sufficient reserve of labour to cope with the 
risks which sudden floods, such as the one above mentioned, would involve for the water-supply of 
an oasis so peculiarly situated as Nan-hu. By its total dependence on springs issuing at the foot 
of a huge gravel glacis and liable to considerable shifts in level, Nan-hu very curiously recalled 
the observations I had made at the Domoko oasis as regards the physical causes of the 
repeated changes in position and extent which the cultivated area has undergone there, as proved 
both by remains and local tradition.s !t would need a careful survey of the barren gravel 
slopes to the south to determine to what extent, if any, the changing level at which the water- 
supply, i.e. the 4ara-su, of Nan-hu comes to light is also influenced, as probably is the case 
at Domoko, by lateral deflexions of the flood-bed, or ‘Sai’ to use the Turki term, that feeds 
it subterraneously. 

These peculiar physical conditions affecting the water-supply, and thus the cultivation, of 


* CL above, pp. 203 8qq.; also Ancient Khotan, i. pp. shifia recorded in the case of *Old Domoko’, see below, 
458 sqq. For a curious coincidence in date of one of the Dp. 636 aq. 
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Nan-hu make it more difficult to ascertain with sufficient accuracy how far the great reduction 
in the size of the settlement, as indicated by the ancient remains to be noticed presently, is 
due to that potent cause, desiccation, of which the general aspect of the ground would make us 
think in the first place, and how far to circumstances connected with the human factor, i.e the 
available population, and local history. For the present I must content myself with recording 
two conclusions of a yeneral character. On the one hand, it appears to me certain that the water- 
supply at present available, over eighty cubic fect per second from all sources, would permit of 
a far larger area being cultivated than is possible now with the labour of the thirty odd 
homesteads. On the other hand, | feel inclined to doubt whether the agricultural resources thus 
provided would by themselves suffice to account for such an extensive area of close occupation 
in ancient times as the surviving * Tati’ remains indicate. The explanation may well be sought 
in historical and geographical circumstances, which made Nan-hu a point of special quasi-strategic 
importance during an early period, and which I shall have occasion to set forth presently. 


Section II1.—THE ANCIENT REMAINS OF NAN-HU 


The only conspicuous remains of antiquity which survive within the basin of Nan-hu are 
the ruins of a small walled town, known to the people merely by the name of Man-Au-ch'éng, ‘the 
walled city of Nan-hu’. Its broken walls, reached within a mile eastwards from the edge of the 
present oasis and approached over scrub-covered ground once manifestly under cultivation, form an 
irregular rectangle, as shown hy the planin Plate 35, Of the north face, measuring about 400 yards 
in length, a considerable portion still survives, though half-buried under high dunes which have 
helped to protect it (Figs. 159, 160). Of the somewhat shorter east wall (on right in Fig. 159) and 
of the west wall, too, portions are still extant to a fair height, though cut through and broken up by 
wind erosion. This, with the abrading drift-sand close at hand as its instrument, can work here to 
full effect. On the south, curiously enough, the wall has disappeared completely, though its position 
was clearly traceable by the mound into which the clay rampart once bearing it had decayed, Yet 
the wall proper was of very solid construction, being built with carefully stamped layers of clay 
5 to 5§ inches thick, and seemed of early date. From fourteen to twenty feet thick at its base, 
it still rises in places eighteen to twenty-one feet in height. Its foot rests on a braad clay rampart, 
which seemed to raise it another twelve feet or so above the level of the ground in the centre. But 
as the whole of the interior is covered with drift-sand bearing slight scrub, as seen in Figs. 159, 160, 
neither the original level of the ground nor the real height of the rampart could be made out with 
certainty. There was a much-decayed inner wall (Fig. 160, on left) on the north-west, marking 
a small separate enclosure. Owing to the effects of erosion and the presence of drift-sand in the 
gaps of the walls, the position of the gates could no longer be ascertained. 

The interior contained no recognizable ruins, only some low mounds covered with drift-sand. 
Being able to obtain a number of additional labourers from the neighbouring hamlets, | had trenches 
cut through these down to a depth of about five feet, where the men reached what seemed the 
natural soil. But the only finds made here consisted of fragments of very hard burnt bricks, dark 
grey in colour (for a specimen see Nan. Ft. 007), and two intact burnt bricks, also very hard, but of 
a coarser clay and yellowish in colour; these measured 14 by 73 inches, with a thickness of 
4% inches, being thus of the same size as that which prevails in the watch-towers of the Limes. 
Like some large pieces of rubble, they all lay loose in the earth and not far from the top of the 
mound, as if left over {rom some structure the materials of which had been quarried and removed. 
Chiang Ssi-yeh. who, like other educated Chinese of antiquarian tastes, always showed a lively 
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interest in old, well-burnt bricks and knew how to test their hardness, thought that these bricks were 
of distinct antiquity. 

But I felt more assured on this point when a careful search, made by Naik Ram Singh along 
the exposed portions of the rampart, brought to light on the east face fragments of a Han coin of 
the Wr-chu type and of an uninscribed clipped copper coin of the same period, besides two fragments 
which are likely to belong to T'ang issues. They were all found some inches below the surface. 
Similar evidence of antiquity was given by coins which were picked up under my eyes on wind- 
eroded ground outside and close to the north and east walls. These include eight /Vu-ciw pieces and 
three uninscribed coins, which may belong to the fourth-fifth century a.p. Owing to the abundant 
cover of drift-sand few small objects of miscellaneous character were found in the interior of the 
circumvallation. But it is of interest to note that among the pottery fragments there is one with 
the smoky grey ‘mat-marked" surface which is characteristic of the coarse pottery of the Han 
period prevailing along the Limes (Nan. Ft. oo1). There is also a fragment from the side and rim 
of a shallow bowl, made of very hard-fired grey clay, which Mr. Hobson attributes to Han times 
(Nan. Ft. 004). A small fragment of porcelain, Nan. Ft. 005, found on the surface of the rampart 
serves, however, to remind us that the ruined town had remained accessible until much later times, 
as, in fact, it still is at the present day. 

To the north and north-east of this small ruined town extends an area of wind-eroded ground, 
showing all the typical features of the ‘ Tatis’ in the Khotan region and elsewhere. From east to 
west it spreads for fully two miles, and its width is about one mile. It is partially overrun by 
detached semi-lunar dunes which, small at first on the east, grow higher and higher as the ruined 
town is approached. No doubt, the obstacle presented by its walls accounts for this increasing 
height, which reaches up to about thirty feet. Everywhere the bare patches of clay which appear 
between the dunes are abundantly covered with small débris of hard materials, such as pottery, 
stones, glass, metal, and the like. The uniform distribution of this débris, wherever the ground is 
left clear of dunes, makes it certain that it marks a thickly-occupied area of habitations once 
adjoining the ancient town. The people of Nan-hu call the whole site appropriately enough 
Ku-tung-fan, ‘(the place] to search for old things’. They have, no doubt, searched it for 
génerations past, especially after big sand-storms, as keenly as Khotan ‘ treasure-seekers' their 
familiar ‘ Tatis’. 

Repeated visits allowed my assistants and myself to collect here a considerable number of 
specimens of this miscellaneous débris, which will be found described in the List below.’ Among 
them I may specially mention potsherds of the prevailing dark grey, often *mat-marked' ware 
(Nan. T. 001-006, etc.); spinning whorls made of the same ware (Nan. T. 0011-0016); fragments 
of glazed pottery and stone ware (Nan. K.T. 001, 006; Nan. T. 007), which Mr. Hobson is inclined 
to attribute to T‘ang or Sung times ; bronze arrow-heads (Nan. T. 0025, 0027) of types familiar to 
us from the Niya Site and the Tun-huang Limes, etc. It is of special interest to note that amongst 
such plentiful keramic débris we failed to notice a single piece of porcelain. 1 consider this an 
important indication that the site was abandoned before porcelain became common under the Sung 
dynasty after the tenth century a.p. The single fragment of porcelain found on the surface within 
the ruined town walls and already mentioned can, in view of such strong negative evidence outside, 
only be supposed to have been left behind by some later visitor. 

With the chronological evidence derived from the small miscellaneous ‘finds’ on the ' Tati’ the 
numismatic evidence obtained on the samc ground agrees in a striking fashion. Among the coins 


' The distinctive mark Wan. 7. has been used for speci- X.T. for those found on the ‘Tati’ further to the north- 
mens picked up in the vicinity of the ruined town; Nan, cast 
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which were picked up by Chiang Ssii-yeh in the course of a careful search, mainly to the east of the 
tuined town, and which can be recognized, there are, as shown in Appendix 2, only a single Sung 
coin with the nien-hao of a. v. 1038-40, nine coins with the legend A‘as-y#an belonging to the T'ang 
period, and no less than eleven which certainly belong to pre-T‘ang issues. It is interesting to note 
that these last, besides three pieces of Wang Mang’s issue of a.p. 14-19 and three Ws-chku coins, 
comprise a copper coin bearing the legend Pan-Hang (‘half an ounce’) which is of a type of the 
second century B.¢. not otherwise represented in my collection. 

Before I discuss the identification which Chinese learned tradition assumes for the site of the 
‘old town" of Nan-hu, and which, as we shall see, receives much support from my archaeological 
observations and finds, it will be convenient to notice what other old remains I examined at and 
near the site. After moving on to the north-east for about three-quarters of a mile across the 
Ku-tung-Can ‘Tati’, a ruined mound is reached which obviously marks the position of an ancient 
watch-tower. It measures about twenty feet square at its base and, built with carefully stamped 
layers of clay about 2-2} inches thick, still rises to some twelve feet in height. It is known to the 
Nan-hu people by a distinctive name," and was said to have stood by the side of the old road to 
Tun-huang where it crossed the dry river-bed already mentioned towards the western end of the 
ancient embankment on the ‘Sai’."| That road was declared to have remained in regular use until 
the great flood of 1893 had, as stated above, here transformed the dry bed into a deep ‘ Y4r’ and 
made its passage impossible for cart traffic. I found in fact the actual bed cut into the soil to 
a depth of about fifty feet and the very steep banks showing clearly its recent formation, I may 
note in passing that the well-marked stratification, observed in this cutting, of alternate layers of 
red alluvial clay and of sand or fine gravel gives plain evidence of a succession of wet and dry 
periods which must have affected the formation of this alluvial fan during geological times.* 

Continuing to the north-east for another mile or so across a sandy area, where growth of 
tamarisks and reeds hid more ‘ Tati’ remains and the line followed by the old cart track was still 
traceable in places, I reached the margin of the riverine depression. In a conspicuous position 
above the edge of the bare gravel plateau rose the ruined watch-tower which I had already noticed 
on my first approach to Nan-hu. Manifestly old in its main structure, built with solid fis¢ layers 
of three to four inches in thickness, it showed plentiful repairs of relatively modern look, executed 
in sun-dried bricks of small size. Its base measured thirty-six feet four inches square, and its height 
twenty-two feet. My ‘ guide’, an old village headman of Nan-hu, who in time grew somewhat less 
secretive than the rest, declared that the tower had until about seventy years before my visit been 
used for a post guarding the route. A small domed structure, badly decayed, which I found close 
to the north-east of the tower, together with a large heap of refuse, seemed to bear out this 
statement. The ancient embankment, which the road had followed from the great bend of the 
Tang Ho, was clearly seen to end at the tower, and this, in conjunction with what has been observed 
above as regards the track crossing the ‘ Tati’ towards the ruined town and used as the route to 
Tun-huang down to 1893, makes it appear practically certain that there existed a close connexion 
from early times between the embankment and the direction of the road from Tun-huang. 

The point merits special consideration with regard to the question as to the origin and character of 
the embankment. According to the local belief, as communicated by my informant, it was intended 


© The name sounded like Pan-cht-twn, but I regret thar in the banks of the river-bed, there from 12 to 1g feet deep: 
I did not obtain a record of it in Chinese characters. Hence red clay at bottom, 2-3 feet thick; coarse rubble, 1 foot; 
ils transcription is doubtful. fine gravel, a feet; red clay, 6 inches; coarse sand, 2 feel ; 

® See above, pp. 610 6q. ted clay on lop, 4 feet. 

* About half a mile further up I noted the following layers 
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to serve as a guiding line for travellers when crossing the bare gravel plateau, to and from the banks 
of the Tang Ho, at the time of violent dust-storms such as sweep across the desert with great 
frequency in the spring and summer. Incidentally, the embankment was supposed to afford some 
protection from the force of the specially dreaded gales that blow from the north-east or north. 
This may probably account for the name /éng ch'iang, ‘ wind wall’, by which the embankment is 
now known to the Nan-hu people. Whether this designation is old, and whether the interpretation 
I heard of it rests on some kind of tradition, I have no means to decide. If correct, it would 
furnish for that strange dyke an explanation. which archaeologically seems @ frioré admissible. 
The need of guarding travellers from the serious risk of straying off the track and losing themselves 
in waterless desert during violent sand-storms is proved by the measures that the present Chinese 
administration has taken to mark the ‘high road’ across desert stretches, both east and west of 
Khotan, with lines of closely-set poles* It was forcibly brought home to me more than once by 
personal experiences of travel on desert routes of the Tarim Basin. 

But there is another possible explanation of this curious embankment running across the desert 
which cleserves attention here. The site of Nan-hu must, as we shall presently see, be identified 
with the ancient Yang éuan, or ‘ Yang barrier’, of Han times, and the connexion of the westernmost 
Limes with Nan-hu is proved by a secondary line of wall traceable south-east from T. x1Vv, the ancient 
station of the ‘ Jade Gate’, or Yid-mén, towards the end of the formerly cultivated area of Nan-hu."* 
The question, therefore, necessarily suggests itself whether, in the dyke stretching across the gravel 
plateau to the natural fosse of the Tang Ho, we ought not to recognize the remains of a defensive 
line intended to protect the ‘ Yang barrier’, and with it the westernmost Limes, from attack in the 
rear. The utility of such protection could not be denied a /mrne; for, when discussing above the 
‘southern route’ leading in Han times from Tun-huang to Shan-shan or Lop, I have had occasion to 
point out that this route, corresponding to the present /agh-yo/, or ‘mountain route’, between Tun- 
huang and Lop, passed near to the territory in the K‘un-lun held by the Jo Ch'iang tribe.* Together 
with other nomads on the high plateaus to the south of Tun-huang, such as the Little Yiteh-chih, 
they must have remained a potential source of trouble.’ Nor does the assumption appear altogether 
impossible that the embankment may, as Mr. Littledale thought, represent the remains of a completely 
decayed ‘ Chinese Wall’. 

Yet there are weighty arguments to be urged against such a view. Most important is, I think, 
the fact that the remains in question differ wholly in construction from those of any other wall on 
this westernmost Limes. On repeatedly examining the embankment I failed to trace in it any of 
those layers of fascines which elsewhere are the most characteristic feature of the wall in the Tun- 
huang region. Yet the materials for such fascines in the form of tamarisk brushwood and reeds 
could be secured in abundance both from the Nan-hu basin and from the gorge of the Tang Ho. 
Then again the total absence of remains of watch-towers along the embankment, apart from the one 
at its western end, is a very significant indication. It must further be noted that, if the line was 
intended to defend the road to Tun-huang from attacks on the south, we might reasonably expect 
it to start from the ruined circumvallation, which clearly goes back to Han times, and not from 
a point considerably to the north of it The same observation also applies, and with increased 
force, to the position of the line relative to the area of graves which, as already related, I found 
extending on its south where the edge of the Nan-hu basin is approached. Had the line been laid 





* Cl. Ruins of Khotan, p. 180 ; Ancient Khotan,i.p. 468; Pp. 526 3q,, note 8. 
Hedin, Reisen in Z-A., p. 202. * For relations attested by the Han Annals between the 
™ See chap. xx. sec. iif. Jo Chiang and the Huns down to a.p. 2, cf, Chavannes, 


* Cf. above, p. 418; Chavannes, 7 ‘oung-pao, 1905, T'oung-pao, 1905, p- 527, note B, 
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down for purposes of defence, it appears to me very unlikely that the burial-grounds of the Chinese 
garrison should have by design been placed to the south, and thus outside the wall, or éuan wai-fou. 

Taking all these considerations together, | find it easier to accept the local view, which after all 
may be based on tradition, and to recognize in that broad gravel embankment not a defensive 
agger but a guiding line. In any case it is clear that the construction of such an embank- 
ment for close on twelve miles through the desert was a work of considerable magnitude. It 
seems safe to assume that it would never have been undertaken except at a period when the 
Nan-hu oasis and its population were far greater than at present, and even then only because 
the settlement there situated, the ancient frontier station of Fang Awan, was one of particular 
importance, 

Before giving the reasons for this identification of Nan-hu with the‘ Yang barrier ', | may 
briefly record here what I observed on a further inspection of the burial-ground passed on my first 
approach to Nan-hu. Besides a widely-scattered series of small circular mounds, rising only a few 
feet above the level expanse close by a narrow handle-like ridge of gravel, I visited the 
quadrangular enclosure of which I have already spoken. [It contained two tumuli placed side 
by side near to its north face and both turning their ‘handles’ due south towards the gate meant 
to give access to it. Whereas the lines of heaped-up gravel that marked the enclosing walls were 
so low as to be barely visible while the sun stood high, the western tumulus showed an annular rim 
about three feet high with a slight depression in the centre (Fig. 165). The diameter of the whole 
was about twenty-three feet. The low gravel ridge, forming the ‘handle’ southward, had a length 
of about seventy-five feet, with a width of about two feet where it was widest. In the centre of the 
north segment of the annular tumulus a smal] heap of stones lay around and over a lump of red 
clay, similar in material to the sun-dried bricks of the gate to be described presently. A cutting 
was made through the low tumulus right down to the natural soil of gravel and hard clay without 
disclosing any remains whatsoever. I now regret that I did not test the gravel ridge of the 
‘handle’ in the same way, for, from what my later experience at the T'ang burial-grounds of Turfan 
showed, it is highly probable that we should have struck there the top of the deep-cut trench by 
which the tomb, carved out from the solid clay at some depth below the tumulus, was approached 
when the deposition of the body or bodies took place. 

The ‘gate’ on the south consisted of two fragments of wall about five feet thick, and built of 
coarse bricks with an average size of nineteen by ten inches and a thickness of four inches. It is 
possible that what I took for bricks at the time were only fairly uniform pieces of hard clay which 
had been cut out from some stratified alluvial deposit near the dry river-bed, or obtained in the 
course of the excavation made for the tomb chambers below the tumuli. The wall to the west of 
the entrance was badly broken, but the one to the east still rose to about fourteen feet in height. 
Its length was five and a half feet, and this was continued eastwards for another three and a half 
feet with a reduced thickness. Close by the north and south faces of this wall was a narrow, 
terrace-like platform about two and a half feet wide and four feet high. I have already 
stated the reasons which obliged me to abstain from any attempt to search these burial- 
places, and without actual excavation their date cannot be definitely established. But comparison 
of their surface features with those which in 1914 1 observed at the cemeteries of the Turfan 
region makes me inclined to believe that these graves near Nan-hu cannot be later than the 
T'ang period. 
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Secnox IV.—-THE POSITION OF THE ‘YANG BARRIER’ 


After this survey of the old remains actually traced at Nan-hu it remains for us to consider 
whether the ancient frontier station west of Tun-huang, which under the name of Yang éuan B HB: 
the‘ Yang barrier’, repeatedly figures in the Han Annals side by side with the more famous ‘ barrier of 
the Jade Gate’ (Yu#-méx £uan), is really to be located at this site. 1 found the claim to this proud 
identification put forward in a modern stone inscription which some learned Tun-huang Mandarin of 
antiquarian tastes had set up by the side of a small shrine, between the south face of the ruined 
shrine and the artificial lake feeding the Nan-hu canals. Topographical and antiquarian observa: 
tions, gathered in the course of my explorations on the Tun-huang Limes, made this location of the 
‘Yang barrier’ appear to me distinctly probable at the time, and the examination of all Chinese 
records at present accessible to me in translation has since confirmed me in this belief. The 
references to the Yang barrier contained in the Former Han Annals are so closely bound up with 
thase made there to the ‘Jade Gate’ that their evidence can be properly utilized only if we take 
into full account the results which my explorations along the westernmost Limes, by combined 
archaeological observations and documentary finds, have established as to the true position of the 
YU-mén barrier. The discussion of these results must necessarily be left for a subsequent chapter.’ 
It will, therefore, be more convenient here to start, in our inquiry as to the position of the Yang 
barrier, from what later Chinese records can tell us. 

These records are scanty enough; but there is fortunately among them one precise and 
distinctly helpful. According to a passage of the O/d T'ang Annals quoted by M. Chavannes,"* the 
Yang barrier was situated 6 li to the west of the sub-prefecture of Shou-ch'ang # &, whereas the 
Yu-mén barrier was 118 li to the north-west of the same place. We learn from the passage also 
that the Shou-ch'ang sub-prefecture was the one known as Lung-/o fi %M) under the Han which lay 
roughly south-west of Tun-huang.* That Shou-ch‘ang is represented by the present oasis of 
Nan-hu is made quite certain by a passage of the 7un-Auang Lu, a short geographical treatise on 
the Tun-huang region composed towards the close of the T’ang period, which Dr. L. Giles has 
translated from a manuscript found among the great collection of Chinese texts I secured at the 
‘Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang, and to which I shall have repeated occasion to refer hereafter.* 
In this passage we find the river of Tun-huang, here called Kanc/'iian (‘sweet spring’), the present 
Tang Ho, spoken of as entering the Tun-huang district through the territory of Shou-ch'ang hsien in 
the south-west, and a glance at the map shows that by this Asvew, or district town, must be meant the 
present Nan-hu. There is no other tract near the course of the Tang Ho which during historica] 
times could have supported a settled population such as the establishment of a Asten presupposes. 

The location of Shou-ch'ang at Nan-hu is fully confirmed by Dr. Giles from other Chinese 
records : ¢ ‘Shou-ch'ang hsien, called after the Shou-ch’ang, a lake south of the town, was founded 
in [a..] 521 on the site of the ancient Lung-lo, but a few years later was incorporated in Ming-sha 
hsien [a designation of the Tun-huang district under the Later Chou dynasty, a.p. 557-81]. In 
619 it was again established, and after a chequered existence definitely disappeared before the close 
of the T'ang dynasty.’ The reference here to the lake south of the town is of particular interest, as 
it proves that Shou-ch'ang hsien must have occupied the same position as the ruined town of Nan-hu, 

* See below, chap. xrz. sec. i, ii. * Cf. Giles, foc. cit, p. 712; for notes on the character 
See Chavannes, Dix inscriptions chinoises de [Asit and origin of this short but valuable leat, :2/¢., pp. 703 $qq. ; 
Centrale, p. 67, note 2; aleo M. Chavannes' extract from also below, chap. xix. sec. vii; chap. xxvi. sec. i, 


the Zang shy, chap. xan. b, in Appendix A. * See Giles, Jor. ctt., p. 712. 
* CL. Giles, Tum Huang Lu, J.R.A.S., 194, p- 115+ 
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Moreover, the archaeological evidence which I gathered at the site fully accords with the fact that 
Shou-ch‘ang hsien is spoken of as ‘extinct’ in the Yuan yit chi, a Chinese text published between 
A.D. 976 and 983, which Dr. Giles quotes in continuation of the above extract. Accepting then the 
identity of the extant ruined town at Nan-hu with the Shou-ch’ang hsien of the Old T'ang Annals, 
we are justified in concluding that the Yang barrier must have stood close to the western edge of 
the present Nan-hu oasis. 

If we test that location by the reference which the passage quoted by M. Chavannes from. the 
Old Tang Aunals makes to the position of the Yu-mén barrier, we find it in full agreement with 
topographical and archaeological facts. The ‘ Jade Gate’ is there placed 118 li to the north-west of 
Shou-ch'ang hsien, and a reference to the map shows that the ruined station T. xiv (Map No. 74. 
b. 3), which conclusive archaeological and documentary evidence proves to mark the position of the 
* Jade Gate’ during the period while the Limes was occupied in Han times, lies almost exactly to the 
north-west of the ruined town of Nan-hu, and at a direct distance of about thirty-six miles. The 
discoveries which enable us to fix the position of the '‘ Jade Gate’ on the ancient Limes will be found 
discussed below. There, too, will be the right place to explain in detail how striking a confirma- 
tion for the location of the Yang barrier at Nan-hu was furnished by the discovery of an ancient 
secondary line of wall which leaves the main Limes at T. xiv and strikes across the desert to the 
south-east, exactly in the direction of the terminal area of Nan-hu cultivation as marked by the 
towers T. xvi. a, b (Map No. 78. a. 4).° In the light of what we now know as to the position of 
the Yang barrier, it appears to me highly probable that the purpose of this secondary wall with its 
watch-towers was to assure the safety of the line of communication linking up the two important 
‘barriers’, or frontier stations, of Yang and Yit-mén. 

The close connexion between these two frontier stations and their nearness to each other 
is also clearly brought out by the references made to them in the Former Han Annals, though 
by themselves, and without the aid of archaeological investigation on the spot, these references would 
not allow us to fix the positions with exactness. The ‘Jade Gate’ and the ' Yang barrier’ are men- 
tioned together, in Chapter XCVI of the Ch'ten Alan shu, as the starting-points for the two roads 
to the Western Regions which we have already had occasion to discuss. The fact that both are 
stated to be some 300 li distant from the P'a-ch'ang Lake, or Lop-nér, implies, as Dr, L. Giles has 
rightly recognized; that the two were at no great distance from each other.’ No direct topo- 
graphical indication is furnished by the statement made in the same chapter that the two ‘ barriers’ 
were established at the time when, soon after the conquest of westernmost Kan-su in 121 B,C: 
under the Emperor Wu-ti, the newly-won territories were colonized and divided into four com- 
mands (chin) including Tun-huang.* But another passage, in Chapter XXVIII of the Ci'ten Han 
shu, supplies the important information ‘that the Yang and Yil-mén barriers were both in Lung-lo 
hsien’,® i.e., as we have proved above, in the Nan-hu tract, 

The Han Annals, as far as they are accessible in translation, do not contain any explicit state- 
ment about the relative position of the two frontier stations within this tract. But fortunately there 
is a passage in them which, if it is read with proper attention to the geographical facts established 
by our surveys, makes it perfectly clear that the Yang barrier must have been situated in the south, 


** Sce chap. mtx. sec. i-iii. PP- 333 §q., 345. 418, note 11, 

* See below, chap. xix. sec. iii, In Map No. 74.0. 3 * Cf. Giles, Tus Huang Lu, J.R.A.S, t9t4, pe 715 
the secondary line of wall is wrongly shown as running south "CE Wylie, foc, ctf, x. p. 23; Chavannes, Dacumentis, 
from T. xiv. Its continuation to the south-east was duly Pp. ¥ sq. note g, where the dates indicated by other passages 
traced by me in 1914 for some distance. In Pl. 33 the of the Annals for these measures are critically examined. 
direction of this wall is indicated somewhat more correctly. * Ch Giles, /.R.A-S., 1904, p. 715. 


“See Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, x. p. 21; cf. above, 
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and within or close to the present Nan-hu oasis. In Chapter XCVI of the CA‘icn Han shu we are 
told: ‘After leaving the Yang barrier the first people which one meets on advancing are the 
Jo Chiang. . . . This people is 1,800 li from the Yang barrier and 6,300 li from Ch’ang-an; they 
live retired to the south-west and are noton the high road [from Tun-huang to Shan-shan or Lop].’° 
As we are subsequently told that the mountain territory of the Jo Ch'iang borders upon Shan-shan 
and Chu-mo, i.e. Lop and Charchan, it is certain that this nomadic people occupied the high grazing 
grounds south of the Altin-tagh, especially the wide valleys of the Chimen-tagh now held by Mon- 
gols. It is equally beyond doubt that the most direct and easiest line of access to them from the 
side of Tun-huang is the present /égh-yo/, or ‘ mountain route’, leading from Tun-huang along the high 
northern slopes of the Altin-tagh and actually passing through Nan-hu."" On this route the only 
ground which could ever in historical times have possessed cultivation and local resources to any 
appreciable extent is the present oasis of Nan-hu,'* and this fact fully accounts for the location there 
of the Yang barrier, which we may now, in view of all this concordant evidence, acccpt as definitely 
established. 

The existence side by side of two frontier stations, the ' Jade Gate’ and the ‘ Yang barrier’, on 
the ancient routes leading to the Western Regions from Tun-huang has been the subject of a 
good deal of learned speculation."? But in this case, as in that of other similar questions, it is 
possible to arrive at a clear solution only if due attention is paid to essential geographical facts, as 
established by adequate surveys, and if these are supplemented by archaeological investigation on 
the spot. The establishment of ‘wo main frontier stations, the ‘Jade Gate’ to the north-west and 
the Yang éuan to the south-west, became necessary, as soon as Chinese administrative contro] was 
extended beyond Tun-huang towards the close of the second century 3.c., on account of the plain 
geographical fact that wo divergent routes of importance leading to the Western Regions required 
to be watched and guarded. One of them, and this the more important, was the ancient Lou-lan 
route, which passed along the westernmost portion of the Han Limes, and which has been fully dis- 
cussed in previous chapters. This, as we shall see, was effectively barred by the military station of 
the ‘Jade Gate’ and the smaller watch-posts along the Limes controlled from it. The other 
route, corresponding to the present /agh-yo/ of the Lopliks, passed south-west to the slopes of the 
Altin-tagh. For the frontier-station of the ‘ Yang barrier’, which was intended to guard it, Nan-hu 
offered a position recommended by every geographical consideration. 

The Chinese commanders who directed the Emperor Wu-ti's policy of Central-Asian expansion 
with so keen an eye for topography, as the alignment of their Limes proves, could not possibly 
overlook the strategic advantages of 2 firm hold upon Nan-hu. ‘The route leading along the high 
barren slopes of the Altin-tagh, though practicable all the year, offers difficulties, through the scarcity 
of water and grazing, almost as great as the route by the Lop desert. In support of this statement 
I may refer to the description of Mr. Littledale, who was the first European to follow it in modern 
times, and to the short but graphic account left by the Chinese embassy to Khotan which about 
A.D, 938-39 passed from Tun-huang through these desert mountains towards Lop or Charchan."* 


"1 follow the wranslation given by M. Chavannes, 
T"oung-pao, 1905, pp. 526 sq., note 8; cf. also Wylie, 
J. Anthrop. Inst, &. p. 23. 

‘* Regarding this ‘ mountain route’, the ancient ‘ southern 
route’ of Han times, also described in the Hr iio, cf. above, 
PP. 320, 418. lis line from Tun-huang towarda Mirin and 
Lop is shown in Maps Nos. 79, 75, 71, 68, 64, 61. 

™ AtSomoto, the next siage on the /agh-yol beyond Nan- 
bu (Map No. 75. p. 1), there is only a tiny plot of cultivation, 


Mainlaining one or two Chinese families, and not enough 
water for more. Its occupation is solely accounted for by the 
passage of traders bringing wool from the Mongol camps 
about Anambar-ula, etc. 

" Among recent discussions il may suffice to refer, e.g., 
1o Herrmann, Seidenstrassen, pp. 107 8qq.; for earlier con- 
jectures, see e.g. Richthofen, CAsna, i. pp. 460. 495 5q.. notes. 

“ For Mr. Littledale’s experiences cf. Geogr. Journal, 
1894, iii. pp. 455 qq. The passage of the Chinese embassy 
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Nan-hu, for those wishiny to approach Tun-huang by this route from the side of Lop or Tsaidam, is 
the first place where water and grazing are obtainable in abundance, and by holding Nan-hu it 
would be possible to ward off practically any raid which might be attempted upon Tun-huang from 
the Altin-tagh. The distance to be covered from Anambar (Khanambal), the last place where some 
real grazing is available, is so great, and the intervening glacis of stony and gravel ‘ Sai’ so utterly 
devoid of resources, that no force coming from that side could move upon Tun-huang without giving 
its animals first a good rest at Nan-hu. Considering what we know about the Jo Chiang and their 
nomadic successors, the Chung-ytin, the importance for the Chinese of controlling this route by the 
‘ barrier’ established at Nan-hu is obvious." 

The barring of the route at Nan-hu was greatly facilitated by the natural obstacles which the 
ground to the west and south of the oasis presents. In both directions, but especially westwards, 
extends a wide area of high dunes, which also cover the slopes of the low ridges cropping up over 
the underlying gravel glacis (see Maps Nos. 79. 4, B. 1; 75.¢, D. 1). Progress among these dunes is 
distinctly troublesome on the track between Somoto and Nan-hu,"* and practically impossible for 
horses further north, where in May, 1907, the high sands frustrated Surveyor Ram Singh's attempt 
to reach Somoto from the terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho. Thus Nan-hu was naturally defended 
from the west, where, in the absence of such protection, Hun raiders and others might have attempted 
to turn the western flank of the Limes line by getting round the marshy basin just mentioned. We 
shall see further on that the protection thus afforded to the flank chiefly determined the policy 
of making the Limes end at that basin. We find this great belt of dunes west and south-west of 
Nan-hu specially mentioned, in the report of the Chinese mission which passed here in a. p. 938-39, 
as the ‘Sands of Yang éuan’. The use of this designation is of particular interest because it indi- 
cates the survival, at a relatively late period, of a genuine local tradition connecting the ' Yang 
barrier’ with Nan-hu. 

It only remains for me briefly to notice what I can gather from accessible Chinese records about 
the name Yang given to this ancient frontier-station. In the Han Annals and the historical texts 
elucidated by M. Chavannes I can find no explanation of the origin of the name. But in the Zw 
Huang Lu, the short treatise on the Tun-huang region, translated by Dr. Giles," which I have 
mentioned above, we read the following curious passage : ‘ West of the city [of Tun-huang] is the 
Yang Barrier, which is the same as the ancient Yu-mén (Jade Gate) Barrier. It was because Yang 
Ming, when Governor of Sha-chou, resisted an Imperial warrant for his arrest and fled over the 
border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be known as the Yang Barrier, It connects China 
with the capital of Shan-shan, but the natural obstacles of the route and its deficiency in water and 
vegetation make it difficult to traverse. The frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to the east of 
Sha-chou.’ In judging of the critical value which may be attached to this statement, it should be 
remembered that the little treatise which furnishes it was composed probably close on a thousand 
years after the two frontier-stations on the routes leading westwards from Tun-huang were first 


of a. 0. 938-42 west of Tun-huang is described in the record 
extracted from the Prea i tien, Rémusat, Ville de Khotan, 
pp. 78 sq.; cf. also Richthofen, CAina, i. p. 536, note; Ancient 
Khotan, i. p. 178; above, p. 320. 

™ The report on the Chinese mission to Khotan of a.p. 
938-42 specially emphasizes the dread in which the Chinese 
of the Tun-huang region beld the bold raids of the Chung- 
yQn, then supposed to be descended from the remnants of the 
ancient YGeh-chih, the later Indo-Scytbians; cf. Rémusat, 
Ville de Khotan, p. 78. 


It is worth noting that at the time of that mission the 
Nan-hu hsicn was probably already abandoned; see above, 
p. 6a1, and Giles, RAS. 1904, p. 702. 

“ CL. Mr. Lituedale’s brief account of this march, Geagr. 
Journal, 1894, iii. p. 458. 

" See Rémusat, Ville de Khotan, p.78. By the river Tu- 
hsiang, there said to be passed west of Sha-chou and before 
the ‘Sands of Vang Auan’, the Tang Ho musi be meant. 

™ See Giles, /-R.A.S., 1914, pp. 715 $9q.; also bia re- 
translation, /.R.A.S., 1935, p- $5. 
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established, and, further, that it is mainly a collection of local folk-lore stories bearing on the 
miraéilia of the district, interesting in various ways, but not a text to be accepted as a source 
of reliable historical information. 

As regards the origin here given for the name Yang, Dr. Giles himself has rightly observed 
that it ‘does not seem a very probable derivation’. The author of the only other Chinese text, the 
T shu chi chéng, in which Dr. Giles has been able to trace a reflex of this story, seems, in 
fact, to have entertained a similar critical misgiving."* The suspicion that we may be dealing here 
with a local ‘ popular etymology ' of the quasi-learned variety so common in all regions is strengthened 
by the fact that the 7‘zag Zien, a Chinese text, of which Dr, Giles quotes a passage from a source 
not specified, gives quite a different derivation: ‘The Jade Gate is in the north of the Asien 
(Lung-lo), and the Yang Barrier is south of the Jade Gate; that is why it is called Yang (the 
quarter of light and warmth, i. e. south).’* This etymology, too, seems to me to smack of a Jearned 
origin, if a non-Sinologist may be allowed to express an opinion on the subject. 

There still remain for our consideration two statements of the 7un Huang Lu: one which 
places the Yang barrier west of Tun-huang city, and the other which declares it to be ‘the same as 
the ancient Yu-mén Barrier’. As regards the first, the fact that no distance is stated makes it 
impossible for us to determine with certainty whether popular tradition at Tun-huang, towards the 
close of the ninth century a. D., still located the Yang barrier at Nan-hu, or at some point closer to Tun- 
huang town. In any case, by that time the guondam frontier-station must have long lost its original 
significance. Even at the commencement of the T'ang period, as we know from the Life of Hsiian- 
tsang, the western gate station of the empire, the Véi-mén kuan of those times, was established 
north of Kua-chou and not far from the present An-hsi,” and the Tun-huang tract had thus passed 
kuan wai-l'ou, or ‘outside the Wall’. We find this transfer also duly noted in the concluding 
remark of the above-quoted passage of the Tun Huang Lu. 

The second of the statements I have singled out from this text for attention seems to 
imply that, at the time when it was written, popular local opinion at Tun-huang identified the 
‘Yang barrier’ with the Jade Gate. It is impossible to discuss this statement of the Zun Huang 
Zu without going also into the question of the successive positions occupied by the Jade Gate. 
Hence its consideration may be left until a subsequent chapter, where I shall have occasion to 
examine the earliest traceable site of the Jade Gate in the light of the archaeological evidence 
furnished by my explorations along the westernmost Limes. Here it must suffice to mention that, 
in view of what combined geographical and archaeological facts conclusively prove as to the quite 
distinct original purposes and positions of the two ‘barriers’ of Yang and Yil-mén, I am unable to 
attach to this statement of the 7un Huang Lu the special historical value which Dr. Giles is 
inclined to assume for it in his otherwise very helpful comments.** 


Section V—ABANDONED VILLAGE SITES NORTH OF NAN-HU 


On April 11 left Nan-hu in order to regain the Limes line through the desert northward. The 
collection of ten additional labourers, the maximum contingent which the little oasis could spare, had 
cost so much time that the start was delayed unti] noon. The route we followed, under the guidance 


™ Cf. Giles, /.R.A.S., 1914, p. 717. The name of the © Ci. Giles, /.R.A-S., 19t4, p. 715: ' This is 2 most 
Han general who is supposed to have fled through this gate interesting statement. Even if made at random or without 
after his defeat is there given as Vang Hsing. full appreciation of what it involves, it furnishes, 1 venture 
™ See Giles, /.R.A.S., 1914, p. 716. to think, a valuable clue to the mystery which has bitherto 
" CI. Julien, Vee, pp. 17, at; Chavannes, Dix iaserip- surrounded the relation between these (wo famous frontier 


isons, p. 67, note 2. (See now my paper, The Desert Cross- gates.” 
ing of Helan-tsang, Geogr. Journal, 1919, liv. pp. 270 5q.] 
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of the old villager previously mentioned, led beyond the last fields of Nan-hu up to the low ridge of 
detritus which flanks the gorge cut by the Nan-hu * Yar’ from the west, A ruined watch-tower, 
about twenty-three feet square at the base and twenty feet high, built of rough bricks measuring 
about nineteen by ten by five inches, formed a conspicuous landmark onthe top. The fact that thin 
layers of tamarisk brushwood were inserted in the brickwork after every four or five courses suggested 
antiquity. Here we were overtaken by a violent sand-storm, which made it difficult to see ahead or 
even to keep one’s eyes open, and obliged us to halt at the tiny, half-abandoned hamlet of Shui-i 
after a total march of about five miles. In my Personal Narrative I have described the effect which 
these storms, particularly frequent in the spring, have upon ground such as that in most of the desert 
west of Tun-huang.’ A perfect hail of small pebbles and of coarse grains of sand is driven along 
the surface and through the air to some height above it. But there are not enough fine particles 
left to be carried far up into the atmosphere and to form thick dust-clouds, such as would spread 
darkness in the Taklamakan or at the western oases of the Tarim Basin; hence, through a yellow haze 
above, the sun remains visible all the time. 

The enforced night's halt at one of the three half-ruined farms of Shui-i was compensated 
by observations of a quasi-archaeological interest, which will be found detailed in the account of 
Desert Cathay already referred to. In the light of the following morning it was easy to see that 
not the tumble-down refuse-filled buildings alone, but also the fields and arbours around them, bore 
plain marks of approaching abandonment. The fields, though still cultivated, were being overrun 
by light drift-sand. Irrigation was not sufficient to keep off the low dunes moving up from the 
west—skirmishers, as it were, thrown out by the serried array of high sands which envelops the whole 
Nan-hu depression from that side. They had already covered the feet of the trees standing in rows 
some 300 yards off the homestead which had afforded us shelter, and the shallow channels carrying 
water to them appeared likely to get choked. Elsewhere I could see fields overgrown with 
thorny serub, threshing-floors edged round by low dunes, or small orchards, once neatly laid out, 
where the drift-sand now lay several feet deep along the fences. The cuts needed for irrigation 
looked sadly neglected. Half a mile or so to the south-west an avenue of large trees marked the 
small outlying oasis of Hsi-yilan, where two holdings were said to be still occupied. The area 
intervening between it and Shui-i seemed to have been cultivated until recent times. But the pre- 
vailing practice of cutting down for timber all trees no longer irrigated had removed such evidence 
as could easily be observed from a distance. 

In the farm-houses, originally buile in a substantial style with plenty of solid timber, advancing 
decay was only too plainly proved by walls leaning over in a dangerous fashion, half-broken roofs, 
etc. Not far from the main farm a small ruined shrine still kept its painted gateway. The beams 
of the roof had fallen, and the drift-sand caught within the walls had almost completely smothered 
what remained of the gaily-painted clay images. An air of hopeless decay hovered over the whole 
of Shui-i, and it needed but little antiquarian imagination to call up the picture it will present when 
the desert shall have finally claimed it Thus, I thought, m/at’s mutandis, the hamlets of Dandan- 
oilik or the Niya Site must have looked during the last decades preceding their final abandonment. 
The rubbish-heaps accumulated at Shui-i seemed to hold out promise of useful ‘finds’ to the 
archaeologist who may have to clear them, say two or three thousand years hence. Here the 
modern Chinese custom of collecting all torn pieces of writing in special receptacles and then burn- 
ing them was certainly in abeyance—and from consideration for that confrére far off in the ages 
I, too, purposely refrained from burning my own waste paper ! 


' See Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 83 sqy- 
nn 4L 
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The signs of far-advanced decay were too obvious here to be denied by the villagers. But 
their usual evasive reticence made it difficult to elicit from them any definite statements about the 
cause of this decay. They did not attribute it to want of water or to uncertainty in its supply, but 
talked vaguely of the difficulty of coping with the sand and of the devastation which had attended 
the raids of the Tungan rebels. Want of adequate labour for safeguarding cultivation in these 
outlying portions of the Nan-hu oasis seemed an important, if not the main, cause of trouble, and in 
this want, at any rate, a lasting effect of that great catastrophe can be recognized with certainty. 
The extent of the depopulation then brought about was strikingly demonstrated by further observa- 
tions made on the day's march, which proved in fact a very instructive antiquarian lesson. 

For this I was little prepared, since the Nan-hu people, when before questioned, had stoutly 
denied any knowledge of a route through the desert northward and of ruins to be found along 
it. Yet we had followed the lively stream which carries the drainage of the Nan-hu ‘ Yar’ down past 
the Shui-i fields, as previously mentioned, for only about a mile and a half when J noticed a fairly large 
but scattered group of houses, not far from its east bank and encircled by small dunes. The crest 
of these dunes rose nowhere to more than about eight feet, but the cut tree-trunks in what were once 
adjoining arbours or fenced fields, as well as the dismantled condition of the houses, showed that 
occupation here had been definitely abandoned. ‘Chiang-huan’, the old Nan-hu villager, who had 
acted as my guide before within the oasis, and whom I had engaged to look after our local contingent 
of labourers, now acknowledged that he knew quite well these deserted homesteads of Shang-Yen- 
chia, or ' Upper Yen-chia’ (Map No. 79. a. 1), and those of Hsia-Yen-chia, or ‘Lower Yen-chia‘ 
(Map No. 78. a. 4), which we passed after another mile and a half to the north-north-west. He 
definitely asserted that the two hamlets had been abandoned in consequence of the desolation 
wrought by the great Tungan inroad of T'ung-chih 4, i.e. a.p. 1866, when Nan-hu was sacked and 
the greater part of the population killed. Since then those who reoccupied the main oasis, new 
colonists in the main brought from the interior of China, had carried off beams and posts from the 
ruined dwellings when they were in need of timber or dry fuel, and the trees once growing around 
them had been cut down for the same purpose. 

Tt was curious to note how the drift-sand, here fine and evidently composed of eroded 
clay or loess, had accumulated over what was once cultivated and, potentially, still fertile ground. 
Obviously the trees, fences, walled enclosures, and other obstacles had helped to retain it, while to 
the west of the stream there stretched away the gravel ‘ Sai’ long before swept perfectly clear of any 
cover of fertile soi! that its surface may have had during some earlier period. The stream flowing past 
the long strips of old cultivation still carried about twenty-two cubic feet of water per second where 
I measured it near Shang-Yen-chia, a volume amply sufficient for bringing them under irrigation 
again. A little below Hsia-Yen-chia this stream emptied itself into a sheet of water, about one mile 
long and from a quarter to half a mile wide, which now represents the terminal basin of the drainage 
from the springs of Nan-hu. This lake is likely to have been much larger at one time; for it 
occupies only the middle of a well-marked dry depression, lying fully sixteen feet below the level of 
the Alat gravel * Sai‘. 

That canals, probably fed by the drainage of springs rising in the now dry river-bed east of the 
ruined town of Nan-hu, must within living memory have carried water much further to the north was 
proved when, after covering about six anda half miles from Shui-i, I reached the southern edge of 
another abandoned settlement. My ‘guide’ from Nan-hu knew it by the name of Kuan-tsou, and 
declared that, according to local tradition, it had been deserted earlier than Yen-chia and about 
sixty years before my visit. The hamlets composing this settlement were represented by scattered 
groups of farm dwellings, extending for close on four miles to the north-west and all in an advanced 
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state of ruin. The houses in the southern group were mostly filled with drift-sand up to a height of 
six to eight feet, and some still retained a good deal of timber. Near one of the farms there visited 
(Fig. 164) 1 found some patches of ground that were not covered by sand, and among the small 
débris scattered over them modern-looking fragments of porcelain, bronze, etc. (Nan. K. 001-9) 
were soon picked up. Definite chronological evidence in support of the local tradition concerning 
the abandonment of this ‘ site’ was supplied by finds of copper coins, including two pieces of Ch'ien- 
lung (A. v. 736-96), besides one of K‘ang-hsi (a. p. 1662-1723) and one of Hsien-p'ing (a. b. 998- 
1004). A tamarisk-cone, about twelve feet high, which rose amidst the low dunes close to this 
particular farm, evidently went back to a period of abandonment far earlier than the present, and 
suggested that the ruined homesteads had been built on ground which for centuries before had 
remained unoccupied. It is possible, and even probable, that this area had more than once passed 
through those vicissitudes of periodical occupation and abandonment of which I had observed 
evidence around Domoko.? 

I was strangely reminded of my first visit to ‘Old Domoko' in 1901 when | saw, rising above 
the light drift-sand, the trunks of the trees which once grew in orchards and along irrigation 
channels, and which had all been cut down since cultivation was abandoned. A clearly-marked 
main canal bed, traceable for a considerable distance by the double row of trunks along its banks, 
showed plainly that the water of this settlement must have been brought from the south-east, 
i.e. from the now dry river-bed passing east of the ruined town of Nan-hu and the adjoining ‘ Tati’ 
area. Further on dunes grew less frequent, and on bare clay ground a small group of houses was 
passed almost clear of sand (Fig. 163). As in almost all these modem ruins, its bricks were of 
small size (12° 6" x 2°), laid flat and on edge in the characteristic alternate courses. To the 
north-east, half a mile or so off, a small temple was sighted, Ruins of detached holdings were 
met with at rarer intervals until the last was reached after close on four miles’ progress north-west- 
wards through what were once the village lands of Kuan-tsou. It was a substantial homestead as 
seen in Fig. 162, with a thick layer of refuse covering the courtyard. A big dune, over twenty feet 
high, rose with its concave slope close by on the north and had covered outlying parts of the building. 
Two copper coins of Chiien-lung (a. p. 1736-96), found near the eroded foot of the walls, proved 
that the period of abandonment was the same here as in the other part of the settlement 

Everything showed that at Kuan-tsou a typical ‘site’ was in preparation to illustrate to 
posterity the conditions of Tun-huang village life early in the nineteenth century. All the farms 
that I had passed or sighted lay along a narrow belt stretching from south-south-east to north-north- 
west. It appeared to me highly probable that, like the final offshoots of the present Tun-huang 
oasis which stretch finger-like northward, it had received irrigation from a single canal, the one 
already noticed as coming from below Ku-tung-t'an and marked in the map (No. 78.4. 4). Here 
a case of recent progress of ‘desiccation’ seems to me clearly established ; for the water-supply now 
obtainable from the springs that rise in the part of the dry river-bed lying north-east of the ruined 
town of Nan-hu only amounts to twenty cubic feet per second where I measured it near the hamlet 
destroyed by the flood of 18933 a volume which could not be conducted so far over ground of this 
character, where water is particularly exposed to absorption and evaporation. The distance 
intervening between that hamlet and the northernmost farm of Kuan-tsou is fully ten miles in 
a straight line. Nor can it be supposed that Kuan-tsou before its abandonment, say about 1840, 
had been in sole receipt of the whole water-supply available in the Nan-hu depression ; for it is 
quite certain that the main oasis was cultivated at that timc at least as much as at present, and so 

* Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 458 sq.; also above, pp. 202, the final abandonment of ‘ Old Domoko' is about 6850. 
207. The approximate dale preserved by local tradition for 3 See above, p. 614. 
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also, in all probability, were both Upper and Lower Yen-chia. That the abandonment of 
Kuan-tsou took place just about the time when cultivation in the Domoko area was shifted from 
Old Domoko to the present main village is certainly curious. But the great distance separating 
the tracts of Nan-hu and Domoko, and still more the detailed observations recorded above as 
regards the peculiar conditions affecting the shifts of cultivation in the latter tract, must warn us 
against any hasty conclusions which might be drawn from the synchronism of these local changes. 

No traces of cultivation were met with on the bare clay steppe beyond, but a well-marked 
shallow depression, with living tamarisks and signs of water-erosion of somewhat recent appearance, 
continued north-westwards and suggested that at rare intervals floods from the mountains, coming 
down the dry bed of the river of Nan-hu, may penetrate here some way into the desert. At 
a distance of about two miles from the last farm a much-decayed watch-tower (shown as T. xvit. b 
in Plate 33) was reached, which rose as a conspicuous object on a slight swelling of the barren 
plain and seemed to be known to some of the Nan-hu people by a name like Wa-shth-tun.* 
Measuring about twenty-three feet at the base and still rising to a height of nineteen feet, it was 
built with solid layers of stamped clay, about two inches thick, just like several towers that I had 
noted along the ancient Limes. I regret now that I did not examine it more carefully and ascertain 
whether there were also the usual thin layers of brushwood inserted at regular intervals after 
a succession of courses. Far away to the north another ruined tower was visible.* 

At the time it seemed difficult to account for the position and purpose of these towers. But 
subsequent discoveries? have suggested the explanation that they may have been connected with 
the subsidiary Limes which 1 found running south-south-east from the ruined fort T. xiv, marking 
the position of the ancient Jade Gate, and which was, no doubt, intended to safeguard the important 
line of communication between this and the Yang éuan station, i.e. Nan-hu. It is also only in the 
light of these later discoveries that I could realize fully how helpful it must have been, for those 
who had to guard the westernmost extension of the Limes in the desert, that the terminal point 
of the area capable of cultivation from the side of the Yang barrier—assuming that point to have 
Jain near the extreme northern edge of Kuan-tsou—approached within about twenty-two miles of 
the Jade Gate. This fact must have greatly facilitated the dispatch of supplies and of reliefs to the 
outlying watch-stations of the Limes. 

My original intention had been to move across the desert north-north-west towards the ruined 
fort T. xiv, which, as I already surmised, might prove to occupy the site of the Jade Gate. But 
Chiang-huan, our soz-disant guide, on the look-out for an alleged well which he called ‘ Lao-tsao- 
ching-tz2i', took us steadily to the north-west until, after a march of about thirteen miles from the 
tower T. xvitt, a, we struck the southern edge of a broad belt of tamarisk-cones and scrub. Beyond 
the tower the bare clay on the surface of the ground had given way, first to patches of gravel and 
then to continuous stretches of Sai’. I was surprised at the time to notice numerous old cart-tracks, 
rather faint, leading to the north and north-west, and wondered whether they went back to the days 
when Kuan-tsou was still occupied and its inhabitants were likely to have resorted to the riverine 
jungle belt for timber and fuel. It was only in the course of my subsequent explorations along the 
Limes that I became aware how well the absolutely bare gravel soil of this desert can retain such 
traces of human passage for centuries—and even of tracks followed when there were still patrols and 
others moving along the Limes wall. 


‘ Cf. abave, pp. 202 sq. * The position of this tower, T. xvur. a, appears shifted 
° Tun e seems lo be the term generally employed by by a slight error to north-north-east in Map No. 78. a. 4 and 
the people of Tun-huang and the regions further east for all hence also in Pl. 33. 
watch-lowers, ancient and modern. * See below, chap. x1x. sec. iii. 
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After marching through a maze of tamarisk-cones for another three miles or so I was obliged Camp by 


by darkness to halt in the first thicket of Toghraks (Camp 170 in Map No. 74. p. 4). I found 45, 
there decayed huts of the roughest description, half dug into the ground. No doubt, they had once 
been tenanted by herdsmen, and water was then likely to have been near. But it was impossible 
to find any indication how long ago that was. It was an apt illustration of the doubts ever 
besetting the student when he has to examine things primitive and devoid of chronology. Small 
channels, which looked as if cut by flood-water at no very distant period, traversed the jungle at 
numerous points. As we passed on the morning of April 14 through this belt of tamarisks and 
reed-beds northward, I noticed again traces of old wheel-marks in places where there were bare clay 
surfaces showing cracks, as if baked by the sun after some great flooding. More of such cart-tracks 
were met with running east to west as we crossed a narrow belt of bare gravel. 

Then a wide salt-encrusted depression was struck stretching away from south-east to north-west 
and holding in the middle a marsh-bed, partly with open water, which was, no doubt, fed by subsoil 
drainage from the alluvial fan of Nan-hu. It serves to illustrate the deceptive nature of the ground 
along this portion of the Limes that such a considerable marsh-bed had remained unobserved by 
the Surveyor and myself when we had previously passed close by on our way to Tun-huang. When 
at last we had found a place where the boggy soil was just practicable for laden animals, and had 
pushed up the gravel slope beyond, I found myself opposite to what was quickly recognized as the 
ruined watch-tower, T. xt (Fig. 181), of the ancient Limes. After another five miles’ march 
westwards I could place my camp once more by the small reed-fringed lake (C. 155) where I had 
halted after my first day's successful exploration along the Wall, and where there was drinkable 
water in plenty to refresh the men and good grazing, too, for the animals, 
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Nan. Ft. oot. Poltery fr. from rounded vessel of red clay, 
burning to smoky grey; hand-made, and fired on an open 
hearth, with ‘mat-markings’ on exterior; hole drilled, for 
rivel(?), in comer. 5 _" x 2%" 9". 

Nan. Ft. 002. Pottery Ir. of grey clay, wheel-made, kiln- 
fired; deep wheel-ridge on outside; small hole drifled 
through lower part, for rivet(?). 34° ayy" X ye" to 4”. 

Nan. Ft.oog. Pottery fr. of light red clay burning to buff ; 
band-made, fired on an open hearth. 23’ x ry’ x $". 

Nan. Ft. 004. Pottery fr. from side and rim of shallow 
bowl], wheel-made of very hard-fired grey clay, kiln-barned ; 
edge of rim slightly thickened and rounded; about 14” 


from edge ls raised triangular moulding running round 
side, Prob. Chinese, Han dynasty. ayy” x 19” x }" to BY. 

Nan. Ft. oog. Porcelain fr. from bow! painted in blue 
under greenish grey glaze; design undeveloped. Chinese. 
i eat wee 

Nan. Ft. 006. Pottery fr. of vessel of buf soneware 
with good creamy yellow glaze inside, faintly crackled. 
Chinese ; coarse example of the Ting type of ware. 14” x 
ti xe" 

Nan. Ft 007. Corner of brick of grey clay, bam; 
one side broken, so thickness uncertain. Actual meas, 
ag’ wag’ x cy’. 


OBJECTS FROM ‘TATI’ NEAR NAN-HU TOWN. 


Nan. T. oor. Pottery fr. from rim of large wide- 
mouthed jar, wheel-made of well-levigated clay, smoky grey 
burning to light brown; somewhat anevenly fred; rim 
slightly curved, and turns over into club moulding. 33’ x 
ay’ x B 

Nan. T. 002. Pottery fr. from vase, hand-made, of smoky 
grey clay, evenly fired; ‘mat-marking’ on exterior. 2§” 


xp ay 


Ran. T. 00g. Pottery fr. of dark grey (almost black) 
wate; wheel-made, but outer face cut or modelled into rude 
facets, ayy” af x yy”. 

Nan. T, 004. Pottery fr. from vessel of ill-levigaied 
grey clay burning to red; wheel-made, greenish-brown 
smear on outer face; om. wilh narrow sunk groove, 
Below which is trace of incised wave pattern. 14” x14" 


We 
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Nan. T. oos. Pottery fr., hand-made, of grey clay burn- 
ing to red; fired on an open hearth; on upper part 
traces of indented patlern, prob, rouletie-made. 149° « 
nye. 

Nan. T, 006. Pottery fr., band-made, of well-levigated red 
clay, ‘smothered’; outer face smoky grey, with ‘mat- 
marking’. (f’ mig’ xc. £". 

Nan. T. 007. Pottery fr. from side of bow! of buff 
stoneware, wheel-made, with partial coating of translucent 
brown glaze in varying thickness. The glaze has only 
covered the upper part of the exterior, and there hag been 
a bare ring inaide. Chinese, possibly as early an T'ang 
dynasty. 33" x14" xc. B” 

Nan. T. 008. Pottery fr. from vessel of ill-levigated pale 
grey-blue clay burning to light brown; wheel-made, kiln- 
fised ; upper part shows traces of incised comb-drawn wave 
om. tp" x 1g" x". 

Nan. T. cog. Pottery fr. from rim of vessel of dark 
amoky grey ware ; form of rim as Pushi. 08 ; hand-made, 
evenly fired on an open hearth. $9” tj” x §” to (rim) 
r" 

Nan. T. ooo. Pottery fr, from near rim of vessel; 
wheel-made, kiln-fired, ‘ smothered’ ware; red clay; grey: 
black outer face. 19’ x ry" x yy”. 

Rao. T. cou. Spinning-whorl (2), pari of, of gritty 
greyish potlery; a pierced disc. Split in half horizontally. 
Diam. 1°. 

Nan. T, 0014-16. Spinning-whorls, as Nan. T. oort, 
but complete; grey clay. Diam. 1” and 4”. 

Nao. T. oo17-a0, Four stone digcs with convex 
sides, grey. 019, 0020 are rough; but oot7, 0018 are 
very truly cut. Counters ina game(?). Diam. 4”, thick- 
ness 4’, 

Nan. T. ocar, 0022. Two etone disce similar to Nan, 
T. 0017-20, but of white stone. oo31 hammered only, 
0022 hommered and ground. Diam. 4, thickness 4. 
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Nan. T. 002g. Five bronze fra., small nondescript. Gr. 
M. 14°. 

Nan. T. 0025 Bronze arrow-head; uiangular; hol- 
lowed for shaft aitachment, 44" * yy’. 

Nan. T. o026. Poloted Lron wedge with flat sides and 
blunt edges; much corroded. Arrow-head (?), §” x (max) 
"x (max.) }, 

Nao, T. 0027, Bronze arrow-head, fr. of, three-flanged; 
cf. N, xrv, 008; much corroded. 4" x 13g”. 

Nan. T, 0028. Bronze disc, pierced as spinning-whorl ; 
ef. Nan, T. oot ; affected by iron rust. Diam. $§” x 4", 
thickness 4°. 

Nan. T. 0029. Bronze diec with solid laterally-pierced 
boss, surrounded by relief ring ; cf, Chat.ooz0. yy 1” 
xy. 

Nan. T. oogo. Bowl of miniature bronze spoon (7). 
Te xT He. 

Nan. T. cog. Small bronze ring with thive pegs pro- 
jecting from under-side. Diam. 3*. 

Nan, T. ooga. Bronze bar bent to a ring and tapering 
towards ends; at onc end small pierced knob Diam. 
ap? ac1’, thickness 4”. 

Nan. T. o0gg. Tapering bronze rod bent to form ring ; 
corroded. Diam. }*, width y", thickness 4. 

Nan. T. 0094. Fr. of bronze ornamental plate, open- 
work, from hamess; peg behind for attachment, 3° x 3” 
mB lo”. 

Nan. T, 009§. Fr. of bronze om, openwork, tendrils 
with flowers, Gr. M. ify”, thickness 3”. 

Nan, T, 0036, Square bronze plate, broken cach end, 
with two tags projecting from one, Prob. from harness. 
HO Gh 

Nan, T. 0037. Horse's tooth, fr. of. Length 23°. 
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Nan. EK, T. oor, Pottery fr., part of rim of vase of 
bright buff clay, covered on both sides with black glaze ; 
on outside 14° below rim this is abandoned. Chinese, 
prob. Sung, but might be as early as T'ang dynasty, 1” 
mg’. 

Nan. K T. 002. Glass bead, large ring of tranalocent 
brown. Diam, $”, thickness 3°, 

Nan. K. T. 003-4. Two steatite disce, like Nan. T. 
eor7-20. 003 careful, oo4 rude and chipped. Diam. 
V' thickness 3”. 

Nan. K. T. 005. Disc of turquotse blue paste, part of, 
with laterally pierced boss. Diam, prob. ¢. 1”, thickness 
ws” to 9’. 

Nan. K, T. 006, Pottery fr., pink clay, covered with 
motiled green glaze. 3°x y%”. 


Nan, K. T. 007. Rough fake of Sang-l-sabz (green- 
stone), pierced at one end for suspension. $4” 3%" x 
Vv. 

Nao. K. T. 008. Chip of turquoise. Gr. MM. ,4°- 


Nan. EK. T. cog. Chip of dark green Sang-l-sabz 
(greensione), Gr. M. f°. 


Nan. K. T. oo10-0019. Beads. ooso. Bugle bead of 
green glass, yy"x%".  oorr. Black and white banded 
bead of paste, pierced at one end. y&"x yh’. 00/2. 
ead of ivory. "x §". cory. Irregular green glass 
bead. 4° x 45s". 

Nan. K. T. o0ag. Bronze buckle, half of; simp badly 
corroded. 1" 3". 
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OBJECTS FROM SITE OF KUAN-TSOU, N. OF NAN-HU. 


Nan. K. oot. Fr. of porcelain from cup or bowl, thin, 
painted in blue under a greenish while glaze; a Manchu 
character repeated. Chinese. Gr. M. 1’, thickness 3°. 

Nole.—It ia moet improbable that this piece is older 
than the present dynasty, or that any of the blue and 
white pieces oat 10 004 antedate the r4th century, 

RL. Hoason. 

Nan. EK. oo2, Fr. of porcelain from bowl; greyish while, 
roughly painted in dull blue under a greenish grey glare; 
outside, a Ash in silhouette; inside, arched patiern, Gr. 
M. 19”, thickness yy” to yy’. : 

Nan. E. 00g. Fr. of porcelain from rim of bowl, painted 
in dull blue onder a greyish green glaze; outside, part of 
a rough floral design; chequer border inside. Chineae. 
Orig. diam. of bow! c. 5°, gr. M. 1”, thickness yi” to 
th. 

. Nan. EK. 004. Fr. of porcelain from bowl, painted in 
Dloe under a greylah white glaze; arched pattern and 
plain bands, Gr. M. 1’, thickness 4”. 


Nan. K. oogs. Ring of pale-green giass, part of; semi- 
fiat inside, rounded outside; very clever imitation 
of jade. Thickness §°, width j’, extant chord a”. 


Nan. K. 006. Flake of manve flint, carefully trimmed 
along two edges. Gr. M 17%,°. 


Nan. EK. 007. Bronse fr., part of curved tbe, thin, rolled 
from plate bronze and annealed up join, Diam. 9’ to yy", 
length 1°. 

Nan. K. 008 Cast bronze fr., part of tube ; broken one 
end; §” from this end it widens, Length 14", diam. yi” 
wy. 


Ran. K. cog. Cast bronge fr., half-bell of ‘ grelot’ type, 
with projecting longue pierced for suspension; clapper 
missing ; round middle went three incised lines, On extant 
tide above band, two Chin. chara; below, conventiamal 
design perbape intended for dragon's bead. Diam ty), 
tongue §° xg’. PL. VIL. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE END OF THE CHINESE LIMES 
Section —THE TERMINAL STATION ON THE WALL 


It was with great satisfaction that, on April 13, 1 found myself back again on the western 
portion of the ancient frontier line of which my rapid passage from the side of Lop-ndr, a little over 
a month before, had revealed glimpses here and there. Now at last I was free to start on its 
systematic exploration. Only a few of the watch-towers and other ruins which mark its line had 
then been visited. Most of the towers could only be sighted miles away, and the existence of a wall 
connecting them had of necessity remained a matter of conjecture. My subsequent discoveries had 
removed all possible doubts about the character and high antiquity of this Limes. There seemed 
Now reasonable hope that, among the remains of a fortified border line which I knew to extend 
here over at least sixty miles, there were more relics waiting to be brought to light. 

It was impossible for me to foresee then how abundant the archaeological harvest would be. 
But the great extent of the line to be explored, and regard for the increasing physical difficulties 
which the advance of the season was bound to cause in this desert region, made me fully realize 
from the start the importance of making the most of my time and the available resources in labour, 
transport, and supplies. Consideration for the tasks which I was anxious to carry out elsewhere 
supplied an additional reason for husbanding my time with particular care. For this purpose it 
became necessary to begin by making topographical reconnaissances of the different sections of the 
Limes, either through Surveyor Rai Ram Singh or in person, before actually starting excavations 
at the ruins along them, and in general to adapt the sequence of my labours to considerations of 
practical convenience dictated by distances, water-supply, etc. The result was that the chronological 
course of my explorations along the western end of the Limes had to depart considerably from the 
topographical order of its remains. It is obvious that, for the purposes of a systematic survey of 
the Limes and of the natural features of the ground upon which its line depended, the record of my 
observations and diggings ought to be presented in accordance with the topographical plan. I can 
follow this all the more easily because in Chapters LVIII-LXI of Desert Cathay 1 have already 
furnished a sufficient account of the course of my operations on this ground." 

Adopting the method just stated, I shall best start our survey of the Limes from the point 
where the westernmost part of the line of its wall can be proved to have terminated. The fact that 
this point lay exactly where the fortified border line abuts on the marshes of the terminal Su-lo Ho 
basin, and thus finds in them a most effective natural flanking defence, makes this a particularly 
convenient starting-place ; for we thus learn a (fine to appreciate the decisive part which adaptation 
to all important natural features of the ground, and regard for their strategic advantages, have played 
in the planning and construction of this ancient defensive line. If we look at Map No. 74, or 
the somewhat more detailed one in Plate 33, we see that the line of the Limes wall runs almost due 

* The facts above mentioned wil) help to explain why the plane-table, for the mos part, in the course of the first survey 
number, T.1, u, etc., serving as ‘sile-marks” for the different made on the way to Tun-huang, when numerous mins 


ruins could nol be given in strict accordance with their topo- necessarily remained unobserved. These, on being subse- 
graphical! order. These numbers had to be recorded on the quently traced, were distinguished a3 T. 1v.a, T, av. b, ete. 
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west from T. vi on the top-of a narrow gravel-covered plateau, and that, when it has attained at 
T. 1v. a the westernmost continuation of this in the shape of an outlying clay ridge, it turns sharply 
to the south and, after a very short stretch, terminates on the edge of marshy ground. 

The explanation why this particular point was chosen for the end of the wall is supplied by 
a broad geographical fact clearly recognizable in the map (No. 74. p. 3). The Limes has reached 
here the extreme north-east corner of the great terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho, filled with lakes 
and, during: most part of the year, quite impassable marshes, which extends westwards to about 
92° 55° long. (Map No. 70. p. 4), and which may correctly be described as comprising between 300 
and 400 square miles.?- Thus the Limes could here rest its fank securely for a distance of about 
thirty miles, in a straight line south-westwards, upon ground which was impracticable for mounted 
men. Further south this great natural defence was continued by an utterly barren belt of gravel 
*Sai', and beyond by the area of huge dunes fringing the glacis of the Altin-tagh north of 
Anambar. 

We shall see how well even here this flank was watched, against any possible turning attack, 
by a line of detached posts and signal-stations thrown out as far as the southern edge of the terminal 
basin. The defence, moreover, was greatly aided by the fact that this basin, as the map shows, 
extends a succession of long but narrow inlets south-eastwards .into the gravel plateau beyond. 
The flood-beds to which these inlets clearly owed their original formation must have been as dry 
throughout historical times as they now are, except on the rare occasions when rain falls on the 
barren mountain slopes. But they bring down some subsoil moisture, which rises to the surface 
in rare springs by the edge of the basin and, together with the abundant desert vegetation it 
maintains in those inlets, renders human existence possible. The long narrow ridges of clay 
which the plateau projects like fingers towards the terminal basin, and which separate those inlets, 
rise to considerable height, some of them standing 200 feet or so above the level of the basin. 
Thus the posts established on them commanded an exceptionally wide outlook, assuring the further 
advantage that a small number of them would suffice effectively to watch the flank of the far-Aung 
line of China’s westernmost border. 

Turning now to the wall of the Limes proper we sce clearly from the map that its extreme 
western stretch, from T. vit past T. 111 to T. 1v. a, follows the line of the ridge which separates the 
northernmost of the above-mentioned inlets from the one next on the south. In the latter, water 
could certainly be obtained even now by sinking wells, and reed grazing and fuel are plentiful in it. 
Starting from the very end of the wall at T. tv. a north-westwards, the narrow bed of the actual 
terminal course of the Su-lo Ho is reached at Toghrak-bulak, our Camp 154, after less than three 
miles, by going first across the extreme north-eastern corner of the great basin and then crossing 
the narrow tongue-like plateau which here divides it from the Su-lo Ho bed. This plateau is less 
than half a mile across here and, being only about 50-60 feet high, could be made practicable for 
carts coming from T. tv. a without difficulty." 


* My journey to Tun-huang in 194 afforded opportu- 
nides for further surveys in the western part of this basin. 
They have shown that the terminal lake actually filled by the 
Su-lo Ho at that time (uhird week of March) stretches for 
about six miles rom north to south approximately in the 
longitude of ga° 57’ to 93° 2’. 

The area annually inundated in the spring and summer is 
vaatly greater and probably extends south as far as lat. 40° 9” 
or thereabout. Eastwards it is likely 10 cover most of the 
depression left blank in Map No. 74. 4. 3, 4. The con- 
jectural watercourses from the south shown there should be 

uu 


deleted. The channels formed by the water chat rises in the 
springs ajong the easiern and south-easiem edges of the 
lerminal basin Jose themselves in the marshy area inundaled 
by the Su-lo Ho. 

‘These additions and modifications of our surveys will be 
daly shown in Sheet No. 35 of the new atlas (1: 500,000) now 
in preparation. 

* The fact that the Su-lo Ho approaches here 20 closely 
1o the north-east edge of its terminal basin, whereas at present 
it empties itself into that basin only after a further course of 
over twenty-five miles to the west, ls of geographical interest, 
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At Toghrak-bulak is struck the present caravan route to Lop. That the ancient Lou-lan route 
must thence have followed practically the same line north-westward is made quite certain by the 
series of ancient watch-towers, T. 1, T. 1, forming an advanced line of outposts for the Limes which 
is to be described further on. It is at Toghrak-bulak that the Tun-huang-Lop route, which the 
Limes was primarily intended to protect, finally leaves behind the surface drainage of the Su-lo Ho 
Basin, and at first sight it may seem as if this point might have offered an equally, or perhaps even 
more, favourable position for the termination of the Limes. But against this view it will suffice to 
point out that the very narrow and deep Nullah through which the Su-lo Ho has cut its way here 
westwards affords but very scanty space for vegetation by the side of the river-bed, and that the 
gravel-covered plateaus on either side are absolutely barren. Such a position would have been 
most disadvantageous for what was at the same time the terminal station of the Limes proper and 
a bridge-head, as it were, for the route crossing the desert to Lou-lan. 

I will now describe what I learnt from the exploration of the three watch-stations T. 1v. ac, 
situated close together at the westernmost end of the fortified border line, and the survey of the 
ground guarded by them. As I looked out from the isolated broad clay terrace near the edge of the 
great marsh-covered depression, where on April 30 I had placed my camp, C. 171. a, for the sake of 
being near to water and yet not without protection from the pest of mosquitoes, etc., that never leave 
it at that season,‘ the most conspicuous of those towers was T. Iv. b. It rises on the brink of steep 
clay cliffs, some 120 feet in height, where the narrow, tongue-like plateau already mentioned that runs 
from T. m1 falls off into the depression westwards. The view I obtained from this commanding 
position, both across the great basin and over the scrub-covered inlet and the gravel ‘Sai’ northward, 
was extensive. No better look-out place could have been selected for this outlying, and hence 
exposed, partion of the border line. But the wall had been carried, all the same, about a mile and 
a half further west to an isolated clay terrace rising from the scrub-covered north-eastern bay of the 
basin to a height slightly lower than the end of the narrow plateau; from this the terrace had, no 
doubt, been detached through erosion. 

The top of this outlying terrace, about 100 yards long from east to west,® was occupied at its 
western end by a much-decayed tower, T. tv. a, about sixteen feet square at its base and built with 
layers of stamped clay. Its remains were so poorly preserved that they were somewhat difficult to 
distinguish from the natural clay of a small knob about seven feet high which served as a base. 
Close to it were found half a dozen Chinese ‘slips’ of wood, mostly fragments (Chavannes, Documents, 
Nos. 438, 442-4), besides a bossed button in bronze and some miscellaneous iron fragments, 
T. 1v.a.001,002. But far more interesting than these scanty finds at the watch-tower which marked 
the westernmost point attained by the Limes wall were the clear observations of the change made 
there in its direction. Considering the interest attaching to the position, | was glad to be able to 
verify them by another visit in 1914. 

From the top of the terrace, which completely overlooked the low-lying ground on all sides, 
I could quite clearly see the line of the Limes running almost due south in the direction of the 


A curious parallel is presented by the terminal course of the 
Helmand, though on a much bigger scale. Below Radbar the 
Helmand approaches 10 about eight miles of the north 
shore of the Gaud-i-Zirrah, which occupies the final depression 
reached by its waters at periodic intervals Yet at present 





the Helmand River travels close on 160 miles further north 


before it empties itself into the marshes of the Haman in 
Seisuin, and another 130 miles or so have to be covered by 
ils waters when, in years of great flood, they penetrate south 


again to the west shore of the Gaud-i-Zirrah. A comparative 
study of the terminal courses of the Helmand, Tarim, 
Su-lo Ho, and Ewsin-gol, with all of which ] have bad occasion 
to familiarize myself more or less, would bring out various 
interesting points of contact; but this is not the place to 
examine them. 

* See Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 134, 157 8q. 

* Fig. 170 shows the terrace in the distant background, 
as seen from near T. Iv. c. 
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terrace occupied by our Camp 171. a, Jess than two miles away. At the foot of the steep south 
slope below the tower T. rv. a, but still on high ground, the beginning of this section of the wall 
towards the south was found still in very good preservation. For a distance of sixteen yards or so 
it rose to a height of five or six feet. It was constructed, as elsewhere along the western portion of 
the Limes, of alternate layers of stamped clay and fascines, each being about six inches in thickness. 
The fascines, made of reeds, were placed within these layers at right angles to the direction of the 
wall. Outside, the faces of the wall were revetted with similar fascines fixed lengthwise by means 
of strings of twisted reeds. The width of the wall at its foot was eight feet, as observed elsewhere. 

From the point where the wall entered the level ground of the basin it had decayed, under the 
effect of moisture and vegetation, into a mere low mound. But seen from the height of the watch- 
station, its line, perfectly straight, showed up distinctly enough for close upon a mile. Among the 
thick growth of scrub and reeds the straight mound was more difficult to follow and, as the soil 
grew more and more marshy, the last faint indication of the ager disappeared entirely. As already 
explained, the very nature of the ground to the west, all spring-fed marsh with salt bogs and lagoons, 
had rendered the defence of this fank by a wall ncedless further on. But 1 consider it all the same 
possible that the wall was either actually carried, or originally planned to extend, to the clay terrace 
on which my Camp 171.a stood. As a reference to Plate 33 shows, this terrace exactly faces the 
watch-station T. iv. ¢ from the west, and in conjunction with it would complete a quadrilateral 
protected by watch-posts, This, adjoining the curtain of the wall from T. 1. a to T. tv. b, would 
have served a very useful purpose as a safe place for camps, etc., on the westernmost flank of the 
Limes. As, however, I did not notice any old remains at Camp 171. a, the ancient occupation of 
this terrace must remain a matter of conjecture. 

That there was an intention of specially safeguarding this area seems to me clearly proved by 
the ruined watch-tower T. iv. c just mentioned. It is perched, as seen in Fig. 170, at the western 
end, and on the top, of a very steeply eroded clay ridge which rises about 120 feet above the 
depression below it, covered with scrub and Toghrak jungle. The tower was roughly but solidly 
built with courses of hard lumps of clay, evidently quarried on the spot, and intervening layers of 
reeds and Toghrak branches. In the existing height of this masonry, thirteen feet, I counted ten 
such alternating courses and layers, The tower may have originally measured about eighteen to 
twenty fect square at its base. Nothing was found on searching the ground close to it. But at the 
northern edge of the ridge, about forty yards off, scanty traces of a hut survived, built with clay 
walls which had been faced or strengthened by vertical bundles of reeds. Here we recovered 
a much-clipped copper coin of the Wu-chu type and small fragments of a woollen material and 
tanned leather. It appears to me improbable that this tower T. tv. ¢ could have been built for any 
other purpose than that of rendering the area due south of the curtain T.1v.a-b safer. Its distance 
from the watch-station T. v, conspicuously situated to the south-west, is only about two furlongs 
less than the distance from the same station to T. tv. b, and fire signals, etc., sent from T. v could 
be sighted quite as well at T. 1v.b (or even at T. 11) as at T.1v.c. Hence the construction of this 
latter station behind the line of the wall must have been called for by some other object, and the one 
just supgested seems to me the most obvious. 

The tower T. 1v. b, the position of which on the line of the wall I have already described, 
proved to be relatively well preserved, rising to about twenty-three feet in height It was built of 
carefully laid bricks, measuring on the average fourteen by seven and a half inches, with a thickness 
of five and a half inches, and had the usual thin layers of reeds alter every three courses. The plan 
made by Naik Ram Singh (Plate 36) showed the base of this tower measuring eighteen by twenty-one 
feet. But the closer examination I was able to make in 1914 proved that it had been eighteen feet 
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square, a natural clay bank projecting beneath the broken west face of the masonry having been 
wrongly included before in the measurement. Remains of brick-built walls rising to about two feet 
from the ground, and enclosing small apartments which must have served as quarters for the 
detachment guarding the watch-station, were brought to light close to the east and north faces of 
tower. From the little passage iii a flight of stairs, each nine inches high and very narrow, had 
once led up to the top of the tower; two of them were still intact. 

The clearing of these modest quarters yielded about a dozen Chinese documents, which with 
one exception were on wood, several of them being in fair preservation.’ It is curious to note that 
a complete and particularly clear wooden ' slip’ (Doc., No. 432, Plate XI1!),’ which contains a general 
order enjoining ‘a perfect look-out and the immediate lighting of a fire-signal on receipt of one‘, was 
found just in the passage iii giving access to the top of the tower. The text itself describes it as 
‘an order to be posted up in a visible place of the [quarters of the] company of the watch-post', and 
the place where it was found proves that this direction had been duly complied with. Among the 
other documents, which all refer to military matters, receipts for letters, rations, and the like, two 
others deserve mention here as having a special archaeological bearing. The large tablet (T. iv. 
b. ii. 1 Doc., No. 430, Plate XII) is of interest as emanating from ‘an adjunct of Za-chien-/u' and 
bearing a date which M. Chavannes hypothetically accepts as 7“at-shih 3, in agreement with Chiang 
Ssti-yeh's original reading. As regards 7a-chien-tu A Ml Rf, it appears to me very probable that this 
local designation, which is met with in nine records found at the stations T. tv. b, v, vi. b, and only 
in one found elsewhere, T. xiv," refers to that section of the Limes which comprised the westernmost 
watch-towers of the wall and the detached ones guarding its south-west flank. 

With regard to the date it must be observed that the characters read above as 7‘at-shth, and 
hence as indicating the year 94 u.c., could be read according to M. Chavannes also as Vitan-shih, 
which would make the date correspond to a.p. 3. Considering that all the numerous dated 
documents found at the watch-stations on the south-west flank belong to the first century nc., and that 
( 7a]-chien-tu is mentioned in a document of the year 96 .c. (Doc., No. 304, T. xiv. iii. 67), 1 should 
be inclined to prefer the earlier dating. But it must be noted that another record from this station, 
T. 1v. b. i, 10 (LDoe., No. 434), written on a label of red cloth, shows the name of the sub-prefecture 
Lo-yang written with the character &f— which, according to M. Chavannes, necessitates its 
attribution to the period of the Later Han Dynasty. Accepting this evidence, we must assume 
that even the westernmost posts along the wall continued to be garrisoned at least until the 
beginning of this period, even though the detached posts on the flank may have been abandoned 
somewhat earlier. The discovery at the same station of records separated in date by upwards of 
a century can be paralleled elsewhere along the Limes.’ In this case it must also be pointed out 
that the narrow passage ii may have been tumed into a rubbish-heap and abandoned for a long time 
while the room i, where the cloth label was found, still continued to be tenanted. Among the 
refuse found at T. 1v. b (see List) were a bronze arrow-head and numerous fragments of silk 
fabrics. 

The position occupied by the tower T. rv. b commanded so open a view of all the low ground 
in the neighbourhood that, as I stood there and looked about, I could not help asking myself why 


* See Chavannes, Doruments, pp. 96 6qq. also in Nos. 304 and 356 from T. mv, and in No. 453 from 
* The correct mark of this document is T. rv. 1 T.av.a. For the last-named record, which also points to the 
* Cf. Chavannes, Documents, Nos. 53, 137, 138, 150, location of [Za}-vAien-fu about T. 1v, cf. below, chap, xtx, 
166-68, from T. vib; No. 430 from T.1v.b; No. 436 sec, vi, 
from T.¥; No. 307 from T. xiv; also sid, p. 23. The * Cfe.g. T. xiv. iii, where the dated records range from 
local name Céren-fw, probably an abbreviated form, is found 96 uc. to a.p. 14 (see Chavannes, Dor., Nos. 304 and 317). 
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those who chose it had not rested content to let the wall make its bend here. It was then that my 
attention was first drawn to what looked like two straight lines of mounds and a third linking them 
at right angles, all rising above the scrub-covered, salty ground in the direction of the last tower, 
T. 1v. a, westwards. Seen from above and at some distance, they looked distinctly like the remains 
of much-decayed earth ramparts, and their position, within the bend of the wall and about half-way 
between its last two watch-towers, at once suggested an entrenched camp. Naik Ram Singh, who 
had previously taken the labourers to the ruin T. rv. a to clear its remains while I was reconnoitring 
elsewhere, had noticed these lines independently, and in fact, when I subsequently visited that tower, 
they showed up quite as clearly. 

Descending from T. 1v. b in the direction of the last tower to the west-north-west [ found 
scanty, yet unmistakable, remains of the Limes wall on the slope of hard clay, in the shape of the 
characteristic layers of reed fascines. But beyond I lost the wall amidst the abundant scrub and 
reeds covering the low ground in spite of much salt efflorescence, and as I rode across it, pursued 
by clouds of mosquitoes and other insects, | found it difficult to follow up the lines of mounds so 
clearly noticed from above. Hence the account given in Desert Cathay of my observations here 
remained necessarily imperfect. Fortunately I was able to revisit the ground on March 17, 1914, under 
less trying conditions, and the following supplementary details are taken from the survey then made. 

From the foot of the isolated clay terrace occupied by T. 1v. a the line of the Limes wall 
could be traced quite clearly, running as a straight, narrow mound, about four feet high, across 
the flat ground covered with reeds, first for about 480 yards to S.105°E. and then for about 
390 yards further in the direction of S.94° E. Here, as elsewhere on soil subject to moisture 
and shér, the stamped clay and fascines of the agger had uniformly decayed into soft earth. 
At the point thus reached, which is almost exactly at half the distance between T. 1v.a and 
T. av. b, the line of the wall strikes a rampart-like bank of earth, rising close on fifteen feet above 
the level of the ground and about 250 yards long. It faces due west and, though not quite 
straight throughout nor of uniform height, distinctly suggests artificial origin. Close to the 
southern end of this mound is another, rising almost as high in places and equally distinct, which 
turns off at right angles to the east and could be traced for close on 400 yards. From the 
northern end a similar line of raised ground strikes off, also turning due east and hence parallel to 
the mound last mentioned ; it could be traced for about 280 yards. 

On the east face of the rectangle which these lines might have been meant to enclose the 
ground was uniformly flat. But the very absence of mounds here seemed to favour the conjecture 
that these banks of earth marked completely decomposed ramparts of clay. It is just on the east 
side that the force of wind erosion would have full play, and what the effect of this can be on 
massive ramparts of the same type, even when situated on ground still supporting a good deal of 
vegetation, is strikingly illustrated by the remnants of the walls of the ruined town south of 
Ch‘iao-tzii, seen in Fig. 185. There, too, the eastern face of the outer walls has almost completely 
been destroyed, just as at the Lou-lan Site."? It remains to be mentioned that 1 found these 
mounds thickly covered with tamarisk growth and other scrub, and strewn in places with dead 
Toghrak trunks and branches, while in the s4ér-covered interior vegetation was scant. It was 
impossible to expect structural remains of any sort to survive on ground like this, subject to the 
decomposing effects of subsoil water close to the surface and salt efflorescence. Even the small, 
hard débris of the ‘ Tati’ type, which alone could withstand them, would be bound to be completely 
hidden in such soil. In fact, eight months later I could study exactly corresponding results which 
permeation with water had produced at ruined sites by the side of the salt-impregnated shores of 


+ Cf. above, pp. 387 sq. ; also below, chap. xxvt. sec. iii; and for the ruined towns near An-hsi, chap. xxvt. sec. ii. 
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Lake Baghrash."' Since then 1 have had repeated occasions on my third journey to make similar 
observations elsewhere. 

Taking account of all these facts concerning the ground which adjoins the wall between 
T. tv. a and T. 1v. b immediately on the south, I retain the impression that we have here traces of 
a fortified camp established at an early date just where the Lou-lan route passed outside the walled 
line of the Limes. Here at the foot of the plateau, on ground possessed of abundant desert vegetation 
and hence well provided with grazing and fuel, there was shelter also from the bitter winds of this 
region, and no difficulty about reaching water by means of wells.2 A larger station for troops was 
here justified by the risks against which it was necessary to guard at an obviously exposed corner 
on the extreme western flank of the Limes proper. But most important of all was, perhaps, the 
consideration that this was ‘the last permanently occupied place within the borders of the Empire 
which the Chinese troops and missions would pass as they went by the dreaded desert route to 
Lou-lan and the ‘ Western regions’, while, for those fortunate enough to return, it was the very first 
to enter duan di-t'ou, or intra muros. Thus a fortified camp established here would serve as a 
depot station, or bridge-head as it were, for the long and difficult journey through the Lop desert, 
just as the ruined Chinese cas/rum L.E., which | discovered in February, 1914, undoubtedly did on 
the Lou-lan side of the route,'* 

It is by these clear topographical indications that I am led, as already explained in a previous 
chapter," to place at this very point ‘the Well of the Protector-General ’ which the detailed itinerary 
of the ‘central route’, i.e. of the route to Lou-lan, preserved in the Wei (20 mentions between the 
Yi-mén duan and the northern extremity of the Sav-/ung, or ‘Three Ridges’ sands. I have 
shown above that by the latter are meant the three dune promontories to be crossed to the south- 
east of Bésh-toghrak. That Yu-mén, or the Jade Gate, at the period to which the account of the 
Wei lio goes back was situated at the ruined station T. xtv is proved beyond doubt by archaeo- 
logical and documentary evidence to be discussed further on. If we now look at the detailed map 
of the Western Limes in Plate 33, it shows us that the area protected by the towers T. tv. a, b, ¢ lies 
exactly half-way between the two points, being about twenty-five miles, as measured on the map, 
from either. Toghrak-bulak close by has now taken the place of the ancient station. From there 
caravans nowadays cover the distance to either point in two marches, and no doubt did the same in 
Han times. Hence I do not hesitate to place the ‘ Well of the Protector-General ' in this area. 

Before leaving this western termination of the wall 1 may conveniently describe what J learnt 
from a long day's reconnaissance, made beyond it on May 2, 1907, along the ancient Lou-lan route 
north-westwards. It furnished definite proof that, though there had been no extension of the wall 
in that direction, the towers I had passed on my first approach to Toghrak-bulak in March dated 
back to the same time as the Limes proper. Their position close to the route now leading to Lop, 
and once to the ancient Lou-lan, clearly shows that they were intended to serve as watch-posts from 
which reports about movements, etc., along the road could be sent in advance, eventually by means 
of fire-signals such as the records discovered at the Limes stations so often mention,'* to the detach- 
ments guarding the line of the wall. As the tower T. 1, the furthermost of these outpost towers 
actually traced, was over seven miles distant from T. 1v.a, signals dispatched from it might be 
received in useful time to serve for alarms, etc. 


" CT. below, chap. xxix. sec. i. 1914, I observed a small camp of Mongols actually grazing 
“ The advantages offered by this area were proved by an their horses and cattle south of T. 1v.a, b. 

abandoned and ruined station of Chinese graziers which I found " CL, above, pp. 423, 553 nole 3. 

by the side of a clay terrace about 14 miles south-south-west See above, pp. 556 sq. 


of Camp 171. a (see PI. 33), and by the fact that in March, 1 See below, chap. ax, Bec. vi. 
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The gravel plateau above Toghrak-bulak, where the route now crosses the deep-cut Su-lo Ha 
bed, would have suggested itself as a very suitable position for a first watch-post on this line 
thrown out to the north-west. But no tower survives there, and the rapid inspection that | 
was able to make of the river's left bank did not reveal any traces of ancient occupation. 
Perhaps closer search by some future traveller may find its reward here. The trench-like 
Nullah in which the present bed of the Su-lo Ho lies, sunk some fifty to sixty feet below the 
level of the ‘Sai’, is so narrow and steep that it is only visible on close approach. The river 
by May 2 filled its bed completely and was unfordable at the marshy spring where we had before 
crossed and camped on March 7. Descending a short distance, I found a place where the bed 
somewhat widened and was sufficiently shallow for crossing. The volume of water then carried 
by the river amounted to about 1,800 cubic feet per second. This observation has its interest 
as showing how great a proportion of the total discharge of the Su-lo Ho is lost by evapora- 
tion and by absorption in the marshes around and below the Khara-nér before it finally empties 
itself into the terminal basin below Toghrak-bulak. A measurement taken on April 1, 1907, 
on the Su-lo Ho, at a point well above its junction with the Tang Ho, had indicated a volume 
over 4,000 cubic feet per second, and four days later I found that the Tang Ho at Tun-huang 
carried over 2,100 cubic feet in a second, without counting the water taken off in the canals of 
the oasis. Thus the discharge at Toghrak-bulak represented less than one-third of the total 
amount of water -carried down into the Khara-ndr. Yet it may be safely assumed that this total 
volume had considerably increased in the course of a month, owing to the continued melting 
of snow and ice in the high ranges of the Nan-shan. 

The first ruined tower, T. 1, reached after about two and a half miles beyond Toghrak- 
bulak, stands on the very brink of steep cliffs that rise fully seventy feet above an old bed of 
the Su-lo Ho, now dry, and overlooks, for a considerable distance, the wide depression in 
which it lies. It is possible, and even likely, that this river-bed, the debouchure of which into 
the ancient terminal basin crossed on the way from Bésh-toghrak I have already mentioned,'* 
still received occasional floods, or at least held drinkable subsoil water, at the time when the 
Limes was occupied. The dry salt pools noticed in 1907 close below T. 1 contained fairly large 
sheets of water when I passed here seven years later. The extensive reed-beds that fill most 
of the depression here also point to occasional inundations from the actual terminal course of 
the Su-lo Ho. 

Though the ground close by was much cut up by small ravines due to the action of water, the 
tower, occupying the top of a small and almost completely isolated ridge, difficult of access, still rose 
to a height of about twenty feet. It measured about sixteen feet square at its base and was built 
with stamped clay in layers of three to four inches thick. Wind-erosion had cut down the soil near 
the north-east corner by some three feet or so. A structure of some sort had once stood on the 
west of the tower, but only a brick-built base remained, measuring about twenty feet by fifteen. 
Owing to the steepness of the slope below, little débris and refuse survived. Among it, however, 
I found three fragments of Chinese records on ‘slips’. One of these, Daoce., No. 673, contains 
a statement about the manufacture of bricks by soldiers. Large stones which I found lying at the 
foot of this tower are likely to have been originally placed on the top for use in defence, just 
as I have seen them in all the modern watch-towers and circumvallations of westernmost Kan-su,'7 


Cf. above, p. 552. experience repeated ogain and again along the revisiled 
| may here note in passing that when I returned to portion of thia westernmost Limes, and one for which similar 
this tower in 1914 I could trace my own footprints of seven observations of far more ancient tracks, which will be recorded 


years before quite clearly on the gravel surface around, a curious later, had fully prepared me. See below, pp. 656 sq. 
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The tower T. 11 was found to occupy the western edge of the same gravel-covered plateau, that 
here rose about fifty feet above a broad depression with reed-covered patches. It was in fairly good 
preservation, built with layers of stamped clay about three inches thick and standing to a height of 
fully twenty-two feet. Here large stones, stored with the purpose just explained, were still seen 
actually on the top of the tower. Others had fallen and got jammed in a fissure running down the 
upper part of it. Here, too, wind-erosion had laid bare the ground along it on the north and south 
to a depth of two or three feet. No debris from any adjoining structure, nor refuse layers such as 
would point to continuous occupation, could be traced near. The absence of potsherds was also 
significant, But, searching the neighbouring ground, we picked up some metal fragments, 
T. 1. 001. a-d, including two arrow-heads of the Han type in bronze and iron. 

From T. 1 I continued my reconnaissance along the Lop route for another four miles or 
so north-westwards without being able to find the ruined ‘ Paot'ai’ which Rai Ram Singh, when 
previously surveying the ground between the several terminal river-beds, had marked on the 
map, and which on the strength of this has been shown as T. 11. a in No. 74. », 3. He had 
sighted it from the west, as his route shows, but had not been able to visit it. My failure on 
May 2, 1907, to discover it might be attributed to the dust haze which a strong north-west 
gale had raised in the afternoon of that day. But as the same experience was repeated when 
I passed here again in 1914, under atmospheric conditions somewhat better, [ am now inclined 
to believe that the surveyor’s entry may have been due to some visual deception, easily 
accounted for on such ground where refraction and glare are apt to give the appearance of a 
tower to a mere natural knoll of clay. In any case it is clear that the absence of water would 
Nave made the maintenance of an advanced line of posts here very difficult in ancient times. 


Section IL—THE SOUTH-WESTERN FLANK OF THE LIMES 


Before we follow the line of the Limes eastwards, it is desirable to describe the observa- 
tions and finds attending the exploration of the detached watch-stations, five in all, which 
guarded its south-western flank. The bread topographical facts, and the military considerations 
based upon them, which induced the constructors of the Limes to use the marsh-filled terminal 
basin of the Su-lo Ho as a natural flanking defence, have already been fully set forth in the 
preceding section, What I have to describe here will help to illustrate them in detail. 

Moving from Camp 171.a to the south-south-west on the morning of May 3, I first reached, 
across boggy ground, a low broad terrace less than two miles distant, where Surveyor Ram 
Singh had previously reported some ruined dwelling. It proved to be of very recent origin and 
to mark what evidently was a regular grazing station, visited by Chinese Muhammadan herdsmen 
down to the times of the last Tungan rebellion, and perhaps later, too. Under the abundant refuse- 
layers that covered the clay terrace I failed to trace any ancient débris. Yet there is a topographical 
consideration which suggests the possibility that this point was already occupied in the times of the 
Limes. An examination of the map, Plate 33, shows that the distance between the tower T. Iv. ¢ 
and the next one to the south-west, T. v, over seven and a half miles, is far greater than that between 
any two of the other watch-stations, T. v, vi. ad, which belong to the flanking line along the terminal 
marsh basin. There the distance is uniformly about five miles. From the map it is also seen that 
the position of the terrace and hut above mentioned falls very close to the almost straight line 
which connects those flanking posts with each other and with T.1v.c. Both T. 1v.c and T. v 
are visible from the terrace, which thus could conveniently have served for an intermediate 
signal station. But in the absence of direct evidence this must remain mere conjecture. 
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Passing thence westwards through luxuriant Toghrak jungle, ] ascended a long, tongue-like 
plateau which bears, near its south-western edge, the ruined watch-tower T. v (see Plate 36)- 
Neither on its gravel-covered surface nor elsewhere along the flanking line of towers could any 
indication be discovered that the wall of the Limes was ever extended in this direction beyond the 
stretch seen just south of T. tv.a. The elevated position it occupies, together with its own height, 
made the tower T. v a very conspicuous object even from afar. Though a portion of its west face 
had fallen, it still rose to over thirty feet in height. It measured nineteen feet square at the base, 
and on its top preserved heavy beams of Toghrak wood, together with the remnant of a low brick 
parapet. The matcrial used was stamped clay in layers about three inches thick. On the north of 
the tower were the remains of some small quarters, having walls of greatly varying thickness built 
with bricks approximately of the size usual along the ancient Limes, about sixteen by seven and a half 
inches and five inches thick. 

In the little apartment marked i on the plan there were found half a dozen Chinese tablets, 
mostly well preserved, including one, 2oc., No. 428, Plate XII, dated 39 ».c., and another, Dov, 
No. 429, Plate xil!, which contains a calendar for the same year.''| Among the contents, which refer 
mainly to military matters, | may note the mention made in No. 436 of ‘the captain of the company 
of Ta-chien-tu', which bears out the previous suggestion about the connexion of this local name 
with the south-western flank of the Limes.* The miscellaneous finds in the quarters were few, but 
they included four wooden brackets, painted in several colours, T. v. 001-4 (Plate LIV), which are 
of interest as representing a class of barrack fittings regularly used in these watch-stations. They 
differ considerably in size, and to some extent also in style of decoration, as is seen from the 
illustrations in Plate Liv and the general description given in the List below, under T. vit1. 004. 
In each case, however, there is a solid tenon, square in section, for insertion in the wall, and a hooked 
bracket resembling a claw turned upwards. The fact that the paint has ordinarily been rubbed off 
the upper surface of the indented portion next to the claw-like end clearly shows that these brackets 
were used for hanging up clothes, articles of equipment, etc., and arms, too, if they were big enough. 
There were plentiful refuse-heaps on the slopes below the watch-station, proving that it had been 
occupied for a long time ; but their contents were only dung of horses and camels, reed straw, and 
the like. 

The position occupied by T. v was typical of the watch-stations which were found to stretch 
far away to the south-west along the edge of the great marshy basin. The distances at which they 
were placed from each other, in the case of T.v, T. vi. a,c, d, always about five miles, clearly 
showed that they were meant mainly as signalling posts along a line, and not for warding off inroads, 
The objects which the wall was intended to serve along the front of the Limes were here, on its 
south-western flank, secured by practically impassable marshes. Yet even thus the links of the 
chain of posts could not have been kept so far apart, with the consequent saving in trouble and cost, 
had not the configuration of the ground offered ideal positions all along for signalling stations visible 
far away. 

As I have already had occasion briefly to notice, and as the map in Plate 33 clearly brings out, 
the bare gravel-covered plateau which marks the foot of the alluvial glacis of the range south of 
Nan-hu here stretches out a succession of finger-like ridges of clay. They project into the wide 
marsh-filled terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho like headlands of a coast-line indented by deep fjords, 
rising with very steep faces to heights from about 120 to over 200 feet above the intervening de- 
pressions and commanding extensive views, as can be seen from the vistas presented in Figs. 169, 170. 

' Through a clerical oversight, Nos. 428, 429, 436, 439 Towed 
(Documents, pp. 95 qq.) were given the stong sitc-mark + See above, p. 636. 
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Thus the ridges furnished excellent natural bases for the watch-towers, and the Chinese con- 
structors of the Limes, with their unfailing eye for topography, did not fail to make the most of 
them. On this account these towers could always be sighted easily from afar. I had already 
recognized T. v and T. vi. a as towers on my first visit to T. 1, though it is fully fifteen miles away 
from them in a straight line, It was curious to note, as my survey progressed to the south-west, 
that the towers T. v, vi. a, c,d were seen to fall into an almost straight line from T. 11 as the 
starting-point, as if special care had been taken to fix their positions by sighting with a diopter. 

The special quasi-geological interest belonging to certain physical features of this strange 
inland coast-line have been so fully discussed elsewhere ®* that it will suffice very briefly to refer to 
two of them which have a direct bearing on the positions chosen for the flanking line of watch- 
stations. The clay ridges mentioned above which form the headlands jutting out into the marshy 
basin, and the long-drawn bays and inlets which intervene between them, invariably lie in a general 
direction from south-east to north-west. It is clearly seen from the Map (Nos. 74, 75) that this is 
due to the erosive action of the water once carried down from the foot of the distant mountains 
and across the gravel glacis, now utterly dry and barren. The cleep-cut beds, which descend to the 
heads of the inlets and in places are traceable along the steep foot of the ridges, were also surveyed 
afterwards in their upper ravine-like courses cut across the glacis. There were signs that these 
beds are swept by exceptional floods even at the present time, though the intervals of absolute 
dryness may last many years. In any case, there is conclusive evidence of subsoil drainage in the 
springs which, as I found, rise within the bays of the basin. The water of those higher up was 
fairly drinkable, but further down towards the edge of the marsh area it rapidly grew salt. To this 
consideration we may reasonably attribute the fact that the watch-stations T. v and T. vi. a were 
placed, not at the far end, but about the middle of the clay ridges which they respectively occupy. 

The same consideration must have also made itself felt as regards the position of the last two 
stations, T. vi. c and T. vi. d, which are found on isolated clay terraces not too far from the ‘ coast- 
line’, These terraces themselves afford striking evidence of the great effect which another and, 
throughout the historical period, certainly far more powerful agent has had upon the present 
configuration of the ground. It is wind-erosion which is at work here, and has been for ages. 
There can be no doubt that to its action are due the strings of isolated clay terraces, or Mesas, 
found within the wider bays and running parallel to the bordering plateau ridges, as well as those 
which, forming a continuation of these ridges, project into the marshy expanse of the basin and 
still maintain the same bearing. Both groups of Mesas are extremely numerous, though for obvious 
reasons only a small proportion could be marked on the map. 

The narrow ridges formed out of the alluvial plateau by the action of running water were 
bound to be broken up into terraces by the cutting and grinding force of the wind, as they stretched 
more or less at right angles across its prevailing directions from the north-east and east. On the 
crest of the still continuous ridges the sapping and scooping action of the wind could be observed 
in progress, marked by wind-eroded trenches usually starting from the north-east. Such a trench, 
of considerable size, is seen in the foreground of Fig. 169.4 It is the interaction of water and wind- 
erosion, here so clearly illustrated, which helps best to explain the maze of detached clay terraces 
encountered along the north-eastern shores of the ancient Lop Sea bed, in the dried-up terminal 
basin of the Su-lo Ho east of Bésh-toghrak, and again around Khara-nor.* 


© CL. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 139 8qq- of the same type, due to wind-erosion, are illusiraled by Figs. 
* On the left of Fig. 170 is a similar but completed wench 187-90, which show ground towards Khara-nor. 
by which a clay terrace has been entirely separated from the * Cf. above, pp. 341, 423 59, 552, 575. 599; Third 


end of the ridge on which the tower T. 1v.¢ stands. Cuttings fournal of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, ulviii, pp. 127 sqq, 
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Observation of the powerful réle which wind-erosion has” thus played in this region, as 
a geological factor sculpturing the surface on a big scale, makes it easier for us to appreciate its 
effects upon the work of man. Again and again, in the course of my surveys on the Limes, I had 
occasion to note how relatively well preserved the wall, built fully 2,000 years ago, still rose along 
those sections which lay parallel to the prevailing direction of the winds. This was specially 
noticeable where the wall passed through depressions, as near T. ut and T. xi, which afforded 
some shelter from the gales sweeping across the ‘Sai’. On the other hand, where the line had been 
drawn across on exposed ground and thus presented an obstacle, or rather an object of attack, to 
the driven sand and fine gravel, wind-erosion had badly breached or practically effaced the rampart, 
as e.g. to the north of T. vit. Yet it is well at the same time to bear in mind the relatively slow 
progress of wind-erosion on the soil itself, as gauged e.g. at the foot of the towers, where it rarely 
was more than two to three feet. The archaeological evidence here available is of special value to 
the geographer, as it offers a definite chronological scale for estimating the vast lengths of time 
necessary for the changes in the configuration of the surface which have already been discussed. 

My explorations along the Limes were, both in 1907 and in 1914, carried on during the months 
of March, April, and May. Though this added to the physical trial, it also helped me to note 
that in the spring, when the force of the winds probably approaches the annual maximum, the most 
violent gales came mainly from the north-east and east. With this my observation fully agrees 
that the trees, whether in the riverine belt of the terminal Su-lo Ho or within the oases of Tun-huang 
and An-hsi, invariably have a westward bend. The force of the winds sweeping down the lower 
Su-lo Ho basin, and also towards it across the Pei-shan desert from the side of southern Mongolia, 
is dreaded by all travellers proceeding to and from Hami. The Chinese appropriately couple the 
name of An-hsi with them. That they also make their effect fully felt in the Lop desert and in the 
easternmost portion of the Tarim Basin may be considered certain in view of the observations 
T have already had occasion to record. 

A very likely explanation of the main direction of these desert winds is supplied by ‘aspira- 
tion’, the atmospheric movement resulting from the higher average temperatures which the low- 
lying desert plains around Lop-nér, and further away to the east and west of it, must attain in the 
spring while cold still prevails on the great barren uplands of stone and gravel north-eastwards. An 
exactly corresponding atmospheric phenomenon is observed in the regular winds blowing down from 
the mountainous north-east of Persia into the low Seistan basin, the well-known ddd-i sad-#-bist rds, or 
‘wind of hundred and twenty days’, which prevails there during the greater part of spring and 
summer. The terminal basin of the Helmand presents, in most physical respects, so strikingly 
close a parallel to the basins of Lop and the Su-lo Ho that, even in the absence of exact data 
for the latter, such as only meteorological stations established hereafter in these trying regions 
could supply, I feel justified in putting forward that conjectural explanation. 

The tower T. v1. a was reached from the last one described alter crossing two wide inlets of the 
basin and a much-broken clay ridge between them. It occupied, as seen in Fig. 169, a very 
conspicuous position at the north-eastern edge of a narrow ridge falling off with steep cliffs. 
Much of the masonry on the north face had come away, and the heavy posts and beams of 
Toghrak wood inside it were exposed. Thus the tower was in appearance strikingly different 
from those at other stations. Originally about eighteen feet square at the base, it still rose to 
a height of close on fifteen feet, though its top, too, was much broken. It was built of sun- 
dried bricks, measuring fifteen by seven and a half inches and five inches thick, with layers of 
reeds after every three courses. Unhewn Toghrak trunks, still over thirteen feet in height, 
were embedded in the masonry as vertical supports, and to them others, even longer, were fixed 
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horizontally, completing what served as a kind of internal framework for additional strength. 
By the east face of the tower was a flight of stairs about one foot wide, of which the four 
lowest steps survived. Close to them were the foundations of single-brick walls enclosing five 
small recesses, only two to three feet wide and three to four feet long, obviously intended to 
hold stores. On the steeply-eroded slopes to the north and east other structural remains may 
have disappeared altogether. A large dung-heap on the west had fared better: but neither 
there nor at the foot of the tower were any finds made. About 200 yards off to the south 
low bundles of reeds and Toghrak branches were discovered on the top of the gravel plateau, 
embedded in coarse sand and lying in a broken line about forty feet long, as if marking some 
enclosure. 


Section IIL—THE ANCIENT STATION T.vi.8 AND ITS RECORDS 


Immediately to the south of the ridge bearing T. vi. a, a deep-cut dry river-bed, about twenty 
yards broad, was crossed, and beyond it an area was entered where low scrub-covered ground 
was broken up by small plateaus and isolated clay terraces. Further on a narrow gravel- 
covered ridge rose to about 100 feet above the depression and, as usual, at its western end 
tapered away into a short line of detached terraces. Both the centre of the ridge and the last 
outlying clay terrace, or Mesa, were occupied by towers, a fact which, being unusual on this 
flank of the Limes, was bound to attract my attention at once. As the distance between them 
was less than three miles, and as the tower on the ridge, T. vi. b (Fig. 171), lay well behind 
the line, this could not have been intended for a mere signalling post. The débris adjoining 
the tower on the east seemed to indicate quarters somewhat larger than usual. So the thought 
soon suggested itself that the position marked by the ruin might have been that of some main 
station that controlled this flanking section of the Limes. 

The numerous layers of refuse which were scattered over the gravel slopes near the ruined 
station seemed to agree with such an assumption and, in any case, furnished proof of prolonged 
occupation. There could be no doubt either that the position was one which offered special advan- 
tages for a sort of point d'appui or main guard-post Though only about a hundred feet or 
so above the low ground at the foot of the ridge, it commanded a complete and open view 
of the southern and south-eastern shore of the marshy basin. This extended to the foot of a 
distant chain of low hills, entirely covered with big dunes, which was seen to come from the 
direction of Nan-hu and stretch far away westwards. The belt of high sands along it seemed 
to bend round the south-western end of the wide marsh-filled basin and to continue towards the 
great sand ridges flanking the Bésh-toghrak valley (Maps Nos. 71, 75, 79). It was clear that 
any inroads attempted here from the north or west of the terminal depression of the Sulo Ho 
would have to keep between the shore of the marshes and the impassable high sands. The 
ground left there is a narrow belt of gently sloping and absolutely bare gravel ‘Sai’. Con- 
sequently, the line of watch-posts that extended across the south-eastern corner of the basin 
(Map No. 74. a. 4) to within sight of those high sands would, when controlled and supported from 
a main post at T. vr. b, effectively protect the Limes proper and the important route it was meant 
to safeguard from being outflanked by raiders. 

The tower T. vi. b in its ruined state rose to a height of about sixteen feet and, as the plan 
(Plate 47) shows, had a base of some twenty-one feet square. It was built of sun-dried bricks, 
measuring about 143° 7"%5" with the usual layers of reeds at intervals. Excavation of the 
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mound adjoining it on the south brought to light fairly well preserved quarters, enclosed within 
a massive wall about three feet thick, and showing some interesting details of arrangement. 
The approach lay through a narrow passage, the entrance to which on the north, only two feet wide, 
still retained massive wooden door-posts. Mortices, about five inches square, cut into the side walls 
showed where the wooden bars that bolted the door must have rested. From a small anteroom, 
about nine by eleven feet, a flight of stairs, about two feet wide, once led up to the top of the 
tower; six steps, each nine inches high, were still intact. Walls about one foot six inches thick 
and built of single bricks, 16” 5” x 5”, with plastered faces, divided the interior of the quarters. 
A small apartment, ii in Plate 37, measuring nine by seven and a half feet, held a low sleeping 
platform built of plaster, and is likely to have been also used as an office; for here were found 
eight Chinese records on wood, some in good preservation. One of them, Doc., No. 255, 1 may 
mention at once, records the arrival of an officer, giving the exact date, May ro, 68 5. c. 

The larger room to the east, iii, measuring seventeen by twelve feet, served probably as 
living quarters for the men on duty at the post. In the north-east comer [ found a fire-place 
or oven, separated from the rest of the room by a thin round clay wall burnt red. Ashes with 
débris filled it to a depth of about four feet. How this oven or stove was actually worked could 
not be exactly determined. In any case, it is curious to note that this was the only place among 
the stations on the Limes where some permanent arrangement for heating could be traced. 
Open fires or portable braziers may have been used elsewhere. Another fitting still ## site was 
a wooden shelf or rack about one foot wide, made of Toghrak sticks and bearing a reed mat- 
ting with plastered surface. Leaving the records from these quarters’ to be considered together 
with the far more abundant harvest of documents which, as we shall presently see, rewarded 
the clearing. of the layers of refuse elsewhere, I may briefly mention a few of the miscellaneous 
relics that were found here. 

Among them is the point-end of a two-edged iron sword-blade, T. vr. b. oo1 (Plate LIV) ; 
a small well-lacquered wooden bowl, showing remains of scroll ornament, T. vi. b. ii. oor 
(Plate LU); a wooden bracket for hanging up equipment, T. vr. b. iii. oor (Plate Liv), etc. Two 
wooden objects are curious, and their purpose has still to be determined. T. vt. b. 003 (Plate Lu) 
is a wedge-shaped block painted black, about eleven inches long, of a type also represented by two 
other specimens, T. vi. c. iii. oo2 and T. vi. 1, which bear traces of two or three Chinese 
characters. A loop of string fixed into the broad end showed that the piece of wood was intended 
to be carried about or hung up. A conjectural explanation of its use proposed by my Chinese 
secretary is recorded in the note below.* More puzzling still are the two wooden bars, two feet 
Jong and evidently forming a pair, T. vi. b, 004, a-b (Plate Lil). The long slits cut down the 
middle of the narrow sides show remains of a leather lining, which suggests that a string or some 
other thin object was meant to move in these slits. Is it possible that these bars formed part of 
a catapult or some similar contrivance? A short Chinese inscription painted on one of them is no 
longer legible. 

At the very time of my arrival at this station the extent of the refuse-heaps near it had 


"TL may note here a few corrections in the site-marks 
shown for these records in Documents, pp. 62 8qq.: No. 261 
should read T. vs. b. iv. 3; No. 264, T. vi. b. ii, 1. 

" Chiang Sai-ych thought that the Iwo large characters 
painted in red on the big wedge T. vin. 1 (Pl. 1.1) might be 
fread as a personal name and would give no sense otherwise. 
This and the loop of string always found with these wedges 
recalled to him that, at Lan-chow and other garrisons, he had 


seen soldiers, when off duly and permitted to absent themselves, 
from their posts, carrying about conspicuous pieces of wood 
inecribed with their commandant’s name as tokens of their 
‘permit’, Such a token would save the bearer from being ques- 
Uoned whether his absence was authorized ; if provided only in 
a single epecimen, it would also prevent too numerous appli- 
cations for leave. [ give my leamed secretary's ingenious 
guess for whatever it may be worth. 
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impressed me. Ends of brushwood, reeds, layers of dung, and the like, cropping out on the gravel- 
strewn slopes of the little eminence occupied by the ruined watch-tower, were sufficient evidence of 
them. An experimental scraping, made on the evening of our arrival at a point where a few wooden 
posts protruded some dozens of yards to the north-east of the tower (Fig. 172), soon brought to 
light, from the lower edge of a large deposit of refuse, over two score of Chinese records on wood 
of the usual ‘slip’ size (T. vi. b. i. 1-46). Most of them were complete, but had suffered much 
decay by moisture owing to exposure near the surface and to the close vicinity of a shallow drainage 
channel scooped out by the rare rain that this arid ground may have seen during many centuries. 
The find was encouraging, especially as some of the records read there and then bore dates from 
63 to 57 0c, Yet it in no way prepared me for the big haul which was waiting here to be 
gathered next morning. While looking after the sinking of a well at our camping-place, a little 
over a mile to the south-east, | had sent Chiang Ssii-yeh ahead to continue the clearing. When 
I rejoined him an hour later, I found him triumphantly guarding for me nearly a hundred fresh 
Chinese wooden documents (T. vt. b. i. 47-140), most of them complete ‘slips’ and, in spite of 
slight damage from damp, still legible. There were close on a hundred more, either blank or 
completely effaced. The whole had been recovered from an area scarcely more than two feet 
square; in Fig. 172 the splintered piece of timber held by a labourer exactly indicates the place. 
None of these records lay deeper than about a foot from the surface, where the natural gravel was 
reached under the covering layer of reed-straw, chipped wood, and similar refuse. 

By clearing the stratum of rubbish lower down the slope, where it gradually thinned out until 
the natural surface, hard gravel, emerged, the records T. vi. b. i. 141-88 were discovered. 
Subsequent excavation and careful search of the refuse round the place of the main find brought 
the total number of inscribed and still legible pieces to 310. Of blank slips, too, and of others 
which had completely lost their writing, another hundred or so were found. It was quite clear that 
at this particular spot the contents of a small official archive had been thrown down together on the 
rubbish-strewn slope. As M. Chavannes’ careful examination has since established the fact that the 
very numerous dated records among them are all comprised within the years 65-56 3.c., we can 
approximately gauge the rate at which the ‘ waste papers’ of the ancient office established at this 
station had grown during that period of ten or eleven years. 

The rest of the rubbish-heaps on the slopes below the watch-tower, extensive as they were, 
added very little to the collection of documents. The slips T. vi. b. i. 311-20 were the only ones 
found above and below the main deposit just described. From another large layer of refuse, about 
a dozen yards to the west of the tower, came the records T, vi. b. iv. 1-3 and two fragments of 
small rectangular tablets, once apparently inscribed, T. vi. b. iv. 001, 002. A curious discovery 
was made in a shallow layer about sixteen yards to the north-west of the tower. Here was found 
a great mass of wooden ‘shavings’ covered with Chinese characters, probably over a thousand in 
all. It might have passed for a great find—if Chiang Ssti-yeh had not at once noticed that the 
writing was obviously by the same hand and the phrases constantly recurring. He was, no doubt, 
right in concluding that these were chips from improvised tablets which some officer or clerk, eager 
to improve his penmanship after the wont of the present-day /t/eratus, had used again and again for 
writing exercises, planing them down with a knife each time to obtain a fresh surface. The 
material, roughly cut from tamarisk and Toghrak branches, was such as the jungle close by on the 
fringe of the marshy basin would furnish in plenty. 

The abundance of the written records which the remains of T. vi. b have yielded is best 
illustrated by the fact that, among the 708 ancient Chinese documents which M. Chavannes by 

+ This fold of the slope is visible in the background of Fig. 173, behind the Sgure of the labourer. 
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reason of their legibility and interest has included in the first section of his publication,' not less 
than 256 (Doc., Nos. 9~264), or more than one-third of the whole number, were obtained from this 
site. The relatively good preservation of a large proportion of them, and the fact that they all 
belong to the same period, chronologically well defined and not far distant from the establishment 
of the Limes, necessarily add much to the historical value they possess as original and contemporary 
evidence for the organization of this ancient military border line and the life led in the desert along 
it. In the review of the information to be gleaned from the written records of the Limes as 
a whole,“ the data supplied by the documentary finds of this station will be drawn upon more 
largely than those of any other individual site. Here, however, I must, in accordance with the plan 
followed elsewhere, restrict my remarks to those points which have a direct archaeological bearing 
on this particular locality and the section of the Limes belonging to it 

In the first place, the large number of dated records found at this station is worthy of mention. 
As a reference to Doc., Nos. 37-58, 91-3, 158-60, 255, shows, their series covers the period 
68-56 b.c. In addition to this, chronological evidence of great value is given by the numerous 
tablets forming parts of elaborate calendars, Nos. 9-24, 25-35, 36, in which the cyclical designations 
of particular days in each month are recorded. By a painstakingly exact and ingenious analysis 
M. Chavannes has established that these calendars were issued for the years corresponding to 63, 
59, and 57 n.c. They were needed, no doubt, for the correct dating of official correspondence, 
accounts, ete., such as would issue from local head-quarters, and the fact that such calendar tablets 
were found at T. vi. b in so large a number, while the other stations on the Limes together yielded 
only three similar fragments in all, suggests that an office of some importance was placed here. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the finds at T. vi. b, comprising four documents, 
Doc., Nos. 60, 63, 142, 206, which reproduce or quote imperial edicts concerning the border line and 
the troops intended to guard it. The first among these is of distinct historical interest, as it records 
the emperor's orders for the establishment of an agricultural military colony in the Tun-huang 
region and the methods to be followed in the construction of a ‘rampart’ for guarding the border. 
No date is given in this very important document, Doc., No. 60. But the contents of the imperial 
edict by themselves prove that it must belong to the period when the Limes was first extended to 
this region. This fact, taken in conjunction with the chronological range, 68-56 n.c., of the dated 
records already referred to, seems to me to justify the inference that the establishment of the 
flanking line of watch-stations to which T. vt. b belonged, and which were meant to be controlled 
from it, goes back to the very time when the construction of the westernmost Limes beyond Tun- 
huang took place, about the last years of the second century B.c. To this assumption, in fact, we 
are led by the very purpose which, as has been shown above, obviously determined the throwing 
out of this fanking defence. As soon as the Limes wall was continued to its natural end at the 
terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho, it became necessary also to watch the eastern edge of the latter. 

It is more difficult to feel sure of the exact period when these outlying stations to the south- 
west of the termination of the Limes wall were abandoned. The latest of the documents with 
a precise date that have been found at them, T. v. 2, Doc., No. 428, was, as already mentioned, 
written in 39 B.c. A somewhat later éerminus ad guem is supplied by the small tablet T. vi. c. i. 3, 
Doc., Nos. 4+265, which bears on its reverse a fragment of a well-known Chinese lexicographical 
work, the Cz chtu chang, composed between 48-33 0.c. The text was copied here, as M. Chavannes 
points out,’ evidently as a writing exercise. Some time must necessarily have elapsed before 
a work of this class could have attained such vogue as alone can explain its study at desolate posts 


* See Chavannes, Documents, pp. 10-151. * CL Chavannes, Documents, pp. 9, 64. 
* Cf. below, chap. xx. sec. iv-vi, 
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of China's extreme western border. This vogue is attested by seven more fragments from the 
same work contained in my collection." We are thus carried appreciably nearer to the 
period of the usurper Wang Mang, A.p. 9-23, after which, as I shall have occasion to explain 
further on, the westernmost section of the Limes wall proper, comprising the series of towers 
T. 1v-x111, was probably abandoned. All the same, there remains the notable fact that none 
of the great mass of records found at T. vi. b gives evidence of a date later than 56 ».c. Hence 
the possibility must be kept in view that, while the line of the flanking signal-stations that stretched 
from T. v to T. vi. d continued to be occupied as Jong as the western extremity of the Limes 
proper was held, i.e. probably down to the first quarter of the first century 4.D., the station T. vr. b, 
lying behind the line, was abandoned half a century or so earlier. This may, perhaps, have been 
due to its reduced importance when there was less risk of raids from the Huns and the nomads in 
the mountains on the south. 

Almost as important as the document relating to the first establishment of the Limes is another 
record, T. vi. b. i. 152, Doc., No. 63, which refers to an imperial edict about the organization of three 
companies named Ling-hu, Ven-hu, and Kuang-ch'ang respectively. The number of documents 
from T.v1.b mentioning the Lixg-4u, or ‘barbarian-dominating’, company is so considerable, and 
the local bearing of the references made to it so obvious, that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the station T. vi. b itself was garrisoned by that company.?| The name Auang-ch'ang is not 
met with again; but the Yen-Ax, or ‘ barbarian-subduing ’, company is found repeatedly in records 
which indicate a special local connexion with T. vi. b and its immediate neighbourhood, In 
Nos. 138, 139 (T. vi. b. i. 19, 235) we have orders addressed to a certain indigenous officer charged 
with the safeguarding of the Yen-hu area, and No. 49 (T. vt. b. i. 91) contains a report from the 
commandant of the Yen-hu company which refers to ‘indigenous officers’. Seeing that the same 
company is named in No. 268, a brief record found at T. vi. c, and that at this very place I dis- 
covered the fragment of a wooden document in Early Sogdian writing,* there is a temptation 
to recognize in that neighbouring station T. v1. the locality which was guarded by the Yen-hu 
company and the native auxiliaries connected with it.” 

A number of documents found at T. vi. b make it very probable that the station was in 
administrative matters linked up with, and dependent on, Ta-chien-tu, which, as explained above,” 
may be identified with the terminal western section of the Limes proper, T. tv. a-c. Thus Nos. 51, 
137, 138, 168 convey direct orders from the commandant of 7a-chien-tu. There is yet another 
locality mentioned in the records of T. v1. b which can be determined, I think, with great probability, 
if not practical certainty. 1 mean the watch-post Px-ch'ang 3¢ f§. The documents Nos. 58, 83, 
144, 145, which mention its commandant and an indigenous officer from it, afford no topographical 
evidence. But all the more precise is the information which, with our knowledge of the actual ground, 
ean be deduced from No. 95, a very clear and well preserved tablet (T. vi. b. i. 162, Doc,, Plate Vv). It 
records a statement about the fatigue duty performed by three men, obviously belonging to the 


© Cf. regarding these text fragments, Chavannes, Docu- met with elsewhere. 


menis, pp. t 8qq.; below, chap. mx, sec. vi. 

* See M. Chavannes’ note on Doc. No. 38. Particularly 
significant in this respect are Nos. 38, 42-45, 47. 48, 54-69, 
all containing receipts, siatements, lists, etc., relating to the 
internal administration of the Ling-fw company ; Nos. 54, 
g6 announcing verbal orders from the commandant of it; 
No. 70, labels inscribed with {Is name and evidently intended 
for attachment to articles seni lo, or owned by, men belonging 
to that company. It may be noted as negative evidence for 
this location that the name of the Ling-hu company is not 


* About this interesting find and its possible connexion 
with the ‘indigenous officers’ of Hen-Au, see below, 
Pp. 654 8qq. 

* The records Nos. 71, 136 (T. v1. b. i. 296, 350) afford 
no decisive evidence, but can be reconciled with the suggested 
lecation. The first is an inventory of cross-bow arnmunilion 
issued to certaln men of the Yen-hu company; the second 
mentions its commandant in what seems an indorsement of 
a certain notification. 

'* Cf. above, pp. 636, 648. 
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detachment stationed at T. vt. b, who were sent to Pu-ch'ang to fetch grain. On two successive 
joumeys they carried six sacks altogether. ' This makes a total of 188 li and 120 steps for going 
and coming, that is for each man 62 li and 240 steps.’ Leaving aside the meticulous addition 
of 120 steps to the total, as the ancient ‘ military Babu ’ himself evidently did when he calculated the 
average distance done by each man, and taking 360 steps as the recognized standard for t li, we get 
62-66 + 2 = 31-33 lias the distance covered on each journey, and consequently 15-66 li as the distance 
between T. v1. b and Pu-ch’ang. 

If we look at the map and consider the character of the ground, it is quite clear that sup- 
plies of food-stuffs reaching T. vi. b from a permanently occupied post could come only from the 
side of the Limes line proper, the whole length of which, I may note here, is practicable for 
carts." The watch-station nearest to T. v1. b on that side is T. vi. a, and the direct distance to it 
just three miles. This converted into li at the rate of 5 li for the mile, which I have found the 
approximately constant average for early Chinese measurements of distance in Central Asia, gives 
us exactly 5 li!* The agreement with the distance recorded to Pu-ch'ang is complete, considering 
that allowance must be made for its slightly greater length by road, and [ therefore think it prac- 
tically certain that the watch-post of Pu-ch'ang must be identified with the ruined station T. vi. a. 
Furthermore, we find in T. vt. b, ii. 7, another perfectly clear record (Z'sc. No. 258, Plate Vill), the 
posts of Pu-ch'ang and Ling-hu, i.e. T. vi. b, mentioned together as evidently adjacent stations to 
which the watch-post of Auang-uwn sends on a message for the purpose of circulation.” The 
location of Kuang-wu at the ruined station T. v, the next to the north, naturally suggests itself; but 
as the name is not found again it is impossible to teat the conjecture. 

Leaving the points of general interest for the history and conditions of the Tun-huang Limes 
that are presented by the records to be discussed in Chapter Xx, I may conclude this account 
of T. vi. b with brief references to some of the miscellaneous relics found among the refuse-heaps. 
They were by no means as plentiful as might have been expected from the great extent to be 
searched, T. vi. b. i, co1-004 (Plate Lil) are wooden pegs of a curious type, which was found 
abundantly represented elsewhere along the line of the Limes (see T. 002 in List). Its purpose has 
not yet been determined. The pegs resemble in shape the usual tent-peg and have a flattened 
triangular section; their top is roughly cut and painted to give it the appearance of a human head. 
From the wear usually shown by the pointed end it is safe to conclude that these pegs were meant 
to be driven into the ground ; but they are certainly not strong enough to have served as real tent- 
pegs, especially in a region exposed to such violent winds. T. v1. b. i. 009, oorr are remains 
of shoes, made mainly with woven string, apparently of hemp, and after a pattern illustrated in 
Plate LIV by specimens from other stations on the Limes. The fibrous material of which the string 
used in these shoes is made deserves a more exact examination, in view of the record on a slip from 
this very station, T. vi. b. i. 102, Doc., No. 96 (Plate V). It contains a * fatigue’ statement of three 
men who had been sent to collect hemp for shoes. As each covered only 10 li in going and coming, 
the plant must have grown quite close to the station, probably on marshy ground.'* 


" We do not know what particular reason necessitated 
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certain that the configuration of the intervening ground must 
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Among the fragments of miscellaneous fabrics attention may be called to a close-woven buff 
material, T. vi. b, i. 0013. in which Dr. Hanausek’s careful analysis has recognized bast-fibres 
of some Moracea, ‘most probably of the Broussonetia papyrifera, L., Vent.: the paper mulberry- 
tree of China and Japan’. The discovery of a textile from this fibre, which in view of the place of 
its find can safely be assigned to the first century o.c., is of considerable antiquarian interest. For 
it proves that when Ts‘ai Lun in a. p. 105 made the memorable discovery of the first real paper, he 
had the textile use of the Aroussonctia papyrifera bark to guide him to the employment of the same 
fibre ina macerated state. We know from Chinese sources that the bark of the paper mulberry-tree 
formed, together with hemp and old fishing-nets, one of the three materials which Ts'‘ai Lun used 
from the first for his new invention.’* This bark has remained ever since the most common material for 
paper manufacture both in China and in Central Asia. Itis, therefore, of importance to have definite 
proof furnished by the fabric from the refuse-heaps of T. vi. b that the fibres of the Brous- 
sonetia papyrifera had been utilized for textile purposes more than a century before Ts‘ai Lun's 
invention. It is a fact illustrating once again the close connexion which Chinese attempts at the 
production of paper had, from their very start at an even earlier period, with the textile industries of 
the country. And here I may note in passing that, with all the abundance of records at T. vi. b, 
not a single scrap of paper was found in the refuse deposits of the station. This fact furnishes 
a striking confirmation, albeit a negative one, for the accuracy of Chinese historical tradition 
concerning the invention of paper. 

There still are left to be noticed the half-petrified remains of six stacks, built up of fascines and 
permeated with salt and coarse sand, which 1 found at intervals of 20-30 yards along the 
edge of the plateau to the east and south-east of the ruined station, and not far off. The fascines 
were neatly arranged in alternate layers consisting of thin Toghrak branches and reeds, the fascines 
in a layer being placed parallel to each other and crosswise to those of the layer next below and 
above. Whether made up of branches or of reeds, they averaged 7 feet in length, and the 
square stacks in which they had been neatly built up originally were of the same measure. Erosion 
and abrasion by wind-driven sand had reduced the stacks to a height varying from only a few inches 
to a foot or two. 1 had found similar and better preserved stacks before at other stations of the 
westernmost Limes, and it will be convenient later on to examine their character and exact purpose 
more fully." Here it will suffice to point out that, as the material of the fascines manifestly 
indicates, the main purpose of their collection was use for lighting signal fires. 

We shall have occasion further on to discuss the abundant documentary and other evidence 
which my explorations have yielded as to the extensive use, made alony the whole line of the Limes, 
of the system of optic telegraphy by means of fire-signals, which is also attested by Chinese historical 
sources for different periods.'* It is obvious that such readily inflammable materials were the 
best for sending up flares quickly, and that the adjoining jungle bells could supply them in abun- 
dance. It is of some local interest 10 find that the receipt and dispatch of fire-signals is repeatedly 
mentioned in the records of T. vi. b (see Doc., Nos. 61, 84-7, 172), and also that the collection of 
small pieces of firewood is as one of the various ‘fatigues’ of the men at this station (Doc. No. 124). 
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on the west, 

© Cf. Chavannes, Les drvres chinois avant f'invention du 
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The fact that the length of the fascines in these stacks was always found to agree with that of 
the faseines used for the construction of the Limes wall necessarily attracts attention. It had led 
me, when I first discovered such stacks at the stations T. xtt. a, x1, to assume that the fascines had 
been stored primarily for the purpose of rapid repairs of the wall. Since it is certain that there was 
no wall extending along the Aanking line of watch-stations by the side of the marshy basin, the dis- 
covery of the same stacks at T. vi. b affords definite evidence against this assumption. But the use 
of the fascines for repairs of the wall, where there was one, is likely enough to have been also 
intended. In any case, it seems reasonable to connect the special dimension of these stacked 
fascines with the standard size for wall fascines, which must have been determined by the regulation 
thickness of the wall. 


Section [V.—THE LAST WATCH-TOWERS OF THE LIMES, T. vi. c ann b 


The structural observations made at the ruin of T. vi. b were supplemented in an interesting 
fashion when I explored the outlying watch-post, T. v1. ¢ (see plan in Plate 37). Situated about 
three miles further west, it occupies an ideal position on the flat top of a small and completely 
isolated clay terrace. This rises as a conspicuous landmark to a height of fully 150 feet above the 
surrounding low ground, and represents the last offshoot westwards of the tongue-like plateau 
which bears the remains of T. vi. b. Its top completely overlooks the great basin, which is covered 
near by with scrub and scanty growth of Toghraks, but which, from less than half a mile to the 
west, is a bare salt-encrusted marsh with here and there open sheets of water. The precipitous 
wall-like slopes of hard clay, which erosion is slowly but steadily undermining at their foot, made 
access to the ruin quite impossible except from the narrow eastern end of the terrace, where a steep 
ravine descends about half-way. Even there I had to use my hands in climbing. The flat top of 
the terrace, about 80 yards from east to west and nowhere more than 30 yards across, seemed 
like the roof of a huge natural keep, and its defence correspondingly easy. But what must have 
formed its chief recommendation for those who laid out the line of these watch-stations was, no 
doubt, the wholly unbroken view it commanded to the west and the south. 

Standing on such ground, which its height and isolation equally protected from abrading drift- 
sand and from damp, the tower had survived in a very fair state of preservation. As seen in 
Plate 37, it formed a square of twenty feet at its base. This occupied the top of a small natural 
clay terrace rising 33 feet higher than the floor of the quarters adjoining on the east and 
south. The sun-dried bricks used for the walls of the quarters, as well as for the solid masonry of 
the tower, measured 143 by 7 inches, with a thickness of 5 inches. The tower tapered slightly 
towards its top, and there, at a height of about 16} feet above the floor, were the remains of 
a small room, 73 feet square, which was obviously meant to serve as a place of shelter for guards. 
1 subsequently found evidence that similar little watch-rooms had once been provided on the top 
of other towers of the Limes. But owing to more advanced decay they were rarely traceable 
with equal clearness. A shallow hollow observed on the east face of the tower probably marked 
the position of the footholds which aided the watchmen in climbing up to the top by means of 
a rope. 

The quarters adjoining the tower had suffered more decay, and their walls, thickest outside, 
stood nowhere more than 4 feet above the ground. But a uniform cover of débris, in which 
decayed bricks mingled with reeds and timber from the roofing, had afforded protection for any 
small relics that had been left behind after the post was abandoned. The arrangement of the 
rooms bore a distinct resemblance to that in T. vi. b. The small ante-room iv was entered by 
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a narrow passage built along the south foot of the tower. On either side of the doorway might be 
seen the sockets meant for the insertion of heavy bolts, about 4 by 5 inches in section, which 
once barred the door. In the narrow passage along the east foot of the tower, which seems to have 
been intended for stairs but did not contain any, the original whitewashed plaster of the tower still 
showed behind the rubble of hard clay with which the end of the passage had been walled up at 
a later time.! The innermost room i is likely to have been used for the commandant’s accom- 
modation, and here half a dozen wooden records, all fragmentary, were found, besides the neatly 
ornamented fragment of a lacquered bowl. 

The room iii, which may have been used for the men’s quarters, yielded two wooden brackets, 
T. vi. ¢. iii. 002, 003 (Plate LIV), of the type already described which served for hanging up clothes, 
equipment, &c. There, too, was found the curious wedge-shaped woaden block, T. vi. c. iii. 001, 
inscribed with two Chinese characters no longer legible, to which reference has already beea made in 
connexion with a similar find from T. vi.b™ It was strange to find a quantity of perfectly fresh- 
looking horse dung, with remains of green reeds cut into straw, under the débris of the little 
ante-room iv. This measured less than 7 feet across, and could have barely allowed the horse to 
turn round. These tight quarters recalled life on board ship, and served to illustrate the need 
of shelter which in such an inclement climate was felt here even by animals. Elsewhcre, too, 
I have made similar observations about stabling. In the entrance passage ii I came upon a neatly 
decorated leather tongue, T. vi. c. ii. 002 (Plate CX), which probably formed the end of a saddle 
strap, and what may have been part of a wooden lock, T. vt. c. ii. oor. 

But the find which is of most interest was made just within the doorway or a few inches 
beyond. It was the remarkably well-preserved right-hand portion of a thin wooden tablet, T. v1. c. 
ii, 1 (Plate CLVII), 103 inches in length and in its present state about 1} inches across. It showed 
at the top four short lines in an Aramaic-looking, then as yet unknown, script, which I had first 
come across in a paper fragment of the Lou-lan site, L.A. v1. ii. 0104, and subsequently in 
the important find of paper documents made at the Limes station T. xu. a. As I shall have 
occasion to explain when discussing this find, the script, first partially deciphered by Dr. A. Cowley, 
has since been identified as Early Sogdian by M. Gauthiot.* The untimely death of this gifted 
collaborator has removed for the present all hope of securing some indication of the possible 
meaning of the short inscription, But the very place of discovery and the external appearance 
of the record may help us to realize its antiquarian import. 

In the first place, I think, due stress must be laid on the fact that the tablet was found at an 
outlying watch-station of the Limes, far away from the line which the ancient trade route had 
followed. This speaks strongly against any assumption which might attribute the document, written 
in a script of Western Asiatic origin, to traders or other mere passing visitors from that side. 
Together with the wooden material, which is obviously local, this consideration made me wonder 
at the time whether the discovery of the relic at the far-off post T. vi. c might be due to the 
presence among its garrison of men drawn from that Iranian portion of Central Asia, Sogdiana, 
and the adjoining regions, with which I was already inclined to connect both the script and the 
language of the record.* 

This conjecture has since found distinct support in certain documents of T. vi. b, briefly 


‘The symbol for this later rubble wall is wrongly ® 1 find that this view, which M. Gauthiot’s analysis of my 
described in the explanatory list of Pl. 37 as ‘débris of Early Sogdian finds and M. Chavannes’ decipherment of the 
bricks and clay’. Chinese documents referred to below have so strikingly con- 

See above, p. 645, firmed, had already been recorded in my original diary notes 


* See below, pp. 675 8q.; also above, p. 383. of May 6, 1907. written at Camp 172. 
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mentioned before, which are addressed to, or speak of, ‘indigenous officers’ of the Yen-hkn company. ‘ Indigenous 
T have already given reason to believe that this company was entrusted with the guarding of the omer set 
station T. vt. c, or else posted close to it at T. vi. b.* Thus Doc. No. 138 advises ‘ Fang, the records. 
indigenous officer (fonctionnaire indigene,) charged with the guarding of the territory of Ven-Au’, of 

an order verbally transmitted through a certain messenger by Ying, chief of the Ta-chien-tu post. 

No. 139 is an exactly similar order addressed to the same ‘ indigenous officer’ of Yen-hu, but 

without stating his name or that of the sender. No. 51, not completely deciphered, is an order 
emanating from the same ‘Ying, chief of the Ta-chien-tu post’, and giving directions about an 
inspection of the ‘barrier’ to a certain ‘indigenous officer’, whose name and place, however, have 

not been made out. In No. 49, an incomplete ‘slip’, the chief of the Yen-hu company itself refers 

to ‘indigenous officers ’, evidently of his own command. Such officers, belonging to the Pu-ch’ang 

station, are mentioned again in Nos. 144, 145, while in No. 140 we have an order addressed to 

a certain Chung-chung-érh-érh-(ati, whose name is recognized by M. Chavannes as clearly that of an 
indigenous officer.* 

There is no direct information in the records from the Limes to guide us as to the race from which Foreign 
these ‘indigenous officers’ and the men under them may have been drawn. But the employment suriliies 
of foreign mercenaries from ‘ outside the barrier’ for help in guarding the Limes was certainly in 
full agreement with the policy which, as the Han and T’ang Annals abundantly demonstrate, was 
followed by the Chinese throughout their dealings with the ‘ Western Regions ’, whenever there was 
an effective endeavour to expand imperial control into Central Asia." It is a policy which has been 
maintained even in our own days and is illustrated in a characteristic fashion by the employment 
of such local auxiliaries as Kirghiz for the guarding of outlying border posts, e.g. on the Chinese 
Pamirs and on certain routes leading across the K'un-lun southward. We have exactly analogous 
evidence of a documentary kind for the period immediately following the Later Han; for records 
which have been discussed above mention Yueh-chih, or Indo-Scythian, soldiers among the garrison 
of the Chinese station at the Lou-lan Site.’ 

It would be of little use to discuss such conjectural explanations as our present knowledge would Old 
allow us to suggest for the employment of soldiers of Sogdian or other Eastern Iranian origin on the Sogdian 


aeieat 
Tun-huang border in the first half of the first century p.c. But I may well call attention to a very E. Turkes- 
interesting historical parallel, M. Pelliot's important researches have established, partly from ap ane 


Chinese texts in my collection of Tun-huang manuscripts, that a Sogdian colony under a chief from 


ments from the Limes in which indigenous officers are 
mentioned, not leas than eight were found at T. vi.b. This 
seems to point distincly to a policy of employing these 
foreigners on the outlying flank, which was, perhaps, con- 


* Ch above, p. 648 
named in No. 268, arccord actually fou 
Sapports this location. Unfortunately 
and hence cannot afford definite proof. 


That the Fea-Aw company is 
at T. vic, strongly 
is a mere fragment 








* Te is, perhaps, nol mere chance that in five of these 
documents, viz. Nos. 138, 139, 140, 143, 144, addressed to 
‘indigenous officers“, the subject of the order is not specified, 
being obviously left to be verbally explained by the messenger 
whom the tablet was intended to accredit (cf. M. Chavannes’ 
note on No. 138). 

The method of not writing out detailed orders to ‘ natives’, 
who in any case were nol likely to be able to read them in 
person, had its manifest advantages—for the clerical staff at 
any rate. Cf, also Chavannes, Doruments, p. 21, and for 
a similar practice, noticed with regard to many ‘demi- 
official’ Kharosth! documents of the Niya Site, above, p. 216. 

Here it may be mentioned that, out of the eleven docu- 





sidered leas important than the line facing the enemy to the 
north. Among the remaining three documents, Nos. 375. 
552 come from the ‘Jade Gate’ and its subsidiary station 
T. xv.a, No. 681 from T. x1. 

© This policy is well summed up in the pregnant words 
used by the great Chinese general Pan-Ch'ao in his memorial 
to the throne, a.p. 73: ‘Se servir dea barbares pour atlaquer 
Jes barbares, c'est 18 le meilleur part & suivre’; see Chavannes, 
Trois géntraux chinois, T'oung-pao, 1906, p. 226. This 
significant advice was given with a view lo re-establishing 
Chinese political control throughout the Tarim Basin and 
extending it westwards, 

1 Cf. above, pp. 404 sq. 
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Samarkand existed in the Lop tract during the seventh century a.p.* And, as he has justly added, 
there is equally authentic evidence to prove also that at that later period colonies of Sogdian emi- 
grants were to be found still further away to the east and north, at Turfan, Kara-balgasun, and even 
in distant Hsi-an-fu.* There would, therefore, be no reason for surprise if subsequent discoveries 
and researches were to prove the correctness of my conjecture with regard to the character and 
significance of this solitary small document in Early Sogdian, T. vu. ¢. ii. 1. 

I may add in coficlusion that the very appearance of the tablet suggests a further antiquarian 
argument for its having been written and intended to be read on this very border. As the repro- 
duction in Plate CLVII shows, it looks distinctly like the right half of a larger inscribed piece 
cut through on purpose to serve as a tally. This is proved not only by the clean edge at the cutting, 
but also by the manifest monogram or signature which appears below the writing, together with the 
half of a symmetrical diagram.'® It seems quite certain that the tablet was cut into two exact halves 
and was, no doubt, a device as carefully thought out as many other details of the ancient stationery 
in wood that I have so often had occasion to examine. 

On May 7 I visited, from Camp 172, the watch-tower T. vt. d, the last of the line to the south- 
west. As the intervening ground was quite impracticable bog, a considerable détour had to be made 
to the south, necessitating a ride of fully 10 miles to reach it It took me round a great open bay 
of the terminal basin, where I passed a number of springs with fairly drinkable water that gathered 
on sandy soil covered with thin reed beds. It was of interest to notice the short ridges of drift-sand 
up to about 15 feet in height which lined the spring-fed channels draining towards the great 
marsh bed. They were evidently due to the narrow strips of scrubby vegetation, kept alive by the 
springs, which detained the drift-sand and caused it to be piled up by the winds. These fixed dunes 
seemed to illustrate clearly, though on a small scale, the formation of the big ridges of sand, or 
‘ Daw&ns', which, as I have often mentioned, accompany all the courses, dried up or still existing, of 
the rivers that pass through, or lose themselves in, the Taklamakan and Lop deserts." 

All this low open ground was completely overlooked by the tower T. vi. d (see sketch 
below), though the isolated clay terrace, or ‘witness’, on which it stood did not rise to a height 
greater than about 40 feet. Its top was just large 
enough to afford room for the base, 20 feet square, 
The tower was built of layers of stamped clay, 
with reeds inserted at short intervals, and had remained 
practically intact, rising to a height of about 30 feet. 
On the top, which tapered to about 13 or 14 feet 
square, a brick parapet survived; but this could not 
be examined as it was impossible to climb up without 
appliances. On the east face of the tower shallow 
footholds were visible which must have helped the 
watchmen when clambering up by means of a rope. 
On the same face, and at a height of about 10 feet 
from the ground, several Toghrak beams emerged from the masonry, supporting a mass of clay 
which may possibly have been intended as a rest for a ladder. 





© CE. Pelliot, La cofemie sogdienne de la région du Lob Nor, © The damage in the middle of the edge on the right side 
J. Asiat, janvier-février 1916, pp. 115 8qq.; tegarding the was caused by an accidental hit with the 4c/men in the course 
Lop localities mentioned in connexion with this colony, see of digging. 
also above, pp. 306, 327. " See above, pp. 241, 451 (note 2 for further references). 
* Ch. ibid, p. £23. 
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At the east foot of the tower the clay of the supporting terrace had crumbled away to some 
depth, Yet the tower still stood with but little damage even on that side, a striking proof that wind- 
erosion has had a very limited effect on this particular ground, which vegetation of some sort and 
marshy surface protected. The same fact was demonstrated by the terrace rising with easy slopes 
of soft clay, unlike the steep clay walls, undercut by erosion, of the terraces further north. I attri- 
bute the difference at T. vi. d to the fact that the marshy belt bordering this tower on the east and 
north prevented the prevailing east and north-east winds from attacking it with their most powerful 
weapon, the abrading, wind-driven sand. Unable to ascend to the top of the tower or to discover 
any trace of the quarters which are likely to have once adjoined it, I had to rest content with some 
small fragments of silk fabric picked up among the clay detritus at the foot as the only relic 
of ancient occupation. 

Though the view to the south and west from T. vi. d was wide and open, I could sight 
nothing to suggest the existence of any other watch-stations. On a previous reconnaissance 
Surveyor Ram Singh, in accordance with the instructions given, had pushed from T. v1. d for over 
9 miles straight to the west, and even further to the south-west, without discovering any other 
towers or remains. Consequently, I feel justified in concluding that this was the furthermost watch- 
post thrown out on the terminal flank of the Limes. From it the ground over which any possible 
attack might be made, or escape from ‘within the barrier’ attempted, could be watched with ease 
for a great distance. The ‘coast-line’ of the wide marshy basin is uniformly low towards the south, 
and shows none of those long narrow inlets which characterize the ‘coast’ to the east and north- 
east. Apart from a small and low tongue close to the west of T. vi.d and overlooked from it, 
there are no projecting ridges or detached terraces for a considerable distance on this side. From 
the low clay cliffs of the ‘coast-line’ the gravel ‘Sai’ slopes up like a perfect glacis towards the 
rampart of huge dunes in the south, which has been previously mentioned. Right up to their 
foot, over twelve miles away, its absolutely bare surface was open to the view as I stood at the 
base of T. vi. d. Once more I felt impressed with that eye for topography which seems never 
to have failed the old Chinese designers of the Limes. 

How serious an obstacle is presented on the south by the impassable nature of that great 
rampart of dunes was brought home to me when, towards the end of my explorations on this 
ground, [ dispatched the Surveyor with most of the mounted men from Camp 172 to recon- 
noitre the ground on the south-east and, if possible, to push through to the route leading from 
the mountains to Nan-hu (Map No. 75. c, p. 1). After a trying march for three days across the 
waterless waste he rejoined me, having been effectively baffled by the closely packed dunes which 
he encountered from about twenty-five miles’ distance onwards, and which, after another ten miles 
or so, forced him to turn back and thus save his ponies from exhaustion. If ever there was 
a direct route followed from Nan-hu or the ‘ Yang barrier’ to the stations on the south-western 
flank of the Limes, it must have lain across the gravel ‘Sai’ further north. But I have reason 
to doubt its existence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE WESTERNMOST LIMES WALL 


Section I—FROM THE WESTERN END OF THE WALL TO T. vin 


‘WE may now return to the terminal western point of the Limes proper and proceed to survey 
in due order the remains of its wall and watch-stations to the east of T.1v.b. Close to this tower 
the ground is much broken by small Nullahs, and it would be difficult now to pick up the line 
followed by the wall of the Limes but for the conspicuous sign-post which is supplied by the tower 
T. 11. Towards this the wall was directed in a straight line keeping close to the northern edge of 
the plateau. From about one mile onwards it could be followed running almost unbroken, but 
surviving only to the height of a few feet and embedded mostly in coarse sand or in light 
gravel. 

The remains of the tower T. 11 (Fig. 149; Plate 36) and the interesting discovery made at 
the wall near it have already been so fully described in Chapter X{V, in connexion with my first 
explorations along the Limes,! that nothing remains to be added here. The Descriptive List below 
shows the few miscellaneous relics which were found on clearing the ground at the foot of this 
tower. In the same way I may refer to that chapter for a detailed account of the remarkably 
well-preserved stretch of the wall which I found extending almost continuously for a distance of 
a little over 3 miles in the direction of the next tower, T. vit. 

But I may here record an observation which adds considerably to the interest of this stretch 
of wall, but which was not made until I passed along it again on a later occasion with the experience 
gained through preceding explorations of the Limes. Then, with the slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun behind me showing up the line of the wall quite distinctly for miles, as it descends from T. 11 
towards the depression near T. vit, the eye readily caught a curiously straight furrow-like line 
running parallel to the wall and keeping always at a distance of about 8 to 9 yards within it 
U had first noticed exactly the same shallow little depression, stretching along the wall and at the 
same distance from it, to the east of the tower T. xt, where there is a stretch of wall preserved to 
even greater height, as seen in Fig. 176. Subsequently I recognized it elsewhere, too, as e. g. near 
T. x1, a, and between T.xvand T. xv. Close examination showed that the well-marked depression 
was always from 1} to 2 feet wide and its bottom sunk to an average of about § inches below the 
hard gravel surface of the ground. 

Repeated observations convinced me that this strangely regular rut marked the narrow but 
well-defined track worn into the gravel soil by the patrols who tramped along the wall for centuries. 
There was no possibility of individual illusion, because this line and its character were recognized 
independently by different members of my party and along widely distant sections of the wall, not 
only in the course of the explorations of 1907 but also when I revisited this westernmost portion 
of the Limes seven years later. Significant, too, was the fact that this strange uncanny track was 


+ See above, pp. 568 sqq. 
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found to reappear along sections of the wall which, just as here between T, 111 and T. vit, were far 
away from the caravan route, and where consequently it was manifestly impossible that it was of 
modern origin. On the other hand, it was easy to account for its preservation in those particular 
places. The track was to be found only where the actual line of the wall had soffered less from 
erosion, and the same local circumstances, such as relatively low ground less exposed to the full 
force of the winds and direction parallel to that in which they usually blow, would account for the 
survival of both wall and track. 

All the same I might have hesitated about adopting this simple explanation, had I not had 
such abundant occasion to convince myself of the remarkable persistence with which this gravel soil 
of an arid desert, so rarely affected by rain or snow-fall of any extent, retains all impressions such as 
footprints or wheel-tracks. Frequently the latter were found running to depressions which may at 
one time have afforded some grazing or fuel, but where both these inducements to visits on the 
part of the cart-loving cultivators or herdsmen from the Tun-huang oasis must have disappeared for 
many years past. Yet the tracks left even by a single vehicle which had thus crossed the Sai were 
usually quite clear and continuous. And here 1 may note at once that when in 1914 I moved 
ayain over this ground, I found particular wheel-tracks of the same kind in a condition, as it seemed 
to me, practically unchanged. I had specially noticed them seven years earlier and still remembered 
them, either because they led ina direction difficult to account for, e. g. across the line of the wall, or 
for some similar reason. 1 have thus been led to the belief that the relative frequency of these 
wheel-tracks met with on utterly desolate ground, such as that south of the line T. vini-T. xiv, has 
to be explained by their being made during a prolonged period, and that the fainter ones among 
them may date back far—a century or perhaps more. 

But in the course of the explorations of April-May, 1907. | had already noted with surprise 
that the footprints which we ourselves and our ponies had left on the ground when we first traced 
the wall on our journey to Tun-huang along the section lying close to the caravan route, from T. 111 
to T. x1, looked two months later absolutely as fresh as if we had just passed by. Yet I was well 
aware from sad experience of the force of the winds which in the interval had blown almost daily 
over the great desert basin. Hence I felt less surprise when, on my return in March, 1914, and on 
following once again the line of the Limes from T. 1. a right through to. T. xiv, I could quite 
distinctly recognize my own footprints of seven years before in many places where the soil was of the 
right sort. 1 could, though less frequently, even make out those of my little fox terrier, ‘Dash 11’, 
the ever faithful companion of that journey. Exactly corresponding observations are well known 
to geologists and have often been reported from desert areas, widely distant in geographical 
distribution, but presenting similar surface conditions. Thus Prof. J. Walther quotes the case of 
a wheel-track in the Californian desert which after 11 years was found to look perfectly fresh, 
and that of camel footprints in the Sahara, dating from 1877 and still quite clearly recognizable in 
1892." I am unable to ascertain at present whether any ancient tracks, resembling in character the 
patrol path discovered along the Tun-huang I.imes, have been traced on desert ground of regions 
like Egypt, Arabia Petraea, or Tunis where climatic conditions, on the one hand, might permit of 
their survival, and archaeological evidence, on the other, as clear as that of our Limes might be 
forthcoming to settle their date. 

In Chapter XIV I have already given a full description of the watch-tower T. vn, which 
completely overlooked the depression there crossed by the line of wall coming from T. 11, 
A subsequent close search of the ground near this tower yielded only scanty fragments of ancient 

* Cf J. Walther, Das Grsefe der Wastenbildung, 1900, Petermann's Geogr, Mitthalungen, 1897, xiii, Bellage, p. 176. 
Pp. 54, with a reference to Foureau, Au Sakara, reviewed in 
wn 4P 
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pottery and the well-preserved smal] bronze luckle, T. vit. 001, shown in Plate LIN. I have also 
described above how on my first passage the line of wall was picked up again on the gravel plateau 
to the north-east of T. vin, after having been lost for about a mile from this tower onwards? Its 
total disappearance just at this point, where the present caravan route from Lop passes within the 
line of the ancient Limes, is certainly curious. 

Continuing eastwards along the well-marked aggey formed by the remains of the wall, | had 
then come, nearly 3 miles from T. vit, upon a small mound which lay about 24 yards to 
the south of it (Fig. 166). Pieces of timber protruding from the north-east corner and stones 
lying on its top had suggested that it was the much-decayed ruin of a watch-station, and the 
excavation started on April 14 immediately after my return to the Limes soon confirmed the 
surmise. The mound measured about 45 feet in diameter on the ground level and rose to 
about 10 feet above it. From the coarse gravel which covered its top and slopes, as seen in 
Fig. 166, there first emerged on the north-east rough Toghrak posts and plentiful bundles of reeds 
embedded in masses of sun-dried bricks. They soon proved to be the débris of the tower, which 
in its fall had completely crushed and buried the walls and roofing of the adjoining quarters. The 
clearing of this débris was heavy work for my small band of Chinese labourers, as yet untrained 
for such tasks and all opium-smokers; but it was at once rewarded by interesting finds and, when 
it was completed, it showed the plan of the tower and the quarters fully and clearly. 

As seen in Plate 38, the tower measured 23 feet square at its base and was built of 
bricks, measuring 14 by 7-8 inches, with a thickness of 4-5 inches. At the north-east 
corner, which the photograph in Fig. 168 shows after excavation, the brickwork still stood 
to a height of about 6 feet. Where, on the north and east, quarters had been built against 
the base of the tower, the face of the latter retained a heavy coating of plaster and whitewash, 
amounting to 2-3 inches in thickness altogether. Naik Ram Singh, an expert in such matters, 
counted here no less than 13 successive coats of whitewash, with 4 or 5 replasterings in 
clay. It is very probable that we have here an illustration of those recoatings of walls 
which are mentioned, with details as to the procedure and the square surfaces treated, in 
numerous records from T. vi. b (Doc., Nos. 102-11). It is certain that these frequent plaster 
coatings, so familiar in all countries of Asia where sun-dried bricks are used, were applied to the 
faces of the watch-towers not only for repair but also to make them more visible at a distance when 
the light was poor or the air filled with dust. But, of course, it is impossible to say in the case of 
T. vit how many of the existing coats were applied before or after the quarters were built on to 
the tower. The topmost coat at the north-east corner of the tower bore the rough outline sketch 
of a camel, as seen in Fig. 168. 

Of these quarters there survived to the north parts of the walls enclosing two rooms, each of 
which had a length of about 20 feet. The one next to the tower base, i, had a width of 6 feet ; 
the other beyond the outer wall could no longer be traced. At the western end of i there 
remained a few steps of a staircase, probably once leading up to the roof and giving access thence 
to the top of the tower. From the eastern end of this room there led a narrow passage, ii, into 
another small room, about 7 by 8 feet, which may well have been added later, as the heavy 
wooden posts set into the walls of the passage, and containing sockets for thick wooden door bars, 
clearly suggested an entrance from outside, not a door between two rooms. The enclosing walls 
of the quarters were badly broken in most places, but showed a peculiar arrangement of the 
masonry, the bricks being set on edge with the longer and shorter sides facing outwards in alternate 
courses, as seen in Fig. 168 on the left. 

* See above, p. 571. 
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The fact already mentioned that the débris of the falling tower had crushed at least a portion 
of the quarters, together with the roofing of reed bundles laid over Toghrak beams, explains why 
more fittings and implements, left behind after the abandonment of the post, were found at this 
ruin than at other stations where the deserted quarters had probably lain exposed for many 
centuries, No place, however, within the quarters had been turned into a dust-bin before they were 
abandoned, and hence the number of inscribed pieces found here was not great, only about a dozen 
in all, But several of them are of special interest on account of their local associations or for some 
other reason. A definite date is furnished by the ‘slip’ fragment T. vit. ii. 2, Doc. No. 585 
(Plate XVI), which mentions the year corresponding to a. p. 8, and thus agrees with the chronological 
evidence contained in T. vit. i. 9, No. 586, which refers to Tun-huang by the name 7un-é Lg fas. 
This was the designation borne by the district at the time of the usurper Wang Mang, A. p. 9-23. 
The fact that both these dated records were found within the rooms of the post, and are not likely 
to have been left there a very long time before its abandonment, deserves to be noted. We shall 
see that none of the documents discovered at stations to the west of the ancient ‘ Jade Gate ', marked 
by the remains at T. xiv, nor those at T. xiv itself are of a Sater date than the reign of Wang 
Mang.‘ This points to the conclusion that the westernmost section of the Limes may have been 
abandoned not long after that period, 

Two records relating to objects which undoubtedly belonged to this watch-station are curious 
in themselves, and also claim importance because they give us the name of the detachment entrusted 
with the guarding of it. The inscribed lid T. vin. 5, Doc., No. 588 (Plate XVII), was a particularly 
interesting discavery, the value of which I at once recognized. The obverse of this piece of wood 
measuring about 63 by 32 inches, with its rectangular socket for a clay seal and its string 
gtooves, exactly reproduced the shape and arrangement so familiar to me from the envelopes 
of the rectangular Kharosthi tablets of the Niya and Lou-lan Sites, A small rim sunk on the 
under surface proved that this particular ‘envelope’ had served to cover not a tablet but a box, 
and there was the Chinese inscription, written in fine big characters above the socket for the 
seal, to show that the receptacle, of which only this lid remained, had been ‘the medicine case 
belonging to the }Isien-ming company’. 

Here we clearly have the true prototype of the wooden envelopes from Niya and Lov-lan, 
some three centuries older than they are and used where everything else in the way of writing 
materials was purely and unmistakably Chinese. It confirms, in the strongest possible way, the 
conjectural opinion which I formed on the strength of my first Niya finds and recorded in Ancient 
Khotan; that the device of those wooden envelopes, with other equally clever arrangements in the 
form and fastening of the Kharosthi letters and documents, was originally derived from Chinese 
models. But, apart from this important evidence concerning the ancient stationery in wood, the lid 
T. vim. § (found, I may add here, in the débris covering the stairs in room i) is of antiquarian 
interest as proving that regular medicine cases were already included in the military equipment of 
troops in Han times. 

Less curious, perhaps, but equally valuable archaeological information is furnished by the 
wooden label T. vit. 6, Dec., No. 587 (Plate XVII), which on the obverse is inscribed : ' The Hsten- 
ming company of Yii-mén, and on the reverse : ‘ Hundred bronze heads for arrows of the Méng type.’ 
There can be no doubt that the label was meant to be attached to a bag or small box holding this 
quantity of ancient ammunition provided for the company named, and the presumption is that the 
guard for the post T. vit was at the time furnished by the company. The fact that the Hsien- 

* See below. pp. 688, 694. for similar confirmatory evidence supplied by inscribed wooden 
"Ch. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 361 8q.; also above, p. 383, lids of the L.A. Site, Loa-lan. 
qpa 
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ming company is described as ‘of V-mén’ is of interest and agrees with the evidence supplied in 
aconclusive form by far more abundant documents elsewhere, which proves that the ‘Jade Gate’ 
must be looked for on this westernmost portion of the Limes. But it does not help us to determine 
the exact location of this famous frontier station, which we shall have occasion fully to discuss 
further on.* The fact that the Hsien-ming company, in the only other document where its name 
occurs, T. x11. 10, Doc. No. 597, is spoken of as ‘of Auan-cht’ sufficiently warns us against 
attaching too great importance to such local designations of detachments. They may often indicate 
only the place where the head quarters were stationed for the time being, and they always require 
to be carefully considered in the light of other records, and especially of topographical and archaeo- 
logical evidence. Such evidence, I may add, in this case excludes all idea of the ‘Jade Gate‘ 
having at any time been at T. vitt. The ground to the south of the wall is here an absolutely barren 
grave] plateau without water, and hence wholly unsuited for an important head quarters station such 
as Yu-mén must always have been. 

Of the other inscribed pieces found at T. vii I need only briefly mention T. vit, 2, No. 591, 
which is a large painted board of wood, with an enumeration of various kinds of equipment, 
including two quivers. All such equipment had been removed lony before the tower came to fall 
and bury the abandoned quarters. Yet the finds of miscellaneous objects left behind as of no use 
or value were more plentiful here than at the majority of the watch-stations, as a reference to the 
Descriptive List in Chap. XX will show. The number of painted pieces of wood, T. vit. 0018, 
0022, 0029, &c., evidently fragments of furniture, suggested that some of the fittings of the quarters 
were still in their place when they were buried by the débris. Painted wooden brackets used as 
hooks for hanging accoutrements, etc., as already described, and of various types (T. vill. 004-009, 
0030-33, Plate LIV), were numerous here. As they, like most of the larger miscellaneous fragments 
in wood, were found in room i from 2 to 4 feet above the floor, it may be assumed that they 
were brought down with the walls to which they were fixed. 

The possible use of the wedge-shaped wooden block, inscribed with some large Chinese 
characters too much effaced for decipherment, T. vm. 1 (Plate Lil), has already been discussed.’ 
Tt, too, had probably been hanging on the wall, just like the interesting wooden measure and ‘ set 
square’, T. viu. 4 (Plate LIV), which still retains its suspension string. though broken. Referring 
to the Descriptive List for a detailed account, 1 may point out that this measure, resembling in 
shape a shoemaker’s foot-rule, is marked into 10 divisions of an approximately uniform length of 
7% inch each, with further subdivisions on the decimal principle. Like the measure T. x1. ii, 13, 
from a station to be described presently, which is of the same dimensions, it gives us the exact value 
of the Chinese foot and its ten inches, as in use under the Han dynasty. The interesting instance 
in which I was able myself to apply the test of this ancient foot-rule to the roll of silk found at the 
Lou-lan station has been discussed above, and two others connected with strips of silk found on 
the Limes itself will have to be considered hereafter. Elsewhere, I have also discussed the 
confirmatory evidence furnished by the great mass of ordinary ‘slips ' of wood and bamboo recovered 
from the Limes as well as from the Niya and Lou-lan Sites which, as Chinese tradition clearly tells 
us, were meant to measure one foot in length, and which in full conformity always show an average 
length of 9 to 93 inches.® 


* See below, pp. 689 sq. 

" See above, pp. 645, 652. 

* Cf. above, pp. 373 sq.; below, pp. 701 sqq. 

"See above, pp. 382, 593, 597; Ancient Kholan. i. 
pp. 358 sq. IT may note here in passing that, according to 
Chinese information collected by Prof. F. Hirth (7"oung-pao, 


1896. p. 505), the foot of the Chou epoch is supposed to 
have measured 23-5 centim., or 9} inches, which is exactly 
the length proved by my finds for the foot of Han times. 
According 10 the same source the foot under the Ch'in and 
Han is supposed to have measured 17-3 centim. and towards 
the end of the latter 29-3 centim. M. Chavannes, Les Heres 
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Among implements may be mentioned a painted wooden block, T. vit. coro (Plate Lil), Sealcases, 


apparently intended to hold tapers or sticks of incense ; a padded block probably meant for grinding 


wooden im- 


ments, 


paint, T. v1. 0025 (Plate LIV); and numerous wooden seal-cases, of which the varying types will @. 


be found classified and described in the Descriptive List under T. vt. 5. Two of these types, as 
illustrated in Plate LIII by specimens from other Limes stations, have the same arrangement of 
yrooves to hold the fastening string as we have seen in the seal sockets on the ‘envelopes’ of 
Kharosthi tablets. That the men stationed on guard had, after the Chinese fashion still to be 
observed nowadays, employed their leisure in homely occupations was made clear here by a variety 
of implements. Among them may be classed the wooden apparatus, T. vit. oot (Plate Lil), roughly 
made, but in perfect preservation, which according to the information of Tila Bai, my observant 
‘Turki follower, resembles an instrument used about Yarkand for reeling cotton.” The numerous 
slightly curved wooden bars, of which T. vit. 0026, 0027, are specimens, were provided with holes 
at regular intervals and may have been used in making ropes or thread. Of homely use, certainly, 
was the wooden spinning whorl, T. vit. 0038. The purpose of the curious wooden stick, T. vim. 
0039 (Plate Lilt), painted to represent the head and neck of an animal, apparently a snake, remains 
doubtful. Finds of textile fabrics, T. vitt. 0041-46, were few and mostly of coarse material, 
including goat's hair and even reed shreds. But the pair of woven string shoes, T. vit. 002 
(Plate LIV), is well made and its technique is of interest. The fact that the resources of civilized 
life, even if of a humble kind, had to be treasured at these «distant posts of the Limes was curiously 
illustrated by the pieces of a large jar of hard grey pottery found in an outer room on the north. It 
had been broken, and then patched up again by means of leather thongs passed through holes. 

Before leaving this desolate watch-station, now about 6 miles away from the nearest water, 
I may refer to a curious observation made outside it. To the south-west, not far off, | noticed two 
stumps of wood just emerging from the gravel surface and at about 20 yards distance from each 
other. On clearing the ground, the end of a stout rope mace of reed strands, still about 4 feet 
long, was found twisted round one of the posts. Though massive enough, measuring fully 6 inches 
in diameter, they had been worn down by the wind-driven sand and gravel almost to the surface of 
the soil. It was easy for me, accustomed as | was to see the same practice adopted by my men at 
our camps on bare desert ground, to realize that the thick rope, once stretched from post to post, 
was used for tethering the horses and camels of those who were stationed at the place or happened 
to halt there. 


Section I.—THE TOWERS T. mx, x AND THE MARSH SECTIONS OF 
THE LIMES 


In the account given in Chapter XIV of my first passage along the westernmost portion of the 
Limes proper I have already described the stretch of wall which extends unbroken from T. vit 
castwards to T. 1x, and also the latter tower itself (lig. 173).!_ It was certainly the best preserved 
of all the watch-towers I have seen on the Limes. This may be accounted for partly by its very 
solid construction, the details of which have been recorded, and partly by its position on a knoll 
rising above the steep eastern edge of the gravel plateau that is crossed all the way from T. vit. 
Owing to this position, which is clearly seen in Plate 33, but little of wind-driven sand or fine gravel 
from the east or north-east could attack the foot of the tower. In consequence erosion had nowhere 


chinots, p. 18 note, from whom f take the reference, has ‘* My notes record an exactly corresponding Gnd having 
justly expressed doubt as to the reliability of these laller been made at T. v3. b. 
Measurements. + See above, p. 572. 
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succeeded in lowering the ground more than about one foot below the original level, as indicated 
by the lowest brick course (see Fig. 173). The observation is of special interest as confirming by 
negative evidence a statement that I have already made several times about the peculiar. erosive 
force of the winds blowing from the east and north-east. 

The tower T. 1x, placed as it was on a knoll rising some 60 feet above the gravel plateau, 
commanded a complete view to the west and over the sandy scrub-covered depression eastwards. 
But it was far less favourably situated for watching the ground to the north and a deeply sunk 
Nullah which extends from T. 1x to the north-west. This area could not be effectively observed 
from the posts T. viii and T. 1x, as it was screened by a series of very steep clay terraces which, 
rising in this part of the depression, might have allowed raiding parties to approach the line of the 
wall unperceived. It was, no doubt, this tactical feature of the ground, indicated by the map in 
Plate 33, which induced the designers of the Limes to protect this weak point in their line by the 
outlying watch-station T. 1x. a, placed to the north of the Nullah just mentioncd and about 
23 miles from T. vu, Whether owing to the atmospheric conditions prevailing or from the 
peculiar lie of the ground, both the Surveyor and myself had on successive occasions failed 1o notice 
the tower T. 1x. a, until it was sighted on April 30, as we proceeded south-west of T. 1x over the 
gently rising Sai. 

Subsequently, on my return from the south-west flank of the Limes, | was able to visit this 
tower and convinced myself that it represented a picket thrown out beyond the line for its better 
protection. The tower rose on a low plateau tongue to a height of about 20 feet. It 
measured 18 feet square at the base and was built with bricks, 18 by 9 inches and 4$ inches 
thick. Just as at T. 1x, the sun-dried bricks were fairly hard, though containing no straw. 
After every 5 courses a thin layer of reeds was inserted. There were scanty traces of brick 
walls, of small rooms adjoining the tower on the north and east, and also of steps once leading 
up along its north face. But there was very little débris and no refuse of any sort, which explains 
the absence of ‘finds’. It seems probable that this post was occupied only occasionally and for 
short periods when raids were expected. Its isolated position accounts for the additional defence 
provided in the shape of an enclosure round the tower, forming roughly a square of 34 yards, 
The rampart of clay and gravel of which it consisted had decayed to a height of 4 or 5 feet 
only, and in places had become completely effaced. No other towers could be sighted to the north 
or west, though Rai Ram Singh also had approached the ground closely on a reconnaissance north 
of the Su-lo Ho, and this prevents any conjecture that a line of posts had been pushed out further 
on this side. 

The stretch of wall running from T. tx across the broad scrub-covered depression to the north. 
east has been followed by us already in Chapter XIV.* Neither it nor the curiously truncated 
watch-tower T. x (Fig. 174), with its salt-permeated layers of clay, needs any further description. 
But I may add that, as this heavy salt impregnation of the clay clearly proves, the small stream 
crossed half a mile further on was in ancient times as salt as it now is; for there, no doubt, the 
water for the pisé was obtained, while the clay itself must have come from the ridge, at the northern 
end of which this conspicuously placed tower rises. Except for a short break at this salty streamlet 
which comes from springs further south, the line of the wall with its layers of reeds could be traced 
from T. x right up to the salt-encrusted southern shore of the small Jake which is shown by the map 
north of Camp 155. 

It is at this point that the Limes, coming from its western termination, first enters a topo 
graphically very interesting and well-defined portion of its line, which extends eastwards as far as 

* See above, p. 572. 
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the Khara-nér lake. The defensive border line has been carried here across a succession of marshes 
and small lakes which fill the ends of depressions running from the south towards the Su-lo Ho; 
further on it skirts the wide lagoons and marshes into which the Su-lo Ho expands after leaving the 
Khara-nér, as well as this larger lake itself. The first-named section may be described as reaching 
from the lake near T. x to T. xv1; the second may be said to extend thence to near the eastern 
end of Khara-nor, marked by T. xx. b. 

There can be no possible doubt, after the close survey I was able to effect both of the line of 
the Limes and of the ground over which it had been carried here, that this alignment of the wall 
and watch-stations was chosen with set purpose and much care by the old Chinese engineers in 
order to supplement their line by natural defences, and thus to save labour of construction as well 
as effort in its guarding. It is fortunate, and at the same time significant, that we find a distinct 
reference to this point in the important document from T. vi. b, Doc., No. 60, already mentioned,” 
which has preserved for us some record of an imperial edict directing the establishment of a military 
colony, evidently in the territory of Tun-huang. It clearly enjoins the governor of Chiu-ch‘Uan or 
Su-chou entrusted with the execution of the edict, ‘to examine the configuration of the places. 
Utilizing natural obstacles, a rampart is to be constructed in order to exercise control at 
a distance’. 

Of the careful adaptation here prescribed of the line of the Limes to the configuration of the 
ground and of the intelligent use of natural obstacles to strengthen or replace it I could not wish to 
find more striking illustrations than those provided by the remains of the wall and watch-stations 
along the sections of the Limes mentioned above. But as soon as I began their exploration from the 
lake near T. x, I found my task complicated to no small extent by peculiar topographical features. 
Seeing how closely the Limes itself, and consequently also my archaeological labours concerning it, 
have been affected by the local topography, it will be convenient briefly to explain its general 
characteristics before I describe in detail the observations and finds connected with individual 
stations, 

Some time before, when | first followed the route from Lop to Tun-huang, I had noticed lakes 
and marshes north of it in the depressions which are frequently passed from this point onwards. 
But only when I set out on the preliminary reconnaissances here particularly necessary, and 
proceeded to visit each ruined tower I had seen before rising far away to the north over what then 
had looked a uniform dead level of gravel desert, did it become clear how broken the ground was 
over which the border line of wall and posts had been drawn. What had seemed a flat plain, 
extending to the gravel glacis of the bare and lifeless hill chain of the easternmost Kuruk-tagh, 
now proved to be in reality a succession of low and somewhat narrow gravel-covered plateaus 
separated by winding depressions. A reference to the map in Plate 33 will help to illustrate this 
intricate configuration of the ground. It resembled a strongly developed coast-line, with flat 
tongues of land left between a complex system of bays and inlets. They all distinctly recalled the 
‘coastline ' of the great marshy basin on the south-west flank of the Limes, though the features 
observed there had been of a somewhat simpler type and the differences of level more marked. 
Just as there, it was casy to see that the depressions, ordinarily running from south-east to north- 
west, had been originally produced by the erosive action of the drainage descending from the foot 
of the mountains south of Nan-hu, which in earlier periods was obviously far more abundant 
than now. 

The marshes which now fill great portions of these depressions, and chiefly those lying to the 
north of the caravan route, are fed by springs receiving subsoil drainage from the glacis of the 

® See above, p. 647. 
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mountains on the south. The larger sheets of open water to be found within the marshes extended, 
at the time of my visit, up to tf miles in length, and all were fringed by dense reed-beds, Salt- 
covered bogs stretched further away in the line of the drainage north-westwards and showed 
signs of being liable to periodical inundations. To what extent, if any, these might be caused by 
overflow from the Su-lo Ho bed, or by percolation from the marshes and lakes which further to the 
east, from the vicinity of T. xv11 onwards, are certainly fed by the river, 1 could not investigate 
with sufficient closeness. In some other parts of these depressions, mainly near the Lop route and 
to the south of it, all trace of water had disappeared from the surface, but the growth of tamarisk 
bushes, with other hardy scrub and thin reed-beds, showed that here also subsoil water was 
near it. 

The marshes and salt-encrusted bogs were found quite impassable for horses or camels, and in 
most places for men, too. Generally detours of miles were needed to take me from one tower to 
another round the edges of the marshes or over strips of less treacherous ground. The remains of 
the towers, owing to the commanding position they invariably occupied, proved most helpful in 
guiding me from a distance. But, after the swamps had been passed, I still had to search for the 
remains of the ancient wall. Along the section extending from T. x to T. xvii, a total distance 
of nearly 18 miles on the line of watch-stations, the wall had been carried unfailingly over 
every bit of firm ground capable of offering a passage for the enemy's inroads, and right down 
to the edge of the marshy inlets. Across their bottoms the lakes and bogs necessarily took the 
place of the wall, providing a natural defence and thus saving the labour of construction over 
a considerable number of miles. How important this gain was can easily be appreciated if we take 
into account the huge difficulties of supplies and transport which must have attended the maintenance 
of adequate labour for building the wall in absolute desert and often at great distances from 
drinkable water. 

The gain resulting from this use of the great natural obstacle offered’ by impassable marsh 
must have been even greater along the eastern section of the line here under consideration, which 
extends from ‘T, xvi to the west shore of the Khara-ndr near T, xxi. c, and is of about the same 
length as the other. Along the greater part of this section the belt of marginal lagoons and 
marshes formed by the Su-lo Ho is so wide that the construction of a wall along its southern edge 
appears to have been thought unnecessary. In any case, it is only on two short stretches of this 
portion of the line, marked by the towers T. xtx-xx and T. xxt. b,c, that I was able to trace 
remains of the ancient agger, and as both these stretches are found just where the Su-lo Ho happens 
to flow in a well-defined narrow channel between firm banks, the exception here may well be held. 
as it were, to confirm the rule. 

I must add, however, that where the soil was soft and serub-covered, as it was near the marshes, 
the eye sometimes failed at first to discover the traces of the agger; for the remains of the rampart 
constructed, here as elsewhere, with alternate layers of earth and fascines had on such ground 
suffered particularly marked decay through the moisture rising from below. The coarse but 
abundant vegetation, which finds nourishment in this salt-permeated soil, necessarily also helps to 
obscure any remains that may survive. It was, of course, different on the gravel plateaus of the 
section further west, from T. x to T. xvir. and there ordinarily it did not take long, after once their 
edges were gained, to discover the familiar track of the wall running straight in the direction of the 
nearest watch-station. 

A genera] observation of distinct geographical interest, which was obtained from what I may 
eall the two marsh sections of the Limes, may also conveniently find brief mention here. It had 
occurred to me from the beginning of my explorations on the Limes that the line of its wall, drawn 
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right across the gravel plateaus and the depressions which break it, might supply us with something 
like a reliable historical gauge as to the changes which may have taken place in the water-level of 
the marshes during the last two thousand years. It is obvious that any trustworthy data 
obtained in this respect would have an important bearing upon the questions concerning climatic 
changes in this region that are traceable within the historical period, and particularly upon that 
much-debated question of ‘desiccation’. Accordingly, I took special care along this portion of the 
line to ascertain the difference in level between the actual edge of the lakes or marshes at the time 
of my visits and the lowest point to which the wall of the Limes could still be traced where it abuts 
on their shores. 

These observations were not always easy to make, and their use calls for critical caution. In 
the first place, regard must be paid to the varying conditions of the ground. In some parts they 
would allow the remains of the wall, or rather of the earth mound (agger), to which it had necessarily 
decayed where it was exposed to subsoil moisture, to survive much nearer to the marshes than in 
others, this variation being dependent on the nature of the soil, the amount of vegetation, and the 
like. Until exact measurements spread over several successive years are obtained, it is impossible 
to make sure of the seasonal oscillations to which the level of the marshes fed by springs and of 
those representing marginal lagoons of the Su-lo Ho may be subject. And even then the possibility 
must always be remembered that periods of higher water-level, of which we have no record, may 
have intervened between the time of construction and the present, and thus brought about the 
complete destruction of the wall on shores where we now should be tempted wrongly to attribute 
the cessation of its remains at a level well above the present edge of the marsh or lake to desicca- 
tion pure and simple. 

Making due allowance for such and other uncertainties and limitations, there is yet important 
evidence to be found among the observations thus gathered, For the whole of the measurements 
taken on the shores of all the different lakes and marshes which the line of the wall crossed or 
abutted on, I must refer to the detailed description of the several segments of the Limes.‘ Here it 
will suffice to note the interesting fact that both on the westernmost spring-fed lake, near T. x, and 
on the large lagoon, near T. xx, which the Su-lo Ho enters some 10 miles below its debouchure 
from the Khara-nor, the observed difference between the water edge and the traceable end of the 
wall only amounted to about 5 feet. It is well to remember that this difference, slight as it is, 
represents the maximum of the fall which can possibly have taken place in the level of the two 
sheets of water between ¢irc. 100 B.C. and a.p. 1907; for at both places some little distance 
intervenes between the actually traceable end of the wall and the shore {about 25 yards at 
T. x and some 80 yards at T. xx), and as this gently sloping ground was naturally liable to be 
affected by moisture, it is likely enough that the wall continued originally nearer to the present line 
of the shore and thus reached down to an even lower level. 

Tt is true that at the other points where corresponding observations were possible, near T. xt, 
Xu. a, Xi (eastwards), xiv. a, xxu1. c, the differences of level, varying from 12 to about 20 feet, 
were greater. But in all these places the intervening ground, where the wall might well have 
decayed completely, was either considerably wider or else so thickly covered with reeds or other 
vegetation as lo make it impossible to determine whether the actual remains of the wall did not 
extend further down. Hence the observations there made cannot invalidate the very definite 
evidence which the above recorded measurements from T. x and T. xx furnish as to the slight 
extent of the drying-up process in these marshes during the last 2,000 years. 

It is of interest to note that this conclusion is in full accord with what general archacological 

* Cf. below, pp. 667, 669, 682, 697. 718 8q. 
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facts prove as regards the improbability of any marked climatic change having taken place on this 
border between the construction of the ancient Chinese Limes and the present day. The climate 
in the desert region of the westernmost Su-lo Ho basin must have been exceptionally arid in Han 
times and must have remained the same ever since, as it has allowed such perishable remains as 
documents on thin slips of wood, bits of fabrics, etc., to say nothing of mere reed straw, dung, and 
other unsavoury contents of the rubbish-heap, to survive in practically perfect condition, even when 
covered up only by a few inches of gravel, as I found them at T. vr. b and in more than one refuse 
layer elsewhere. Had this ground been liable to be visited annually even by a very few heavy 
showers during the years while the refuse lay practically exposed on the surface of the gravel slopes 
below the watch-stations, such relics could certainly not have survived in so remarkable a state of 
preservation for twenty centuries more.* 

The level of the lakes and marshes here discussed must, no doubt, depend directly or indirectly 
upon the amount of rain and snow annually deposited on the high mountains to the sonth and 
south-east, which enclose the drainage area of the Su-lo Ho basin. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to make any definite assertion as to the connexion between climatic 
conditions of the Su-lo Ho basin and the amount of precipitation received by the high ranges 
overlooking it Yet it is certainly noteworthy that the conclusions to be drawn from the available 
archaeological evidence agree in the case of both factors, and this agreement seems to me to justify 
the presumption that neither in the desert portion of the basin nor in the mountains which supply 
its drainage has desiccation perceptibly changed conditions during the last 2,000 years. 


Secnon I11—THE RUINED WATCH-STATIONS T. x1 AND T. xt a 


We may now return to the westernmost of the small lakes which the Limes crosses and describe 
the remains of the latter from where its wall starts again eastwards. It would have been difficult 
to determine this point or, in fact, to trace the wall at all here but for the ruined watch-tower T. x1 
(Fig. 178), which occupies a conspicuous position a little over half a mile from the easternmost edge 
of the lake. It stands, as the map in Plate 33 shows, on a small knoll rising above the narrow 
southern end of a steep gravel-covered plateau which skirts the lake from the north-east and divides 
it from a wider marsh-filled depression eastwards. Placed as it is in a detached position about 
100 feet above the reed-covered ground close to the marshes, it completely overlooks them for 
a considerable distance as well as the route which winds round the foot of the plateau. The 
nearness of comparatively fresh springs must have been an additional advantage to the watch-station 
placed here. 

Immediately to the north of T. xt the top of the plateau, everywhere much worn by the action 
of water and here less than half a mile wide, is cut across by two small ravines. These start from 
the depressions on either side and, nearly meeting in the middle, form a kind of natural fosse for 
the wall of the Limes. This ran along a narrow ridge at about 40 yards distance from T. x1. 
Its remains stretched there over fairly level ground for only about 30 yards and then descended 
steeply on either side Westwards, the layers of reed fascines which marked the line of the wall 
could be traced for nearly half a mile, ending in a thicket of Toghraks and tamarisks about 


* In support of this statement, though it is convincing mere odorous layers of earth. Yet the rainfall of Seistan, 
enough by itself, I may refer to the negative evidence afforded according to careful observations now extending over a fair 
by the observations I made ac certain ailes in the Seiauin number of years, amounts only to about 2 inches per annum ; 
desert. There, at the watch-stations of an ancient border ef my Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, alviii, 
Une, curiously recalling the Tun-huang Limes but consimucied p. aaa. 


on a far emailer scale, I found the refuse-heaps decayed into 
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20 feet above the level of the lake. On the east, where marshy ground was much nearer, the wall 
was traceable down the gravel slope to a point where the last swelling indicative of its line 
disappeared on soft soil, about 150 yards from the edge of the marsh and on a level about 10 feet 
higher. 

: The ruined tower was badly decayed, as seen in Fig. 178, and as its construction was rough, 
resembling that of T. x, the original dimensions could not be determined with certainty, It still 
stood to a height of about 6 feet, and its base seemed to have measured about 24 feet 
The building material used consisted of hard lumps of salt-impregnated clay, stamped into layers 
about 2 feet thick, which thin strata of reeds separated. On the top were found remains of what 
looked like broken walls, enclosing a small conning-place or guard-room. On the west, close to the 
base of the tower, was a small room about 21 by 12 feet, built with very rough walls of 
clay, of which only the foundations survived under the débris and these so imperfectly that no 
accurate measurements were possible. To the north, north-east, and west I could recognize the 
remains of an enclosing wall, partly visible on the left in Fig. 178, which might have been 
approximately circular, with a diameter of about 75 feet. On the south and south-east 
it had entirely disappeared. This wall was very roughly built with lumps of salty clay and 
strengthened by the insertion of vertically placed reed fascines, now almost petrified. It still stood 
in places to a height of 2 or 3 feet, but, as it was only from 1 to 14 feet in thickness, it was 
clearly not intended for defence, but merely as a shelter from the winds which in this exposed 
position would make themselves particularly felt. 

My impression was that this enclosure was of later date. The abundance of fragments of 
Chinese porcelain, painted in blue, which lay scattered on the surface within it, and of which T. xr. 
oo1-4, 008-11 are specimens, certainly showed that the place must have continucd to be used 
for shelter by travellers or herdsmen down to Sung times at least, if not later also. This is fully 
accounted for by the convenience of the ruin as a halting-place. Its position is near springs and 
grazing, and yet well raised above the vegetation belt of these marshes, where the pest of mosquitoes 
and insects of all sorts in the spring and summer makes a stay most trying, for men and beasts alike, 
whenever the winds’ force decreases. But if 1 could have entertained any doubt as to the antiquity 
of the tower itself, it would have been quickly dispelled as soon as the plentiful rubbish-heaps I had 
noticed on my first passage came to be dug up and searched two months later. While the excavation 
of the room above mentioned yielded no find whatever, a considerable number of Chinese records 
on wood, together with some other relics of the Han period, came to light from the thick layers 
of refuse. 

In one of these, marked i, close to the south-west of the tower, was found the completely 
preserved slip, Doc, No. 682 (Plate XIX), which furnishes a list of the arms and equipment issued to 
a certain soldier. Among the dozen records, some intact, found in another layer, ii, extending down 
the slope on the same side, there are three claiming special mention here, T. x1. ii. 6, Doc. No. 680 
(Plate XIX), written on a bamboo slip, contains a portion of 2 calendar relating to a cyclical year 
which M. Chavannes believes to correspond probably to the year a.p. 153. He bases this dating 
on the chronological indication furnished by another document from the same rubbish-heap, T. x1. 
ii. 8, Doc. No. 8 (Plate 11), which contains what M. Chavannes considers to be probably a supplement to 
the well-known Chinese lexicographical work, the Céé chiu chang, composed between 48-33 B.c., 
and mentioned above.’ If this deduction is correct, we must consider the former document as the 
latest among the datable recurds on wood which I recovered from the portion of the Limes explored 
in 1907. 

" Cf. above, p. 647; also below, chap. rx. sec. vi; Chavannes, Documents, p. 10. 
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There is no archaeological reason to be urged against this dating, though obviously it must 
remain conjectural for the present It is true that, as we shall see further on, none of the definitely 
dated records from the watch-stations west of T. x1v, the locality of the ancient ‘ Jade Gate’, come 
down later than the period of Wang Mang (a. . 9-23), and this fact seems to favour a presumption 
that the guarding of the westernmost portion of the Limes wall was abandoned at a time not far 
distant from that reign. But, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that the route to Lou-lan 
and the Lop’region always passed close to T. x1, just as it does now, and it seems to me on 
topographical grounds very probable that this station, being the last where drinkable water was 
obtainable on the way westwards until the vicinity of T. 1v. b or of Toghrak-bulak was reached, may 
have continued to be occupied, at least occasionally, long after the regular guarding of the wall west 
of T. xiv had ceased. We shall have occasion presently to consider evidence pointing to the same 
conclusion in respect of T. x11. a. 

A third record from the same refuse-heap, T. x1. ii. 1, Doc. No. 681. is of interest because it 
names a certain ‘indigenous functionary’ of Kwan-cht and ‘the captain of the Tang-hu company’. 
The fact that Aan-chi is twice mentioned in records found at T. xi. a strongly suggests that the 
locality meant must be looked for on this section of the Limes, perhaps at T. xi. a itself and the 
closely adjoining station of T. x11, We are led towards the same conclusion by the name of the 7axg- 
#u company, which is otherwise found only in a document from T. x1u, the next station eastwards. 
In this record, T. xi. i. 3, Doc. No. 401, it is spoken of as ‘the Zang-4u company of Vii-mén', and 
what I shall be able to show further on as to the identity of Yi-mén, or the ‘ Jade Gate’, with 
T. xiv explains why we may expect to find references to a company having its head-quarters there 
among the documents of stations that lay only some three and eight miles respectively westwards, 

Chinese records on wood were also recovered from the refuse-heaps iii and iv, which were 
found on the slopes of the knoll to the south and north-west of T. x1; but none of them call for 
special notice here. Among the miscellaneous relics from the several refuse layers of this station 
it will suffice to mention T. xt. ii, 13, a foot-measure carefully made out of a slip of cane and 
excellently preserved. In exact conformity with the above-discussed foot-rule T. vis. 4, it has 
ten divisions, each measuring of an inch, and thus conclusively proves that the foot of 
the Han period was equivalent to 9 inches.?. For an explanation of some half-petrified stacks 
of reed fascines found to the north of the tower I must refer to the last section of this chapter. 
Owing to the very confined nature of the ground they were placed on the narrow ridge along which 
the wall was carried, three of them being within, and four others outside, its line. 

The marsh which extends with open sheets of water on the east of the plateau bearing T, xt 
could not be crossed until I moved more than a mile northward, where the surface of the depression 
turns into a partially dried-up salt bog. “Passing this with some difficulty, I reached firm ground 
again at the northern end of a small island-like plateau, about a mile long and less than half a mile 
across.? On this little plateau I failed to trace any remains of the wall, though it fell into the same 
line. In all probability there was no need for a protecting wall here, since the plateau is isolated 
on the west, south, and east by deep and quite impassable marshes. From the north, too, it can be 
approached only over boggy ground which, if the water-level in Han times was but a couple of feet 
higher than at present, would have been equally impracticable then. As it was, 1 had to make 
a not inconsiderable detour to the north before the depression on the east, holding deep water and 
morass, could be crossed to the Jong and narrow plateau on which the towers T. x.a and T. xu stand. 





* Sec above, pp. 374, 660; also below, pp. 67a, 7or. which escaped atiention, Ihe marsh to the west of the isolated 
3 The configuration of the ground is correctly shown in plateau is represented as wider than the one to the east of it, 
Map No. 74.0.3. In PI. 33, by an error of the draughtsman whereas the opposite holds gooul, 
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Skirting the western edge of this plateau tongue I came upon the remains of the wall Limes 
again running from the edge of the marsh towards T, x1. a, in the direction of ENE. The wall well Beat 
was traceable to within about 30 yards of the actual water line, where its remains disappeared in 
thick reed beds, on a level about to feet higher than that of the marsh at the time. The wall, 
built in the usual fashion, ran in an unbroken line, and in places still not less than 6 feet in height, 
as far as the ruined tower T, xu. a (Fig. 177). There it made a sharp turn to the south-east and 
descended over the steep slope of the plateau to the edge of the deep swamp which fills the 
depression eastwards and is visible on the left of Fig. 175. This stretch of wall beyond T. xu. a 
could be traced till, after about 80 yards, it disappeared among the reeds fringing the swamp. 

The total distance covered by its length from one marsh to the other was a little under half 
a mile. 

The tower of T. x1. a was badly decayed, rising only to about 8 feet from the level of the Watch- 

ground, Its base, as the subsequent clearing proved, was about 23 feet square (see plan mre 
in Plate 39). It was built of sun-dried bricks, measuring about 17 by 8 inches, with 
a thickness of 5 inches; after every thrce courses a layer of reeds was inserted. Heavy débris 
found on the east and south sides showed where portions of the superstructure had fallen, and 
Toghrak branches and bundles of reeds, sticking out underneath on the east side, indicated that 
remains of quarters lay buried here. Mere scraping with the heel of my boot, on the occasion of 
my first reconnaissance visit, sufficed to unearth here from the foot of the débris the curious little 
tablet, T. x11. a. 1, Doc, No. 606 (Plate XVIII), 4 inches square, with a boldly inscribed direction 
about ‘two guards to be placed at each door’. Subsequent excavation on the east side of the tower Miscel- 
brought to light a considerable quantity of fragments (T. x11. a. 001-41; i. 001-6), mainly from neous 
wooden fittings, household implements, clothing, ete.; besides eight Chinese records on wood, quariers 
Owing to the heavy mass of masonry which had fallen from the tower the thin walls of the quarters 
had been badly crushed, but two small rooms, 12 feet wide, could still be distinguished. 
Most of the miscellaneous relics found here were of types already mentioned. Among such, e. g., 
were the carved brackets for hanging clothes, etc., T. x1. a. 001-3, and wooden sca! cases, 005- 
11, 0015-18. For specimens of these as well as some others, among which are the little bow, 
T. xn, a. 0024, and the curious carved wooden finial, 0025, see Plates LIU, LIV. 

In consequence of the heavy earth-work the clearing of the débris adjoining the south foot of Clearing of 

the tower had to be left for a second day's work under the joint care of Naik Ram Singh and tdjoining 
Chiang Ssti-yeh, while I myself was kept away, busy with prospecting the remains to the north and tower. 
north-east of T. xiv. It was then that the most interesting finds at this station were made. 
Immediately against the south face of the tower was a space about 4 feet wide, which seemed to 
have been filled up on purpose with broken bricks and loose earth. Next to this came a still 
narrower passage (marked ii in plan), only 1’ 10” wide, enclosed between walls of single bricks and 
divided by an equally thin partition into two little compartments, each about 11 feet in length. 
A thick layer of straw and stable refuse covered this passage as well as a little room, measuring only 
5 by 6 feet, which adjoined it and the south-west corner of the tower. The passage, as I 
convinced myself by subsequent inspection, had its walls still standing to a height of over 
4 feet. 

Refuse of all kinds had completely filled the passage, and within it was found embedded the Early Sog- 
remarkable collection of Early Sogdian documents on paper, T. xu. a. ii. 1-8 (Plates CL1I-CLV1I), to clan, Che 
be discussed presently. According to the Naik’s statement, which I have every reason to accept Kharostht 
as accurate, their position was about 3 feet above the floor. In the refuse below them there turned documents. 
up three Chinese slips, among them two complete ones, Doc. Nos. 607, 609. From the little 
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room adjoining westwards came five more Chinese records on wood, also marked T. xu. a. ii, among 
them one, Doc. No. 593 (Plate XVII), bearing a date which, taken by itself, could safely be read on 
the spot as corresponding to a. D. 1, but about which M. Chavannes has since pointed out a certain 
chronological difficulty. Besides very numerous fragments of different-coloured silks, a wooden 
seal case, and other miscellaneous relics the refuse of the passage also yielded the interesting 
fragment of a document, T, xu. a. ii, 20 (Plate XXXIX), written on silk and containing nine lines of 
Kharosthi. 

Before considering the questions raised by these important finds of documents in scripts of 
Western origin, I must briefly refer to the chronological and antiquarian evidence furnished by the 
Chinese records from this watch-station. Of special interest among them is the completely preserved 
tablet T. xu. a. 3, Doc. No. 592 (Plate XVII). With particular precision in the dating it records 
the exact length of the service rendered by a certain corporal, a native of the Tun-huang command, 
in the first and second years of the Ti-huang period of Wang Mang’s reign, corresponding to 
A.D. 20 and 21.4 That this station of the Limes must have been occupied during Wang Mang’s 
usurpation is made equally certain by four more records from T. x11. a, Doc. Nos. 596, 598, 599, 600, 
which mention the A7vang-hsin Bi #f company. M. Chavannes points out that the name Asem was 
given to the new dynasty which Wang Mang pretended to have founded, and that consequently 
the designation Kuang-hsin, which means ‘[the company] which increases the power of the Hsin 
[dynasty]’, possesses a definite chronological significance. In T. x. a. ii, 9, Doc. No. 593 
(Plate XVII), we have a clearly written date of the first year of Vitan-skih, which would correspond 
to A,D. 1, and as this takes us very close to Wang Mang’s period (a.p. 9-23), I am inclined to accept 
it, notwithstanding the difficulty which arises from the cyclical designation of the month as recorded 
in the document, and which M. Chavannes is unable to solve. 

In No. 596 we find the Kuang-hsin company spoken of as ‘of Kuan-chi’. I have already had 
occasion to remark that this local name, which is found also in No. 597, a record from T. x1 relating 
to the Hsien-ming company, may probably designate the place itself where the two closely adjoining 
watch-towers T. xr and T. xit. a are found.’ It is certainly of interest to note that in the two 
wooden labels, Doc. Nos. 598, 599 (Plate XV, XVI), which were intended to be affixed to certain 
cross-bows specified in them, the Kuang-hsin company owning these weapons is designated as ‘ of 
Yii-mén’, or the Jade Gate. But this local designation by no means obliges us to assume that this 
famous frontier-station was in Wang Mang’s times, or in any other, actually located at T. xu. a 
itself. When discussing below the ruins of T. xiv I shall be able to give adequate archaeological 
and topographical reasons for the belief that this important site marks the position which the head- 
quarters station of the ‘Jade Gate’ occupied as long as the western Limes was guarded during 
Han times. The distance from T. xu. a to T. xiv is only about five miles, and there could be no 
difficulty whatever about a detachment posted at the former, a mere outlying station on the wall, 
being commanded from the ‘Jade Gate’ headquarters at T. xiv. Exactly in the same way we 
meet with the name of ‘the Zang-ku company of Yii-mén* at T. xim, the next watch-tower along 
the wall eastwards, after having before come across it at T. x1 coupled with the local name of 
Kuan-chi.? 

‘ The various points of chronological and antiquarian * Cf. above, p. 668. 


interest presented by this record have been discussed in full * See Dor. No. 401; above, p. 666. 
detail by M. Chavannes, Documents, pp. 128-31. 
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Section IV.—THE EARLY SOGDIAN DOCUMENTS FROM T. xm s AND 
THEIR PAPER 


The most important find made at T. xi. a was undoubtedly the collection of paper documents 
in a previously unknown script, T. xu. a. ii. 1-8. Their outer appearance, after unfolding, will be 
found fully detailed in the Descriptive List of Chap. xx below. All of them, when discovered, 
were folded up into neat little convolutes measuring between about 33 and § inches in 
length and between approximately 1 and 13 inches across, as seen in Plate CLIN. This 
shows seven of them in their unopened condition. Three, T. xia. ii. 1, 3, §, still retained their 
original fastening with tightly drawn string, apparently of silk. One, T. xm. a ii. 2, was found 
wrapped in brownish silk and thus enclosed in an envelope of coarse fabric, probably linen. This 
envelope was sewn down on the edges and bore outside seven lines of the same script, probably 
meant for an address (see Plate CLIV). The document T, x11. a. ii. 4, which Plate CLV reproduces 
after complete opening, was also found folded up; but as it was not tied and was less brittle than 
most of the others, it could be partially opened, and the inside examined on the spot. The 
subsequent complete unfolding of all the documents was a difficult task, and was effected in 1910 by 
competent hands at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, under the careful supervision of my friend 
Dr. A. Cowley, who at my request had undertaken the first examination of their script and 
contents. 

All the documents had been originally folded along the shorter side into a narrow convolute, 
which was again doubled before being tied down. This compact folding of the letters—for as such 
they could at once be recognized from the address written on the back of almost all the rolls— 
is likely to have helped to preserve the writing, nearly everywhere black and clear. But it also 
explains the damage from fraying which the paper, as seen in Plates CLIV-CLVI, has suffered on 
the middle line parallel to the longer side.! Except for this damage and minor injuries which have 
occurred on the outer edges of some, the eight documents have survived in a remarkable state of 
preservation, a circumstance which is likely to prove of great help for their final decipherment. It 
may be noted here that the method of folding just described agrees in essentials with that observed 
in the Kharosthi documents on leather and paper which I recovered from the Niya and Lou-lan 
Sites respectively.* Dut in their case the outside of the folded-up document does not display an 
address written on the back of the sheet, as is found on all the complete paper documents from 
T. xu. a iis 

The rectangular sheets of paper on which these letters are written show a certain regularity of 
dimension which suggests the prevalence of a standard size for the material used. In six out of the 
seven complete documents, viz. T. vi. a ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, the length varies only between about 
15, and 163 inches, We have an equally striking agreement as regards the width, which 
in six out of the eight pieces, viz. T. xu. a. ii. 1-6, measures from 95 to 9% inches. 
Without having access to original Chinese sources of information as regards the early 
manufacture of paper, I am unable at present to state more about the usual length of these 


" The only exception to this is T. xu. a. ii, 1 (PL CLIN, 
CLV), which has remained quite perfect in the middle. In 
T. um. ii. 6 (PI. CLVt), on the other hand, the left half of the 
document appears to have been lost owing to this doubling up. 

It is, perhaps, not merely accidental that in the latter 
document the top portion of the inscribed inner surface 
of the letter was found displayed on the outside of the con- 
volute, as originally discovered (see PL CLL), instead of the 


address as usual. The leter must have been opened and 
folded up again, but in the wrong way, before it found its 
way on lo the rabbish-heap, probably in a torn condition. 

* For reproductions of euch Kharogth! documenis see 
Ancient Khotan, ii. Pl. XCI-XCUT; Serindia, Pl. XXXIX. 

* See Pl. CLUIL The only document on which no 
address can be traced is T. ant. a ii, 7 (PI. CLV), and this 
bas lost most of the middle portion of Lhe sheet. 
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pieces than that it agrees remarkably with the length of individual sheets of paper which 
compose some of the oldest of the Chinese manuscript rolls recovered by me from the walled-up 
library of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ at Tun-huang.* We are in a better position as regards the 
width observed in them. This width, of 9} to 9% inches, closely approaches the standard length 
of the great mass of our Chinese ‘slips’ in wood and bamboo from the Limes, as well as from the 
Niya and Lou-lan Sites, viz. 9 to 9% inches. The inference necessarily suggests itself that the 
paper used for our documents was intentionally adapted in size to the standard fixed for the slips 
of the wooden stationery which still continued in use at the same period. 

We know from abundant textual evidence examined by M. Chavannes that the standard fixed 
in Han times for the ‘slips’ used by private individuals, as distinct from those reserved for imperial 
edicts, classical and ritual texts, etc., was one foot.’ The ancient measures which I discovered at 
T. vit and T, x1, and which I have already discussed, have proved that the foot of the Han epoch 
represented a length equivalent to 9 inches (23 centim).* To this measure the vast majority 
of the thousands of ‘slips' of wood and bamboo brought to light by the excavations of my 
three expeditions conform very closely.* Now the length thus fixed for the wooden stationery in 
ordinary use during Han times, if not earlier also, has continued to the present day to determine 
the height of the vertical lines used for Chinese writing in private correspondence, and consequently 
also of the stationery commonly prepared for it in China.* It appears to me, therefore, highly 
probable that the width prevailing in our Early Sogdian documents from T. x1. a was dictated by 
the same reason, i.e. the conventional size prescribed for contemporary Chinese correspondence. 
As paper is not as well protected from fraying and the like deterioration at the edges as wood or 
bamboo is, the provision of a margin by a slightly increased width had much to recommend it. 

But more interesting still from the antiquarian point of view and of a direct archaeological 
importance is the material on which these documents of T. xit.a are written. The use of paper 
for them seemed at first scarcely less of a problem than the script, unknown though of manifestly 
Western origin, in which they were written. On the one hand, there is the fact established by 
precise and fully authenticated Chinese historical evidence that the first invention of paper, by Ts‘ai 
Lun, dates from a.p. 105.7. On the other hand, the careful examination by M. Chavannes of the 
many exactly dated documents recovered from the ruined stations of the Tun-huang Limes has 
proved that none of them come down later than the year a.p. 137. Nor is the lower chronological 
limit appreciably shifted if we accept the date a.v. 153, which is inferred for the fragment of 
a calendar T. xt. ii. 6, Doc., No. 680.” From this and other archaeological evidence the conclusion 


™ The length of individual sheets is: 163° in roll Ch. 6, 
dated ere. A.D. 400; 143” in Ch. 0181, dated a.o. 521; 
164 in Ch, got, dated a.p. 522; 169° in Ch. 478, dated 
A.D. 601, In manuscript rolls dating from the Tang period 
the average length of sheets seems to be 184-194"; scc e.g. 
Ch. 79 (a.v. 700), Ch. 480 (a.p. 762), a Taoist ircatise of 
A.D. 718. 

‘Cf. Chavannes, Les trorcs chinois avant Cincention du 
papicr (J. Asiat., 1995), pp. 27 note, 34. 

" Sec above, pp. 660, 668. 

* Cf Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 358 8q.; Sor the actual 
measurements of the slips discovered in 1906-7 at the Limes 
stations and the Lou-fan Site exact details are obtainable 
from the text and the plates of M. Chavannes’ Documents. 
The finds made in the course of my explorations of 1914 are 
in complete agreement. 


* [make this statement from what I observed, in Chinese 
Turkestan and Kan-su, about the size of the pink-coloured 
sheets of letter paper in general use for private correspondence, 
which have vertical ruling for the separate columns of Chinese 
characters. Each of the vertical spaces thus divided closely 
corresponds in width and length to the ‘ slips" of the ancient 
wooden stationery. It is significant that the expression 
RR Ff derived from the one foat length of the ‘slips’ for 
Private use now designates cpistolatory correspondence in 
general; cf. Chavannes, Les /ivres chinots, p. 27 note. 

7 Cf. Chavannes, Les dirres chinois pp. § sq., Where the 
passage of the Later Han Axnals relating to the invention of 
paper is fully quoted and discussed. 

* Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. vii; p. 116 for T. xv. a. 
i. 6, Doc, No. 536; also below, p. 700, chap. xu. sec. ii. 

° See above, pp. 667 sq.; Chavannes, Documents, p. 145. 
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seems to be justified that the garrisoning of the stations of the Limes must have ceased some time 
in the second century a. D. 

Considering the short interval left between these chronological limits, the great distance Use of paper 

separating the extreme western border of the empire from the centres of its industrial activity, and, 1p Soa. 
last but not least, the conservative ways of Chinese civilization, as illustrated in respect of writing- T, au. o. 
material by the exclusive use of wood for the Chinese records of the Niya Site down to the latter 
half of the third century a. v., the discovery of these non-Chinese documents on paper at the watch- 
station T, xi. a, together with at least one clearly dated record of a, p. 21 and a number of others 
also belonging to the early years of the first century a. D., was obviously a matter of special interest. 
This induced me in 1910 to recommend samples of paper taken from these documents to the 
particular attention of Professor J. von Wiesner, the distinguished plant physiologist. To his long- 
continued and fruitful researches is due most of any exact knowledge that we possess of the 
development of paper manufacture in Central Asia and the East generally, and he had previously 
secured interesting results through the examination of a number of the papers represented among 
the manuscript finds of my first expedition.’* 

Professor von Wiesner's minute and painstaking microscopic analysis of these paper samples Prof, von 
from T. xt. a has been rewarded by important discoveries, which have been set forth with great Wicsner's 
precision and clearness in his paper: Uber die altesten bis jelet aufgefundenen Hadernpapiere™ \n arya 
view of their distinct archaeological interest, it is necessary to summarize here the main points 
established. The examination of the specimens taken from different documents has definitely 
proved that the material of their paper was entirely made from textiles which had been reduced to 
pulp by a rough mechanical process of stamping.'? The threads, still clearly recognizable by 
microscopic enlargement and undoubtedly made up of plant fibres, point very distinctly to production 
from a Soehmeria, which can scarcely be any other than the Chinese hemp (Sockmeria nivea), 
cultivated in China since the earliest times.* A particularly interesting observation made in the 
paper sample of T. x11. a. ii. 1. a revealed the presence of a textile fragment, much lacerated but still 
retaining even for the naked eye a characteristically woven appearance, the threads being laid 
lengthwise and across.'* Professor von Wiesner is inclined to attribute this peculiar feature, found 
in the one sample only, to a more primitive procedure, which at first aimed at transforming thin linen 
fabrics into writing-material without completely destroying their texture, and shows good reasons 
for the belief that the paper in question represents a particularly early stage in the evolution of pure 
rag paper.’ 

In any case, the material of these documents conclusively proves that the manufacture of paper Early ose of 
solely from linen rags must have been practised in China immediately after Ts‘ai Lun’s invention mene 
had been made, whereas until the discovery of the T. x11. a documents the use of rags could be eget 
traced in ancient papers from sites of Chinese Turkestan merely as a surrogate admixture to 
vegetable fibres which were obtained from the bark of the paper mulberry and similar trees." The 
point is of special importance, because it definitely disposes of the previous belief which ascribed 
the origin of rag paper to an Arab invention first made at Samarkand about the middle of the 
eighth century a.p. and thence spread through the Near East to Europe.” But the fact now 


* See v. Wiesner, Ein newer Beitrag eur Geschichte des 
Papiera, in Siteungsberichte der _K. Akad. der Wiss., Vienna 
(1904), vol. crlviii; also Miékroskopitche Untersuchung .. 
astatischer Papicre, etc, in Denkschriften der math-naterw. 
Klasse der K. Akad, der Wiss,, Vienna (1903), vol. inxii. 

" Published in St/sungsberichte der K. Akad. der Wiss., 
Philoss Histor. Klasse, Vienna (1911), vol. clxviii, Abh. 5, 


am 


Pp. t-26 (quoted from reprint). 
See v. Wiesner, loc. ctf. pp. 15 5qq., 22 69. 
™ See ibid., p. 18. 
“CT. wid., p. nq, with Fig. 2. 
™ See rbid., pp. 16 sq. 
™ See rbid., p. 9. 
" For references to this early Arab paper manufacture 
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established is equally important for us also because it affords a striking confirmation for the above- 
quoted statement of the Later Han Annals that Ts‘ai Lun, when he made his invention of paper, 
used as material for it old linen rags and fishing-nets, as well as the bark of trees and raw hemp.'® 
Considering the total absence of pure rag paper among the very numerous manuscripts from 
Chinese Turkestan, dating from the fifth to the eighth century a.p., which Professor von Wiesner had 
previously analysed,” its appearance in the documents from T. x1. a may be accepted as a distinct 
proof of their far higher antiquity. In full agreement herewith is the fact—and Professor von Wiesner 
has duly emphasized the weight of its evidence—that the paper of these documents shows no trace 
of that ‘sizing’ with starch or other gelatinous matter which characterizes most of the later papers 
found in Chinese Turkestan, and which already appears in a Chinese document from the Lov-lan 
Site, L.A. vi. ii. 0230, Doc., No. 912, dated a, p. 312.2% 

Thus the results of Professor von Wiesner’s important researches tend distinctly to support the 
conclusion as to the early date of these documents which may be inferred on archaeological grounds. 
Hence their discovery at an ancient watch-station of the Limes, which we may assume to have been 
abandoned about the middle of the second century A. D., ean be fully reconciled with the known date of 
the invention of real paper, a.p. 105. Accepting this explanation of what at first sight might have 
appeared a chronological puzzle, we have no difficulty about accounting either for the discovery, 
among the remains of other stations on the Limes, of a few fragments of Chinese paper documents 
or for their extreme scarcity." They are only three in all, Doc. Nos. 706-8, and were found at 
T. xiv, T. xv. a, and T. xxu. a respectively.*? The trifling number of these paper fragments as 
compared with the thousands of pieces of wooden stationery, inscribed or blank, found along the 
Limes is, in fact, striking evidence of the early abandonment of its stations. This is well brought 
out by comparison with the Chinese documents found at the Lou-lan Site, which was abandoned 
about two centuries later. There the number of documents on paper amounts to about 20 per cent. 
of the total of separate Chinese records found, the rest being on wood.** In judging of this 
much increased proportion, it must further be remembered that the Lou-lan Site was far more 
distant from the places of paper production in China and accessible to trade only by a difficult route 
then gradually passing out of use. 


and its known dependence on the teaching of Chinese prisoners. 
of war, see the publications on the papers of El-Faiydm, 
Papyrus Ershersog Rainer (1885-97), quoted by v. Wiesner, 
foe. cthy p. 2. 

4" See above, p. 650; Chavannes, Les livres chinois, p. 6. 
According to a Chinese authority quoted by M. Chavannes, 
p. 6, note 2, each one of the above subsiances was used by 
Ts’ai Lun separately for a different hind of paper. Prof. v. 
Wiesner, /oc. ci/., p. 4, rejects this statement. But there does 
not seem lo me as yet adequate evidence available to decide 
the matter. . 

© See v. Wiesner, Ein newer Bettrag sur Geschichte des 
Papicres, pp. 4 qq., 24. 

"Ci. v. Wiesner, User die dliesten . .. Hadernpapicre, 
p- 13, with note a (the number gog there printed is taken 
from a provisional numeration of M. Chavannes). 

3. I need not take into consideration here the fragments 
of certain Chinese Buddhist texts on paper, Doc. Nos. 710- 
20, from T. xv. v, for which see below, p. 687, because the 
place at which they were found was that of a shrine which 
had been built over far earlier remains and was proved by 


textual and numismatic evidence to have been occupied 
during T'ang times. To these the fragments on paper un- 
doubtedly belong, one being certainly that of a text translated 
afler a.D. 650. 

™ The last-named fragment is written on a tissue-like 
paper, so thin and soft that the thought has suggested itself 
to me of its possibly representing a relic of hat earliest 
altempt to make paper which, as M. Chavannes has shown 
by a brilliant analysis of a passage of the Shue wén, a text 
compleied in a.p, 100, preceded Ts‘ai Lun’s invention (cf. 
Chavannes, Les drores chinors, pp. 8 sqq.). But this isa mere 
conjecture, of quasi-amateur nature, and, perhaps, might not 
need any mention at all if it were possible at present to submit 
a sample for Professor von Wiesner’s experi examination. 

® For convenience I have taken the figures for Lou-lan 
Site records on paper and wood respectively from those which 
M. Chavannes bas included in his Documents. There are 
Nos. 894-939 on paper and Nos. 721-893 on wood, The 
proportion would not be affected if the uninscribed pieces 
were also taken into account. 
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From the outward appearance and material of these strange documents from T. x11. a. ii we may 
turn now to their seript and Janguage. All the letters had been found neatly folded up, and several 
still tied with string. But some, as seen in Plate CLI, displayed writing outside, in what 
obviously were addresses, T, xu. a. ii, 1-3, 5; two others (4, 6) among the small rolls I actually 
managed partially to open out in spite of the very brittle paper. It was thus easy for me to convince 
myself that the writing was in the same unknown script, resembling early Aramaic, which { had 
first come across in that single small piece of paper from the Lou-lan Site, L.A. vi. ii. 0104, referred 
to above and reproduced in Plate CLIN.“ Not being a Semitist, 1 was not able to make any 
attempt at decipherment nor do more than conjecture the language in which the documents were 
written, That this Semitic script found on the border of China might have been used for an Iranian 
language seemed to me a@ prior? probable. The fact of these documents having been discovered at 
a ruined watch-station, quite close to the ancient route by which the silk trade of China in the 
centuries immediately before and after Christ passed to the regions on the Yaxartes and Oxus, 
naturally suggested a connexion of the surmised Iranian language with Sogdiana or Bactria. Not 
having then discovered the tablet in the same script from T. vi.c," I felt at the time tempted to 
think that these might be letters left behind, perhaps, by some early traders from Sogdiana or still 
further west, who had come for the silk of the Seres. 

It is not at present safe to examine any such questions of detail and to attempt to find the 
answers. Dut the researches of two valued scholar friends—one, alas, no more—have produced 
gratifying proofs that the script and language of those papers are really connected with Eastern 
Tran, as I first conjectured, As the results obtained by them have been published in easily accessible 
papers, I may restrict my remarks here to the essential facts. Dr. A. Cowley succeeded at the 
outset in correctly identifying the majority of the characters. To him belongs also the merit of 
having established that the writing was, indeed, of Aramaic origin, though showing a distinctly 
individual development, and that the language of the documents was Iranian, with an admixture 
of Semitic words mostly in the form of ‘cryptograms’ similar to, but far less numerous than, those 
which are found in Pahlavi. Some of these words were definitely deciphered, and, being found both 
in the introductory formula and in a few short lines on the back of T. x1. a. ii. 4, enabled Dr. Cowley 
to recognize the document as a letter, and partially to read its address. z 

Within a couple of months after the publication of Dr. Cowley’s article, M. Robert Gauthiot, 
working solely on the basis of the reproduction of T. xu. a. ii. 4 and Dr. Cowley's comments, was 
able to prove in a brilliant paper * that the language of the documents was an early form of that 
Sogdian which Professor F. W. K. Miller's researches had first revealed in Buddhist manuscripts 
recovered from Turfan. Their writing was shown to represent a cursive Aramaic, intermediate 
between the Aramaic proper and the Sogdian script from which the Uigur alphabet had been 
evolved, These identifications were established in a conclusive fashion by a series of characteristic 
peculiarities, both in language and in script, which the correct decipherment of most words in the 
address and introduction of the letter permitted M. Gauthiot to determine. 

With Dr. Cowley’s cordial approval, I lost no time in furnishing M. Gauthiot, even before the 
publication of his paper, with complete reproductions of all the Early Sogdian documents, as they 
may now be appropriately designated. Rapid progress was being made by him in the publication 
and interpretation of the numerous Buddhist texts in later Sogdian which the great hoard of 


** See above, p. 383. document T. at. a. ii, 4 has been reprodaced in facsimile. 

™ Cf. above, p. 652. * Notes sur ingue ct Ldcriture inconnues des documents 

™ Sce his paper Another unknown language from Eastern Stan-Cowly, /R.AS., vgit (April), pp. 497-507- 
Turkestan, /.R.A.S., 1940 (January), pp. 159-66, where the 
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manuscripts at the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang had yielded up. This justified the hope 
that, aided by the abundant new materials thus secured, M. Gauthiot would be able to advance 
steadily towards a full decipherment of our Early Sogdian documents in spite of the serious 
difficulties necessarily presented by their character as private, or possibly official, letters and by 
their cursive script. His labours in this as in many other directions were soon interrupted by the 
outbreak of the war. Through his untimely death in 1916, from a wound received many months 
earlier, Iranian studies have suffered irreparable loss, and the elucidation of my Early Sogdian finds 
has been most unhappily retarded. 

Question of In view of this heavy blow it is a comfort to know that by making, in Plates CLIN-CLVII, 

ong practically the whole of the documents accessible | have assured, for other scholars also, the 
possibility of progress towards complete decipherment. The considerable length of the text 
contained in several of the letters—T. xn. ii. 2, 3 and 5 show no less than 60, 35, and 32 lines 
respectively—, the good condition of the writing in most of them, and, last but not least, the clear 
separation of the words, are features specially justifying this hope. Upon such progress must 
depend the decision of the historically interesting question whether these letters emanated from 
traders who merely passed along the route, coming from, or returning to, what was the Scythia 
tntra Imaon of the first centuries after Christ, or whether they were written by people of Sogdian 
origin settled near the Limes and possibly employed on its defence. 

Early vitk When discussing above the Early Sogdian tablet found at the outlying watch-post T. vi. c, 

ee I have already explained the reasons for keeping the latter possibility carefully in view." As 

, regards the former it will suffice to refer to the eloquent testimony contained in what Ptolemy has 

preserved for us of Marinus’ account of the trading agents of ‘Maés, the Macedonian, also called 
Tatianus’, who used to travel from even more distant parts of Western Asia for the silk of the 
Seres. An exact modern parallel is to be found in the frequent journeys undertaken by Muham- 
madan traders from Farghana, usually known as Andijanis, to Kan-su and even distant Ssii-ch'uan 
and Yun-nan, for the sake of bringing silk and tea. In my Personal Narrative I have had occasion 
to record instances of similar enterprise of Afghan traders from Bajaur or Kabul, such as my friend 
Sher ‘Ali Khan. When I come to the remains of T. xv. a, I shall have occasion to mention an 
actual relic left behind by an ancient silk trader from the West, in the shape of the end of a silk 
bale which has an inscription in an Indian language, written in Brahmi characters.” 

Early How these letters in Early Sogdian script and language had found their way to the rubbish- 


stopuon heap of a watch-station not immediately on the trade route, and most of them apparently unopened, 
of paper by . : : : ‘ 
foreigner. iS a question to which an answer could scarcely be hoped for, even after their decipherment. But 


we are in a better position with regard to another minor point of archaeological interest, when we 
come to consider the question why paper, certainly a product of China proper and manufactured 
first in parts far away from the Central-Asian border province, should be found there in the 
correspondence of foreigners from the distant West, and that within a few decades apparently after 
its first invention. The explanation is, I think, to be sought in the very fact that the writers were 
of foreign origin, and in the nature of the script that they used. 

The passage of the Later Han Annals relating the invention of paper significantly indicates 
the inconveniences of the writing-materials previously available in China :*' ‘ Since antiqu ty written 
documents were most frequently bundles formed of bamboo slips; when silk fabrics were used [in 
the place of bamboo slips], these fabrics were known by the name chth fy. The silks were 


™ See above, pp. 65 sqq. live Liat, chap. xx. sec. vii. 
® Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 38, 68. ™ Cf. Chavannes, Les dures chinott, p. 6. 
™ See below, pp. 702 sqq., and T. xv. 2 iii. 57 in Descrip- 
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expensive, and the slips were heavy; both were inconvenient. Ts‘ai Lun hence conceived the idea 
of utilizing the bark of trees, etc.’ Traders and others from the West who proceeded to China 
after intercourse with the Western Regions had been opened up must have [elt the inconveniences 
of such writing-materials far more even than the Chinese themselves. Owing to the nature of the 
Chinese language and script, a single slip of bamboo might suffice for fifty ideograms or more, 
conveying a whole edict, order, or letter, as plenty of the wooden documents in M. Chavannes’ 
publication show.*? In the same way, a small strip of silk would afford space enough for a long 
private epistle, as we can still see in T. x11. i. 003. a, Doc. No. 398 (Plate XX). In an alphabetic script 
and inflexional language, communications of similar character and import would need vastly more 
space, with a corresponding addition either to the weight of wood to be carried (bamboo slips would 
have been practically out of the question) or to the cost of the silk. Sheets of leather or birch-bark, 
such as might have been used in Sogdiana, are never mentioned among the ancient writing-materials 
of China. Hence it is easy to realize how eager strangers from the West, finding themselves within 
China's Wall, must have been from the first to avail themselves of the new invention, ‘the honourable 
Ts‘ai's chth’, to use the early Chinese term for paper. There is every reason to believe that it must 
have been taken up by them far more rapidly than by Ts‘ai Lun’s own countrymen with their strongly 
conservative habits. 

In this connexion it is of interest to note that in the very same dustbin, T. x11. a. ii, there was 
found also the fragment of a Kharosthi document written on silk, T. xu. a, ji. 20 (Plate XXXIX). It 
is the only piece of that material and script so far discovered which represents the remains of a letter 
or order. Its badly-torn condition leaves no hope that decipherment will give us a clue to the 
person and place from which this record in Indian language and in another script derived from 
Aramaic originated. Its discovery in the same place as the Early Sogdian letters on paper is 
certainly curious, and so also is that of a birch-bark fragment, T. x. a.0040. This small piece is 
uninscribed. Yet, considering how remote the Tun-huang Limes is from any mountain areas which 
could have supplied this material (the Hindukush, the Himalaya, the Western T'ien-shan, or the 


Central Nan-shan), the thought suggests itself that it might have come there as part of a leaf or roll 
used for writing. 


Section V.—THE WATCH-STATIONS T. xu AND T. xi 


Tt was to the south of the tower T. x11. a and at a distance of about 83 yards that, on one 
of my early reconnaissances along this portion of the Limes, I first noticed very puzzling remains, 
subsequently met with also at other watch-stations. They consisted here of a series of queer little 
mounds rising above the bare gravel and arranged, as Plate 39 shows, in regular rows crossing each 
other at right angles. The distances between the small structures—for as such I could soon 
recognize them—averaged from 16 to 18 yards. Closer examination showed that they all 
measured about 7 feet square at their base and were built up entirely of fascines of reeds, laid 
crosswise in alternate layers, Their height varied considerably, from about 1 to 7 feet, without 
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any obvious cause of such variation. Wind-erosion could not well be the sole or main cause; for in - 


such a position it was bound to affect all these little structures with something like uniformity, and 
nowhcre had it scooped out the ground at their base to more than a foot or so. A sprinkling of 
coarse sand and gravel intermingled with the fascines of reeds. Whether this had been added by 

® The imperial edict reproduced in T. v1. b. i. 289, Doc. streamer. The small strip, L.A. vt. ii.0235 (ii2.), with a few 
No. 60 (PI. IIT}, may serve as a good example. words in Kharogthi, seems to have been torn off from the 


© The inscribed silk pieces, M.1u. 0015 (PI, XXXIX), from edge of a bale of silk; see above, pp. 383, 436. 
one of the Miran temples belonged to a volive banner or 
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the builder or was merely a result of their having caught and retained the sand and small pebbles 
which gales of special violence had driven against them could not be determined. 

There was no doubt that the Toghrak sticks which were found driven vertically through the 
fascines had been intended to secure them when first stacked. But no strengthening of this sort 
was needed any longer; for, through the action of the salts which had permeated both the fascines 
and the soil, the reeds had attained a quasi-petrified condition and considerable consistency, though 
each reed, when detached, still showed a good deal of flexibility in its fibres, as proved by the 
specimen T. xit. a. 0041. It was this very quality, no doubt, which together with the extreme 
dryness of the climate had enabled these stacks of mere reed straw to withstand the destructive 
effect of two thousand years. But what could their original purpose have been? The regularity 
with which these strange stacks were laid out at T. x11. a, and also, as Plate 38 shows, at the 
neighbouring post T. xm, made me at first think of some defensive purpose, as if they had been 
intended for a zareba. With such a supposition it would have been possible to reconcile the evident 
fact that some of the stacks, both at T. x. a and also elsewhere, were found to have been burned, 
their position being still clearly marked by plentiful calcined fragments, of which the slag-like pieces, 
T. x11. a. 004, 0037-38 (Plate Lil), are specimens. But this idea had very soon to be abandoned 
when I subsequently came across remains of exactly similar stacks at other watch-posts quite 
irregularly disposed where, as at T. x1, the ground near the towers was much cut up by ravines or 
otherwise restricted. 

Another suggestion promptly presented itself when repeated measurements showed that the 
dimensions of the neatly laid bundles of reeds always corresponded exactly to those of the fascines 
used for building the Limes wall. It seemed easy to assume that these were stacks of the fascines 
kept ready at the watch-stations along the wall for any urgent repairs. Thus eventual breaches in 
it, from whatever cause they might arise, could be quickly closed without the necessity of collecting 
and carrying the required materials over a considerable distance. Seen in this light, the stacks of 
fascines at once reminded me of those of wooden sleepers that we see neatly piled up at railway 
stations. The explanation appeared plausible enough, as it accounted for the identical length, 7 feet, 
of the fascines both in stacks and wall, and I still think that the size was originally determined 
by the structural requirements of the wall. But, as regards the main purpose for which the fascines 
were kept stacked, subsequent observations have led me to form a different view, 

It was first at the headquarters station T. vi. b of the south-west flank of the Limes, described 
above, that I became fully convinced of the need of another explanation. There | found, as already 
briefly mentioned, the remains of a series of exactly similar stacks, six in all, extending along the 
east and south-east edge of the plateau, with intervals of about 20 to 30 yards between them.’ 
That in these stacks some of the fascines consisted of reeds and some of small Toghrak branches, 
the fascines of different materials being placed in alternate layers, did not surprise me; for on that 
flank of the Limes both materials were equally close at hand. But the fact that there certainly 
never existed a wall near T. vi. b or anywhere else along that flank of the Limes plainly proved the 
previous explanation of the stacks to be untenable. 

Then it came back to my mind that, not only at T. xu. a but also at other watch-stations, such 
as T. xu, T. xv. a, ete., I had found some of the stacks reduced by fire to mere calcined fragments. 
{t was, of course, possible to explain this as wilful damage done by raiders and the like. But a far 
more satisfactory explanation both of the partial burning and of the main purpose of the stacks was 
obviously to be found in their use for fire-signals. That a system of such was regularly organized 
along the Limes could be assumed a friort as highly probable, and that there was evidence of it 

1 See above, pp. 650 5q. 
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in the Chinese records brought to light by my excavations I knew already from some which Chiang 
Sst-yeh had been able to decipher on the spot. But it needed M. Chavannes’ translations, as 
embodied in his Documents, to show me how frequent these references to fire-signals are in the 
records recovered from the different stations.* 

The subject is one which will best be discussed below in the review of the general antiquarian 
information furnished by the documents from the Limes. Here it will suffice to point out two 
minor observations which support this interpretation. No doubt, such signals would ordinarily be 
lit on the top of the towers, whence fires, even if small, could be quickly sighted by the men on 
guard at neighbouring stations. The reddish burnt appearance of the clay on the top of several 
watch-towers where it still remained and was accessible bore direct testimony to this practice. But 
there might be circumstances, as on occasion of a particularly big fire needed to penetrate a murky 
night or to light up the foreground in expectation of an immediate attack, when it would be 
necessary to set a whole stack on fire. The fact that the remains of burnt stacks were usually 
found, as shown by Plate 39 in the case of T, xt. a, at points such as the south-east corner of the 
group, where the risk of igniting others was less, thus receives its proper explanation. The greatly 
varying height of the stacks, from 7 feet down to 1 foot only, at the same watch-station can 
best be accounted for by the successive usc made of the stored materials for signal-fires kindled in 
the usual way on the tower itself. 

After proceeding for about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east along the narrow 
plateau on which the watch-station T. x1. a and the adjoining segment of the wall are buile, 
the tower T. xm (Fig. 181) is reached. It occupies the southern end of that gravel ridge 
where it drops down into the wide marshy depression which I have already had occasion 
to mention in connexion with my return to the Limes from Nan-hu.2 The bogs and small lakes 
found in the Nullahs on either side of T. xu. a fill northward offshoots of the same depression. 
The latter is traversed by the caravan track to Lop close to the south of T. x11 over ground slightly 
higher than the rest, and it is this topographical fact which explains why we find here the ruin of 
a watch-tower well removed from the line of the Limes wall. It is clear that the ancient route to 
Lou-lan must also have crossed the depression at this point, the ground further south being quite 
impassable owing to the large salt morass. A reference to Plate 33 or Map No. 74. p. 3 shows 
that a post maintained at T. xit was excellently placed for guarding the ancient route and watching 
the traffic passing along it. But we see also that it could not be intended to strengthen the 
defensive line of the Limes itself, as it is well behind it and near a segment of it which was 
adequately protected by the natural obstacles of impassable marshes. 

1 am therefore strongly inclined to believe that the purpose of T. x11 was to serve as a road- 
side post for what I may call the police control of the border as distinct from its military defence. 
Guards placed here could make sure that westward-bound travellers, traders, etc., had been duly 
authorized to proceed extva muros by those in charge of the ' Jade Gate ’, the main frontier station, 
located at T. xiv. From all that Chinese and foreign records show us of the administration of the 
éuan, or ‘barrier’, on the empire's western border during successive periods, we can feel quite sure 
that this function of the police cordon maintained there was always taken as seriously as it used to 
be until quite recent years at the Chia-yit £uax of Su-chou, the modern representative of the ancient 
Yii-mén huan.* In the same way a preliminary watch could be kept here upon travellers, etc., 

"Cf, below, pp. 752 sqq. Here 1 may conveniently. Deen intended to be used cither for kindling signal-fires or 


note the curious fact that we have a record of the collection for repairing the wall. 
of such fascines in one of the slips found at T. xu. a. ii, Doc., 2 See above, p. 629. 
No. 609. Ii mentlons the respectable total of 42,390 faggots. * For Chia-yd kuan, the modern equivalent of YO-mén, 


M. Chavannes has correctly recognized that these musi have see Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 274 8qq-; below, chap. xxvu. sec. ii, 
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coming from the Western Regions, and effective safeguards taken that they would present 
themselves for examination at Yil-mén, i-e. T. xv, instead of attempting to circumvent it, as the 
ground beyond T. x1 might well have allowed them to do otherwise. Personal experience gained 
in the course of my travels both in the East and West justifies my belief that the system of ‘double 
check’ here assumed could be paralleled by exactly corresponding examples in abundance collected 
on modern administrative borders, customs lines and the like, as well as by plentiful earlier historical 
evidence of the same sort I may, in conclusion, point out that, while the position of T. x1 is 
particularly well suited for an advanced post of control as described, it would certainly not have 
been convenient for an important headquarters station on this frontier, such as the Jade Gate 
undoubtedly was. The space available on the narrow plateau which at its end is occupied by T. x11 
is far too confined for this purpose, and the water in the marshes which almost completely surround 
it is salt now and probably was so in ancient times.* 

The remains at T. xi were, as Fig. 181 and the plan in Plate 38 show, of a very modest kind. 
The badly-broken tower, originally about 21 feet square at its base, rose to about 18 feet 
in height. Its masonry consisted of bricks measuring about 15 by 8 inches and about 
5 inches thick. The manner in which they were set, with the longer and shorter sides facing 
outwards in alternate courses, closely resembled that observed in T. 1x. There were also the usual 
thin layers of reeds inserted after every three courses of brick. Parts of the broken brickwork on 
the north side were reddened as if through some conflagration, and this was fully confirmed when the 
much-decayed remains of a small structure came to be cleared a few yards off the north foot of the 
tower, Nothing survived there except the foundations of square walls apparently built of stamped 
clay. Within them a good deal of ashes and charred wood mingled with refuse. From the latter 
and a rubbish-heap adjoining on the west there were recovered over a dozen inscribed slips, mostly 
in poor preservation, Among those reproduced by M. Chavannes’ only No. 597 need be noted 
here as referring to the ‘ Hsien-ming company of Kuan-chi’ ff 7. We have seen already that 
this may possibly have been the name of the locality occupied by T. xu and T, xu. a.* The 
numerous miscellaneous objects unearthed included fragments of greyish pottery of the familiar Han 
type, T. xt1. 1-3 (Plate 1V); wooden seal-cases, 12, 13,002; a wooden fire-stick (‘female '), 006 ; 
a bronze arrow-head, retaining its long iron tang, 0020 (Plate Lil); and several pieces of matting 
and cane basket-work, 0024, 0030, besides the usual fragments of wooden fittings, fabrics, etc. 

The marsh to the east of T. x11 and T. x11, a deepened northward, and it was only after skirting 
it for two miles or so that its marginal salt bog became passable By making this détour I was 


examination of the orra at the forlificd Russian post that 
guards the cart-road close to where it crossea the Persian 


There early references to the examination of travellers 
passing this ‘barrier’ are given. At the inner western gate of 


the fine fort dating from the spacious times of the Emperor 
Chiien-lung, 1 saw the office of the main guard where all 
travellers going west or east had still ‘to show their papers * 
when Chiang Sad-ych passed through bere before,about 1890, 
and probably later,too. During the last years of the decaying 
Manchu régime control bad relaxed here—as elsewhere. 

For @ similar procedure at the ancient ‘Gates* (dvdra, 
dranga) guarding (he passes through the mountain defences 
of Kashmir, see my notes, Rajat. ii. pp. 391, 395; also 
the passages quoted /ér¢,, Index, s.v. dedra. 

* My latest experience illustrating this arrangement was 
on leaving Russian territory in October, 1915, from Askhabad 
for Meshed. There was a lengthy inspection of papers al the 
village of Gaudin, and some four or five miles beyond a final 


border on the watershed towards Bajgiran. 

* It is desirable to draw altention to this topographical 
fact because M. Chavannes, on the strength of the documents 
Nos. 596-9 from T. mi a and T. xu which mention 
certain companies of Y-mén, has been led to assume that in 
Wang Mang’s time the Jade Gate was placed in this locality. 
For anotber explanation of their designation, more in keeping 
with archacological evidence, see above, p. 670. If similar 
inferences were to be drawn from Nos, 587 and 4or, we 
should have to shift the Jade Gate also to T. vin and T. xn, 
Iocalities quile as unsuitable as T. xu.a and T, xt 

7 Cf. Chavannes, Dorumenis, pp. 13 8qq. 

+ See above, pp. 668, 670. 
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able to ascertain the interesting fact that this marshy depression had no surface connexion with the 
Su-lo Ho bed, which runs north of it deeply sunk in the ground like a hidden fosse. The same 
proved to be the case also with regard to other marsh-filled depressions as far east as T. xvi. 
The line of the wall was picked up again at a point where it faces the watch-tower T. xm. a across 
the marsh. There it descends from the edge of a broad gravel-covered plateau and was traceable 
till it disappeared among thick reed-beds that lay some 16 feet above the level then actually 
reached by the open water of the marsh. From this point the wall ran unbroken across the bare 
gravel ‘ Sai’ for close on two miles to the watch-tower T. x11. This (Fig. 180) was found in relatively 
fair preservation, with débris about 8 feet high that marked the position of small quarters 
adjoining it on the east and south. The tower was built of bricks of the same size as at T. xu, 
and with the same arrangement of the masonry. Its base measured 23 feet square, and its 
actual top reached a height of 24 feet above the level of the floor. When the débris was 
cleared from the small apartments immediately adjoining the tower on the east and south, 1 found 
that the face of its masonry retained several layers of plaster where it had been covered up by the 
walls of the quarters. Thus these are clearly proved to be a later addition. 

The plan in Plate 38 illustrates the disposition of these rooms, of which the largest measured 
13 by 8 feet. Fig. 180 shows them in course of excavation. A flight of stairs, built 
between room i and the east face of the tower, had once led up to the roof of the quarters, and 
thence probably to the top. Its steps, about 23 feet wide, still retained the blocks of 
Toghrak wood with which they had been faced. Small recesses in the walls of rooms i, ii, and iii 
(the first is not shown in the plan through an oversight) served probably as cupboards for stores. 
Among the Chinese records found in the rooms, two slips furnish exact dates, Doc. No. 399 showing 
that of 56 u.c. and No. 400 that of a.p. 5. No. 401 (Plate XII) contains a reference to ‘the Tang-ku 
company of Yl-mén’, and the chief of this station is mentioned also in No. 399. 

But of particular interest are the two private letters written on very fine greyish silk, Doc. 
Nos. 398, 398 a (Plate XX), which had been sewn up into the inner lining of a small silk bag, T. xm. 
i, 003. a. For an account of the condition in which they were found, and to which their good 
preservation is, no doubt, due, reference may be made to the Descriptive List in Chapter Xx, 
section vii. The two letters are addressed to an officer serving on the Tun-huang Limes by another 
employed far away on the northern frontier. They throw curious sidelights on the life led by such 
official exiles, besides furnishing us with actual specimens of an ancient writing-material which was 
previously known only from textual evidence, such as that quoted in connexion with the invention 
of paper.® 

The miscellaneous finds in the ruined quarters comprise a number of carved wooden brackets, 
variants of the type already described (T. xu. i. oot, Plate LIV); several seal-cases in wood, one, 
T. xi. ii. 003 (Plate Lim), still retaining the clay of the sealing; a bronze arrow-head fitted with 
three barbs, representing an unusual pattern, T. x11. 005 (Plate LI); a much-used broom of split 
cane, T. xt. ili, oor, etc. At a distance of about 7o yards to the south of the watch-tower 
there survived remains of stacks of fascines, just like those described at T. x1. a, but far more 
decayed. Here, too, the intervals between the stacks arranged in rows crossing at right angles 
averaged about 16 yards. 

Immediately to the east of T. xm the ground dips into a shallow depression about 15 feet 
lower, and perhaps owing to the shelter thus afforded the line of the wall has survived here in 
a remarkable state of preservation, as seen in Fig. 176. For about 200 yards its height still rises 
to 10 or 11 feet, while the gravel and sand heaped up along its base may cover another 3 feet 

* See above, pp. 676 sq. 
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or so, The layers of reed fascines had an average height of 2} to 3 inches, and the 
layers of stamped clay and gravel separating them were about 8 inches thick. The whole 
had hardened into cement-like consistency. 

Along this portion of the wall the ancient track, worn by patrols and others as previously 
described, was visible with exceptional clearness, even while the sun stood high. It could be 
traced practically throughout to the edge of the great marshy bed eastwards, a distance of about 
a mile and a half. It kept uniformly about 9 yards from the foot of the wall, having a width 
of 1} to 2 feet and a depth of 4 to 5 inches, I could verify my observations about this 
strange track of Han times when I returned here in 1914, and I felt then less surprise at 
its having survived all those centuries, since I noted how clear were still the footprints my horse 
had left behind on my first inspection of it seven years before. After nearing the edge of the 
wide marshy depression, the wall descends to about 50 feet below the level of the ‘Sai’ and then 
continues across scrub-covered sand and gravel to within about 60 yards of the marsh shore. 
The actual water-level lay at the time of my visit about 8 to ro feet below the foot of the last 
clearly traceable bit of wall. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE JADE GATE BARRIER 
Section I—THE RUINED SITE T. xiv 


Tue wide depression to which our survey of the Limes east of T. x1 has brought us forms Depression 
a well-marked division on the line followed by the wall and by the once important route to the west 5{% eaten 
that it was mainly intended to safeguard. Filled along its deepest portion by a series of lakelets 
or salt bogs, and bordered on either side by steep banks up to 50 feet in height leading up to flat 
gravel] plateaus, it distinetly recalls the broad terminal bed of a river. The resemblance is not 
accidental. Looking at the Map (Nos. 74, 78) we can easily recognize that this depression, which 
from the commanding height of the walls of the fort T. xiv could be seen running far away to the 
south-east, represents the main terminal course once followed by the Nan-hu drainage towards its 
junction with the Su-lo Ho. Descending underneath the surface of the ground, this drainage stil! 
continues to feed the springs which give rise to the existing lakelets. Long before the historical 
period, no doubt, the ancient bed had assumed more or less its present aspect. But as the last 
traceable remains of the Limes wall end, on the west about 10 feet and on the east also about as 
much, above the present edge of the adjoining marshes, the possibility of the latter having shrunk 
since Han times must be kept in view. 

However this may be, we can be quite sure that the change, if any, has not materially affected Position of 
the immediate surroundings of the ancient fort T. x1v and the topographical reasons which account '* Tia, 
for its being placed here. As can be seen from the photographs in Figs. 179 and 183,' the fort and 
a mound adjoining it northward, which will be discussed presently as the site of important finds, 
occupy the top of a neck of raised ground which stretches isthmus-like across the depression and 
offers a convenient passage for traffic between the deep reed-fringed marsh to the north-west and 
the salt bog to the south-east. The route to and from Lop had necessarily to follow the passage, 
which was completely commanded and guarded by the fortified post T. x1v established at this 
point. The position itself was rendered a naturally strong one by the nearness of the marshes to 
the north-west and south-east.* 

Its tactical advantages were further increased by the fact that the two knolls occupied by the 
ruined fort and the neighbouring mound, both resembling Mesa terraces in origin and character, 
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' The background on the left of Fig. 179 shows the 
low-lying marshy portion of the depression 10 the north of 
T. xiv. 

* The map in Pl. 33 showe the position of T. x1v and the 
features of the depression more correcily than Map No. 74. 
D. 3. This records bere mainly the survey made on our first 
visit in March, 1907, without the detailed features subse- 
quently observed during my stay at T. xiv. The symbol 
marking the ruined fort requires to be shifted about half 
a mile to north-east and just within the line of the secondary 


wall indicated eastwards. 

Pi. 33 bad to be prepared before I could otilize the 
supplementary observations made in 1914. Nor is its scale 
large enough to permit adequate indication of all details. 

™ T may note here that T. xiv proved to be known lo the 
few Tun-huang people who visit the neighbouring ground for 
Brazing ponies or for fuel by the appropriate designation of 
Hsiao fang-pan y\y fy AR ‘the small protected camp". 
The large ruined magazine T. avin is called by them 7Za- 
Sang fan, 
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raise their top almost to the level of the gravel plateaus to the cast and west. In consequence it 
was possible, as I ascertained by actual observation, from the parapet of the ruined fort not merely 
to scan the whole of the depression for a considerable distance, but also to keep a look-out over 
wide stretches of the level ‘Sai’ on either side and northward. This is best illustrated by the fact 
that I could sight from that point of vantage all the watch-towers of the Limes from T. xr to T. xix, 
and that in spite of their present ruined condition. I have little doubt, from what practical 
experience on such desert ground has taught me, that, given reasonable atmospheric conditions, it 
would be possible to observe from there signal-fires lit at night on the ancient towers over even 
greater distances, probably from T. 1x to T. xx1 close to the shore of Khara-nér, more than 30 miles 
in a straight line. Nor should other practical advantages be ignored which make this position 
obviously suited for a military and roadside station of importance. The depression both to the 
north and to the south affords ample grazing on reeds and scrub, and springs on the edge of the 
marsh, quite close to the north-west of T. xiv, provide drinkable water. 

These considerations had from the first impressed me, and the fact of the position being 
occupied by a ruined fort of such massive construction as T. xiv seemed naturally to raise the 
presumption that it might mark the site of some scctional headquarters for this part of the Limes. 
But, imposing as the ruin of the fort looked with its thick walls of stamped clay, there was nothing 
in its structural features to serve as a definite indication of its age. I have already briefly described 
them in connexion with my first passage along this route, and Figs. 183, 184, which show the small 
stronghold as seen from the north-east and south-west respectively, together with Plate qo wilt help 
to recall the essential details. Antiquity was suggested by the fact that, in spite of the thickness 
of the walls, fully 15 feet at the base, and the remarkable solidity of the clay, considerable 
portions of the outer faces to the north and east had fallen, obviously through wind-erosion. Its 
effect was clearly marked also by the under-cutting which the north-west corner had suffered, as 
seen in the photographs. More difficult to explain was the big opening, resembling a pointed arch 
and 13 feet wide below, which appeared near the middle of the wall of the fort facing north 
(Fig. 183). It seemed to have been caused accidentally by the mass of clay falling outward. The 
gap had been closed by rough brickwork which seemed late. The true entrance to the interior of 
the little stronghold led through the west wall, as seen in Fig. 184, and was only 8 feet wide. 
I noticed repairs of distinctly old appearance in the north-west corner, where a fissure in the wall 
had been filled up with fascines of reeds secured by Toghrak branches. 

Within the fort I searched in vain for ruins of quarters or other approximately datable remains. 
It is true that the interior, about 54 feet square, was covered with a crust of refuse 4 to 5 feet 
high. But wherever I had this cleared to the natural soil only ashes, bones of animals, and 
stable refuse could be found. The complete removal of this unpromising stuff could not be attempted 
with the limited labour and time at my disposal. At the outside of the north wall I had come upon 
a thin layer of refuse with pieces of the same hard grey ‘mat-marked ’ pottery which was common 
near the watch-towers. Similar finds near the surface induced me to continue the ‘ prospecting’ 
towards the foot of a bare, gravel-covered hillock (Fig. 179), the western end of which lay about 
70 yards to the north of the fort. It was on April 20, at which time the clearing of T. x11. a 
still kept almost the whole of my small working-party busy. But, as I made the man with me serape 
the slope of the mound at different points, layers of straw and other stable refuse were disclosed in 
more than one place below the cover of gravel. 

Finds such as a blank slip of wood, a tiny piece of paper with a couple of half-effaced Chincse 
characters, and rags of silk and hemp had first encouraged hope when the man’s spade, at a point 
about 15 feet above the west base of the hillock and about 6 feet below its top, laid bare 














179. HILLOCK WITH REMAINS MARKING POSITION OF ANCIENT YU-MEN STATION NEAR FORT 1. XIV, 
YUN-HUANG LIMES, SEEN FROM SOUTH-WEST, BEFORE CLEARING. 
Man standing on extreme left marks mouth of passage leading to covered shaft. 
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a cutting into the hard clay composing it. It proved to be the mouth of a little tunnel, 
about 24 feet square in section, running horizontally into the mound and filled with drift-sand, 
straw, and refuse.’ Before it was possible for me to form any view about its purpose, twenty-three 
Chinese slips of wood (see Doc. Nos. 367-88) had emerged among blank pieces of wooden 
stationery, grass matting, bones, and other refuse. The further part of the tunnel proved to be 
filled with drift-sand, and, after burrowing in for some 10 feet, the digger reported that he had 
reached a small apartment also full of sand. There work had to stop for the time. 

Encouraged by this unexpected discovery and the reward it had brought him, my ‘ prospector! 
continued eagerly his search of the slope, and, joined by one of my Turki servants, before long 
succeeded in unearthing the remains of a platform or small apartment, T. xsv. ii, cut into the clay 
rock lower down and only some 16 yards off. Here close on a score of wooden records were 
brought to light, together with a large number of inscribed ‘shavings’. One of the pieces found 
here, T. x1v. ii. 1, though its writing proved to be completely obliterated, had an archaeological 
interest of its own because it was of exactly the same shape as the Kharosthi wedge covers, with 
the square socket cut for the seal but no longer retaining its clay. Another piece, T. x1v. ii. 2 (Doc. 
No. 341, Plate XI), looked like an adaptation of the same shape for use as a label, and soon proved 
of special interest on account of the high rank of the sender it mentions. But to this, and to the 
import of other records contained among these first finds, I shall have to return further on. 

The rapid preliminary examination which Chiang Sst-yeh was able to effect on the spot soon 
showed that, among the records discovered in the tunnel, there were several dating from Wang 
Mang’s period (a.p. 9-19; see Doc, Nos. 367, 371, 372), while two of those found at ii (Doc. Nos. 338, 
339) seemed to date from the years 48-45 uc. But what at the outset justified particular interest 
in this site was that quite a number of these documents evidently referred to officers connected with 
the ' ¥a-méa barrier’, and that several of them emanated from, or were addressed to, dignitaries of 
obviously higher rank than those with which the petty records of ordinary watch-stations along the 
Limes were usually concerned. The general topographical facts detailed at the beginning of this 
section, and certain archaeological observations | shall have to discuss presently, had already before 
made me realize that this site must have been a point of considerable importance for the western 
end of the Limes and the route leading along it, In fact, their evidence, combined with any 
indications that could be gathered from the documentary finds, soon led me to conclude that the 
‘Jade Gate’, as it existed since the commencement of the first century p.c. down to Later Han 
times, had to be located at this te. 

I was anxious, therefore, to have the remains on that unpretentious hillock cleared with alt 
expedition and thoroughness. Fortunately, my small band of diggers received just then an 
opportune reinforcement in the shape of a dozen additional Chinese laboure s brought up from 
Tun-huang. Even thus it cost three days’ continuous work to finish the tas. The hillock to be 
cleared measured about a hundred yards from east to west, and nearly as much across, There was 
nothing to guide us in the search for ancient remains and refuse. So parallel trenches had to be 
dug alt along the slopes down to the natural hard clay, which was usually hidden under detritus at 
a depth of 2 or 3 feet from the surface, in order to make quite sure that nothing was over- 
looked at this important point. The same had to be done on the fairly level top, which measured 
about 120 feet in cither direction. ; 

In describing the results of these labours I may first mention the curious discovery made as 
regards the narrow tunnel on the north-west slope, at the mouth of which 1 had found that batch 


* In the photograph, Fig. 179, the man on the extreme lefi is seen standing above the mouth of the tunnel. In Pl. 40 
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of wooden records from the time of Wang Mang. Instead of forming a kind of window to some 
underground chamber, as I had at first suspected, it proved to be the only access to a well or shaft 
measuring 6’ 4” by 5/4” in plan. It was cleared to a depth of 12 feet from the level of the 
tunnel without reaching the bottom. The earth roof of the shaft, which may have originally been 
supported by timber, fell in during the excavation, luckily without smothering any one. In the 
loose sand which filled the whole of the shaft there turned up dozens of wooden stips, almost all 
fragments so badly decayed through damp as to be illegible and to permit of handling only with the 
greatest care. On two of them, however, now Doc. Nos. 368, 369, Chiang Ssil-yeh was able to 
recognize a date of Wang Mang’s reign corresponding to a.p. 17. No. 370, mentioning an officer 
commanding a thousand horse, also was found here. It is highly probable that all these remains 
of records came from some refuse-heap of Wang Mang’s time and were gradually carried into the 
shaft by the winds which filled it up with drift-sand. As there was no hope, owing to the increasing 
damp, of any records or other perishable relics having survived further down, I did not sacrifice 
the time and labour needed for a complete clearing. 

The original purpose of this curious excavation puzzled me very much until Chiang Ssi-yeh 
and some of my Muhammadans put forward the suggestion that it may have been intended for 
a dungeon, the use of similar wells for the safe keeping of dangerous prisoners being still remembered 
in Chinese Turkestan. In the Central-Asian khanates, too, the survival of such methods of burying 
prisoners as it were alive is attested until the advent of Russian rule. No doubt, they could be 
paralleled from other parts of the East. If this explanation is right—and its correctness appears 
to me very probable—the narrow side opening or tunnel near the top of the well must have served 
as an air-hole and for admitting the prisoner, his food, ete. The fact that one of the inscribed slips 
recovered from the very mouth of this tunnel, T. xiv. i. 23, Doc., No. 382 (Plate XII), has proved to 
refer to the burial of a man who had died after having been beaten recalls the horrors which this 
dungeon may have witnessed. It is a curious coincidence that the well-preserved wooden beating- 
stick, T. x1v. iii. 0018 (Plate LU), 20 inches long and of traditional Chinese shape,™ with a two-inch 
wide blade and a handle, was discovered in a refuse-heap only about 20 yards to the east of 
the well. 

It was by the side of this rubbish layer, T. xv. iii, that one of the very scanty indications of the 
structures once occupying this hillock came to light It consisted of the foundations of a brick-built 
wall about 24 feet wide and traceable for about 9 feet, with remains of steps leading up from the 
slope north-eastwards. The clearing of the refuse close by yielded over five dozen wooden records, 
some complete, of which M. Chavannes has been able to publish thirty-four (Dor. Nos. 304-37). Out 
of the six datable pieces not less than five, Doc. Nos. 304-6, 308, 309, belong to the years 96-94 B.c, 
thus conclusively proving that the occupation of this site went back to the time when the Limes was 
first established. One of them, Doc. No. 305, together with the sixth dated document, No. 307, an 
excellently preserved label of the year a. p. 14, will be referred to below as affording valuable evidence 
about the location of the ' Jade Gate’. Others, too, are of antiquarian interest. Among inscribed 
pieces found here I may mention also the wooden ink-seal, T. xrv. iii. 17 (Plate Lit), bearing the 
characters ch'ang shou, ‘ prolonged old age’. The refuse layers, T. x1v. iv, vii, found further east 
and partly on the slope of the hillock, were extensive, but did not prove equally rich in records and 
miscellaneous relics. “The only clearly dated record, Doc. No. 355, is of the year a.p. 4. A layer 
of thickly-packed bundles of reeds, about 15 feet long, which was found near viii, looked as if it 
had served for the foundation of a wall. Remains of a brick wall could be traced for about 9 feet 


* Cf. the sticks carried by the gaolers in the scene from Chien-fo-tung banner Ch. lv. e011 (below, chap. xxiu. sec. 
S‘akyamuni's Life shown (quite in Chinese siyle) by the iv; anv. sec. ii; Desert Cathay, ii. Pl. V1). 
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at vi on the south-west slope, where a cutting was found to have been made into the hard clay, as at 
ii, evidently to accommodate some quarters. 

A particularly curious discovery was made at v, a spot about 40 feet to the south-east of the 
well and on the highest portion of the hillock. But for the topographical facts explaining the pecu- 
liar character of this site, it might have greatly puzzled me at the time. There, under less than a 
foot of gravel and earth, we found a layer of bundles of reeds about 10 feet square which evidently 
once had served as the foundation for the floor of a small structure. That this was of later date than 
the rest of the remains at T. xrv was indicated by the fact subsequently disclosed that the layer of 
reeds covered an ancient refuse-heap containing fragments of Han records on wood. When the layer 
was being cleared, there came to light ten fragments of paper leaves, evidently belonging to some 
Chinese Buddhist texts, T. xiv. v. a, b (Doc., Nos. 710-19, Plate XXI). The paper distinctly 
resembled that of my manuscript finds of 1900 at Dandan-oilik, and the writing as well as the text 
that of the Chinese Prajiid-paramita translation found at Khidalik.' So, taking into account this 
evidence, I felt justified in concluding that these were relics from some modest shrine which had 
existed at this otherwise long-abandoned site during T‘ang times. I could recognize other relics of 
it in a number of fragments evidently from miniature banners, T. xtv. v. 003, 0011, ac (Plate CXVI), 
made up of fine silk fabrics, including damasks, with triangular tops and wooden stiffeners, such as I 
had found at the temple of Endere excavated on my first journey.* 

This conclusion was strikingly confirmed when continued clearing next moming disclosed 
a small wooden bowl, T. xv, v. oo1 (Plate Lil), embedded below the reed flooring and containing, 
besides two brazen hairpins, 005-006, eighty Chinese copper coins. With two exceptions, which 
were We-chu issues apparently of the first-second century A. b., all bore the legend A‘as-y#an, which 
we know to have been introduced in the first reign of the T'ang dynasty (a. p. 618-27) and con- 
tinued through a great portion of the T'ang period,* These T'ang coins showed scarcely any wear 
resulting from circulation.* So the attribution of the fragments of the Buddhist text to the early 
part of the T'ang period became highly probable. It was then that the route to Lop had last been an 
important line of communication, before the Tibetan invasion of the Kan-su marches, after the 
middle of the eighth century a.v., closed it to direct intercourse between China and the Tarim 
Basin. 

What archaeological evidence had thus led me to conclude on the spot has since been fully borne 
out by M. Chavannes' examination of the fragments of Buddhist manuscript found at the little shrine. 
By a painstaking scrutiny and reconstitution of the texts found on the torn pieces of paper he has 
established the fact that the fragment, Doc. No. 710 (Plate XX!), contains the beginning of a Chinese 
translation of the Prajfid-paramita Satra, which is known to have been made by Hstian-tsang between 
A.D. 645~64." This constitutes, as M. Chavannes has duly pointed out, a /erminus a guo for the 
manuscript remains of T. xiv. v, and proves that they certainly are later than a. p. 650 and probably 
belong to the eighth century a.p. Nine other fragments, Doc. Nos. 711-19, belong to a Satra text 
translated about A. p. 400 by the Indian Buddhist scholar Kumarajiva. Another larger piece, Doc. 


* See above, p. 164. 

* CC Ancient Kholan, i. pp. 429 9.5 ii. Pl. Lxxvu, E. 
i. 016, O87. 

* Ih is of interest to note that the only 1wo other coins 
found al T. xv, which came from the refuse-heaps of the 
hillock, are of a Wu-chu type attributed to the first 
century a.p.; see App. J, xv. 

I may bere in passing call attention to the curiously smal) 
number of coins found along the whole of the Limes west of 


Tun-huaog; apart from the deposit at T. xiv. v, they are 
eight in all; see App. 2, xv. The difference from the great 
number of coins picked up at the Lou-lan Site is striking. 
1 am inclined to explain it by the fact that the surface 
conditions of the ground, far less affected by wind-crosion, 
do not make it eo easy to find the coins which were lost by 
ancient wayfarers, ele. 

© Sce the specimen, T. xtv. v. oo10, Pl. CXL, 

* Cf. Chavannes, Documents chinots, p. 152. 
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No. 720, refers to the dedication of a statue of S’akyamuni and contains various Buddhist prayers 
and the like. The discovery here of the first-named fragment, apart from its chronological value, 
has an interest of its own as a fitting tribute to the memory of Hsilan-tsang; for there can be 
no doubt that the pious traveller on his return journey in a. p. 645 to Tun-huang must have passed 
within a few yards of the hillock where a relic of his devoted labours was discovered twelve and a half 
centuries later. 


Section I].—THE POSITION OF THE YU-MEN HEADQUARTERS 


We shall see that the discovery of this T‘ang shrine, built over the remains of a site which was 
abandoned in Han times, is a fact of considerable archaeological interest. But before we explain 
its reason it will be advisable to review the evidence to be gathered as to the character of the site 
both from the records and from the miscellancous ‘ finds’ which the ancient refuse-deposits yielded. 
I may deal with the latter first because their close agreement in type with the relics found at other 
stations of the Limes is obvious and renders detailed treatment unnecessary. That their number is 
relatively large is shown by the Descriptive List in Chapter XX, and, considering the almost total 
absence of structural remains, this abundance serves by itself as a proof of the importance of the site. 
It was not the protection afforded by heavy débris from fallen towers or walls but the extent and 
thickness of the refuse accumulations themselves which account for both records and miscel- 
laneous objects having survived here in plenty. Among them it will suffice to single out for 
mention the numerous remains of lacquered bowls showing neat ornamentation (T. xiv. 001; 
ii, 001 ; iii, 002, 003, etc.); a painted ivory fragment, iii. 0020; an iron axe blade, 003 (Plate LIV); 
a piece of canc matting, iii. 0016 (Plate LIV), perhaps from a fan, and the wooden knife sheath, vii, 005. 
Among the plentiful fabrics, both of silk and of a variety of coarse materials, the small fragment of 
a finely worked silk embroidery, i. 005, is of special interest as foreshadowing a class of needlework 
well illustrated by later examples from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang. 

Turning now to the written remains, we must note in the first place their large number. Eighty 
of them are included in M. Chavannes’ publication, and there would be far more of them if those 
coming from the well of T. xtv. i had not suffered from damp and thus become undecipherable.’ The 
dated documents belong mainly to two distinct periods, separated by about a century, and this 
chronological division approximately corresponds to the two main groups which can be distinguished 
among the records by their provenance. Among those found in the refuse layer T. xiv. iii on the top 
of the hillock we have no less than five (Nos. 304-6, 308, 309) which go back to the years 96-94 B.c., 
and thus to the time of the first establishment of the Limes beyond Tun-huang. A sixth dated 
document found here, No. 307, shows the year a. p. 14, marked by a micx-hao of the usurper Wang 
Mang. On the other hand, we have five documents, Doc. Nos. 367-9, 371, 372, with dates ranging 
over the years a. D. 9-19, all comprised in Wang Mang’s reign, among the finds from the tunnel and 
well T. x1v. i Dates intermediate between these two periods are found among the records from 
other refuse deposits. T. x1v. ii has furnished a fragmentary slip, No. 338, dated 48 v.c., and 
another, No. 339, on which Chiang Ssii-yeh was able to read the date 45 8.c. From T. x1v. iv 
comes No. 355 of the year a. D. 4, while No. 356 from T. xuv. vii probably was written in a. D. 15. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that the beginning of the first century B.c. and the time of Wang 
Mang were periods when this station received a particularly ample flow of official correspondence, 
representing probably also increased activity. 

See Documents chinots, pp. 71-86; Nos. 343-6, 348, 349 have not been counted, as they come from another site 
Tou.a 
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If we now examine the contents of these records from T. x1v, as far as they have a local archaeo- Documents 
logical bearing, we must be struck at once by the frequency with which Yu-mén & PA, the ‘ Jade Gate’, fequenly 
is mentioned in them. We find its name in not less than ten documents, four times coupled with Yé-m&. 
the usual designation of éuaz §H, ‘barrier’ or‘ pass’. In addition there are clear references to it, 
under the latter designation only, in two other documents.’ The frequency of this mention of the 
* Jade Gate‘ at T. xiv may well appear significant if we take into account that, in the total of 672 
documents from the Limes published by M. Chavannes,* the famous frontier station is named 
altogether only twenty-four times. Thus nearly one-half of the records containing its name are to 
be found among the eighty documents which come from T. xiv. Such statistics are instructive also 
if we examine the local distribution of these references to Yit-mén at stations other than T. xiv. At 
T. xv. a, a point of importance to be discussed hereafter and only a little over two miles to the north 
of T. xiv, we find Yi-méx mentioned in five out of 117 published records, Still more striking is the 
comparison with that richest of al] refuse ‘archives’ of the Limes, T. vi. b, where the name of 
Yii-mén is found only in one out of 228 pieces treated by M. Chavannes.* Of the remaining seven 
references to Yu-mén, two each occur in records from the watch-towers, T, vin, xu. a, x11, all three 
on the line of wall west of T. xiv and obviously controlled from this headquarters station. The 
seventh reference is in No. 343, a document found at the watch-tower T. x1v, a, the nearest to the 
ruined station. 

Among the documents from T. xrv containing a mention of Yu-mén there are several which 
distinctly point to its location at T. xiv itself, and the contents of the rest are such as can easily be 
interpreted in agreement with this location. In Doc. No. 381 (Plate Xi) we have a label or address 
of some letter or object evidently intended for circulation among ‘the officers dependent on the 
military commandant (¢u-wei) of Yii-mén’. The same commandant is named in the complete 
slip, Doc. No. 305 (Pl. 1X), as giving an order to a certain officer ‘ commanding a thousand men’, 
which sufficiently indicates the importance of his own superior charge, Distinct weight as evidence 
must be claimed for the well-preserved large wooden label, Doc. No. 307 (Plate X; see also p. 231), 
dated A. v. 14, which describes itself in the legend as a ‘list of damaged objects in the armament 
of Za-chien-tu at Yit-mén'. We have plenty of records from the Limes showing the care which 
was taken, just as under a modern military administration, to assure the ‘return into store’ of all 
damaged arms and equipment, partly for the sake of checking the need for fresh issues and partly 
with a view to eventual repairs." It is obvious that such articles would be collected at the head- 
quarters station and that this is meant here by Y#-mén. Considering all the circumstances, it must 
certainly appear to be the simplest explanation that the site where the label was found is Yu-mén 


itself. 


Ya-mth 
located at 
T. av, 


This conclusion is supported by the fact that we find four records from T. x1v, Doc., Nos. 315-17, Officers 
378, mentioning ‘the superintendent of the Yi-mén barrier (or simply Y#-mén)'. The documents, uae hed 


which M. Chavannes has not been able to interpret completely, do not allow us to realize the exact 
functions of this ‘superintendent’. But the title #@ 4ou given to him and the reference to frontier 
officials made in connexion with him in Doc. No. 378 suggest that he was a dignitary of some 


* For Yu-mén, see Doc. Nos. 305, 307, 315, 378, 380, 
381; for Fé-mén duan, Nos, 316, 317. 357, 379; for kuan 
alone, Nos. 367, 373- 

* I exclude from this reckoning the lexicographical and 
calendar fragmente grouped by M. Chavannes under Nos. 
1-36. 

* Sce Dor. No. 137 (PI. ¥1). This document is of special 
interest. It communicates the appointment of an assistant of 


nme 


the /toe’, or military commandant, of Yd-mén to the charge 
of the 7a-chien-tu post. We have seen above, pp. 636, 648, 
that Za-chsen-/w was probably the designation of the extreme 
western section of the Limes, the commandant of which also 
controlled the outlying watch-stations guarding the south- 
western flank. About the dependence of Ta-chien-tu on the 
command of Ya-mén, see below, p. 691. 
* Cf. below, chap. um. sec. vi. 
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consequence. In any case, it is worth noting that the Zwng-/o, also mentioned in the last-named 
document, is the sub-prefecture which, as we have seen already, is named by the /Yan sku as con- 
taining both Yu-mén kuan and Yang kuan.? In Nos. 379, 380, we have orders issued to officers at 
the Yi-mén barrier, and apparently relating to the passage of persons or goods. Finally, it is of 
interest to find in Doc. No. 357, unfortunately a mere fragment, mention made of ‘the fing a of the 
Yu-mén barrier’, We shall see that the term fing was applied to a small area under military 
administration maintaining a company for the defence of the Limes.* 

Besides the documents directly naming the ‘Jade Gate’, there are a number which by their 
contents show that the place where they were found must have been more than a usual watch- 
station by the wall. Among these, special interest attaches to two unfortunately incomplete wooden 
slips, T. xv. iii. 27, 26, Doc., Nos. 310, 311 (Plate x), which record issues of grain to '87 soldiers 
forming the escort of the honourable envoy to SocAii, i.e. Yarkand', and to ‘two young men of 
quality’ evidently belonging to his entourage. Both documents were recovered close together 
from the refuse-heap T. xtVv. iii, which, as we have seen, dates back to the earliest years of the 
Limes. This affords an additional reason for connecting them with one of those embassies to 
kingdoms of the ‘Western Regions’ which, according to the Former Han Annals, were particularly 
frequent during the early expansion of Chinese political control westwards, and which, as 
M. Chavannes has rightly pointed out, were accompanied by considerable escorts." It is obvious 
that on a border line in the desert, where the provisioning even of the detachments regularly 
maintained on guard must have been a matter of considerable difficulty, the rationing of such large 
parties passing along the protected route could not have been effected at any ordinary watch-station. 
If, however, T. x1v represents the site of the administrative headquarters at the western end of the 
‘barrier’, and thus, as I believe, that of the ‘Jade Gate’, the issue of supplies here is fully accounted 
for."° Similar issues are recorded also in Doc. Nos. 312, 336. 

Evidence in support of this belief may also be gathered from documents emanating from, or 
relating to, persons of official consequence such as were not likely to have been in direct touch with 
those who were quartered at a mere ordinary watch-station. Thus, on a piece of wood resembling 
a wedge covering-tablet, Doc. No.. 341 (Plate XI), we have a list of presents sent by the military 
commandant of Tun-huang and comprising ixfer alia ‘a woman of the Wu-sun',a donkey, and 
a pair of horses. The mention of this Wu-sun woman, evidently a slave, is of some historical 
interest, as the nomadic tribe of the Wu-sun, which had originally occupied seats east of Tun-huang 
and subsequently followed the Ta Yueh-chih on their migration westwards, plays a prominent part 
in the story of China's early Central-Asian efforts as recorded by the Former Han Annals." In 
another document, T. xiv. i. 7, Doc., No. 367 (Plate XI), dated A. D. 9, we read of a letter from the 
Chang-shih of Tun-huang, the arrival of which is recorded by a subaltern official (shiA-/u) attached 
to the ‘barrier’, By the latter designation, as also in No. 373, the headquarters of Yu-mén is 
manifestly referred to. We may attach a similar import also to documents like Nos. 375, 376 


THE JADE GATE BARRIER 


* It is easy to think of a kind of Political Officer exer- 
cising civil control over parties passing the frontier, etc., as 
distinct from the military administration of the Limes. But, 
of course, surmises on the subject must be left for competent 
Sinologiat inquiry. (For a different interpretation of Aow in 
Dor. No. 338, cf. Corr. to Add.} 

1 See above, p. 620; Giles, /-R.A.S., 1914, p. 715. 

" See below, chap. xx. sec. v. 

"Cl. Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, x. pp. 22, 25, 70 $4.3 
Chavannes, Documents, p. 73, Quoting Seii-ma Chiien. 


“ Lam guided in the above observations by what a large 
personal experience along routes maintained under somewhat 
similar difficaluice across the Hindukush, the Pamire, along the 
fringe of the Taklamakan Desert, and elsewhere has taught me. 
Small relatively as my party was, supplies for it had invariably 
to be arranged at, and carried along from, important main 
stages; see Ruins of Khotan and Desert Cathay, passim. 

" Cf. Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, a. pp. 68 8qq. There is 
a reference to a mission from a Wu-sun chief contained, per- 
hapa, in T. x1v. ii, 20, Doc., No. 340. 
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(Plates XI, XII). The first was intended to introduce a certain local magistrate to the Governor, 
while the second gives instructions as to the particular kind of official seal to be used by the latter's 
deputy. The title Cé‘ien 7én, ‘chief of a thousand men’, which is found in several documents, 
Nos, 305, 375, 376 (Plates IX, XI, XII), may also be noted here, as its use for superior members of 
the military hierarchy established in the frontier commands of Han times is attested." 

In connexion with the documentary evidence from the site of T. x1v it only remains for me to 
point out that its identification with the ‘ Jade Gate’ headquarters is consistent with our knowledge 
of the other localities that we find mentioned besides Yii-mén in the records of this site. As regards 
Ta-chéen-4u (or Chien-tu), named in Doc. Nos. 304, 307, 356. 1 have already had occasion to show 
that it must in all probability be identified with the westernmost section of the Limes, and that 
it was controlled from Yil-mén.’? As the first-named document, No. 304, dates from 96 B.c. and 
the last from s.p. 15, we see that this administrative connexion was maintained for more than 
a century. The watch-station 7¢-/u, named in T. xv. iii, 64, Doe., No. 309, is not mentioned 
elsewhere and cannot be located. We are in a better position as regards the local name Péng-wang 
JE wy, Doc, Nos. 313, 314, 377, repeatedly met with also in records from other sites as the 
designation of a watch-station, a company, or a ‘barrier’, From an examination further on of 
these records, more definite than those from T. x1v, we shall see that the name was probably borne 
by the section of the wall extending from T. xxi. c, on the Khara-nir, to T. xiv. a, where it joined 
the ' Yu-mén barrier '.™ 

If we review the conclusions arrived at by the detailed scrutiny of the records from T. xiv, and 
join with them what our preceding survey of the natural advantages of the site and its topographical 
setting has shown us, it is easy to realize that, for the period covered by the extant dated remains 
of the Limes, the position of the ‘Jade Gate’, the chief frontier station through which all traffic 
westwards by the ancient Lou-lan route had to pass, may now safely be fixed at T. xiv. Well 
withdrawn behind the defensive line of wall and watch-towers, and protected besides from direct 
attack by impassable marshes to the north-west and south-east, the position was admirably adapted 
to serve as a potnt d'apput for the posts along the most advanced section of the Limes. It was 
equally well chosen as a head station for controlling traffic by the route which, from the reign of the 
Emperor Wu-ti down to the close of the Former Han dynasty, was certainly the main link between 
the Chinese empire and its Central-Asian ‘sphere of influence’. Fortunately an archaeological 
discovery made on this ground permits us to clinch the argument, while at the same time illustrating 
once again the accuracy of Chinese historical records. 

I refer to the discovery of a secondary line of wall which, on my first reconnaissance from the 
site, I found to extend from the north towards the ruined fort of T. x1v and, passing it quite close 
on the west, to continue to the south-south-east approximately in the direction of Nan-hu. Closer 
examination of the portion lying north of T. x1v showed that this wall was only about 5 feet wide 
at its foot, but otherwise in construction closely resembled the Limes wall, showing the identical 
alternation of layers of fascines and stamped clay. Badly decayed as it was in most places, the 
marked difference in thickness could yet be observed with certainty throughout its traced extent, 
and this suffices to distinguish it clearly from the Limes wall proper. The line of this secondary 
wall starts from the south-western edge of a deep marshy depression which lies to the south of the 
Limes stations T. xv and T. xv, a, and contains several spring-fed lakelets. For about half a mile 
it runs due south across the bare gravel-covered top of a tongue-like plateau, and though its remains 
are nowhere more than 4 or 5 feet in height, the reed fascines used in it are clearly traceable 


™ Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. 72. % Cf. above, pp. 636, 648. 2 Cf. below, pp. 698 6q., 717. 
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a distance of about 9 yards to the east of the wall, except where it was seen to turn off towards 
the ruined tower as it neared it, thus furnishing definite evidence of contemporary origin.'* 


Section III.—THE WALL BETWEEN YU-MEN AND YANG KUAN 


Before we consider the important bearing which the discovery of this transverse wall has upon 
the location of the Jade Gate, we must endeavour to arrive at a clear perception of its original 
purpose and its chronological relation to the main line of the Limes. Taking the latter question 
first, it appears to me certain that the construction of the transverse wall can neither have preceded, 
nor have been contemporary with, the extension of the main line of the Limes to this ground. In 
the first place, it is highly improbable that those who under the Emperor Wu-ti, in order to assure 
safe access to the Tarim Basin, pushed forward the fortified line in a few years over a vast distance 
and in the face of formidable natural difficulties, should have been satisfied here with a wall of far 
less strength than that which, as my explorations further east both in 1907 and 1914 have proved, 
was maintained by them continuously across hundreds of miles of desert. Nor could this wall have 
been built as an independent and earlier barrier to watch the route from the west—even if such 
could have been a main object of the Chinese authorities in those times of a vigorous ‘forward 
policy’; for in this position at T. xtv it would have been quite easy to turn it from the north fank 
as long as the main wall did not exist to afford protection on that side. If such had been the object 
of the transverse wall, we ought to expect its northern end to abut upon the marshes near T. xvit or 
T. xvin, which, together with those towards the Khara-ndr, would have made its flank quite safe, 
while the length of the line would have remained practically the same Thus we are obliged to 
recognize in it a work of later date than the main line of the Limes. 

But what was the true object of this later cross-wall ?_ Two explanations seem possible. At 
first sight the idea suggests itself of an inner line built not primarily for increased military defence, 
but chiefly for purposes of police control, in order to watch effectively the coming and going of 
individual travellers and caravans, to levy duties, and in particular to keep the administrative area 
of the empire clear of the incursions of troublesome ‘ barbarian‘ visitors from the protected 
territories beyond. It would be easy to find analogies for such an inner cordon line both in the 
organization of the lines of the Roman Limes and on modern frontiers in the East! It is obvious 
that such a cordon might have been organized side by side with the maintenance beyond it of 
a strong line for military defence such as the main Limes wall, well secured at its extreme western 
flank, was undoubtedly intended to be. But in the light of a chronological fact revealed by the 
documents another explanation claims attention, and there are topographical observations which 


™ Another curious observation, and a more puzzling one, ‘ For an interesting parallel furnished by the lines of 


may also find record here. From about half a mile to the 
south-south-east of the fort of T. xiv to beyond the newly 
discovered tower I noticed a low earth embankment, about 
3 feet wide at the bottom and about t4 [eet high, running 
parallel to the wall, outside, ic. to the west of it, and at 
the regular distance of g0 yards. Its purpose remains 
obscure for the present, and I did not observe a corre- 
sponding feature along the Limes wall proper. Could it 
possibly have been intended to mark the exact Limit of the 
administrative border, as has been assumed, I believe, of the 
small ditch uaced outside the wall on certain lines of the 
Limes of the Roman Empire? 


Hadrian's Limes in Pannonia, Dacia, Dobrucha, elc., cf. 
Prof. E. Kornemann’s illuminating survey, Dir neucsle Limes- 
Sorschung, Klio, 1997, pp- 97 OQ. 104 BqQq,, and passin. 
Many problems like the one discussed above, but often far 
mote complicated, must engage the attention of scholars con- 
cerned with the study of Roman Limites. 

Among modern parallels i1 may suffice to mention the 
line held on the Indian North-West Fronuer by the Military 
Border Police posts. It runs well behind the true Limes 
represented by the advanced roules and passes which arc 
guarded by the various Frontier Militis Corps of the Khyber, 
the Karram Valley, Waziristin, etc. 
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distinctly seem to support it. If the cross wall is of later date, as we have shown reason to believe, 
it may well have been constructed with the purpose of reducing the length of the border-line that 
had to be guarded across desert ground. A glance at the map is sufficient to demonstrate the 
advantage of such a reduction.? 

Now it is certainly important to note that, while east of the transverse line the dated records 
brought to light on the Limes prove occupation of its watch-stations from the beginning of the first 
century B.C. down to a.D. 137, the still more numerous datable records found west of it, with two 
apparent exceptions, stop short with the time of Wang Mang, and in the case of the outlying 
stations on the south-west flank, T. 1v. b-v1. d, with dates considerably earlier.* This fact seems 
strongly to favour the presumption that a gradual retrenchment of the border-line lying westwards 
of T. xtv may have set in during the troubled times of Wang Mang’s usurpation or soon after. 
The abandonment of the outlying westernmost portion of the Limes was bound to effect a consider- 
able reduction in the difficulties about victualling, garrisoning, ete., which must always have been 
felt most in the case of posts pushed out into the desert far away from the inhabited bases. If due 
attention is paid to the topographical factors, it appears probable that such a retrenchment would 
necessarily have commenced from the side of the outlying line of watch-stations on the south-western 
flank, away from the Lou-lan route. The posts along this route may have still been occupied during 
a portion at least of Wang Mang’s reign, as proved by T. vin. ii. 2, Doc., No. 585, dated a.p. 8, and 
No. 586. In the case of T. x1, xtt. a, which, as has been shown above, formed very convenient 
advanced watch-posts for the ‘Jade Gate’ occupation is likely to have been continued even 
somewhat later. 

As soon as the line of watch-stations guarding the south-western flank was abandoned, the 
need must have made itself strongly felt for another line, also drawn across the desert but further 
back, which would render the crossing of the ‘administrative frontier’ of the empire—to use the 
term of Anglo-Indian official language—impossible, whether for marauding bands or for unauthorized 
persons in general. It is at that time and in the circumstances just mentioned that I think the 
construction of the transverse wall from T. xtv to Nan-hu or Yang &uan would best be accounted 
for. Without it, aceess to Tun-huang would have lain open for any party which might have avoided 
the stations still guarded along the Lou-lan route by moving round the terminal marshes of the 
Su-lo Ho, or have crossed the route beyond the last station still occupied. But what was of even 
more immediate moment is the obvious fact that without such protection the important line of 
T. v1. b, ii. 6, No. 255, of 66 n.c.; the latest, T. xm. a 3, 
No. 592, dated a.p. 21. 


* The distance from the northern end of the tranverse 
wall to the northernmost point of modern (though now 


abandoned) cultivation in the Nan-hu area is about 24 
miles by the map, From the same point the distance 
along the line of watch-stations as far as T. vi. d is more 
than twice as long. 

* The total number of exactly dated documents, or of 
those for which an approximate chronological limit can be 
fixed, is thirty-two in the case of the stations from T. xtv to 
T. xxu.c. The earliest among them is T. xxu. c, Doc., 
No, 271, of 98 .c.; the latest, T. xv. a. i. 6, Doc., No. 536, 
dated a.0. 137. 

Taking the stations from T. v1. ¢ to T. xi, we have 
a total of forty-four datable documents, counting Doc. Nos. 
y-24 and 25-35, which contain portions of calendars for the 
year 63 and 59 b.c. respectively, as one document in each 
case. The earliest in the series is T.1v. b. ii. 1, Dor., No. 
430, of 94 &.c., or, if another possible reading were adopted, 


Of the two apparent exceptions referred to in the text 
above, T. xiv. a. i. 1, No. 390, bearing the date of a.p. 87, 
comes from @ watch-tower which closely adjoins and over. 
looks T. xv. a. Though slightly west of the transverse line, 
it certainly had to be guarded as long as the latter important 
station was occupied ; see below, pp. 697, 708 sq. In the case 
of T.21. ii. 6, No. 680, we have the fragment of a calendar the 
date of which, a.p. 153, has been inferentially calculated by 
M. Chavannes on the conjectural assumption that another 
slip, T. xt. ii. 8, No. 8, found in the same place, belongs to 
a supplement to a lexicographical text composed in 48-33 B.c. 
For our purposes it is enough to remember that T. x1 wae 
a roadside station which is proved by archacological evidence 
lo have been used as a halting-place by passing travellers 
down to Sung times, if not later; see above, p. 667. 

* Cf. above, pp. 670, 679 &q. 
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communication which linked the headquarters at T. xiv, i-e., as I assume, the Jade Gate, as well as 
the stations further east, with the nearest inhabited area at Nan-hu, or Yang éuan, would have been 
completely exposed. 

In the absence of direct documentary evidence the explanation here offered cannot be con- 
sidered as definitely proved. But it appears to me strongly supported, not only by all topographical 
facts but also by any historical information that the Chinese Annals furnish for this period. This 
retrenchment of the westernmost frontier line of the empire towards the end of Wang Mang’s reign 
or very soon after would have been fully in keeping with a well-attested contemporary change in 
Chinese policy. Serious trouble had arisen about a.p, 9 with the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, through 
‘Wang Mang’s action towards the San-yil, their paramount chief, and disorders broke out in the 
‘Western Regions’, which the Chinese were unable to protect adequately against Hun raids from 
the north. After a.p, 16, the Former Han Annals tell us, the Hsiung-nu ‘ made a grand attack 
on the northern border; while the Western Regions were broken up and scattered like loose tiles’. 
We are informed also that ‘some years later (a.p. 23), when Wang Mang was dead ', the authority 
of the Chinese Governor-General of the Western Regions ‘was annihilated, and the power of China 
in the Western Regions was at a minimum '.* 

After the accession of the Later Han dynasty in a.p. 25 these conditions continued. As the 
Hou Han shu clearly states, the Western Regions during the first two reigns were allowed to 
remain under the power of the Fluns, who during the period a.p. 58-75 even succeeded in making 
inroads into four commands of Ho-Asé, including Tun-huang and westernmost Kan-su.’ Itis certain 
that, during the half-century following Wang Mang’s death, Chinese policy was no longer concerned 
about imperial expansion westwards, but, until the last quarter of the first century a.p., kept strictly 
on the defensive. The statements of the Later Han Annals are very precise on this point, and 
they afford additional justification for the belief that the retrenchment of the line of the Limes, 
which I assume to be represented by the transverse wall passing outside T. xiv, took place shortly 
before or during that period of passive defence on the westernmost frontier. 

In the light which the topographical and historical facts just discussed shed upon the character 
and origin of this transverse wall, it is easy to realize that the direction of its line just towards 
T. xiv distinctly confirms the location there of the Jade Gate. By adopting this alignment for the 
new wall it was possible to retain the traditional site of the Yil-mén headquarters, and with it also 
the natural advantages of position for which it had originally been chosen. Equally important 
probably was another consideration. From the very beginning, when the western frontier of the 
empire was extended to the region of Tun-huang, we find the two ‘ barriers’ of V#-mén and Yang 
always mentioned in close conjunction by the Annals of both Han dynasties. There can be no 
doubt that the frontier troops stationed there were meant to offer mutual support. We have seen 
above that the ' Yang barrier’ must be located at the present Nan-hu, and that the Jade Gate was 
certainly situated to the north-west of it and on the line defended by the main wall and watch-stations 


Hun neighbours in the North. 
account for the former. 


* Cf. Chavannes, 7"oung-pao, (907, p. 155, note 2; In reality, the latter facts 


Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, Ki. po t 

* Cf. Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, ui. p. 112. M, Chavannes, 
Documents, p. vii, seems to find some contradiction between 
the above statements of the Former Han Annals and the 
evidence of our contemporary records from the Limes. But 
the increased activity of the Chinese frontier guards beyond 
Tun-huang, which these records undoubtedly prove, is fully 
reconcilable with the decay of Chinese authority in the 
Trim Basin and the renewed pressure exercised by the 





* Cf, Chavannes, J"oung-pao, 1907, pp. 155 sqq. It was 
not until a.p. 73 that the first step of an offensive westwards 
was Laken by the Chinese occupation of Hami. It was then 
that the Western Countries are slated to have first entered 
aguin into relations with the Chinese empire alter an inter- 
tuption of sixty-five years (a.p. 9-73). 

"CE Wylie, 7. Aathrop. Inst, x. pp. 21 sq.; Chavannes, 
T'oung-pao, 1907, p. 169. 
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of the Limes.* There is on this line no ruined site nearer to the extreme end of Nan-hu cultivation 
than T. xiv, and none more suited for a main frontier station. From the first establishment of the 
Limes a much-frequented road must have connected the two important headquarters, and obviously 
it was a natural and advantageous course to construct the new wall along this very road. The way 
in which the lines of the Roman Limes were originally made to follow in most cases earlier routes 
of importance furnishes an exact analogy,’ and the same is illustrated also by the alignment of our 
Tun-huang Limes itself, which keeps along the Lou-lan route. Thus, by taking their new wall to 
the time-honoured site of the Jade Gate, those who substituted it, I believe, for the westernmost 
section of the Limes early in the first century a.p. were able to satisfy at the same time the 
exigencies of a changed frontier policy, practical convenience, and respect for tradition. 

It is the last-named motive, always strong in Chinese character, which also explains the 
previously described discovery of remains of a Buddhist shrine belonging to T‘ang times on the 
débris-covered hillock of T. x1v abandoned centuries earlier. Since we can now safely identify the 
site as that of the ancient Jade Gate, we have no difficulty whatsoever in recognizing here a clear 
case of continuity of local worship. With the renewed assertion of Chinese power in the Western 
Regions, which reached its fullest development through Pan Ch'ao's glorious exploits during the 
period a.p. 73-102,!° the danger of Hun raids upon the administrative border of China had receded. 
With the subsequent migration of the Huns westwards it disappeared altogether. Already, from 
about the middle of the second century a.p., the relations of the Chinese empire with the ‘ Western 
Kingdoms ' had become more and more restricted ;" after the end of the Later Han dynasty and 
the division of the empire they seem for a time to have ceased altogether. Judging from the total 
absence of records later than the middle of the second century a.p. in the ruined stations explored 
by me, the whole line of the Limes west of Tun-huang appears to have been soon after abandoned 
to the desert. 

But, as proved by the documents of the third and fourth centuries found at the Lou-lan Site and 
by Fa-hsien's journey about a.p. 400,"* caravans still continued to use the desert route to Lop. 
Nor is there reason to doubt that wandering herdsmen, woodcutters, and the like from the Tun- 
huang and Nan-hu oases still visited the grazing along the lakes and marshes of the terminal 
Su-lo Ho, just as they do at the present time. So local worship had a chance here of proving its 
tenacity once more. It clung to the site where those leaving the Jade Gate of the Han times for 
the difficult desert journey to Lou-lan had of old been accustomed to put up ex-votos at the border 
shrine and pray for a safe return ‘within the barrier’ of the empire, just as Chinese travellers do 
now at Chia-yl' kuan, the modern equivalent of the Jade Gate on the extant ‘Great Wall’ of 
China." 

Here, at the site of the Jade Gate of Han times, I was fortunate enough to find the survival 
of that old tradition to the present day attested in most conclusive fashion by a small modern shrine 
which lay in ruins on a knoll only about a hundred yards to the west of the hillock explored. While 
the walls still stood to a fair height, the roof and all woodwork had disappeared. The coarsely 
made clay images were badly broken, perhaps the act of some truculent Tungans, but in front of 
them there were still to be found incense sticks placed in small sand-filled trays and similar marks 
of recent worship. There was thus tangible evidence that herdsmen and occasional Chinese way- 
farers even now offered prayers at the ruin, and superstitious fear would not allow my own labourers 


Cf. above, pp. 620 sqq. Toung-pao, 1906, pp. 218-43; 1907, pp. 156 8qq- 
"Cf. Kornemann, Die neweste Limesforschung, Klio, " Cf, Chavannes, 7 ‘oung-pao, 1907, pp. 167 8q. 
1907, pp. 76 sq., and the publications quoted there. " Cf. above, pp. 408 sq., 558. 


‘© Cf. M. Chavannes’ extracts from the Later Han Annals, ™ See above, p. 603; below, chap. xxvu. sec. i, 
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to dig even near it. I could not feel altogether sorry for this, as continued veneration of the spot 


seemed in itself an additional archaeological proof for the identification that 1 have now been able 
to record in detail. 


Section 1V.—T. xiv. a AND THE REFUSE-HEAPS OF T. xv. a 


From the site of the Jade Gate now determined we may return to the line of wall and watch- 
towers and resume its survey from the point where we left it by the side of the great marshy 
depression to the north-west of T. x1v. Beyond this, I found the wall reappearing on the north- 
eastern edge of the marsh and continued in the direction from south-west to north-east across a pro- 
jecting tongue of the gravel-covered plateau to the edge of a smaller depression which contained a 
winding lakelet, seen in Fig. 189. Along this section, about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
I could trace no remains of a tower or station, but the wall, built with reed fascines in the usual 
fashion, still rose in places to § or 6 feet in height. Where it descended towards the edge of the marsh 
on either side of the plateau, it had decayed into a low mound of earth, which could be distinguished 
only by its straightness amidst the serub and reeds fringing the open sheets of water. On the north- 
east the traces of the wall stopped short at about 4o yards’ distance from the small salt lake and 
about 15 feet above its level at the time. To the south-west, in the wide depression, I found 
the earth mound extending for about a quarter of a mile from the foot of the plateau to where the 
soil became actually boggy. 

The salt lakelet just referred to is separated from a much longer depression eastwards by 
another narrow tongue or ridge of clay which further north breaks up into a large cluster of eroded 
terraces, Fig. 187 shows these as seen from the south, together with the tower T. xiv, a perched 
on the ridge to the right. The wall crosses this ridge where it narrows to a neck only about 
400 yards wide. On the south-west the wall, with its layers of reeds still quite distinct though 
curiously contorted in places, as Fig. 189 shows, descends the steep slope of the ridge to its base, 
some 60 feet lower, and could be traced to within about 100 yards of the shore of the lake. 
The level of the lake was then about 20 feet lower, but a further stretch of wall, decayed here into 
a mere low mound, may well be covered by the thick scrub. To the north-east the wall runs 
down to the gravel-covered edge of the winding basin already mentioned, and was traceable over 
this to within about 150 yards of the limit of the nearest marsh as marked by a recent crust of 
salt-cake fringing open water. The traces of the wall ended about 12 feet above the water's 
level. The view in Fig. 188, taken from near the tower T. xiv. a, shows a portion of this marsh- 
basin where it extends to the north. It is a characteristic glimpse of the desolate landscape past 
which the Su-lo Ho runs its terminal course westwards. The bed of the river forms a deep-cut 
fosse, quite distinct from the marshes that 1 have described from T. x onwards, It is so well 
hidden from view that on my first reconnaissance from T. xiv. a I completely failed to realize its 
existence, though approaching it to within a mile or so. 

The tower T. xiv. a was situated about 50 yards from the western slope of the ridge and, 
though much decayed, still rose to about 15 fect in height. Its base (Plate 39) measured close 
on 24 feet square. The brickwork showed close resemblance to that in the towers T. x1, 
T. xu. a, T. xin, with layers of reeds alter every fourth course. On the top of the tower were 
remains of a small conning room, about 8 feet square, in which the curious wooden hoe, T. xtv. a. 
ii. cor (Plate Lil), was found. From a small apartment adjoining the east foot of the tower came 
the interesting clay sealing, T. xiv, a. i, 001 (Plate LI), with four Chinese characters in angular 
seal writing, which have been read by Mr. Hopkins as Tung pao yin-hsin zz &% \J} (8 ‘seal of the 
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Tung frontier district’. The locality named here still awaits identification. The preservation of 
this clay sealing is obviously due to the burning of the wooden seal-case which once had contained 
it. The remains of the wall near which it was discovered also bore marks of having been exposed 
to fre. Among the objects recovered from the refuse close to the quarters, a well-preserved string 
shoe, T. xiv. a, 001, and a woven string sandal, 002 (Plate LIV), of special make may be mentioned. 
Records One of the two wooden slips found in the room T. x1v. a. i, Doc., No. 390 (Plate Xt), bears 
round st evidence of the date a.p, 87, It furnishes a receipt for a certain payment made to the commander 
“""""" ofa post belonging to the western section of /'ing-wang, and thus seems to indicate that this watch- 
tower T. x1v, a was included in Pting-wang. I have already had occasion to note that, judging 
from the position of the several stations where documents mentioning this local name were found, 
it appears to have been applied to that part of the Limes which extended from T. xxut.¢ on the 
shore of Khara-nor to the neighbourhood of T. xiv. a, the latter probably marking its westernmost 
point.' Of the wooden records found in the watch-place on the top of the tower, Doc. Nos. 343-6, 
348, 349, the first preserves a mention of Yil-mén, while among the rest are fragments of private 
correspondence apparently exchanged between exiles posted on this border.? 
Discovery of Beyond the winding marsh-basin to the east of T. xiv. a the remains of the wall were at first 
sation difficult to trace. It ran here for about 1 miles across scrub-covered low ground broken 
md, by numerous small clay terraces, of the usual lacustrine origin, and in most places was badly 
decayed. The alignment of the wall was, however, here clearly marked by the towers T. x1v. a 
and T. xv at its ends, both easy to sight owing to the high ground they occupied. No ruins of 
a tower intermediate between the marsh and T. xv could be traced, and, but for the keen eyes and 
intelligence of my Yarkandi follower Tila Bai, the scanty surface remains of an important station, 
T. xv. a, once established near by, might easily have escaped me. They proved to be extensive 
refuse-heaps that covered the gravel slopes of a narrow terrace situated about a quarter of a mile 
to the south of the line of the wall and close to where it abutted on the spring-fed marsh vorth-east 
of T. x1v.a. The terrace, stretching for about 200 yards from east to west (see Plate 40), showed 
No structural remains whatsoever. But at the south-west end of its flat top (marked i in plan) there 
was seen a slight swelling, only about 2 feet high and about 40 feet across, On excavation it 
was found to consist of refuse and completely decayed brickwork, hiding the remnant of a wall 
about 5 feet long and 2 feet 8 inches thick. The size of the sun-dried bricks was 14”x 7"x 4", 
approximately the same as that usual in the towers of the Limes. 
Transverse Before describing the abundant finds which two days’ clearing brought to light here and from 
wall aligned the extensive rubbish layers discovered lower down, especially on the slopes to the west, | may call 
Tssis: attention to the fact that the transverse wall discussed in the preceding sections, coming from T. x1v, 
is aligned upon the ruined station T. xv. a marked by these refuse accumulations. The point which 
it reaches on the south-west shore of the marsh was found to lie about a mile due south of that 
occupied by T. xv. a on the north-east shore. But, owing to the depth of open water and reedy 
marsh intervening, a detour of nearly 3 miles had to be made in order to get from one point to 
the other. This alignment of the transverse wall creates the presumption that, at the later period 
when it was built, there was still an intention of retaining the position of T. xv. a within the guarded 
line. We shall see that the prolonged period of occupation proved for T. xv. a by its dated records 
is in full agreement with this. 
But even without such documentary evidence it would have been easy to realize that the Limes 
"CE. above, p. 691; also Chavannes, Documents, Nos. been classed, Documents, pp. 78 sqq., with fnds from 


273, 374, 275) 303, 314, 377» 484, 592, 662, 693. T. xty, 
‘ The documents above named have by an oversight 
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station—for as such it could safely be recognized notwithstanding the almost total disappearance of 
structural remains—must have been occupied for a great number of years; so extensive, and in 
places deep, were the rubbish accumulations. To the west of the débris first discovered the 
scraping of the slope from about 10 to 20 feet below the top of the terrace revealed refuse 
lying to a maximum depth of 5-6 feet. At this place, marked T. xv. a. ii, most of it consisted 
of brick débris, ashes, and reed straw. But, just as at i, there were found plentiful Chinese records 
on wood mixed up with it. Almost as abundant were the documents extracted from another refuse 
layer, T. xv. a. iii, covering the slope about 20 yards north of ii over an area of about 60 by 
jo feet. On lower ground westwards, and at about 50 yards distance {rom ii and iii respectively, 
were traced two smaller refuse-heaps, v and vi, while yet another, iv, was discovered near the 
southern edge of the terrace some 25 yards from i. Further to the east, on the level top 
of the terrace, there survived two stacks of fascines of the usual type to a height of 2 or 3 feet. 
The one further south (see Plate 4o) was in part reduced to a slag-heap still showing calcined 
reeds, Some 40 yards off eastwards there rose a third stack. 

As three at least of these rubbish deposits can be proved by documents to date from successive 
and well-defined periods, it will be convenient to deal first with the written records they yielded and 
subsequently with the miscellaneous and presumably contemporary relics found with them. The 
refuse-heap of T. xv. a. iii manifestly represents the earliest deposit; for among the thirty-six 
documents from it included in M. Chavannes’ publication all those which are datable belong to the 
Former Han period. In Doc. No. 446 the date 53 #.c. is quite certain; in No. 447 that of 61 b.c. 
is probable. Of No. 449 M. Chavannes has demonstrated that the names by which the various 
commands of westernmost Kan-su from Lan-chou to Tun-huang are mentioned point distinctly to 
the closing years of the Former Han dynasty. Three records, Nos. 463, 464. 470, refer to the 
J-ch'tu Sf HK company, and, as we find it named in five more documents from T. xv. a (Nos. 482, 
486, 535, 536, §41) and nowhere else, it can be safely concluded that this company provided the 
garrison of the station for most, if not the whole, of the time during which it was occupied. In 
certain documents from T. xv. a. ii (Nos. 482, 484, 485) the names of three other companies occur in 
connexion with payments made by individual men, etc. But none of these companies are mentioned 
again elsewhere, except that of Chu-chiteh He fff, which, both in T. xv. a. ii. 9. Doc., No. 484, and in 
No. 693 (T. xix. i. 6), is described as belonging to P'ing-wang. We have seen that this section of 
the Limes probably extended from near the Khara-nor to T, xtv. a.? 

The reference made to Vii-mén in Nos. 451, 458, 459 would be sufficiently accounted 
for by the vicinity of that important frontier headquarters at T. xiv. But a record from 
T. xv. a. i, Doe. No. 536 (Plate XVI), containing a circular order dated in A.D. 137, distinctly 
implies that the station T. xv, a and the I-ch'iiu company were without doubt at that time 
subordinate to Yu-mén, We have a record of intermediate date pointing to the same conclusion in 
T. xv. a. ii. 22, Dov., No, 483 (Plate XIV), which conveys an order from the ‘commandant of the 
fortress of Yil-mén’ and is dated a.v. 43. Another and otherwise unknown locality, ‘ the fortified 
post of Yil-ch'ang-lo’, is referred to in T. xv. a. iii. 43, Doc., No. 452 (Plate Xill), and deserves 
notice here in view of a topographical surmise to be discussed below. The document authorizes 
a certain person to proceed to Chien-tu, taking the camel provided for the official use of the wer-shih, 
a subordinate officer, at Yu-ch‘ang-lo, and drawing three daily food-rations for the journey. Chien-tu, 
or Ta-chien-tu as it is usually designated, has already been located at the extreme western end of 
the Limes wall.t The distance to that point, i.e. T. tv, from T. xv. a is only about 32 miles, 
easily covered by two daily marches, and T. x1 offers a convenient intermediate halting-place. The 

+ See above, pp. 691, 698.” “ Cf. above, pp. 636, 648. 
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fortified post of Ya-ch'ang-lo must thus have lain one march beyond T. xv.a. But where? We can 
hardly expect to find it on the Limes, as we could not in that case account for the document being 
discovered at the station T. xv. a, which itself lay far off from the direct route connecting the 
westernmost portion of the Limes with the eastern sections beyond T. xiv, or the Jade Gate. We 
shall have to recur to this interesting minor question. 

Next in chronological order are the contents of the refuse-heap T. xv. a. ii, where the dated records 
range from the reign of Wang Mang (a.p. 9-23) to the middle of the first century a.p.“* The 
oldest is Doc. No. 482 (Plate XIV) of a.p. 15. No. 490 is also attributed by M. Chavannes with 
great probability to the time of Wang Mang. Then follow Nos. 483-6 with the dates a.. 43, 46, 55, 
56 respectively. The slip No. 487 is of interest because it is addressed to ‘the commander of the 
posts of the western section ', who is supplied with a list of men and dogs on guard requiring to be fed. 
It appears very probable that the western section of Png-wang, already referred to in connexion with 
No. 390 from the neighbouring watch-tower T. xiv. a,°is meant here, and that the office of this section 
was stationed at T. xv. a, but unfortunately the name of the locality is not stated. The mention of the 
sub-prefecture of Lung-/o,in No. 488, and of the governor of Tun-huang, in No. 497, does not help us 
on this topographical point, but anyhow suggests that this station had official relations more extended 
than those of a simple watch-post on the line of wall. From this refuse-heap, T. xv. a. ii, came also 
the curious collection of medical recipes and case reports written on bamboo slips of uniform size 
and shape, Nos. 524-34, which M. Chavannes has fully analysed,* and the small silk envelope, 
No, 503 (Plate XIV), bearing the name of the addressee and sender. Judging from its size, the 
letter it once contained must, as M. Chavannes has rightly pointed out, have been folded up into 
a little roll just as the letter on paper, L.A. 11. i. 1, Doc., No. 904 (Plate XXVIII), found at the station 
of Lou-lan, But, as the clearly defined period to which the refuse accumulations of T. xv. a. ii 
belong precedes the invention of paper (4.0. 105) by about half a century, it appears to me almost 
certain that the letter in this case was itself written on silk. 

The latest of the refuse-heaps of this station is T. xv. a. i, which was found on the highest edge 
of the terrace mixed up with the scanty débris of any structural remains that could be traced there. 
Records thus recovered from the ruin itself are obviously such as found a resting-place there during 
the latest occupation of the station. It is in striking accord with this archaeological indication that 
We find the dates a. p. 67 and 137 definitely stated in the records, Doc. Nos. 535 and 536 respec- 
tively," already referred to on account of their other contents. No. 537 (Plate XV) is the fragment of 
a calendar for a year which M. Chavannes has succeeded in definitely identifying as a.p.94. The 
fragment of a letter on paper, Doc. No. 707 (Plate XX), proves by its very material that it must 
have been written some time after a.p. 105. An observation made above as regards the official 
relations with Lung-/o is confirmed here by the tablet No. 540 (Plate XV), which directly emanates 
from that sub-prefecture and by its deferential wording appears to indicate that the officer 
addressed was one of some consequence. 

But of greater antiquarian importance for us are the two silk strips, T. xv. a. i. 3, Doc., 
No. 539 (Plate XV), found together and originally belonging to the same piece of undyed creamy 
silk. One of them bears the ink impression of a Chinese seal and, by retaining the selvedge at 


“2 Tt is of interest to find the dating of this refuse deposit * The slip No. 524, T. xv. a. iii. 42, evidently had found 
confirmed by the fragment of a knife-shaped coin, T. xv. a. its way to the rubbish-heap northward by some chance, or 
if. 69, which M. Chavannes, Doc. No. jog (PI. XX), has else had been erroneously marked by me. 
described, and which is auributed Lo an issue of Wang Mang. * See also Chavannes, Documents, p. 231, for a correction. 


® See above, p. 698. 
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both ends, shows that it came from a piece or rojl of silk which had a width of about 19-7 inches, 
or 50 centimetres. The other strip, 12% inches (31 cm.) long and not quite complete at one end, bears 
a Chinese inscription read by M. Chavannes as meaning ‘A roll of silk from K‘ang-fu fq, 2% in 
the kingdom of /én-ch'éng {4. #% ; width 2 feet and 2 inches; length 40 feet; weight 25 ounces; 
value 618 pieces of money. ** M. Chavannes has pointed out that the kingdom of /én- 
ch'éng was established in a p. 84 and is represented by the present Chi-ning chou in the province 
of Shan-tung. M. Chavannes has duly emphasized also the historical interest attaching to this 
inscription, which furnishes us with exact data as to the origin, the dimensions, weight, and price 
of a piece of silk at the end of the first century or early in the second century a.p. And, I may 
add, the importance of this find is increased still further by the fact that it dates precisely from the 
period to which we must attribute the famous classical record about the direct silk trade of the West 
with the land of the Seres, as learned by Marinus of Tyre from the agents of Maés the Macedonian 
and preserved in extract by Ptolemy.’ 

When discussing above the roll of silk discovered at the Lou-lan site, L.A. 1. 002 (Plate XXXVII), 
I have shown at length that the width of 2 feet 2 inches (22 Chinese inches) which the 
inscription of our silk strip from T. xv. a. i indicates, when determined by the value of ;" 
(229 mm.) for the inch of the Han period as we see it in the wooden measures from T. viit and 
T. x1, practically coincides with the actual measurement of the silk strip.* This is 50 cm, the 
measurement resulting from calculation (22-9 mm. x 22) being 50°38 cm. The mutual confirmation 
which the comparison of the silk strip from T. xv. a. i and of the wooden measures found at other 
stations of the Limes affords has its special value in view of the apparent uncertainties besetting early 
Chinese metrology.’ The seal characters in the seal impression on the other strip have not as yet 
been deciphered. 


Section V—A RELIC OF THE ANCIENT SILK TRADE 


A fortunate chance, for which we have reason to feel specially grateful, has preserved for 
us another interesting relic of that ancient silk trade at this very station T. xv. a. It consists of two 
strips of fine silk, undyed, T. xv. a. iii. 57, found together at the earliest of its refuse-heaps, iii, One 
of the strips, about thirteen inches long, is manifestly incomplete, having one end hemmed, the other 
torn off. But the other strip, though damaged in places, still retains the original selvedge at either 
end and shows that the piece of silk from which it was cut had a width of about 19} inches, 
or close on 50 centimetres. At one end of this strip there appears, written in bold upright Brahmi 
characters and in deep black ink, the short inscription of eleven aésaras reproduced in Plate XXXIX. 
The strip had evidently been folded over before the ink had dried, and this accounts for the reverse 
impression of the legend visible below. At the very time of discovery, the writing had struck me as 


** The above translation embodics the correction made 
by M. Chavannes in the following interesting note of October 
4 1917, the last I received from his hand: 

“Les mois que j‘ai lus t SY tou-fou ont &é corrigés 
par M. Wang Kouo-wei (Lirou cha fo kien, chap. 1, p. 43°) 
en JG AL, Kang-fou, ct cette hevreuse rectification permet 
de donner maintenant une traduction exacte, K’ang-fou est 
Je nom d'une sous-préfecture siluée dans le royaume de Jen- 
tch'eng et qui élait A 50 li de fa ville actuelle de Tsi-ning tcheou 
dans le Chan-tong. II faut traduire: ‘Un rouleau de soie 
provenant de K’ang-fou dans Je royaume de Jen-tch’eng . . .” 

*M, Wang Kouo-wei a en outre fait remarquer qu’un texte 
historique chinois peut éire rapproché du document découvert 


par NM. Stein; dans le chapitre urn du Heou Han chou 
(p. 84) il est dit que, “au temps de l'empereur Chouen (1a6- 
144 p- C.), les barbarea de I’Asie centrale se 1évolidrent 
plusieurs fois; Tchong GR nom du roi de Jen-tch'eng) 
offrit aussit6ét des monmaics et des pitces de soie comme 
subside pour les dépenses de la frontitre”." 

7 Cf. Ptolemy, Geogruphia, ed. C. Miller, 1. xi. 6, Re- 
garding the approximate date of Marinus of Tyre’s great 
cartographical work (about a.p. roo), cf. Herrmann, Serden- 
shrassen, i. p. 19. 

" See above, pp. 373 6q., and pp. 660, 668. 

* Cf. Chavannes, Les fipres chinors (J. Asiat., 1995, janv.- 
février), p. 18 note 3. 
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showing the type of the S’aka or early Kusana period in India, and as being of older appearance 
than that I remembered from the single tablet with Brahmi text, N. xx. 1, excavated on my first 
visit to the Niya Site.’ 

When, early in 1917, 1 was able to turn my attention to this little relic of Indian writing and 
presumably Indian language from the Han Wall, the analogy of the silk strip T. xv. a, i. 3, with its 
Chinese inscription and its almost identical breadth, led me to hazard the conjecture that the Brahmi 
legend, too, might prove to contain some record descriptive of the roll of silk fabric from the edge 
of which this strip had been cut off. But the only support I could see for it was in the Sans- 
krit word fafa (pata), ‘piece {of fabric]', which appeared in Dr. Hoernle's tentative transcript 
of the otherwise unintelligible legend as supplied in his Appendix F. Remembrance of the 
most valuable help received from M. Boyer in respect of the Kharosthi inscriptions at Miran 
made me turn once more to this exceptionally qualified collaborator. His painstaking scrutiny 
of the legend, aided by repeated examination in the original of the few characters not abso- 
lutely clear in the reproduction, has been rewarded by gratifying results. M. Boyer, in letters 
of March 13 and April 4, 1917, determined the reading as : 

[a:]stasya pata gist! saparisa. 

Apart from the first word, in which the initial atsara, owing to a hole in the silk, is incom- 
plete and hence not quite certain, he was able to interpret the short record in a manner which appears 
to me philologically very convincing, and which accords remarkably well with archaeological 
considerations. Accepting fafa in the obvious sense of ‘piece [of cloth)’, already recognized by 
Dr. Hoernle, he takes saparisa as a Prakrit equivalent of Skr. saé+calvarinsat, ‘forty-six’, The 
fact that in the Prakrit of the Kharosthi tablets from the Niya Site cafvarimsat ‘forty’ appears 
as capfarita, and that in Pali the same decimal numeral is contracted from ca¢/a/isam into ta/tsam 
when compounded with single numerals (e.g. in cué/alisam, * forty-four’), makes this interpretation 
of saparita phonetically quite acceptable. This reading of the word as a number necessarily suggests 
that the preceding word gs/t may designate a measure. No such term is found in Sanskrit, but it is 
just from such a form that we can most appropriately derive the word gzf¢h, gi{k, meaning ‘span’, 
which M. Boyer quotes from modern Panjabi,* and which, as Sir George Grierson has been good 
enough to point out to me, is found also in Kashmiri git, with the confusion between cerebral and 
dental typical in Dardic or ‘ Pigdca ' languages. 

This interpretation of gis#' appears 1o me all the more convincing because, if the record on the 
edge of the silk piece referred to the round roll of silk itself—it is always in this rolled form that 
silk is carried in Chinese trade nowadays, just as the roll L.A. 1. 002 proves it for antiquity—, there 
was an obvious reason for its showing the /eng/h of the piece. The other details which the Chinese 
inscription on T. xv.a. i. 3, Doc., No. 539, records, about its weight, price, etc., were not always essential, 
especially for the foreign trader carrying his purchased goods to distant countries with different 
measures, money, etc. The width of the silk was always visible to him and his purchasers without 
opening the roll of silk. But the length he had certainly to note for his own convenience, if the 
troublesome unrolling was to be avoided on every occasion. In short, while the Chinese inscription 
is such as would naturally recommend itself to the producer or wholesale exporter of the fabric as a 
guiding record, the Brahmi note, in a strange script and language, was just a brief memorandum in- 
tended by the trader from the West for his own guidance. Chinese inscriptions of similar length and 


' CE. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 369, 376, 412. serves that Dr, Hari Chand, himself a native of the Panjab, 
* Sir G. Grierson believes that the word ‘belongs rather declared the word to be in common use throughout the 
to Labnd’ or Western Panjabi, which has a large ‘ Piddca” province, even as far east as Delhi. 1 am unable to follow 


element in its vocabulary.’ But against this M. Boyer ob- up this point further at present. 
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purport may be often seen even now stamped on the outer edge of silk rolls as exported westwards 
from Ssi-ch'uan, etc. To the Brahmi inscription would correspond the brief markings in Persian 
with which Muhammadan traders like my friend Shér ‘Ali Khan, the Kabuli merchant from Khotan 
and Y4rkand, are accustomed to label the fabrics their caravans carry, whether silks exported 
from Ssii-ch'uan or British muslins, etc., brought from Kashmir, 

Accepting then gis#i > gt/fh to mean a ‘span’ and assuming, which seems reasonable, that the 
ancient trader's note referred to the complete piece of silk as purchased, we might attempt to deter- 
mine its approximate original length. It is certain that by the modern Indian gif#h is meant a span 
measured between the extreme tips of the little finger and the thumb. But such a measure- 
ment can scarcely have an exactly fixed value nowadays, and we know still less what its accepted 
value may have been in Central Asia about the time of Christ. So it seems better to base our 
attempt at a conjectural determination on the assumption, likely @ priors, that the standard of 
length was approximately the same about the beginning of the first century a. v. (T. xv. a. iii. §7) 
as about its end (T. xv. a. i. 3). There seems distinct support for this assumption in the fact 
previously noted that the width of the silk exported from China had undergone no change between 
the beginning of the first century a. D. (T. xv. a. iii. 57) and the third or early fourth century A. b. 
(L.A. 1. 002)? If, then, we suppose the 46 gisf or spans of the note in Brahmi script to have 
been the equivalent of the 4o (Chinese) feet which we find recorded in T. xv. a. i. 3 as the original 


22:9 cm. x 40 


length of the silk piece, we arrive at the equation of 1 gisfi = 46 = 19-9 cm., or close on 


8 inches. The result coincides closely with the average span of the hand in India and the 
Middle East, and thus indirectly offers some support for M. Boyer’s interpretation of both grs¢i 
and saparisa, 

The first word still awaits explanation. Except for the initial edsara, which has suffered 
through a hole in the silk, but which both Dr. Hoernle and M. Boyer are inclined to take for az,* 
the reading [at]s/asya is assured. That the word shows the Sanskrit genitive case ending -sya 
is certain. The mixture we see here of Sanskrit and Prakrit forms can, as M. Boyer rightly points 
out, cause no difficulty to any one who is familiar with the language of the Kharosthi documents 
from the Niya and Lou-lan Sites. There remains the question of the import of this genitive and 
of the meaning of (aZ]s/a itself. No suggestion can be made as to the latter. But keeping in view 
the purpose of the ‘label’ entry, it has occurred to me—and M. Boyer sees no objection to urge 
against such a view—that we might possibly have here a partitive genitive meant to designate the 
particular quality or material of the silk contained in the roll. It is possible, however, that the word 
in the genitive was intended to designate the purchaser or something of the same sort. 

But even with this point left in doubt some observations of archaeological and also historical 
interest may be founded on the brief record now interpreted. In the first place, it proves that 
during the period between 61 n.c. and 4.D. 9, roughly comprising the last reigns of the Former Han 
dynasty, traders accustomed to use an Indian script and language must have already made their 
way across the Chinese Limes for the sake of the ‘silk of the Seres’. It would be useless in the 


+ Cf. above, p. 974. 

« M. Boyer, writing on April 4, 1917, remarks: ‘ Je crois 
trts probable que, dans cette inscription prakrite, le caracitre 
en question représente un az, dont la forme est basée non sur 
celle de ¢, mais sur celle de a, d’aprés le procédé graphique 
des alphabeis par vous découveris et publiés parle Dt Hoernle 
[see /-R.A.S., 1911, pp. 4gt 6qq.]. De cet av il reste la 
double courbe epécifiant le phontme et des portions de la 


forme base a, savoir: te baut et le bas de la haste de droite 
et la téte pdteuse (par la renconire des courbes voyelle) de la 
Partie gauche. Parmi lee variantes de forme possibles pour 
cette dernitre partic, celle que la déchirure a fail disparaitre 
ici demeure naturellement indéterminée.’ 

* For some general observations on this point, ef, Amcient 
Khotan, i. pp. 364 sqq-; above, p. 414- 
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present state of our knowledge to make guesses as to the origin and race of the particular trader to 
whose hand we owe this interesting relic of the ancient silk trade across Central Asia. But it is 
important to note that the writing is not Kharosthi, the script which our oldest previously known 
Central-Asian records of non-Chinese origin and secular character show, but Brahmi, a script the 
early use of which in Central Asia we might otherwise have been inclined to connect with Buddhist 
religion and literature. From the language of the short document—probably the oldest extant 
specimen of Indian writing as yet known, as distinct from inscriptions—we may conclude that 
a Prakrit mixed with Sanskrit words must have been used for purposes of secular record in the 
region where the trader in question was born or settled. If Sir George Grierson is right in 
connecting the term gis# >gitth with the ‘Pigaca’ language group, its use here might point to the 
region where these languages or their influence are traceable. But the area thus covered is a very 
wide one, extending perhaps from the vicinity of Kabul in the west all along the Hindukush and 
K'un-lun as far east as Khotan." In the second place, the fact that this relic of the early silk export 
from the interior of China to the West has been found at a ruined watch-station of the Limes well 
away from the ancient trade route to Lou-lan deserves special notice. In connexion with some 
other observations it raises a question of wider antiquarian interest, to which [ shall have to return 
further on. 

Before, however, examining this, it is desirable to review here briefly the miscellaneous objects 
other than written records which were recovered from the several rubbish layers of T. xv. a. The 
fact that they are datable in chronological succession adds to the antiquarian usefulness of these 
finds and may help herealter to determine questions of detail which cannot be touched upon here. 
This applies in particular to the fragments of figured silk fabrics, T. xv. a. 002; iii, oo10 (Plate LV). 
A comparison of them with decorated silks of the late T'ang period from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas" 
of Tun-huang, on the one hand, and with the plentiful fine brocades of Han times, recovered on my’ 
third journey from Lou-lan cemeteries, on the other. is likely to prove instructive.“ With these 
textile specimens may be classed the elaborately woven shoe, T. xv. a. i. 006 (Plate LIV), showing 
among its varied materials a covering of figured silk and throughout great skill in manufacture. 
For a detailed account of the technique, reference may be made to the Descriptive List in 
Chapter XX below. 

Fragments of lacquered wooden bowls were found in abundance (see T. xv. a. i.001,005; ii.oor, 
003, 004, 006 ; iii. oor, 009; v. 004). Numerous, too, are wooden seal-cases of different types 
(T. xv. a. 001; i. 002; ii. 005; iii, 002, 003; v. 005, see Plate LIU). T. xv. a. i. cog (Plate LIV) is 
a well-preserved game trap, the use of which is explained by the information supplied by 
Mr. T. A. Joyce in the Descriptive List. A strange little object, the character of which has not 
yet been settled, is the wooden arrow-head (?), T. xv. a. iii, 008. A very curious find made here is 
the small closely tied bundle containing the broken pieces of two feathered reed arrows, with one 
bronze arrow-head still packed away amongst them, T. xv. a. vi. 001 (Plate Lill). The most likely 
explanation of its origin is that, in accordance with a system still practised by military departments 
anxious to check petty defalcation or waste, these arrows no longer fit for use had to be returned 
‘into store’ before they could be replaced by new issues. To put it into proper official language, it 
was a case of ' one arrow-head (broken) returned in support of indent for a new one’.? 

© Cf. e.g. Grierson, Patfaci, Pifdcas, and * Modern Pil- * | was amused to see thal this little find with its obvious 
dca’, Z.D.ALG., 1912, pp. 72 5qq- explanation, as set forth in Deserd Cathay, ii. p. 1a7, had re- 
** The pattern in the fragment T. xv. a. iii. o¢10 (PI. LV) ceived due attention on the pari of the writer who in Black- 
is of special interest, as it is closely allied to that in Ch. 00118 woods Moganine, 1917, January, p. 87, humorously describes 


(see below, chap. xinv. sec.ii) and helps to prove the early date of the initiation of future officers of the New Armies into such 
this remarkable piece, unique among the Ch'ien-fo-tung textiles. time-honoured miltary routine. 
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Sectioy VI—THE ‘NEW ROUTE OF THE NORTH' 


It still remains for us to consider how we are to account for the great extent of the refuse 
deposits and the abundance of records among them at a point like T. xv. a, where practically no 
structural remains, even of the modest type usual at ordinary watch-towers of the Limes, could be 
traced. The question must force itself upon our attention when we bear in mind that the number 
of records recovered at this place, and included in M. Chavannes’ publication, 117 altogether, 
is considerably larger than the number of those from T. xtv, the site of the Jade Gate, 80 in all, 
and second only to the aggregate of documents from T. vi. b, which amounts to 228. At the last- 
named point it waa possible to account for the abundance of these ancient ‘waste papers’ by the 
fact that the office from which they had been thrown out belonged to the headquarters of an 
outlying section of the Limes, important as protecting its flank and guarding a practicable route 
from the west. Considering how close T. xv. a is to T. xiv, the site now identified as the main 
station of ‘ the YU-mén barrier’, the question confronting us here appears distinctly more difficult to 
answer. Fortunately we can have recourse here to an interesting historical notice, bearing on the 
ancient topography of this region, but not as yet discussed in these pages, If it is correctly 
interpreted in the light of the local knowledge that we possess now, I think that it may help us 
towards a satisfactory solution. 

The notice I refer to is to be found in the passage of the Wei /io (composed between A.D. 239- 
265) which deals with the several routes leading from Tun-huang to the Western Countries, and 
which I have already discussed several times!’ As we have seen, the We /io distinctly tells us that 
of ‘the roads which, starting from Tun-huang and Yu-mén kuan, pass into the Western Countries 
there were two before, but now there are three’. Two of these roads, which are described as the 
routes of the south and the centre, have been definitely proved to be identical with the routes 
leading along the Altin-tagh slopes to Mirdn and through the desert to Lou-lan respectively, and 
need not detain us here. The route with which we are now concerned is the one which the Wai (io 
calls elsewhere ‘ the new route of the north’? and the initial portion of which is thus described : 

‘ The new route [of the north] is the one which, starting from Y-mén kuan, sets out on the 
north-west, passes through Héng-k'éng, avoids the San-lung [desert of] sand as well as the Lung-tui, 
leads north of Wu-ch'uan and arrives, in the territory of Chu-shih, at Kao-ch'ang (Kara-khdja, 
Turfan), which is the residence of the Wu-chi-hsiao-wei; then it turns westwards and rejoins the 
central route at Ch'iu-tzii (Kucha).’ The route meant here is, as M. Chavannes has already pointed 
out, obviously identical with the one mentioned in the following passage of the chapter of the 
Former Han Annals that deals with the Western Regions:* ‘During the period Vwan-shsh 
(A.D. 1-5) there was made from the kingdom of the Posterior King of Chi-shih a new route which, 
passing north of Wu-ch‘uan, penetrated as far as the YU-mén barrier; the journey was thereby 
reduced. The Wu-chi-hsiao-wei Hsii P'u-yii had opened {this route] in order to shorten the length 
of the road by one-half and to avoid the dangers of the Po-lung-tui (“ White Dragon Mounds ").’ 

We see in this earlier text the starting-point as well as the end of the ‘ new route’ quite clearly 
indicated. The latter is the ‘Jade Gate barrier’, which we have located on the westernmost 
portion of the Limes with its headquarters at T. x1v. The former is the region about Guchen 
(Ku-ch'éng-tzit) and Jimasa, at the northern foot of the Tiien-shan portion overlooking the Turfin 


“Ch Chavannes, Les pays d’occident dapres le Wei tio, Rote 1; see also Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, xi. p. 109. 

T'oung-pao, 1905, pp. 528 &qq.; above, pp. 417 8qq. 555: M. Chavannes gives a-v. a as the exact date when the new 
" See Chavannes, Z“oung-pao, 1905, p. 556; above, p. 428. Toute was opened. I am unable lo trace this specific date in 
© T follow M. Chavannes’ rendering, Z“oung-pao, p. 33, the translated passages accessible to me. 
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depressiun, a relatively fertile tract which under the name of ‘Posterior Chil-shih’ is often mentioned 
in the Former Han Annals. As the protectorate of Pei-t'ing, the later Bésh-balik, it figures largely 
also in the Chinese records of the T'ang period.!’ That we are so far unable to identify the inter- 
mediate locality of HWu-ck'uan 7 fa (literally meaning ' the five boats’) and that of Héng-& éng 4% br, 
which the #4 4o mentions in addition, is not to be wondered at, since that portion of the easternmost 
Kuruk-tagh which lies west of the route from Tun-huang to Hami, and which ‘ the new route of the 
north’ must have crossed, has up to the present remained practically unexplored. 

But if we look at a map, such as sheet No. XXI of the Russian Trans-frontier Map on the 
seale of 40 versts to 1 inch, which shows the whole area between Guchen and Tun-huang, 
whether surveyed or not,' two facts emerge quite clearly. On the one hand, we see that if a direct 
route could be struck across the desert hill ranges and plateaus intervening between the easy pass 





. by which the present road from Guchen to Hami crosses the T'ien-shan (north of the station of Chi- 
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ku-ching) and the line of the Limes near T. xtv, it would reduce the distance to be travelled between 
the two points by about one-half, just as the notice in the Former Han Annals puts it, compared with 
the devious and difficult route leading past the salt wastes of the ancient Lop lake-bed to Lou-lan, 
thence to Turfan, and so on to Guchen.* On the other hand, we cannot fail to realize that such 
a route would necessarily have to pass by the depression, sinking almost to sea-level, where the 
course of the river coming from the H4mi oasis terminates in the Shona-ndr marshes. 

Once this depression was gained from the side of the Tun-huang Limes, it would be possible 
even now to reach in an almost straight line the low saddle in the eastern T’ien-shan which the 
present Chinese cart-road from Hami to Guchen crosses between the stations of Chii-ku-ching and 
Ta-shih-t'ou. From the same depression it would have been open for travellers of ancient times, 
instead of thus proceeding north-westwards to ‘ Posterior Chii-shih’ or Guchen, to turn to the west 
and continue their journey to the Turfan depression, or ‘Anterior Chi-shih’, as the Former Han 
Annals call it, which comprises Kao-ch‘ang also amongst its oases, a site marked by the ruins of the 
present Kara-khéja. Hence the statement of the We 4o which makes the ‘new route of the north’ 
lead to Kao-ch'ang in the territory of Chu-shih is easily reconciled with the earlier account of the 
route preserved in the Former Han Annals. 


“CE. Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst. x. pp. 22 aqq. 5 xi pp. 106 
6qq- For the identification of Pei-t'ing cf, Chavannes, 
Turcs occid., p. 1t. My visit to this territory in October, 
904, enabled me to verify the correctness of M. Chavannes’ 
conclusions and to identify in detail the localities of the 
T'ang itinerary there discussed by him; sce Geogr. Journal, 
1916, alviii. p. aot. 

* This sheet in its latest edition, as reproduced also in 
vol. iil (Map 11) of the Report on Captain Roborovsky’s ex- 
pedition, Petrograd, 1899, shows the routes surveyed by that 
expedition between H&mi and Turfan, in the northernmost 
portion of the Kuruk-lagh locally known as Chiliagh, ‘the 
desert hills’, as well as the line followed by Captain Robo- 
roveky on the reconnaissance which he made from a point 
west of Khara-nér into the desert hills nonh-westward, and 
which is referred to below, p. 707. 

The other routes indicated by this Russian map in the 
wholly uneaplored desert area west of the Hami-Tun-huang 
road are based solely on ‘native information’ which cannot be 
checked. There is strong reason to suspect that the strings 
of names shown for certain supposed wells along these route- 
Kines refer in reality to halting-places close to, if not actually 





‘on, the known road from Hami to Tun-haang. Such dupli- 
catlon or wiplication of apocryphal routes derived from 
inadequately collated native itineraries is an experience 
well known to cartograpbers who are familiar with the early 
mapping of otber parts of Asia, not necessarily deserts. The 
existence of the‘ Toli lake’ shown in that map is particularly 
dubious, 

* I may point out here that the direct tracks leading from 
Turfin to Guchen across the high, snowy partion of the 
Tien-sban intervening are open only for a part of the year, 
and, as my crossing in 1914 of the least difficult of the passes, 
the Pa-no-p'a, showed, impracticable at all times for any but 
the lightest transport. Trade caravans and milltary convoys 
would at all times have to make a great detour cither west 
(via Urumchi) or east (via Ulan-au) in order to gel round the 
Bogdo-ula range by a route practicable for camels or carts, 

This point has to be borne in mind when we compare the 
two routes referred to in the notice of the Former Han 
Annals. The ‘new route of the north’ coming from the 
Shona-nér moust have crossed the Tien-shan by the easy and 
low saddle north of Ch't-hu-ching over which the present 
Chinese cart-road from Hami to Guchen and Urumchi passes. 
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The Russian map above mentioned still shows two routes directly connecting Shona-nér with Rontes from 
Turfan ; but an examination of the ground has revealed a great change in the conditions affecting Shona: nr 
their use. The northern one, which Colonel Kozloff followed, apparently in 1895, leads to Chiktam, now im- 
and was accurately surveyed in the autumn of 1915 under my instructions by Surveyor Muhammad Pratticable. 
Yaqab. It proved, for a distance of close on 100 miles, to be wholly devoid of water, and thus 
impracticable now for caravan traffic. The same was found to be the case with the southern track, 
which Rai Bahadur Lal Singh, on his difficult journey across previously unexplored portions of the 
central Kuruk-tagh in the winter of 1915, succeeded in striking from the south and then followed 
through to Dégar, in the south-east corner of the Turfan depression.? He found that the salt 
springs along it, the ice of which, as local tradition at Dégar remembered, once made the use of the 
track practicable in the winter for hardy hunters of wild camels from Hami, had completely dried up. 
Here, too, caravan traffic must have been impossible for a long time past. 

The change of physical conditions which, in the case of the two routes just mentioned, may be Roborov- 


considered as proved for relatively recent times, appears to me to offer an adequate reason for sky's recon- 
believing that the southern and still more difficult portion of the ‘ new route of the north’, | mean north of 


the one intervening between the Yii-mén barrier and the vicinity of the Shona-nér, must have Su-lo Ho. 
already become impossible at a far earlier period. The total distance in a straight line between 
these two points amounts, according to the Russian map mentioned above, to close upon 190 miles. 
Of the ground traversed by such a line only about one-fourth, near its southern end, has so far 
become partially known to us through a reconnaissance which carried Captain Roborovsky in 
February, 1894, from below Khara-nér into the desert hills northwestward." Having crossed the 
Su-lo Ho bed at a point which a comparison of his Map I with my own, No. 78. A. 3 or Plate 33, 
proves to have been near T. x1x, he traversed a succession of absolutely barren hill chains and 
valleys till he was about 46 miles in direct distance from that crossing-place. There want of 
water for his horses forced him to return by the same route. It is of interest to note that in 
a valley ‘with a flat granite threshold’, which from his description appears to have been met at 
about 26 miles’ direct distance from the river bed, the Russian traveller found ‘shallow 
rounded troughs in the rock or smail basins filled with water from the melting snow’. Further on, 
at the top of a pass, 6,640 feet above sea-level and about half a dozen miles from the extreme point 
reached, he came upon a decayed oéo, or cairn, and traces of an old road running from south-west 
to north-east” 

The discovery of those rock-troughs holding water at the time of Captain Roborovsky's journey Ancient 
is of special interest, as it suggests the possibility that the unexplored ground beyond, along the eh 
line which the ancient ‘new route of the north’ is likely to have crossed towards the Shona-nér, desiccation. 
may even now contain a few places where water, at least during certain seasons, might be obtained 
either in wells or in natural rock-cisterns, such as I found in the western Kuruk-tagh during 


* Ch my Third Journey, eic., Geogr. Journal, 1916, alviii. 
p. 206. See also Maps 31, 34 of my 1 : 500,000 atlas. 

* Extracts from Captain Roborovsky’s account of this 
excursion are translated by Hedin, Central Asia, ii pp. 100 
bqq., where reference is made to Roborovsky, Zrudij Expe- 
ditsi}, elc., ib pp. 164-69. These extracts, which alone are 
accessible to me, do not indicate the object aimed at by this 
excursion. But from the fact that the Russian Trans-frontier 
Map reproduced in the report on the expedition makes 
Captain Roborovsky’s roule coincide partly with the western- 
most of the tracks which the compilers of that map took from 


‘native information’, as mentioned above, I conjecture that 
the purpose was to test the existence of this alleged route 
towards ‘ Lake Toli’. 

‘The cartographical risks resulting from a combination of 
actual survey work with ilineraries gathered from native 
Teports are illustrated raéer afta in the map referred to by the 
fact that a well is marked in a position where Captain Robo- 
tovsky’s survey and description show a rugged rocky range, 
of course waterless, crossed by a difficult pass 6,640 feet above 
sea level. 

* Cf. Hedin, Central Asia, ii. p. 101. 
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my explorations of 1915 and in the barren hill ranges about Kelpin, known there by the designation 
of £ak.° In both these hill regions I have observed unmistakable evidence that desiccation 
has advanced within historical and even relatively recent times. As their physical conditions show 
essentially the same character as those of the ground discussed here, it appears @ prtort very 
probable that this region too has experienced an advance of aridity, and that consequently in 
ancient times it may have presented no greater obstacle to the passage of raiders from the north 
than the Kelpin ranges would at the present day." 

In support of such a conclusion we can point to archaeological evidence even more direct 
and convincing. It is to be found in the very fact that the Chinese, when constructing the 
Tun-huang Limes towards the close of the second century n.c., found it necessary to extend it 
so far west of Khara-ndr as my explorations have proved. It is obvious that if the desert 
north of the terminal course of the Su-lo Ho had been then as impassable through want of 
water as it certainly now is for parties of mounted raiders, it would have been quite needless to 
construct this far-flung line of wall and watch-stations over desert ground bare of all resources, 
and to maintain it for centuries in the face of serious difficulties. 

I regret that the pressure of other tasks, and a variety of practical considerations connected 
with the season and the exhausted condition of camels and men, did not permit me to extend 
my explorations into this desert ground north of the Limes on either of my visits to the Tun- 
huang region. But if 1 was thus denied the chance of personally examining the ground through 
which I believe that ancient ‘new route’ to have passed, we have, I think, at least enough 
topographical and archaeological evidence for tracing its starting-point. The following are the 
main reasons which make me inclined to locate it at the ruined station T. xv. a. In the first 
place, we have the definite statement in the Former Han Annals which names the Yii-mén 
barrier as the southern end of the ‘new route’. This is confirmed by the Wei “o's notice, 
which adds the important indication that the route ‘sets out on the north-west’, We have seen 
that the headquarters station of the ‘Jade Gate barrier’, when the ‘new route’ was opened up 
at the beginning of the first century a. D., was still placed at T. xiv, and it is in its immediate 
neighbourhood that we may reasonably suppose the route ta have passed through the actual line 
of wall, Now on referring to the detailed map in Plate 33 we observe that T. xv. a occupies 
a position particularly convenient for such a aébouché from the line of the Limes. Northward it 
offered easy access to the bed of the Su-lo Ho, which here lies narrow and well confined between 
firm banks of gravel, whereas from about three miles further east it is fringed on the left bank 
by impassable marshy ground." Thus a safe crossing of the river was assured here at all 
seasons, 


% Cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 424, 426. Aa Lhave pointed 
out there, the conditions still existing in those ouler ranges 
about Kelpin made it possible down to modern times for Kir- 
ghiz raids to be carried out from the T‘ien-shan valleys upon 
the Kashgar-Ak-su high road. There is here a curious analogy 
to the conditions we must assume to have prevailed in the 
wastes of the easternmost Kuruk-tagh during the period when 
Hun raiders from across the eastern end of the T'ien-shan 
could still make their way through them towards Tun-huang 
and the Chinese route to Lou-lan. 

" This assumption furnishes also the best explanation for 
the old cairns marking tracks which Dr. Hedin found when 
passing tbrough the desert hills of the Kuruk-lagh on a line 
north of Bésh-toghrak, and (hus a cunsiderabie distance to the 


weat of the ground here discussed; cf. Cen/ral Asia, ii. pp. 106 
5q. It is impossible from the few objecte found near some of 
these caims to determine the period {rom which they date, 

»* It is true that there is a short etretch of firm ground by 
the left bank of the river to be found just north of T, sux, 
where Captain Roboroveky appears to have effected his 
crossing in the winter of 1694, a8 stated above. But it is 
merely a marrow neck flanked by wide marshes on either 
side, and the ground between the high clay terraces sealtered 
here is so low as to be probably subject to inundation at the 
height of the spring and summer floods. The objections to 
choosing this point as a crossing-place for a route to be used 
al all seasons are obvious. 
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Another distinct advantage which T. xv. a offered as a subsidiary ‘gate’ station for the 
‘new route’ lay in the immediate vicinity of springs with drinkable water in the marshy basin 
adjoining the plateau tongue on the south and the abundant grazing to be found there. I know 
from practical experience how important such considerations are at points where the last comfortable 
halt is to be made before the start on a long and trying journey through absolute desert, or the 
first rest to be allowed to men and animals after such a crossing. I may further point out, with 
reference to what the detailed map shows, that for travellers bound in the direction assumed for 
the ‘new route’ a move first to T. xiv, and thence along the extensive marshes to the west of it 
towards the first practicable river-crossing, or vice versa, woul:| have implied a considerable detour. 

In view of these topographical reasons we are justified, I think, in attaching special significance 
also to such indications as the documents found at ‘I. xv. a furnish. As has already been noted in 
the opening remarks of this section, the mere fact that so large a number of records was recovered 
at this point strongly favours belief in the importance of the station once established there. If our 
explanation is right, we ought to expect the great majority of the records to be contemporary 
with, or later than, the period a. p. 1-5, when the ' new route of the north’ was first opened. This 
expectation is borne out by the fact that the refuse deposit of T. xv. a. iii, which, as we have seen, 
has its éerminus ad quem in the last years of the Former Han dynasty extending to a.p. 9," 
has contributed thirty-six documents to M. Chavannes’ publication (Nos. 446-81), whereas the total 
number of records yielded up by the refuse-heaps ii and i, which must be assigned to the periods 
A.D. 15-56 and A. b, 65-137 respectively, amounts to sixty-six (Nos. 482-547). To these may have 
to be added fourteen pieces frum T. xv. a. iv and v, deposits which furnished no dated records but 
adjoin i and ii respectively. 

Among individual documents there is quite a number with contents pointing to local business 
such as might appropriately be transacted by officers charged with the immediate supervision of 
traffic passing through the Limes. In T. xv. a. i. 16, Doc., No. 541, we have a significant reference 
to some person ‘ preparing to pass north of the barrier’. In T. xv.a.v. 4, Doc., No. 553, regulations 
about ‘entry into and departure from’, evidently, the Limes barrier, are quoted. In T. xv. a. iii, 22, 
Doc., No. 479, the entry and passing out of a cart is mentioned, No. 461 might well be a kind of 
passport relating to a party of officials ex route, T. xv.a. iii. 44, 24, Doc., Nos. 454, 455, register each 
the dispatch of several letters to different addresses, including one ‘at the residence of the 
governor of the command’ and thus certainly at a considerable distance. It is the kind of record 
which might well be expected at a station forming the terminus of a route and of a postal line 
maintained along it. 

In the light of local knowledge the report furnished in T. xv. a. v. 9, Doc., No. 552 (Plate XIV), 
seems to be of special interest. There we are told of the company of a fing '™ located so far away 
that ‘by day one does not see the smoke signals ; by night one does not see the fire signals; the 
native functionaries, the commandant and the officers of the post are warned not to burn fuel any 
further in order to avoid (needless expenses]}.’ Knowing as 1 do the abundance of fuel in the 
shape of reeds, scrub, or wild poplars, which must have been available, in ancient times just as 
now, within easy reach of every watch-station on the Tun-huang Limes, it appears to me im- 
possible that the watch-station to which this record refers could have been situated on the 
line of the Limes itself. Nor is there a single station on the latter of which it could possibly 
be asserted that it was too distant for its fire or smoke signals to be visible from one or more of 
the neighbouring watch-towers. On the other hand, the difficulty about fuel was bound to make 

" Cf. above, p. 699; Chavannes, Documents, p. too, re- ¥a For the interpretation of the term fing a, see below, 
garding the date of No. 44y- PR. 747 Sy 
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itself keenly felt at any of the watch-stations which we may assume to have been established 
on the ‘new route" leading through the barren wastes of the Kuruk-tagh northward. It is this 
very difficulty, together with the almost total want of grazing, which is brought home to every 
traveller as he passes along the present Chinese ‘high road’ from An-hsi to Hami and has to 
pay the somewhat exorbitant charges made for fuel and reed straw at all the halting- paces} in 
that desert of gravel and stone."*. 

All the information that we have about this region, now known to the Chinese by the vague but 
convenient designation of the ' Pei-shan‘ Gobi, proves that the scarcity of vegetation, just like that 
of water, increases the further west one crosses this desert. Hence it appears to me certain that, 
even though desiccation is likely to have made conditions worse since Han times, the difficulty about 
fuel must have been felt quite as much then on the ‘new route of the north’ as it now is on the 
An-hsi-Hami route which has taken its place." Though the latter runs on a line that is on the 
average some 60 miles further east than the one likely to have been followed by the ancient ‘new 
route ', I can well imagine that any attempt to maintain a system of fire-signals over the An-hsi-Hami 
road, before the telegraph wire reached it late in the last century, would have met with exactly the 
same difficulty which our document from T. xv.a. v records. 

Whether a systematic search of the desert to the north-west might yet reveal remains of 
the modest hovels likely to have once stood at the successive stages of the ‘new route’, that is, of 
their refuse-heaps, is a question which I cannot answer, but which I should like to recommend to the 
attention of future explorers, I may, however, point out that we have, perhaps, a reference to one 
of the nearest of these conjectured roadside stations of the ‘new route’ in the previously quoted 
record T. xv. a. iii. 43, Doc., No. 452 (Plate XiII).'"* It directs the issue of food-rations for three 
marches to a person dispatched from ‘the fortified post of Yi-ch'ang-/o'to Ta-chien-tu, i.e. the 
western terminus of the Limes wall. The distance to that point from T. xv.a accounts for two 
marches only, thus proving that the starting-place lay one march beyond. This fact and the men- 
tion of a service camel being provided as a mount for the journey seem to justify a presumption that 
Yi-ch‘ang-lo was a post in the desert where, owing to scarcity of water and grazing, it was preferable 
to station riding camels instead of horses for official use. Finally, it may also be mentioned that it 
would be easier to account for the silk strip. T. xv. a. iii. 57, with its Brahmi inscription, having been 
left behind here by some trader from the West, if we may assume that the place where it was dis- 
covered was the ‘gate’ station for an important new trade route, and not a mere watch-post amongst 
others guarding the line of the Limes. 


Secron VIIL—THE GREAT MAGAZINE OF THE LIMES 


The series of watch-towers T. xv-T. xvii and the continuous stretch of wall connecting them 
form a link, as it were, between the two well-defined sections of the Limes which I have distinguished 
above : the first running across a succession of spring-fed marshes and the second skirting lakes and 
swamps filled by the Su-lo Ho waters.’ My remarks on T. xv-T. xvi can be brief. I may, there- 
fore, conveniently prefix them to the account J shall have to give of the most notable ruin on the 
second of these sections. 


“ For a brief account of this desert route, cf. Deseré western end of the Limes; for fuel is plentiful along it all the 
Cathay, ii. pp. 339 sqq., and below, chap. xaviu. sec. i; sce way down the depression of Bésh-toghrak until the dried-up 
alzo Maps Nos. 73, 76, 77, 80, 81. bed of the ancient salt sea is reached beyond Kurm-huduk. 

‘© We cannot suppose that the watch-stalion referred to '* See above, pp. 699 aq, 


may have been situated along the Lou-lan route beyond the ' Cf. above, p. 663. 
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T. xv proved to be a badly ruined tower occupying the top of a small but conspicuous clay 
terrace about 20 feet high, which rises near the eastern end ‘of the dry wind-eroded basin 
previously mentioned. The brick masonry, though much decayed, showed the usual intervening 
layers of tamarisks and stood to a height of about 13 or 14 feet. Débris covered the 
remains of a small room adjoining the east foot of the tower; of neither could the exact dimensions 
be determined. Among the miscellaneous relics, found under this débris and described in the List 
below, I may mention two cast-iron hoe-blades of excellent make, T. xv. 004, 009 (Plate LIV), and 
a spade of welded iron, ooro (Plate LIV); a woven hemp string shoe, 006 (Plate LIV), and frag- 
ments of a woollen pile carpet, 007 (Plate XLIX). A curious find was made on the steps cut 
into the clay which led up to the tower, in the shape of some fragments of iron, 005, which evidently 
belonged to old matchlocks. They were found tied up into a little bundle under about a foot of 
débris which had fallen from the tower above. Their iron was far less corroded than that of the hoe- 
blades unearthed in the ruined quarters. It seems to me very probable that the bundle of fragments 
had been lost here by some hunter who had used the tower, which commands an extensive view, as 
a look-out for wild camels, still frequent on this desolate ground, I subsequently found the top of 
a similar terrace north of T. xvi crowned with a sangar of clay lumps, evidently built as a screen by 
a still later hunter. 

From this point the wall could be traced, unbroken though low, across a gravel-covered plateau 
to T. xvi, about 14 miles distant. This tower rose on the southern edge of a dry scrub-filled 
basin and commanded a distant view both to the north and east. Built with sun-dried bricks, 
14”% 7" 43" in size, and having layers of reeds after every three courses, it still stood in fair 
preservation to a height of over 13 feet. As the plan (Plate 39) shows, it measured 24 feet 
square at the base and contained on its top a small guard-room, i, 8 feet square. Built 
against the west foot of the tower were the débris-covered remains of another small room, ii, At 
a distance of about 50 yards off to the south-east there rose the half-petrified remains of three 
stacks of reed fascines of the usual size. From the guard-room i there were recovered ten inscribed 
slips, among which those still decipherable are given by M. Chavannes in Doc. Nos. 579-83." The 
room ii also yielded a few fragmentary records. Among the former are two fully-dated documents, 
Doc. §79, 580 (Plate XV11), containing receipts of a.p. 68 and 77 for rations issued to two soldiers from 
the Fu-kuei & fit canton of the command of Tun-huang. To the Later Han period belongs also the 
fragment of an inscribed wooden stick, T. xv1. 2 (misread 6), Doc., No. 581, on which is read the name 
of the Chin-ch'éng & $f command instituted in 86-74 u.c. 

From T. xv1 the line of the wall, in places still in fair preservation, was traceable across gravel 
terraces and intervening shallow depressions to the tower T. xvir. This rose on the western edge 
of a wide lacustrine basin crossed by the Su-lo Ho and filled to the north and east with lakelets and 
extensive marshes. The tower, about 22 feet square at its base, was built of brickwork 
like that of T. xv1, but was badly broken. Its actual height was about 10 feet. Close to it, on the 
south side, were the scanty remnants of a wall which seems to have belonged to some small 
quarters. No finds attended the clearing here. About 120 yards off to the south-east 
there were remains of a square stack of reed fascines. About 20 feet from the tower in the 


" To these must be added probably oc. Nos. 545, 561, 
the ‘site-marks’ of which slips, having become partially 
effaced, have been misread as T. xv. 

1 may note here that these and a few other occasional 
misreading of ‘ site-marks’ on Limes records were due to the 
minute markings in ink or pencil, which were all that I could 
make on the very limited space available, having become 


difficult to read before M. Chavapnes examined them in 
tg0g-10. Their rectification could be effected only throngh 
close comparison with my original notes on the ‘finds’ from 
different stations, etc., and il was not possible for me to make 
this comparison when M. Chavannes’ Documents were passing 
through the press in rgt1—12. 
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same direction a small refuse-heap had survived on the bare gravel, and this yielded over a dozen 
records on wood and bamboo, most of them much effaced. Among those deciphered by 
M. Chavannes, Doc. Nos. 392-97. is a complete slip, No. 392, dated in the year 58 p.c. It 
specifies the names of thirty-two ‘garrison soldiers’ with their places of origin, among them the 
Fu-kuei canton being mentioned again. Among the other slips there are three containing fragments 
of texts, apparently medical. For miscellaneous finds in the same refuse deposit, including a fabric 
probably made of the fibre of the paper mulberry-tree, see the Descriptive List in Chapter Xx below. 

On descending from the edge of the plateau to the depression eastwards, the low mound 
marking the wall was very soon lost sight of amidst scrub and luxuriant Toghraks. Its direction 
was to the north-east, and there, only about a mile off, I discovered the remains of a small, com- 
pletely broken tower, T. xvit. a, on the top of an isolated and steep terrace of clay. This rose itself 
like a tower to a height of some 50 feet by the very edge of a wide marshy area, which 
extended eastwards with several open lagoons as far as T. xix, and on this stretch of about three 
miles had obviously made defence by a wall quite unnecessary. To the north, too, there was 
water-logged, impassable bog more than a mile wide. The whole looked deceptively like a terminal 
basin of the Su-lo Ho, and it was only on a subsequent reconnaissance that I could locate to the 
north-west the outflow of the river, well screened behind a projecting plateau. Apart from fragments 
of the usual grey mat-marked pottery of the Han period, the only find made at T, xvii. a was the 
iron spear-point shown in Plate LIT. 

It is behind the great natural barrier presented by that marsh belt, about four miles long from 
east to west and nearly two miles across in the middle, that there rises the imposing ruin (Fig. 186), 
overlooked by the tower T. xvin, which has been briefly referred to already in connexion with my 
first journey to Tun-huang. When I returned for its closer exploration, towards the end of April, 
this huge structure still looked as puzzling as before. It was impossible to doubt its connexion 
with the Limes, the line of which, marked here by the towers T. xvi. a and T. x1x, passed just in 
front of it. But neither what I had by that time learned of the general plan and arrangement of 
the Limes, nor the exact survey now made of the palace-like ruin, seemed at first to furnish any clue 
as to its true character and purpose. 

The building, which the photograph in Fig. 186 shows as seen from the south, together with its 
enclosing walls, presented the imposing length of about 560 feet from east to west (see plan 
in Plate 41). If the idea of a Ya-mén or barrack had first suggested itself, this was quickly 
dispelled by an examination of the structural features, These comprised mainly three big halls, 
each 139 feet long and 483 feet wide within, which adjoined lengthwise and thus formed 
a continuous block facing due south. Their walls, 53 feet thick and constructed of solid 
layers of stamped clay from 3 to 33 inches in thickness, occupied a terrace of hard clay. 
This terrace had been cut away to within 10 feet or so of the outer faces of the walls to 
provide a kind of natural base. It originally formed the northern end of a clay ridge, 
seen on the extreme left of Fig. 186, and had been separated from it by a deep cutting about 
65 feet wide, which probably furnished a great portion of the material used for the construction 
of the walls. This natural base, even after the levelling that its top had obviously undergone, still 
stood fully 15 feet above the low-lying ground occupied by the enclosure, and thus helped to 


7 On April 29, 1907, I measured bere a volume of at T. xix it is impossible to estimate with any approach to 
approximately 1,120 cubic feet per second. On May 13 the exactness the amount of walter which the Su-lo Ho caries 
Su-lo Ho, where it Sows out from the Khara-nor narth of into, and leaves behind in, riverine marshes between the out- 
T.xx.c, had a volume of about 1,440 cubic feet per second. flow from the Khara-nor and T. xv. 

Without simultaneous measorements al these points and also 
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187, CLAY TERRACES AND MARSHY DEPRESSION TO WEST OF ANCIENT WATCH-TOWER 388. VIEW FROM ANCIENT WATCH-TOWER T. XIV.a, TUN-HUANG LIMES, TOWARDS 


T, XIV, a (A), TUN HUANG LIMES NORTH-WEST 











189, REMAINS OF ANCIENT BORDER WALL TO SOUTHWEST OF WATCH-TOWER T. XIV. a, 190. ANCIENT WATCH-TOWER T XX TUN-HUANG LIMES, SEEN FROM SOUTHWEST. 
TUN-HUANG LIMES. 
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render the height of the whole main structure still more impressive. Its walls, in spite of the decay 
they had suffered, especially on the south face, still rose in places to about 25 feet, being 
highest on the north side of the central hall. The small figures of men seen in the photograph at 
different points in front of the building will help to convey some scale. 

Either on account of erosion undercutting the base or of some other cause, considerable portions 
of the south walls of the halls had fallen. These masses of clay had covered up the face of the base 
in some places, while in others the drainage of occasional rainfall, escaping on this side, had scooped 
out deep hollows in the floor and base. All this made it difficult to ascertain where the main 
entrances of the three big halls and the stairs once giving access to them might have been, or to 
make quite sure that there were no remains of any. I was struck, however, from the first by the 
absence of large windows such as halls of this great size would have needed for their proper lighting. 
Curiously enough, the parts of the walls still standing, both on the north and on the south, were 
instead pierced at fairly regular intervals by triangular openings, about 3 [feet high and about as 
wide at the base, one row being on a level flush with the floor and another about 14-15 feet 
above it. Five of them could be traced below in the north wall of both the central and the 
western halls. Obviously they must have been intended not so much for lighting as for ventilation. 
No remains could be traced of internal fittings or arrangements which might have suggested the 
purpose of the whole building. A plastered platform or plinth, about a foot wide and 8 inches 
high, which on clearing the interior was found to run along the foot of the north wall in the western 
and central halls, except in front of the triangular openings, did not furnish any clue. 

Nor was direct guidance as to the purpose of the main building to be derived from any 
structural remains that could be traced around it. On the north side, and less clearly on the east, 
there survived portions of what appeared to have been an enclosing wall of stamped clay, about 
§ feet thick and built parallel to the walls of the main structure at about 40 feet from its base. 
Fig. 182, on the right, shows the least injured segment of this enclosure on the north side. To the 
west, below the steeply cut face of the clay ridge previously referred to, there was no clear indication 
of such an inner enclosing wall, and along the south face I felt sure from the look of the level fore- 
ground that it had never existed. Yet the intention of an inner enclosure or court for the big 
building was plainly indicated by towers of stamped clay, massive but apparently not uniform in 
plan, of which the remains rose at the four corners, marking a rectangle about 560 feet 
long outside and nearly 200 feet across. The south-west tower, seen on the left of Fig. 186, 
still stood to a height of about 20 feet. The north-west one, less well preserved, occupied a small 
detached clay terrace, and is seen also in Fig. 182, on the left, The plan (Plate 41) shows 
that the three towers which adjoined still traceable walls were built within the inner enclosure, 
This fact clearly suggested that they were meant, not for defence against attack from outside, but as 
points of vantage for sentinels posted to guard the building—or, rather, its contents. 

Apart from this inner enclosure there survived also remains, far less distinct, of an outer one in 
the shape of two badly decayed mounds running parallel to the south and north faces of the building. 
The one to the north ran about 80 feet outside the inner enclosing wall. The mound or 
embankment on the south kept at a distance of over 100 yards from the base of the building, 
thus leaving a big open court in front of it. Owing to the subsoil being moist through the vicinity 
of the marshes, the material composing the mounds had decayed into mere earth, and their original 
construction could not be determined. Near what seemed the centre of the south mound there was 
a gap about 40 feet wide which I thought might mark a gateway. Wind-erosion may account for 
the disappearance of corresponding remains of an outer enclosure on the east and west sides, where 
I could not trace any mounds, 
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In the absence of any definite structural indications, the hope of solving the puzzle presented by 
this imposing ruin seemed to rest upon any records or other finds that might be brought to light 
by excavation. For such the interior of the halls seemed from the first to hold out but scant 
promise; for owing to the hollows scooped out on the south by the drainage, as already mentioned, 
the original fooring had been washed out over great parts. Elsewhere, too, there was a striking 
absence of miscellaneous refuse, such as usually marks prolonged ancient occupation of stations on 
the Limes. In the end, our laborious clearing of the accumulations of sheep-dung and drift-sand, 
which covered the original floor along the foot of the north wall in places to a height of 8 feet 
or so, was only rewarded by seven fragmentary wooden slips found on or near the low plinth in the 
north-west corner of the central hall (T. xvi. ii) within a small layer of refuse. The clearing was 
carried along the whole of the north side of the western and central halls, but could not be extended 
into the eastern one. There large portions of the north wall had completely fallen and buried the 
floor under heavy masses of clay, which could not be attacked with my small posse of labourers. 
The two records from ii included in M. Chavannes’ publication, Doc. Nos. 416, 417, relate to 
individual soldiers from Ho-nan and Kan-su, but give neither dates nor a clue to the character of 
the ruin, 

I had hoped to come upon deposits of rubbish in the fairly well protected narrow court that 
extended within the inner enclosure on the north side. But it was searched in vain until at last, on 
scraping the ground below the slope of the little terrace bearing the tower in the north-west 
corner (i), a heap of refuse was struck composed mainly of reed straw and ashes, From this forty 
inscribed pieces of wood and bamboo were recovered, and nearly twice as many blank bamboo 
slips, all much worn and repeatedly scraped, evidently representing ‘waste paper’ which had been 
Prepared for fresh use as palimpsest writing-material. A dozen uncut wooden sticks, of flat 
shape, looked as if intended to be split up into slips. Some of them were of the wood of a conifer, 
and had evidently been brought from a distance to be used as stationery, the nearest place where 
such wood could be found now being in the Nan-shan south-west of Kan-chou.‘ 

Most of the inscribed tablets had suffered much from moisture, and it was not until the very last 
piece, T. xvi. i. 40, Doc, No. 413 (Plate XU), was extracted and cleaned that Chiang Ssti-yeh 
discovered the precise date for which we were eagerly looking. It proved to correspond to the 
year 52 B.c., and thus made it certain that the ruin dated back to the early occupation of the Limes 
under the Former Han. The doubt about the character of the big ruin was removed when my 
learned secretary, after a minute scrutiny, had made sure that two among these records distinctly 
referred to transactions connected with a granary. In the course of the days spent here over 
survey and excavation the thought had already occurred to us both, as well as to Naik Ram Singh 
independently, that this strange pile might have been erected for the purpose of serving as a supply- 
store to the troops stationed or moving along the wall, and to officials and political missions 
travelling by the desert route. 

In the light of the documentary evidence thus obtained, it became easy to recognize a simple 
explanation for all the structural peculiarities above noted: the big size of the halls quite unsuited 
for habitation, especially in the winter; the small openings intended mainly for ventilation; the 
choice of a building site conveniently accessible and near water, yet well raised above the adjoining 
ground to be safe from damp ; the arrangements of the two enclosures, obviously meant to facilitate 
the guarding of the building, not against hostile attack, but against theft. Thus we can fully 
account, too, for two striking features of the base of natural clay provided for the structure. Its 
height and steep face would help to protect the supply-stores from rodents, a possible cause of loss 

* For specimens of records from T. xvi. i written on such wood, see Doc, Nos. 415, 418, Pl. XII. 
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quite as great as that to be apprehended from human pilferers. This protection could be made 
particularly efficient by leaving the base without stairs or other means of access except such as 
might be provided only on occasions when supplies had to be moved in or out. The hard clay 
besides lent itself very readily to a little undercutting of the outer face of the base, which would 
help to keep off mice or rats. 

In view of this close agreement of the purely structural indications, it is specially gratifying 
that M. Chavannes’ analysis of the still legible records from this site, Doc. Nos. 413-27, has fully 
confirmed the inference drawn from those two documents. One of them, Doc. No. 418 (Plate X11), 
is an order for the issue of grain signed by three officials apparently in charge of the granary. Still 
more significant is Doc. No. 415 (Plate XI). This is a formal receipt for two cart-loads of grain, 
of specified kinds and weights, delivered at the granary from a particular area of cultivation within 
the Lung-lo sub-prefecture of Tun-huang, evidently as a contribution towards the commissariat 
requirements of the Limes. We have already seen that the Former Han Annals place both the 
"Yang and Yu-mén barriers’ within the Lung-lo sub-prefecture* The reference made in the 
fragmentary record T. xvut. i. 40, Doc., No. 413 of 52 v.c., to two carts may also be supposed to 
concern such a delivery. Elsewhere, in No. 421, apparently an incomplete wooden label, we find 
mentioned twenty suits of a particular quality such as a military magazine might store. Other 
fragmentary documents from ‘I’. xvii. i seem to contain communications, private or official. One 
of them, No. 424, may yet deserve further attention, as it refers to an order issued by a certain 
high official ‘to those who administer the command of Chiu-ch‘tan (Su-chou) '.* 

Any one familiar, from historical study or personal experience, with the serious difficulties to 
be faced in moving large bodies of men over desert ground or in maintaining them there must 
realize the advantages offered by such an advanced base of supplies both for the troops which 
guarded the Limes on this desert border and for the military expeditions, political missions, and 
caravans which had to pass along it, whether going to or coming from Lou-lan. Considering the 
number of troops and the frequency and size of the missions which the notices of the Former Han 
Annals mention as having followed this difficult desert route, especially during the early period of 
Chinese expansion westwards under the Emperor Wu-ti,* we can fully appreciate the need of such 
ample accommodation for stores as this imposing building provided. As I looked towards the 
ruined magazine from the track of the ancient Lou-lan route which edges the gravel plateau on the 
south, and twenty centuries ago had served as the main artery for Chinese trade and political effort 
westwards, there came back to my mind the thought of the huge sheds and ‘commissariat godowns' 
which are a familiar sight to the traveller approaching Peshawar from the east. They contain the 
military stores kept ready for an advance, if ever its need may arise, by the one great route which 
connects India with Kabul, and thence with Central Asia. Yet even the most barren parts of the 
Khyber route might seem like a garden when compared with the desert through which those 
Chinese troops of Han times had once moved towards Lou-lan. 

The size and solidity of construction make it appear very probable that the great magazine dated 
back to those times when the Lou-lan route first came into military use and the line of the Limes 
was extended to protect it In those days the site must have seen busy scenes, and quarters for 
guards and administrative personnel are also likely to have stood there. In view of what we know 
of the effect of wind-erosion or moisture, it is easy to realize why the remains of all such less permanent 
Structures outside the main ruin had completely disappeared, except on a small clay terrace beyond 
the south-east corner of the inner enclosure, where layers of refuse were found, and below them 

* Cf. above, p. 621. * Ci Wylie, Nous on the Western Countries, J. Anthrop. 
© For No. 425, a leat fragment, ace below, p. 764. Just, X. pp. 25, 70 3qq.; also below, pp. 725>49- 
4¥2 
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the foundations of a room about 15 feet square, partly dug out of the solid clay, partly walled. 
Besides a few miscellaneous objects, including two woven string shoes, a Wx-chu coin, and a wooden 
die, T. xvin. iti, 003 (Plate Ltt), there was found here a fragmentary wooden record, Doc, No. 414, 
also dated 52 5.c.? In addition, I need only mention a ruined watch-tower built on the edge of the 
gravel plateau which overlooks the site from the south. It rises only to about 12 feet in 
height and seemed of inferior construction, being built of layers of coarse clay separated by reeds 
at intervals of 3 or 4 inches. Owing to its position it is visible from a considerable distance, 
and may have been erected as a signal station or road-mark. The ruined magazine itself, in spite 
of its great size, cannot be sighted from afar because it is placed low down in the marshy basin. 

We have no direct archaeological or documentary evidence for settling the approximate date 
at which the magazine ceased to be occupied. It is, however, obvious that its use could not well 
have continued beyond the period when the garrisoning of the Limes stations ceased, about the 
middle of the second century a.p. Fortunately the very size of the ruined structure seems to have 
assured it attention in the local tradition of Tun-huang, and to this circumstance we owe brief 
references made to it in two treatises of T'ang times that deal with the »raéiHa and other local 
topics of Tun-huang. Both are preserved in manuscripts recovered from the walled-up temple 
library of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’. One of these is the 7un-huang /u, which Dr. Giles has 
translated from a booklet in my collection, and to which reference has already been made. There 
we read: ‘The town of Ho-ts'‘ang is 230 li north-west of the city. In ancient times a military 
magazine stood there” * There cannot, I think, be any doubt that the ruined magazine of T. xvi 
is meant here.° The bearing to the north-west of Tun-huang town is correct, and the distance of 
230 li indicates as close an approximation to the actual distance along the route shown by Map 
No. 78, viz. 50 miles, as we can possibly expect. I have already given abundant evidence to 
prove that the 4, as used by the Chinese of T'ang times for road measurement in Central Asia, 
corresponds to about one-fifth of a mile.’ 

The other text containing a mention of our ruin is the Sia chou chth, which Professor Pelliot 
brought away from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’, and which Mr. Lo Chén-yit subsequently published in 
his Tun huang shth shth ¢ shu. According to Dr. Giles's note, the Sha chou chth states of the 
‘ancient town of O-ésang fig ff (as the name is there written)’ the following: ‘It is 242 li north- 
west of Tun-huang, and is usually called the town of O-ts'ang. Its date is unknown. The place is 
in ruins, but the foundations still remain,’ A further statement of the text is quoted by Dr. Giles to 
the effect ‘ that its walls were only 180 paces in circumference’, It is easy to see that the description 
given by the Sta chou chth, a text dating also from T'ang times but apparently somewhat older 
than the 7un-huang /u (Mr. Lo Chén-yil, as Dr. Giles informs me, assigns to it the approxi- 
mate date of A.D. 713-42), is perfectly correct if taken to refer to the ruined magazine of 
T. xvi. The bearing and distance agree, as well as the dimensions given for the walls, The 
block of three big halls which must be meant measures about 1,000 feet in circumference, and to 
this the estimate of 180 double paces—for such are obviously intended—corresponds accurately 
enough. It is of interest to note that the term /s‘ang # found in the name, as recorded by both texts, 


7 The site-marks of Dor. Nos. 426, 427 have been misread, 
and ought to be T. xvuu. i. ro, 12; not T. xvm. iii. 10, 13. 

* Cf. Giles, Tun Huang Lu, J. RAS, 0914, p- 722. Tam 
informed by Mr. A. D. Waley that the name as written in the 
Tun-huang tu (see p. 14, 28 reproduced foc. ciz, p. 728) is 
O-t#'ang [i ff, and therefore identical with the form found 
in the Sha chow chsh. [Bul see Dr. Giles's remark in Add. 
§ Corr.) 


* Dr. Giles bimself was ‘much tempted to identify the 
military magazine with the huge ruined structure’ T. xvin, of 
which J had already given a fairly detailed account in Deseré 
Cathay, i. pp. 127 6qq- Bul, owing apparently to a mis- 
apprehension as (o the distance indicated in the texte, he in- 
clined in the end to the conclusion that ‘ our author has made 
a mistake in locating the magazine at O-is‘'ang’. 

'© See above, pp. 320, 559: 649, nole 12. 
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means ‘granary’. This proves that local tradition was in T‘ang times still fully aware of the true 
character of the ruins. That both texts should speak of the big ruin as an old ‘town’ can cause 
no surprise to any one familiar with the fact that every ancient ruin, however small, is spoken of 
in Chinese Turkestan as a 4dne-shafy, or in the Kan-su marches as a chin ch'éug (‘old city’). 


Section VIII—THE LAKE SECTION OF THE LIMES, T. x1x-T. xxi 


The position chosen for the great magazine of the Limes was rendered particularly secure by 
the wide marsh-bed which, as already mentioned, extended to the north of it and made a defensive 
line of wall quite needless on that side. But on the east I found the wall reappearing on a tongue 
of firm ground which separates that marsh bed from a lake about 3 miles long and about half as 
wide. The gap between the marsh and the lake was not much over a mile in width, but care had 
been taken to close it by means of two watch-towers, T. xix and T. xx, and a connecting wall. The 
wall was badly decayed, but the towers were conspicuous ruins (Fig. 190), being perched on the top 
of isolated steep clay terraces up to 100 feet in height, of which a number lay scattered over this 
stretch of ground. A reference to the map, Plate 33, shows that the cluster of these Mesas forms 
here, as elsewhere, but the continuation of a narrow plateau projecting from the gravel ‘Sai’ on the 
south, which the interacting forces of water and wind-erosion have broken up at its northernmost 
end. The same obvious explanation applies also to similar formations of isolated clay terraces 
which the line of the Limes crosses near T. 1X, XIV. a, XXII. b,c, and which in each case we find guarded 
with special care. This is accounted for by the facilities which such broken ground would otherwise 
have offered for unobserved attack. 

The tower T. xix (Plate 36) occupied a naturally strong position at the northern extremity of 
a steep-faced clay ridge commanding a full view of the lacustrine depression through which the 
Su-lo Ho passes here. From its height I first clearly sighted the deep, well-defined channel by 
which the river enters the above-mentioned lake from the side of the Khara-nor and again leaves it 
westward to feed the marsh-bed north of the magazine. The tower, built of bricks of the usual size 
with intervening layers of brushwood, measured 22 feet square at the base, and contained 
a small guard-room, i, 8 feet square. On the east a narrow apartment, ii, adjoined, which may 
have served as a place for stores. On the same side the slope over which the tower was approached 
from a narrow neck of the ridge was covered with plentiful refuse, containing tuéer alia a quantity of 
chopped reed straw still green and fresh looking. Here, too, were found scanty remains of a room 
partly cut into the live clay, and a stack of fascines made up of Toghrak twigs, together with 
a big coil of twisted reed rope, about 1§ inches in diameter, the use of which remained 
doubtful. Among the miscellaneous objects found in this refuse and within the little guard-room 
1 may mention three feathered arrow-shafts, T. xtx. i, 6, 006-007 (Plate LILI); the well-preserved 
barbed arrow-head, i. 005 (Plate Lill); and the implement of hard wood, i, 003 (Plate Lil), which may 
have served for applying and smoothing wall plaster. 

Of the wooden records recovered from the débris of the ruined tower, the neatly written label 
T. xix. i. 6, Doc., No. 693 (Plate XIX), is of antiquarian interest. It specifies that the bag or box to 
which it was originally attached contained a hundred bronze arrow-heads of a particular kind 
belonging to the ‘ Chu-chiieh company at Piing-wang’ 4 &¥, and thus makes it appear very probable 
that the section of the Limes bearing the latter name extended so far eastwards. The name 
of the ‘Chu-chieh company of Pting-wang’ had already been found in T. xv. a. ii. 9, Daoe., 
No. 484." 

* See above, p. 699. 
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The ruined watch-tower T. xx (Fig. 190) was reached alter tracing the decayed line of wall for 
about three-quarters of a mile towards the shore of the previously mentioned lake. It was built on 
a knoll rising at the north-east end of a Mesa to a height of about 70 feet above the foreshore. 
The brick masonry still stood intact to a height of about 13 feet. From the débris of four 
small rooms, the foundations of which could be traced at different points of the steep slopes imme- 
diately below the top of the knoll, more than a dozen wooden records (Doc. Nos. 661-72) were 
recovered. In one of them, No. 662 (Plate XIX), a certain commandant of a post on P'ing-wang 
is referred to by name. Among the miscellaneous relics found here may be mentioned a neatly 
made burnisher of wood and bone, T. xx. i. 002, and a small wooden block, i. oo1, evidently 
intended for a seal-case, but left unfinished. On the slope below the tower a Wi-chu coin of an 
early type, assigned to the first century v.c., was picked up. 

From the north-eastern end of the clay ridge bearing T. xx the Limes wall was clearly trace- 
able for over 50 yards towards the edge of the lake’s marshy foreshore, which was on a level only 
5 feet lower than the bottom of the wall, and was evidently still liable to periodical inundation. 
The further fall of the ground to the actual surface-level of the lake was only 2 or 3 feet more. 
The evidence here available agreed with observations made at other points, such as near T. x and 
T. x1, where the wall abutted on lakes or marsh-beds. It proved that the change in the water-level 
since ancient times could not have been very great. That the local conditions of soil and climate 
had undergone here but litele change during the last two thousand years was shown also by another 
curious fact. The whole of the level ground between the two towers, and on either side of them to 
marsh-bed and lake, was covered with a luxuriant jungle of wild poplars—just as itis likely to have 
been in the times of the Emperor Wu-ti; for the wall here proved to be constructed, not with the 
usual reed fascines found elsewhere along the line of the Limes west of Tun-huang, but with layers 
of Toghrak branches, the material still the most conveniently at hand on the spot, 

From the way in which the line of the wall ran straight out to the foreshore of the lake, almost 
at right angles, it was easy to see that the lake and the wide marsh belt adjoining it eastwards were 
intended as a kind of ‘ wet border’ line to replace the wall of the Limes for some distance.* This 
inference is supported by the fact that I could find no trace of a wall along the southern shore of the 
lake and the marsh belt for a distance of over 7 miles. But that this stretch of ground was, all 
the same, kept under watch and guard is proved by the towers T. xx1 and T, xxu.a. Both of them 
are built on isolated high Mesas rising quite close to the shore of the marshy area and commanding 
an open view across it northward. T. xx1 proved to be a badly decayed tower occupying the 
western end of the top of a very steep clay ridge, which rises to a height of over Bo feet just 
north of the caravan track and about 3 miles east-south-east of T. xx. The present height of the 
masonry was about 0 feet, and the bricks were of the usual size, about 17 x 8x5 inches. A small 
knoll had been used as a natural base for the tower, and, together with the height of the ridge, 
assured both safety and wide outlook. Two small apartments adjoining the east face contained only 
reed-straw, evidently intended for fodder, still green and in wonderful preservation (for specimens 
see T, XXI. 001, 002). 

Ata distance of close on 3 miles east-north-east from the last post I found the top of a small 
clay terrace, about 80 fect high, occupied by the remains of the ruined watch-tower T. xxu. a. It 


2 This use of a ‘wet border’ line for defence finds ils The difference Letween the Iwo kinds of border is, 
exact parallel in the earliest policy with regard to the Roman as Prof. Kornemann points oul, pregnantly expressed by 
Limes; for Augustus and his immediate successors systemali- Tacitus, Agricole, xli (de fimite tmperit ef ripa), and in 
cally aimed at making rivers, lakes, or the sea the defensive a passage of Spartian's Vita Hadriani, xii. 6 (in plurimis locts 
frontier line of the empire; cf Kornemann. Die neuesie tn quibus barbari non fluminibus sed limitibus dividuntur), 


Limesforschung, Kio, 1907, pp. 78-81. 
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was roughly built of hard salt-permeated clods of clay, such as might still be obtained from the 
shor-covered marsh edge close by. Layers of Toghrak twigs were inserted to strengthen this coarse 
masonry, which stil] rose to a height of some 13 feet. No remains of quarters survived, apart 
from a small underground room measuring 11 by 9 feet, cut into the clay to a depth of 5 feet 
a little to the east of the tower. From the refuse outside it came the complete inscribed slip 
T. xxu. a. i. 1, Doc. No. 302 (Plate 1X), and the fragment of another, No. 303, was found in 
a large heap of dung and ashes some 20 yards from the tower. 

Alter skirting the edge of the marsh belt north-eastwards, a stretch of firm ground was reached, 
covered with erosion terraces from 20 to 30 feet in height and having elsewhere a surface of fine 
gravel or drift-sand. It was easy to see, as Map No. 78. a. 3 also shows, that this stretch of ground 
marks the northern end of a well-marked tongue-like plateau, which runs out from the gravel ‘Sai’ in 
the south, The plateau, together with a corresponding low spur meeting it from the foot of the 
Kuruk-tagh, forms the natural barrage which holds up the Su-lo Ho waters in the Khara-nér basin. 
This barrage is about 2 miles across, and in its lowest part northward probably liable to occasional 
flooding ; for when on May 13, 1907, I searched for and found the actual outflow of the river in the 
north-west corner of the lake, the deep-cut bed of the former, only 20 yards wide but quite 
unfordable and carrying a volume of water of at least 1,500 cubic feet per second, was filled almost 
to the brink, At other seasons a crossing could, no doubt, be effected here without difficulty owing 
to the firmness of the banks, and this explains why the line of the Limes wall had been carried 
across the barrage from the west shore of the Khara-ndr to the wide marshy belt on the other side. 

The line of the wall, marked by a low straight mound, could be made out only where it crossed 
bare patches of coarse sand between the towers T. xx. b and T. xxu.c. Elsewhere it had 
disappeared completely on finer soil overgrown with scrub. The line, as marked by the towers, 
had been drawn about 13 miles to the south of the Su-lo Ho outflow. T. xx. b was 
a badly decayed tower built with bricks on the top of a small terrace about 20 feet high and 
30 to 40 feet across. The masonry stood only to a height of about 13 feet, and was too 
much broken to allow exact measurement of the plan, which seems to have included small quarters 
adjoining on the south and west. From the refuse which had been thrown down the cliff southward 
sixteen inscribed wooden records were recovered. One of these, T. xxi. b. 9, Dac,, No. 272 
(Plate IX), is dated a.p. 12. Another, Doc. No. 274 (Plate IX), is of interest as it refers to a list of 
government arms belonging to the Ch'ing-tui company of P'ing-wang. The recurrence of the latter 
name also in T. xx. b, 10, Doc, No. 275, and in T. xxut. ¢. 22, Doc., No. 271, conclusively proves 
that the P'ing-wang section of the Limes extended as far east as these stations close to the Khara-nor. 
Loeal interest attaches also to the square tablet, Doc. No. 278 (Plate Ix), which in big characters 
names the ‘fire signal of the 7a-wet 7q fx barrier’, and evidently was intended to be affixed to 
a wall. No. 273 describes itself as a notification concerning troop movements, ‘to be hung up in the 
[several] “tug of the barrier’, but does not give their names. 

The tower T. xx. c occupied the highest point of a small isolated ridge of clay rising at 
a distance of about a furlong from the actual shore of the Khara-nor. An earlier shore-line, 4 or 
§ feet higher, approached the position of the watch-station even closer. The ruined tower, built 
of stamped clay with intervening layers of reeds, was badly decayed, and was only 10 or 11 feet 
high. No quarters could be traced apart from the remains of a small room partially cut into the 
clay of the terrace. But at the south foot of the latter, where a small ravine descends the steep 
cliff, I discovered a considerable accumulation of refuse, about 16 feet in diameter and up to 
4 feet in height. From masses of reed-straw and stable refuse there emerged here over two 
dozen records on wood and a large number of fragmentary fabrics, mainly silk, in great variety 
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of colours and makes. Among the documents T. xxii. c. 22, Doc., No. 271 (Plate 1X), claims special 
interest, as it is the earliest of all records from the Limes, bearing a clearly written date corre- 
sponding to 98 n.c. In it, too, reference is made to P'ing-wang, the section of the Limes previously 
discussed. In Nos. 279-88 we have a series of daily returns specifying the number of men out of 
a squad of ten horsemen employed on various duties, such as mounting guard, cooking, and making 
bricks. 

Among the very numerous fragments of fabrics silks prevail, but other materials, such as wool 
(T. xx11. ¢. 002), cotton ( ? , c. 009), and perhaps the paper mulberry fibre (c. 004), are also represented. 
The most interesting piece, however, is the patchwork, c. oot a (see Plates LV and CXVIII for drawing 
of design), made up of small strips of a figured silk in indigo and yellow-green. The elaborate 
pattern has been fully analysed by Mr. F. H. Andrews in the Descriptive List. It contains figures 
of dragons, birds, and phoenixes set in highly conventional scroll-work, and other ornamental designs. 
The general style and treatment are unmistakably Chinese, as may reasonably be expected in 
a decorated silk dating from Han times, when China still claimed the monopoly of producing textiles 
of that material. The extremely fine weaving attests the high technical level reached in this 
essentially Chinese manufacture. The piece claims importance as one of the oldest specimens 
of textile art undoubtedly Chinese, and the indications it furnishes as to style and technique 
have since received striking confirmation from the abundant finds of brocades, dating from Han 
times, which I discovered in 1914 at cemeteries of the Lou-lan area.* In view of the early date 
of the specimen and the certainty of its origin, it is all the more interesting to find in it certain 
elements of design, like the four birds grouped round what suggests a conventional tree, fore- 
shadowing motifs which we are apt to consider as characteristic of textile art in the Persia of 
Sassanian times and in the Near-Eastern regions influenced by it. 

Looking in the evening from T. xxi. ¢ across the green expanse of the Khara-nOr eastwards, 
I could sight no other ruined tower beyond except T. xxi. d, some five miles away by the southern 
shore of the lake. It was the last day, May 13, 1907, which I could spend over work by the 
Limes, and the distance from camp precluded a visit then. So the clearing of this ruin, and the 
search for other remains which might link the westernmost portions of the Limes now explored 
with those I had first surveyed to the north-east of Tun-huang, had reluctantly to be left for the 
future. The occasion for filling this gap duly came when I returned once more to Tun-huang by 
the ancient Lou-lan route nearly seven years later. The work was then successfully achieved, but 
its description must be left for the report on my third journey. 

There was one more ruin, however, which, as it lay actually by the caravan route, I could 
visit when on my way back to Tun-huang. It comprised the two towers T. xxin and T. xxi. a, 
perched in a conspicuous position on the extreme northern end of a narrow plateau jutting out 
towards the Khara-nor. There the route to Tun-huang emerges from broken ground on an open 
marshy plain skirting the south-eastern shores of the lake, and itself turns to the south-east The 
upper tower, T. xxti1, occupies a very narrow and steep crest, which affords no space whatever for 
quarters but, rising about 1 to feet above the plain, commands a distant view to the north and east. 
T. xxi. d was visible from the foot of this tower, but could not be sighted from the lower one, 
T. xxitt. a. So the idea suggests itself that the former was built merely for signalling, or possibly 
was added subsequently when the inadequacy of outlook from T. xxmt. a had been realized. 
T. xxi appears to have measured originally about 16 feet square at the base, but much of 
the coarse masonry had fallen down the steep slope, and the remaining portion stood to a height 
of only 10 feet. The material consisted of salt-impregnated lumps of clay with fascines of brush- 

* For a very curious figured fabric from Chien-fo-wng, Ch. 00118 (PI. CX1), recalling this style, see below, chap. xarv. sec. ii, 
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wood inserted after every five courses. No refuse whatever, not even potsherds, was to be found 
near this tower. 

About 150 yards off to the north, and on the last and almost completely isolated offshoot of 
the same ridge, rises the lower tower T. xxin. a. It directly overlooks the caravan route which 
winds round the foot of the ridge before turning due west towards YU-mén or south-east towards 
Tun-huang. As the ground immediately to the north is much broken by small ridges, the route 
may be said to pass here through a well-marked defile, and this accounts probably for a post having 
been built to watch it. My surveys of 1914 have furnished additional reasons for the belief that 
the post marked by the towers T. xxim and T. xxi. a served this special purpose and did not lie 
on the actual line of the Limes, which passed north of it, keeping closer to the foreshore of 
the lake, 

That its origin and occupation was, however, contemporary with the Limes was made quite 
clear both by the structural features of T. xxut. a and the relics brought to light there. The 
tower was built of bricks, measuring 14 by 7 inches and 4 inches thick, with the usual 
intervening layers of reed straw. It measured 16 feet square at its foot, and contained, at 
a height of 8 feet above its natural clay base, a guard-room 8 feet square. Owing to the 
broken condition of the walls and the steepness of the slopes but little débris survived here. How- 
ever, in a small gully to the south and some 30 feet below the tower considerable refuse-heaps 
were found, proving prolonged occupation of the post. Evidently the sheltered spot had been used 
for the accommodation both of men and of beasts. Among the few finds made in the masses of 
straw and dung, the fragment of a fabric, T. xxi. a 002, deserves mention, as its material has been 
proved by Dr. Hanausek’s analysis to be cotton. Within a small chamber cut into the clay cliff 
adjoining this rubbish there was found the fragment of a record on paper, Doc. No. 708 (Plate XX), 
relating to some movement of soldiers. Its material, exceptionally soft and of felt-like appearance, 
suggests an early phase of paper manufacture, and therefore would well deserve expert analysis. 
A small inscribed wooden label (not traceable at present) was recovered from the refuse outside. 

The fact that all this perishable litter had remained undisturbed at the bottom of the gully, 
though in the very line where any drainage would descend, afforded striking proof of the extremely 
scant rainfall which this desert region could have witnessed during and since the occupation of the 
Limes. It is to the exceptional aridity of the climate prevailing here for the last two thousand 
years that we owe the abundance of ancient remains brought to light by my explorations along the 
Tun-huang Limes, and with this observation I may fitly conclude their detailed description. 


* As mentioned above, p. 676, note 4, these later surveys respects. The Khare-ndr extends considerably further to 
have shown that the delineation in Map No. 78. 8. 3 of the the east, and the positions of T. xamz b,c must be shifted 
ground east and north of T. xxi, previously based on an northward. Near those stalions the line of the Limes wall 
imperfect single traverse, requires modification in various was traced with ease in 1914. 
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CHAPTER XX 


HISTORY AND RECORDS OF THE TUN-HUANG LIMES 


Section 1.—THE EXTENSION OF THE 'GREAT WALL’ BEYOND 
TUN-HUANG 


Our survey of the remains of the Tun-huang Limes, as detailed in Chapters XV-XIX, has 
abundantly. demonstrated how much help for the explanation of archaeological and topographical 
details is furnished by the early Chinese records which were brought to light there in the course of 
my explorations, and which M. Chavannes’ critical acumen and unsurpassed powers of work have 
rendered accessible to research. They are the oldest extant Chincse manuscripts at present known, 
and their historical importance is considerable. The value of the results which their thorough 
treatment in M. Chavannes’ Documents chinois has yielded for Chinese antiquarian, palaeographical, 
chronological, and kindred studies needs no exposition here. It has been set forth very clearly 
by M. Chavannes himself in his /x/roduction,' and has, since the publication of that volume, been 
fully recognized also by all competent Sinologists. Not less do they recognize the exceptional 
difficulties which had to be overcome in the decipherment and elucidation of those records. 

As far as the interpretation of individual archaeological finds and the determination of questions 
affecting the ancient topography of the Limes were concerned, J have already endeavoured to make 
proper use of the evidence which M. Chavannes’ translation and analysis of the documents have 
furnished, But there still remains the task of reviewing any general information bearing on the 
history and conditions of China's westernmost border wall that can be gathered from the original 
records, as well as from the notices in the Han Annals and other texts which M. Chavannes has 
collected in his /xfroduction. By examining this information in the light of the facts which actual 
exploration on the ground has revealed, we may hope to realize better the organization which 
created and maintained this portion of the ancient ‘Great Wall’ on the desert marches of Kan-su, 
and to restore a picture of the life once led there. To these preliminary remarks it may be well to 
add that, while I am myself indebted to M. Chavannes’ invaluable publication for whatever use 
I can make here of the original records and texts, the archaeological facts gathered by me from 
actual observation were only partially accessible to M. Chavannes at the time when his volume was 
written. This will help to explain the instances where, in the application of the data furnished by 
the documents from the Tun-huang Limes, I have been led to conclusions which to some extent 
differ from the inferences drawn by M. Chavannes. 

The notices reproduced in M. Chavannes’ /nfroduction from the Former Han Annals and 
other Chinese historical sources? show clearly the relation between the Limes with which we are 
here concerned and the older system of border defence which was intended to protect China further 
east from barbarian incursions. In 214 u.c, the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, of the Ch'in dynasty, 
linked up the defensive lines by which the feudal kingdoms of the North had endeavoured to 


>» CC Chavannes, Documents, pp. vii sqq- * Cf. Chavaones, idyd., p. v. 
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protect themselves against the inroads of the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, and thereby first created the 
famous ‘Great Wall’. As then established, it extended from Shan-hai kuan, on the Gulf of 
Liao-tung, westwards as far as Lin-t'ao, corresponding to the present prefecture of Min, in the 
extreme south of Kan-su and about 110 miles south of Lan-chou.* 

It was not until a century later that the ‘Great Wall’ received an extension to the north-west, 
notable both for the boldness of its far-flung line and the significant change in its purpose. In 
Ch'in Shih Huang-ti's border wall a policy of consolidated defence had found its expression. The 
construction of the lines of the Limes, carrying the ‘Great Wall‘ about a thousand miles further 
and almost to the easternmost edge of the Tarim Basin, was meant to serve a new policy; this 
took the offensive and definitely aimed at expansion into Central Asia. We have already had more 
than one occasion to refer to the far-reaching results of Chang Ch‘ien’s memorable Central-Asian 
mission (138-126 u.c.) under the great Han Emperor Wu-ti® Originally undertaken for the sake 
of securing possible allies against the Hsiung-nu in the Yueh-chih, the later Indo-Scythians, whom 
the Hsiung-nu had driven from their old seats on the Kan-su marches into Central Asia, this 
mission first revealed to the Chinese the commercial importance of the great western civilizations, 
It also showed clearly that the geographical and political conditions prevailing in the Tarim Basin 
made it possible there to open for Chinese trade a direct and safe route of access to Ta-ylian or 
Farghana, Sogdiana (K‘ang-chi), and the Oxus regions. 

Chang Ch'ien’s report to the Emperor, as recorded in the Chien Han shu, rightly emphasizes 
the fact that communications with the Ta-hsia or Bactria were at the mercy of the Hsiung-nu 
on the north and of the Chiang or Tibetans on the south. Only in passing straight between them 
lay safety from attacks of both nomadic nations.‘ In the light of our present geographical and 
historical knowledge it is easy to realize fully the soundness of Chang Ch’ien’s recommendation 
and of the Imperial policy which soon gave effect to it. As soon as the Chinese had gained the 
gap of Tun-huang, where contact between Hun and Tibetan raiders ceased, there stretched 
westwards before them the absolute desert of Lop, difficult to cross but safe from human attack ; 
and Chinese policy has always been readier to face the dangers of nature than to fight elusive 
barbarian foes. Beyond the Lop Desert the two great routes of the Tarim Basin lay open, leading 
westwards to the desired goal. The great stretches of desert ground and the oases between them, 
which had to be passed through on these routes, were equally unsuited for nomadic occupation. 
The small but thoroughly civilized settlements established in the oases could offer no serious 
resistance to aggression in any case. In fact, they were bound to welcome effective Chinese 
control, which would assure protection from inroads of troublesome neighbours across the mountains 
to the north and south-east and bring lucrative trade in its train. 

‘To Tun-huang, at the same time gate and base for the Chinese advance into the Tarim Basin, 
nature had provided only one main route from China on the south-east, but that remarkably easy 
and safe, Its line leads along the foot of the well-watered north-eastern and northern slopes of the 
great Nan-shan range, and it is followed to this day by the great high road connecting China 
proper with Chinese Turkestan for purposes of trade and administration. Between Lan-chou and 
Liang-chou the easternmost extension of the main Nan-shan is crossed by an easy pass, open for 


™ It is of interest to note that, as M. Chavannes has duly Han Limes east and west of Tun-huang; see below, P. 735, 
pointed out, this Great Wall of Ch'in Shih Huang-ti is clearly note 30. 
marked in the Chinese map engraved a.. 11.37 but based on > Cf. above, pp. 336, 553, 580. For a full translation of 
earlier sources, which he edited in BEF.EO., 1903, the Memoir of Chang Chiien, contained in the Former Han 
pp. 24 sqq. Annals, see Wylie, J. Anthrop. Jnst., x. pp. 66 qq: 

We shall sce further on that the same map also marks the * See ord. x. p. 67. 
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eart traffic. Beyond Liang-chou no natural difficulties of any sort are encountered, as the road 
passes from one fertile tract to another. Abundant streams, fed by the perpetual snowfelds of the 
Nan-shan, water these submontane tracts and render them capable of supporting a fairly close 
population. The volume of the two main rivers of Kan-chou and Su-chou, which gather most of 
these streams, is large enough for their united course to penetrate a considerable distance northward 
into the desert region of Southern Mongolia. To the east of Kan-chou a notable change in climatic 
conditions permits cultivation to be carried on along the foot of the mountains even without 
irrigation.’ 

Relatively narrow as this fertile submontane belt is, stretching from Liang-chou to Su-chou, 
its produce is amply sufficient to provide for the needs of any number of men and animals that trade 
and military movements might bring along it. But what must have made this great natural thorough- 
fare still more advantageous for the Chinese advance towards Central Asia is the protection it 
enjoys from physical features on both flanks. All along it to the south-west riscs the high snowy 
Richthofen chain, like a mighty rampart. The very few alpine tracks which cross it are easily 
guarded against inroads from Tibetan nomads in the narrow gorges through which they debouch 
towards the foot of the mountains.* On the other flank, to the north-east, stretches the western 
Ala-shan hill chain, relatively low but extremely barren, and beyond it a wide desert area, largely 
drift-sand. Through this, as I had occasion to convince myself in the course of my explorations in 
194, only small parties could ever penetrate, owing to the great scarcity of water and grazing.” 
Beyond Su-chou, the cultivable area along the great route becomes restricted to a succession of 
small oases."* This is due to the limited chances of irrigation which the increasing aridity of the 
outer chains of the western Nan-shan allows here. But the physical conditions securing protection 
on both flanks continue much the same, and suitable stages, habitable and amply provided with 
water and grazing, are to be found along the ancient highway right through to the big Tun- 
huang oasis, 

This brief survey of geographical features will help us to understand better the direction taken 
by the Chinese conquests after the Emperor Wu-ti had decided upon his policy of expansion 
towards the Tarim Basin. It fully explains also the line which the extension of the Chinese Limes 
wall followed in rapidly advanced stages. After the severe defeat inflicted upon the Hsiung-nu by 
the successful campaigns of the general Ho Ch'u-ping, the regions which correspond to the present 
Liang-chou and Kan-chou were, in 131 a.c., brought under Chinese control. First, as M. Chavannes 
concludes from a comparison of the several Chinese historical records, the command of CAtuch'dan 
WH Sf was instituted in 115 3.c. in the locality represented by the present Su-chou.* It appears to 


* Cf. my Third Journuy, etc. Geogr. Journal, xlvii. 
p. 199. For a synopsis of the general features of this sub- 
montane region, see also below, chap. rxvi. sec. iii, iv. 

™ Cf. Maps Nos. 88, 91, 93. 

* Cf. regarding these defiles and the Chinese chuusas 
which were built 10 guard them, Deser? Cathay, ii. pp. 257, 
263, 268 6g., 302, 331; also below, chap. axvit sec. i-iii, 
passim. 

* Ch Geogr. Journal, xlviii. pp. 196 sqq. The only route 
practicable for a large force bent on striking the Lan-chou- 
Tun-huang road from the north, and thus forcing its way 
into the north-west provinces of China proper, leads along the 
Exsin-gol, the terminal course of the rivers of Kan-chou and 
Su-chou. I found this threatened gale of invasion, through 


which Chingiz Khan passed on his first conques: of Kan-su 
in 1226, duly guarded by the remains of the ancient Han 
Limes which J traced north of Mao-mei; ef /or. cif, 

Colonel Kozloff's surveys in 1899-1903 and 1908-9 
have done much to clear up the topography of this portion of 
the Southern Mongolian ‘Gobi’; for his travel experiences 
there, ef. Geogr. Journal, 1910, Sept, pp. 303-5. 

™ See Maps Nos. 61, 83, 85, 86, 88, 

* Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p.v, note §, for the passages 
of the Former Han Annals and other texts bearing on the 
progressive organization and seitlement of the newly con- 
quered territories. The removal from them of the original 
inhabitants is distinctly recorded in chap. xcvt of the Ch'icos 
Hon shu, a \ranslated by Wylie, /, Authrop. Inat., x. p. 22. 
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have played a prominent part in the operations which resulted in the progressive settlement of 
Chinese military colonies along the great highway towards Tun-huang and the T4rim Basin. The 
development of the new territories soon after led to the separate command of W/u-wei sf jx being 
created in what is now Liang-chou. In 111 wc. these two commands were again subdivided by 
the establishment of the commands of Chang-yeh 9 #¥, the present Kan-chou, and 7un-huang 
9 48. In 119 Bc. as we are told by the Chien Han shu, the Chinese had already passed to the 
north of the Huang Ho and established irrigation works and military colonies, to the total strength 
of fifty-sixty thousand men, as far west as Ling-chi 4 fH. This locality corresponds to the present 
Pting-fan 4% ¥, a sub-prefecture on the high road leading [rom Lan-chou towards Liang-chou. It 
is from this point onwards that the construction of a wall extending to the west is distinctly recorded 
in Chapter xcv1 of the Former Han Annals, immediately after the first conquests of r2t #.c.!° 

The Annals do not inform us as to the exact line which this earliest portion of the western 
extension of the ‘Great Wall’ followed, and in the absence of archaeological evidence it would be 
useless at present to attempt conjecturally to trace it as far as Mao-mei, on the Etsin-gol. This 
was the easternmost point up to which I was able to explore the ancient Han Limes in 1914."! 
But there can be no doubt that its main purpose was to protect the great highway opened for trade, 
and soon also for political expansion, into Central Asia. It is equally obvious that this Limes was 
also meant to assure more safety to the military colonies which were planted in the submontane 
tracts traversed by the great route. ‘Their agricultural produce was essential for making this long 
line of communication practicable for trade caravans and troop movements. The wall of the 
Emperor Wu-ti was thus distinctly intended to serve as the instrument of a ‘forward policy’ 
conceived on a big scale, and the analogy it thus offers to the earlier Limes systems of the Roman 
Empire is most striking; for it is a fact well established by modern antiquarian researches that 
the lines of the Roman Limes were originally integral portions of the great strategic road system 
of the Empire. That the word /mes served as the technical term for military roads pushed forward 
from a base of operation seems to me the best justification for the use | have made of it throughout 
to designate this western extension of the Chinese Great Wall.'* 

The Chinese historical sources do not inform us of the progress made or the successive stages 
reached by the Emperor Wu-ti's extension of the wall before the year 108 ».c, 
are told that ‘a continuous line of posts and small forts was established from Chiu-ch'lan or Su-chou 
as far as Yii-mén, or the Jade Gate'* This record at once raises the question as to the position 


* Ch. Wylie, J. Anthrop, Inst, x. p. 22: ‘The region of advanced north-west marches of Kan-gu, even after its control 


At that time we Pose 


Chiu-ch'dan was first established, and afterwards gradually 
the people were removed in to fill it.” 

© See Chavannes, Documents, p. vi, nole 1; Wylie. 
J. Anthrop. Inst, &. p. 23. 

" See Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, alviii, 
p. 196, The line of the wall which our modern maps mark, 
in a fashion not always consistent, a8 running from Lan-chou 
to Su-chou, more or less parallel to the high road and to the 
north-east of it, may safely be assumed to be of the same late 
mediaeval origin as the wal) I examined for considerable 
stretches between Su-chou and Kan-chou in 1907 and 1914; 
uf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 275 $q. 336; Geogr. Journal, xlviii. 
p- 200; Maps Nos. 88, gt, 93, and below, chap. xxv. sec. ii, 
iv, But later as this wal) undoubtedly is and purely defensive 
in character, yet it helps to illustrate the importance which 
Chinese policy continued to attach to the safety of these 





of the Tarim Basin had long ceased. 

“ For a very lucid end comprehensive review of the 
principles underlying the earliest Limes constructions under 
Augustus and Tiberius, cf. Prof. E. Kornemann’s paper Die 
neueste Limesforschung, in Klio, vii. (1907) pp. 76 qq. For 
detailed evidence the authorities quoted there in the notes 
may be consulted. Here the briefest reference must suffice 
to such signiGcant terme in the classical authors as /imitem 
agere, limitem aperire for the opening of such strategic routes ; 
casira tn limite locare, ete. 

It ie clear that the military roads guarded by a continuous 
chain of posis, such as modern policy on the Indian North- 
‘West Fronter has found it necessary to push forward, e.g. 
through the Khyber and up the Kurram, Tochi, and Gomal 
valleys, fully deserve to be considered as /imites. 

"Cf, Chavannes, Dorumenis, p. vi, note 3, where the 
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then occupied by that famous frontier station, and this question is one which, on account of its 
historical interest and its bearing on the archaeology of the Limes, must claim special consideration 
here. That the ‘barrier’ known as the Jade Gate 3 PY had received its designation from the 
jade, y# Jf, which since the earliest times formed the most precious of the imports from Central Asia 
into China, has always been fully recognized by Chinese antiquarians and Western scholars alike.'* 
But critical inquiry as to the varying positions which it undoubtedly occupied at different periods 
has become possible with real profit only since my systematic exploration of the remains of the 
ancient Han Limes. 

In the preceding chapter 1 have been able to show at length that the evidence of dated 
documents, combined with that of archaeological and topographical observations, proves the site of 
T. xtv on the Limes to mark the position where the headquarters station of the Yil-mén barrier 
was established in and after 96 3.c., if not for some years earlier.* But M. Chavannes, while fully 
recognizing the strength of this evidence, has drawn attention to an interesting passage in Ssti-ma 
Chiien’s history which, if its literal interpretation must be accepted as decisive, would indicate that 
this was not the earliest position of the famous Jade Gate.* The passage relates to the return 
in 103 B.c. of the general Li Kuang-li, with the scanty remnant of his forces, from the first and 
unsuccessful expedition he had led against the kingdom of Ta-yUan or Farghana. ‘ The Son of 
Heaven having learned [of Li Kuang-li's failure) was much enraged ; he sent emissaries to close the 
Jade Gate and declared that all those of the army who would venture to pass [the gate] would at 
once be decapitated. The general of firh-shih [i-e. Li Kuang-li] was afraid and therefore remained 
at Tun-huang.’ 

Tt is obvious that Ssii-ma Chrien's statement, if exact, presupposes that the Jade Gate, and with 
it the most advanced section of the Limes, was in 103 v.c. still at some point east of Tun-huang. 
The fact that, as we shall presently see, the construction of the Limes beyond Tun-huang is not 
recorded until after events belonging to 102-101 3.c raises a strong presumption in favour of the 
statement. But it is not yet possible definitely to determine the point where the Jade Gate was 
situated in the years immediately preceding. Judging from what my surveys of 1907 have shown 
me, together with the actual exploration of the remains of the Limes between Su-chou and An-hsi 
carried out in 1914, it appears to me that there are only two points along this line at which 
topographical and other local considerations would have allowed an important frontier station, at 
‘rail-head' as it were of the Limes, to be established with advantage. One is the point near the 
hamlet of Shih-érh-tun (Map No. 85. A. 2), some 15 miles north of the present Yil-mén-hsien, where the 
Limes wall coming from north of Su-chou first approaches the Su-lo Ho, close to the sharp westward 
bend of the river. I shall have occasion in a subsequent chapter to describe the remains found at 
this point, which curiously enough include a small but massive fort recalling the one at T. xiv. 


almost contemporary record of Ssi-ma Clrien is quoted in the 
original, The corresponding passages in the Ci'ien Han shu 
show that this reference to the exiension of the Limes is made 
in connexion with Chao P’o-nu’s expedition against Lou-lan 
and Turfan, 108 ac.; see Wylie, /. Anthrop. Jnit.. 8. pp. 35, 
71, and above, p. 336. 

™ For the views held by the latter, ef. e.g. Richthofen, 
China, i. p. 36, where, however, the word yw, ‘jade’, is 
erroneously assumed also to be contained in the name of the 
present Chia-yll kuan near Su-chon (el. below, chap. xxvit.sec.i), 
‘There are plentiful disquisitions on the question of J@-mén in 
later Chinese antiquarian literature. including an essay ascribed 


to no lesser a personage than the Emperor Chiien-lung. But 
they ate not accessible to me iv translation, and there seems 
No reason to assume that, as far aa the earliest period is con- 
cerned, these learned inquiries carried on in the study 
disposed of historical sources other than those still available. 
It is obvious that in order to attain any approach to exact 
determination of the tocalities it was an essential preliminary 
lo investigaie the remains of the [.imes and its topography 
directly in the field. 

" See above, pp. 689 equ 

* Cf Chavannes, Documents, p. vi. note 4. 

" Ci, below, chap. svn. sec. ¥. 
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If the Limes really had for some years its temporary head at this place, the marshy ground to the 
south and along the right bank of the Su-lo Ho near its bend would have provided an effective 
flanking defence. 1 may add that the route surveyed in 1914, which passes from Shih-érh-tun to 
Su-chou, keeping north of the rugged hill chain represented in Maps Nos. 86, 88, is quite as 
practicable and about as long as the present high road from Yil-mén-hsien to Su-chou."” 

The other point which may come into consideration here as a likely position for the Jade Gate 
of 103 uc. is the defile between Bulungir (also Bulunjir, Pu-lung-chi) and An-hsi (Map No. 83. ». 2), 
where the Su-lo Ho passes the foot of the low barren hill-chain of Wan-shan-tzii on its left bank 
and an outlying ridge on its right.'™ It is the only defile along the whole Su-lo Ho course after 
the river's debouchure from the mountains, and it is particularly easy to watch and defend. It was, 
no doubt, for this very reason that the point was selected by the military engineers of the Emperor 
Wu-ti for bringing the line of the Limes across the Su-lo Ho. On the right, or northern, bank 
I succeeded in 1914 in tracing the line of the Limes wall, badly decayed as it is here, close to the 
foot of the outlying ridge above mentioned, which still bears a watch-tower of Han times. On the 
steep slopes of the opposite southern bank, where the line of the Limes must have had its 
continuation, 1 found no surviving traces of the ancient wall. But a series of watch-towers of later 
date, crowning the successive small spurs where the present high road from Bulungir to An-hsi 
passes this much-broken ground (see Map No. 83. 0. 2), proves that the defile was specially guarded 
long after the ancient Limes was abandoned. About 12 miles further on, to the west of the small 
oasis of Hsiao-wan, the remains of the Han wall and towers could be followed again quite clearly 
over the bare gravel glacis running in the direction of An-hsi. 

I consider that the defile just described offered a position eminently suitable for a main 
frontier station guarding the highway from the Tarim Basin until the westward extension of the 
Limes to the terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho was accomplished. In support of this belief I may 
point to two local observations. Only about 12 miles to the east of the Wan-shan-tzii defile, and 
thus within striking distance, we find the large but now almost wholly abandoned circumvallation 
of Bulungir, which during Manchu times, even after the Chinese reconquest of Eastern Turkestan, 
was occupied by a considerable frontier garrison.’ Then again, immediately below the point where 
the road coming from Bulungir first ascends the Wan-shan-tzi spurs, and close to the left river- 
bank, there is a group of ruined Chinese temples, known as Lao-chitn-nuiao, all wrecked since the 
great Tungan rebellion, but still objects of local worship. Their position, far away from inhabited 
ground, points to the early sanctity of the site, and, in view of what I had occasion to explain above 
about the special tenacity with which local worship clings to all places where routes passed outside 
the ancient line of the Limes,'™ the surmise readily suggests itself that the site originally derived 
its sanctity from the vicinity of an ancient ‘ Gate’. 


1? Whether the name I’#-mén-/sten borne by the small 
town and district headquarters south of Shih-@rh-tun (Map 
85. a. 3) is of great age, and whether it is based on some kind 
of local tradition or mere antiquarian conjecture, are questions 
into which I am unable to inquire at present. I did not hear of 
any old remains within or close ta the oasis, It is, however, well 
placed for cultivation, canals from the debouchure of the 
Su-lo Ho affording irrigation. Hence the occupation of the 
locality by a military colony may have recommended itself from 
an carly date. Local antiquarian opinion, as communicated 
to me by Chiang Ssii-yeh, seemed to identify Yu-mén-hsien 
with the old Chin-ciang 7 fA; for the latter cf. Chavannes, 
Dix Inscriptions, p. 67, note a, and below, chap, xxv1. sec. ii, 


** Conceming this defile and its tactical importance, see 
below, chap, xxvu. sec. v. 

“ Bulungir must have been a place of importance to have 
given its name (apparently of Mongol origin) to the Su-lo Ho, 
which often figures as the * Bulungir River’ in European maps. 

The small fortified town of CA'iao-wan-ch'fug (Map 63. D. 
2), situated on the right bank of the river about 10 miles to the 
east-north-east of Bulungir and just within the ancient Limes 
wall, must have served a similar purpose as a frontier garrison. 
Its aolid walls and structures, said to have been built by the 
Emperor Chiien-lung, were reduced to ruins during the last 
great Tungan rebellion. 

“= Cf, above, pp. 602, 696; also below, chap. xxv sec. ii. 
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Wherever the Jade Gate may have been situated in 103 B.c., it is certain that this important 
frontier station must have been advanced within a very few years after that date to the site of 
T. xtv on the Limes west of Tun-huang. We know from the concordant record of Ssil-ma Ch'ien 
and the Former Han Annals that immediately after the great success achieved by Li Kuang-li’s 
second expedition against Ta-ylian (102-101 B.c.) the Limes was pushed forward beyond Tun-huang. 
By that exploit Chinese prestige among the states in the ‘ Western Regions’ was greatly raised. 
‘Most of them sent envoys to China with offerings of tribute; while the Han imposed office on 
more of the Western region potentates.’'"* Thus there followed at once a rapid increase in the 
diplomatic relations of China with the West, and in trade also. In order to safeguard the passage 
of envoys and of caravans, and to assure supplies for them en vouée, it is stated that ‘ military posts 
were established from place to place from Tun-huang westwards to the Salt Marsh’. That the 
construction of the line of the Limes beyond Tun-huang must be meant here is made perfectly clear 
by the result of my explorations along it. The discovery of exactly dated documents, such as the 
one of 98 u.c. at the watch-tower T. xxi1. ¢ (Doc. No. 271) and of those ranging from 96 to 94 B.C. 
at the site of the Yi-mén headquarters, T. xiv (Doc. Nos. 304-6, 308, 309), affords conclusive 
confirmation of the chronological accuracy of the historical records. 

The last-named documents leave no doubt that the Limes reached the site of T. x1v, and that 
the Jade Gate was established there, by 96 8.c., if not several years earlier. Considering that one 
of these documents, No. 304, of the year 96 n.c., mentions [Za}chien-tu, the name bore by the 
westernmost section of the Limes proper comprising the watch-stations T. tv. a-c,” and that a record 
actually found at T. rv. b (Doc. No. 430) bears a date which can safely be read as corresponding to 
94 u.¢., I feel justified in concluding that the extension of the Limes following Li Kuang-li’s second 
expedition must have been carried right through to the extreme end of the wall by 96 8.¢., if not 
earlier. 

This rapid construction of the Limes wall and watch-stations over absolute desert in the course 
of a few years can cause no surprise. Great as the physical difficulties must have been on ground 
bare of all resources and over considerable distances even devoid of water, the historical records 
show us how well prepared Chinese military organization at this period was to overcome them. 
When Li Kuang-li set out in toq B.c. for his first expedition against Ta-ytlan, a force of 10,000 
men raised in China was dispatched with him by the Lop Desert route. Not more than one or 
two tenths of those who had set out are said to have returned then.** Yet two years later, on Li 
Kuang-li's start for his second expedition, we read of military movements on a much bigger scale 
proceeding along this most difficult route. ‘There marched out of Tun-huang a force of 60,000 
men, not including camp followers, accompanied by 100,000 cattle and upwards of 30,000 horses,’ 
ete. It is but reasonable to suppose that a certain portion of this force was utilized for the 
construction of the Limes beyond Tun-huang, which would help to safeguard the army's line of 
communication and facilitate its provisioning.** 

By the extension of the ‘Great Wall’ beyond Tun-huang, which resulted in the placing of the 
Jade Gate headquarters at T. xrv, the last forward step had been taken on the Limes which was 


Cf, Wylie’s wanslation from the Ch'in Han shu, 
J. Anthrop, Inst... p. 22. See also Kingsmill, Intercourse 
of China, erc., J.R.A.S., 1882, pp. 28 sq. 

© Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. vi, with note 5. The 
text there quoted assigns the construction of these military 
posts to the year ron B.c.; see also Wylie, 7. Anisrop. Inst. 
x. p. 22. 

” See above, pp. 636, 648. 691. 


© For a rendering of the account in Seil-ma Chiien’s 
Memoirs, chap. cxxiti, cf, Kingsmill, /ntercourse with China, 
S-R-AS., 1882, pp. 23 399. 

® According to Ssii-ma Chien the Chinese army on its 
arrival at Ta-yilan ‘numbered some 30,000 men’. When, 
on ile return in 101 B.c,, il entered the Jade Gate, it is slated 
to have been ‘about 10,000 strong, with a thousand horses’; 
see Kingsmill, foc. cit. pp. 25, 28. 
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meant to protect the great route of commercial and political expansion westwards. 
of the kind which in the case of the Roman Limes lines is appropriately described by the term 
castra or pracsidia promovere. 1 have already explained in full detail the topographical reasons 
which caused the Emperor Wu-ti's military engineers to carry the line of their wall to T. 1v, on the 
very edge of the marsh-filled terminal basin of the Su-lo Ho, and to make it finally end there. 
At no other point could they have found a better flanking defence provided by nature itself for 
their Limes. In this termination of the wall, just as in the clever use made of the line of the Su-lo 
Ho lakes and marshes for a ‘ wet border ',* they displayed the same clear eye for topography which 
we have so often had oceasion to recognize in the old Chinese leaders and organizers. Though 
among the documents found at the isolated watch-stations T, v-T. vi. d along the eastern edge of 
the terminal Su-lo Ho basin none date back further than 68 u.c. (Doc, No. 255), yet there is reason 
to believe that this chain of posts watching the south-west flank was established about the time at 
which the wall was carried to T. 1v. a.” 

The same undoubtedly holds good of the short line of watch-towers pushed out beyond the 
end of the wall and represented by the ruins of T.1 and T. u. It was plainly intended to assure 
additional security for the exposed western end of the Limes proper. These small advanced posts 
made it easier to watch the main route coming from the west, the only one really practicable for 
serious inroads, and to send on warning signals, etc. M. Chavannes has justly pointed out the 
exact analogy presented by the system of fortified outposts which the Romans employed in their 
African provinces, notably on the Tripolitan border, where the routes leading through the desert 
towards the oases of the coast belt required to be guarded. There too, as M. Cagnat's very 
instructive exposition of the Tripolitan Limes clearly shows, this system served a policy of 
expansion beyond the actually protected area." The same observation applies also to the numerous 
lines of advanced posts traceable beyond the other desert Limes of the Roman Empire, that of the 
Province of Arabia.” 

We have seen above that the historical record relating to the year ror u.c. distinctly mentions 
the establishment of military posts (frag ag) ‘from place to place from Tun-huang westwards to 
the Salt Marsh (yen-és¢ iT #B): That by the latter term Lop-nor or the dried-up ancient Lop sea 
is meant may, on M. Chavannes’ authority, be accepted as certain.*® Yet I must point out that 
| could not trace any ruins of watch-towers or other remains of structures going back to Han times 
along the ancient route to the west of T. 1. However, my explorations of 1914 enabled me to 
trace the ancient route itself to and across the dried-up salt sea of Lop, as briefly mentioned above,” 
and the observations then gathered along it about the physical conditions prevailing on this 


™ Cf. Kornemann, X/ro, 1907, Vii. p. 77: ‘Die neuen Ein- 
fallslinien wurden durch Kastelle von Auxziliartrappen . . . 
gesichert, an der Kopfstation durch ein besonders umfang- 
teiches Kastell. . . . Jede neue Eroberung brachte eine 
Verlangerong des Limes und eine Vorschiebung der Kastelle: 
castedla oder pracsidta promovere. 

* See above, pp. 632 34. 

™ Cf. above, pp. 663 sq. 

™ See above, p. 647. 

™ Cf. R. Cagnat, La /rontiire militate de la Tripolitaine 
Q Pépogue romaine, in Mémoires de C Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, wxmix, pp. 100 $9q. (reprint pp. 28 saqq.). 

™ Cf. Komemann, Die neweste Limesforschung, Klio, vii. 
pp. 112 sq. I may note here that the detailed surveys of the 
Arabian Limes recorded in Brinnow and v. Domaszewski’s 


great work, Dit Provincia Arabsa, offer an abundance of in- 
teresting material for the comparison of its durgi, or waich- 
towers, fortified camps, eic., with the remains of the ancient 
Limes of Tun-buang. 

™ See Documeis, p. vi; cf. also Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst, 
3. p. 22; Kingsmill, /.2.A.S., 1882, p. 29. It deserves to 
be noted that another designation of the Lop-nér marshes 
Pu-chang H#§ Eff. is also to be found in the Former 
Han Annals; cf. Chavannes, 7"oung-pao, 1905, pp. 531, 670. 
[Jf the term Yen-is¢ were not used in other passages also 
for Lop-nér, the suggestion might be hazarded that the 
termina] marsh basin of the Su-lo Ho may be meant by it in 
the passage quoted in the text.] 

" Cf. above, pp. 348 8q.. 653 89.; Blao Third Journey of 
Exploration, Geogr, Journal, ulviii. pp. 127 6qq- 
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forbidden ground make it possible to account for the absence of structural remains. In any case 
we have seen that the Wei fo mentions the ‘ CAi-/« granary’ in a position corresponding 
to the present stage of Bésh-toghrak, two marches beyond T. rv or the ‘ Well of the Protector- 
General’. 

Still more conclusive is the fact that in 1914 I discovered, close to the north-west edge of the 
dried-up salt sea of Lop, the ruins of a fortified camp or point dapput, constructed in the 
characteristic fashion of the Tun-huang Limes wall and unmistakably going back to the same early 
period.* Its description must be left for the detailed report on my third expedition, and so also 
an account of the series of ancient stations and watch-towers cxamined in 1915 along the Konche- 
darya towards Korla, which certainly mark the continuation of the old Chinese high-road beyond 
Lou-lan. Archaeological evidence induces me to attribute them to Han times, and probably to the 
first effective opening of the route beyond Tun-huang. The fact that the establishment by the 
Chinese of military agricultural colonies at Lun-t'ai and Chw-li, localities between Kucha and the 
Konche-darya,™ is mentioned in the Chen Ham shu and by Ssii-ma Ch'ien in connexion with 
the extension of the Limes beyond Tun-huang shows clearly how far the operations then under- 
taken were pushed along the great highway westwards. 


Sectios I1—THE TUN-HUANG LIMES SINCE ITS CONSTRUCTION 


We may now briefly review the information that can be gathered about the history of the 
Chinese Limes after it had reached its westernmost extension. No direct data are available in our 
textual sources apart from what the Annals tell us about the successive later phascs of China's 
Central-Asian policy under the Former and Later Han dynasties. Fortunately we are able to add 
to these general indications the documentary and archaeological evidence derived from the 
exploration of the Limes itself. The large series of dated documents extending from 68 n.c. to 
about the middle of the first century ».c. may well be connected, as M. Chavannes thinks, with the 
very effective assertion of Chinese military power and political control in the Tarim ‘Basin which 
that period witnessed. The complete reduction of Lou-lan in 77 ».c. and the institution of 
a Chinese Protector-General in 60 ».c, to control both the southern and northern routes leading 
through the Tarim Basin are outstanding features in that period.’ But it must be remembered 
that most of those documents were found in the refuse-heaps of a single watch-station, a fact which 
introduces a certain element of chance into this chronological coincidence. 

Some significance may, perhaps, be attached to the total absence of any documents dated 
between the years 39 ac. and a.p.1. During the reign of the Emperor Yulan-ti (48-33 p.c.) 
Chinese power in Central Asia was further consolidatéd, and the submission of various Hsiung-nu 
chiefs appears subsequently to have secured prolonged peace from those troublesome neighbours on 
the northern border. The need for the military protection of the Tun-huang Limes was likely to 
have grown less then, and possibly the consequent reduction of detachments, etc., along the border 


@ See above, pp. 556 sq. 

™ Cl, Geogr. Journal, xlviii. p. 124, for @ brief preliminary 
account. 

™ Lun-fat appears io be identical with We-da & & 
which is repeatedly mentioned by the Ch'in Han shu as the 
seat of the Chinese Protector-General of the Western regions 
afier6onc. Cf. Wylie, J. Anthrop. Jnst.,xi.p.95- It may be 
located at the present oasis of Bugar, cast of Kuch; sec below, 
chap. xxx. sec. ii. Cf. also Chavannes, Documents, p. xiii. 

Cha-ti YR 3& was a small territory situated probably 10 


the south-west of Korla, between the Konche-dary§ and In- 
chike~larya ; cf. Chavannes, 7"oung-pao, 1907, p. 1§4,nole 1; 
also below, chap. xxx. sec. ii. 

Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. vii; Toung-pao, 1905, 
P. 6673 1907, p. 154, note 1; also Wylle, 7. Anttrop. Inst, 
Xx. pp. 23, 27. 

* Cf. Wylie, 7. Anthrop. Inst., x. p. 23: ‘ After the reigns 
of Suan-tj and Ydan-ti, the Shan-yO [paramount chief of the 
Heiung-nu} was styled a border vassal, and the Western 
regions gave in their submission,” 
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may account for the want of ‘office papers’ from that period.*. However this may be, the situation 
on the Tun-huang Limes must have undergone a marked change during the short weak reigns at 
the very beginning of the first century a.v. and during the usurpation of Wang Mang (a.p. 9-23) 
which succeeded them. We know from the Later Han Annals that in the years 6 BC-a.D. § 
there was a general break-up among ‘the states of the Western regions’, and that in a.D. 9 Wang 
Mang provoked a rupture between the Hsiung-nu and China.* In consequence of this we are told 
that ‘ the countries of the West conceived ill feeling and revolted ; they broke off all relations with 
the Middle Kingdom and together they all submitted afresh to the Hsiung-nu '. 

M. Chavannes has rightly drawn attention to the relative frequency of documents belonging to Troubles 
the time of Wang Mang, and the conclusion seems certainly justified that during those years the during 
border line must have witnessed considerable military activity. It was plainly due to the Mang's 
necessity of defence against inroads from the revolted territories in the north and west. The usurpation, 
purely defensive character of the border policy then prevailing is fully borne out by the retrench- “"™ 88 
ment of the western extremity of the Limes which archaeological evidence, mentioned above,’ 
leads us to assume for that very period. We have seen that the outlying watch-stations on the 
south-west flank are likely to have been abandoned about the time of Wang Mang. At the same 
time, or very soon after, the line of wall stretching from T. x1v to T. 1v must have ceased to be 
occupied as a continuous defensive system, though outlying posts at certain towers west of the 
Jade Gate were probably maintained somewhat longer.’ In the later wall, which was built at 
right angles to the original Limes to connect the Jade Gate with the ' Yang barrier’, this policy of 
passive defence has left its visible mark. The obvious intention was to reduce the extent of line 
which had to be permanently watched and garrisoned, and thus to concentrate the force that was 
available for defence. Exactly parallel cases of retrenchment are to be found in the history of the 
Roman Limes systems during periods when internal conditions imposed upon the Empire a purely 
defensive frontier policy.’ 

Chinese power on the extreme north-west marches was even less able to assert itself during Period of 
the first half-century or so which followed the accession of the Later Han dynasty in a.v. 25. eeteneive 
The Limes as far west as the Jade Gate continued, indeed, to be guarded, as a fair number of policy, 
documents with dates spread out between A.p. 35-77 prove.’ But any attempt to re-establish order *-® ?5-73- 
or imperial authority in the ‘ Western countries’ was discountenanced from the capital, as a distinct 
record of the Huo Han shu tells us.° This policy of withdrawal and seclusion did not save the 
Chinese marches from being seriously disturbed by the Hsiung-nu, who during the Yung-p'ing 
period (a.n, 58-75) twice attacked Tun-huang and ravaged all the districts of /Yo-Asi jal pj, including 
also Su-chou, Kan-chou, and Liang-chou.'' 


> This explanation finds striking support in a passage 
which the Later Han Annals quote from a memorial on 
frontier policy addressed to the throne in a.m. 123. The 


"Cf. e.g. Kornemann, Avo, 1907, vii. pp. 
Cagnat, L’armée romaine d'Afrique, pp. 680 sq 
and v. Domaszewski, Dir Provincia Arabia, 


73 Sqq.i 
Brinnow 









memorialist points out therein that the policy pursued under 
the Emperors Suan (73-49 8c.) and Yan (48-33 B.c.) had 
‘secured subjects [beyond the administrative frontier] to take 
the place of a protective barrier; henceforth the gates of the 
passes were no longer closed; the winged (i.e. urgent) 
military orders no longer circulated '. Cf. Chavannes, J onng- 
fae, 1907, p. 164, with an interesting note on the last words 
of the passage. 

* Cf. Chavannes, Z"oung-pao, 1907, p. 155+ 

* Cf, above, pp. 694 sq. * See above, pp. 647 §q- 

* See above, pp. 636, 674, 694. 





* Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. 
ficant that none of these records were found at T. xrv itself, 
while quite a number was yielded by the closely adjoining 
stauon, T. xv. a (Doc. Nos. 483-86, 535). For the reasons 
which probably explain the growing importance acquired 
since Wang Mang’s time by this subsidiary ‘Gate’ on the 
“New Route of the North’, cf. above, pp. 705 sqyq. Placed 
on the most direct line of approach from the Hsiung-nu 
territories, it must have been specially exposed to attack. 

™ Cf. Chavannes, Z“oung-pao, 1907, p. 155. 

" See Chavannes, Z"oung-pao, 1906, p. 247; 1907. p. 166. 
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At last in a.p. 73 a policy of vigorous offensive was resumed which soon led to the political 
influence of the Empire making itself widely felt in the ‘Western kingdoms’. The history of this 
renewed expansion of Chinese power into Central Asia is bound up with the glorious exploits of the 
great general Pan Ch’ao (a.D. 73-102), who established imperial control firmly over the whole of 
the Tarim Basin and extended political relations beyond it even to Parthia.* In consequence 
of this successful ‘forward policy ' the importance attaching to the Tun-huang Limes and the need 
for guarding it must have greatly diminished. It is, no doubt, chiefly on this account that the 
period corresponding to China's farthest external effort under the Han is represented only by two 
dated documents from the Limes.'* 

But as an additional explanation it is well to keep in mind that this new Central-Asian advance 
was based largely upon I-wu {# 2, or Hami, which was first occupied by the Chinese in a.p. 73." 
The possession of this small territory was of particular importance, because it rendered it possible 
for the Chinese to reach Turfan and the regions north of the eastern T'ien-shan by a route far less 
beset with natural difficulties through want of water, grazing, etc., than either the ancient Lou-lan 
This new route, which had its most convenient starting- 
point at An-hsi, has ever since remained the chief line of communication between Kan-su and 
Eastern Turkestan, whether for trade or military movements. Its line must have been substantially 
the same as that followed by the present high road from An-hsi to Hami." For troops and 
caravans that came or went via Hami, Tun-huang lay henceforth off the direct route, and the 
consequent diminution of traffic by the ancient route leading past the Tun-huang Limes no doubt 
helped to reduce the importance of the latter. 

Some years after Pan Ch’ao's retirement (a.v. 102) Chinese control over the ‘ Western countries’ 
was lost again. Tun-huang was endangered by Hsiung-nu incursions, and after an unsuccessful 
expedition to Hami in a.p. t19 the imperial government had to order the closing of the ‘ barriers 
of Yu-mén and Yang’* A partial re-establishment of Chinese authority westwards was subsequently 
effected through the general Pan Yung, Pan Ch'ao’s son, and it is of interest to note that his first 
operations in the winter of a,p. 123-4 were effected through Lou-lan.* But from the period 
A.D. 132-4 onwards the imperial prestige in the ‘Western countries’ gradually weakened again, and 
the year a.D. 153 is the last in which the Later Han Annals record Chinese military or political 
action to the north-west of Tun-huang." We read of several expeditions undertaken from the side 
of Tun-huang between the years a.p. 135-51 against the chief of a Hsiung-nu tribe established 
north of the eastern T'ien-shan who constantly threatened the Chinese hold upon Turfan and 

jami."* On one of these expeditions, in a.p. 135, we find the ‘superintendent of the Yu-mén 
barrier’ = FA Bi) #& distinctly referred to as engaged under the governor of Tun-huang and by 
the side of the political officer of I-wu, or Hami. An interesting Chinese inscription, still preserved 


" Cf. Chavannes, Z’oung-pac, 1907, pp- 156 8qq- Pan 
Ch'ao’s Central-Asian activity is fully detailed in the biography 
of this great soldier ' Political", translated by M. Chavannes, 
T'oung-pao, 1906, pp. 216-45. 

tt Cf. Doc. Nos. 390, 537 of a.p. 87 and 94 respectively. 

® See Chavannes, Z"oung-fao, 1907, p. 156; for subse- 
quent references to /-ww as an important military base, 14. 
pp. 158, 161, 167, 214. See also Dix Jnscriptions, p. 19. 
As regards the exactly identical réle which the Himi oasis 
played in the history of subsequent Chinese reconquesis of 
Eastern Turkestin from T'ang times down to 1877, sce beiow, 
chap. xavur. sec. ii. 


"We shall sce below, chap. xxvi. sec. ii, that when 
Hsdan-tsang started in ao. 630 on his great adventure to the 
Western regions, he set out from Kua-chou, the present 
An-hsi, where the Jade Gate had by then been tranaferred, 
and made his way across the Pei-shan to Hami Cf. also 
chap. axvun. sec. i, for the topography of HsQan-tsang’s 
route. 

” Cf. Chavannes, 7“oung-pao, 1907, pp. 160 sq. 

“ See Chavannes, Toung-pao, 1906, p. 252; 1907, 
p. 167. 

" Cf. Chavannes, Toung-puo, 1907, pp. 214 Bq. 

“ Cf. Chavannes, Z“ouny-pao, 1906, pp. 213 84. 
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in a temple outside Barkul town, which M. Chavannes has edited and translated, records a great 
victory gained in a.v. 137 by a prefect of Tun-huang over the Hsiung-nu king Hu-yen, and claims 
that this secured order and calm for the frontier territory.” 

It is this very year which has furnished us with the last accurately-dated document from the 
Tun-huang Limes, T. xv. a. i. 6 (Doc, No. 536). The date a.v. 153 proposed for another record, 
Doc. No. 680, depends on an inferential calculation of a calendar, and is in any case not far 
removed from the latest certain date. Thus the records recovered from the ruined watch-stations 
bring us down to the period from which onwards historical notices of the Tun-huang Limes seem to 
cease in our accessible sources. Whatever the direct cause may have been, it seems safe to assume 
that the regular guarding of the wall and its towers did nut continue beyond the middle of the 
second century a.v. ‘he progressive disintegration of the empire under the last two Han emperors 
(a.b. 168-220), and still! more during the ‘Epoch of the Three Kingdoms’ (a.p, 221-77), might 
furnish an adequate explanation for this. Or else some connexion may be sought with the receding 
danger from the Hsiung-nu, whose great westward movement was soon about to begin. 

But if the fine of the Limes itself fell into neylect, it was different with the route to Lou-lan 
which led along it. The discussion of this route above has shown us that its continued contemporary 
use is proved by the account of the We “io composed between a.v. 239-65." We have also seen 
that, in the light of the conclusive evidence furnished by the dated documents found at the Lou-lan 
Site and ranging from a.p. 263 to 330, Lou-lan must be assumed to have retained a smal) Chinese 
garrison and a direct line of communication with Tun-huang and China right down to the first third 
of the fourth century a.v.2" In one of these documents, the fragment of a letter dated a.v. 312 
(Doc. No. 912), a departure from the * Jade Gate barrier’ is still directly mentioned. But whether 
this famous station was then still situated at T. x1v or had been moved nearer to Tun-huang, it is 
impossible to say. Fa-hsien on his journey in a.1. 400 to Shan-shan, i.e. the Charkhlik tract, must 
have passed by the caravan-track Jeading along the line of the abandoned Limes.** But though he 
correctly describes, as we have seen, the character of the desert crossed ex route, he makes no 
mention of the Jade Gate. 

1 am unable to trace any later reference either to the Tun-huang Limes wall or to the Jade 
Gate until we come to HsUan-tsang’s start for the Western regions, in or soon after a.p, 630. 
1 shall have occasion below to discuss fully the interesting account which the great pilgrim's Life 
furnishes of his secret departure past the Yu-mén barrier. Here it will suffice to point out that 
this account clearly places what was then locally known as the Jade Gate to the north of the old 
town of Kua-chou and on the left bank of the Su-lo Ho, not far from the present walled town of 
An-hsi. The five watch-towers pushed far out into the desert north-westwards which also figure in 
that narrative have to be looked for on the line of the still used road from An-hsi to ami. But 
the watch kept there must in all essential points have closely resembled that which centuries earlier 
was maintained at the outlying guard-posts beyond the ancient YU-mén. 

That nevertheless the old position of the Jade Gate was still remembered in T'ang times, at 
least in learned tradition, is proved by the interesting passage of the Céiu Tang shu, already referred 
to, which correctly places Yii-mén 118 li to the north-west of Shou-ch’ang, the present Nan-hu, and 
thus exactly at the site of T. x1v.%* That at Tun-huang itself popular notions on the subject were 


” See Chavannes, Dix /nscriptions, pp. 17 qq. Thsang, pp. 17 049.3 Beal, Life of Hiuen-istang, PP. 13 5qq: 
°® See above, pp. 555 5qq) = Cf. below, chap. xxvit. sec. i. 

" CI. above, pp. 407 #qq.; Chavannes, Documents, p. iv. * See above, p. 621. The passage (Chi Tang shu, 
= See above, p. 568. chap. 40, fol. 47 v*] is known to me only from Dr. Giles's paper 


* Cf. below, chap. xxvi. eec. ii; Julien, Vie de Hrourn- on the Zuu-Auang tu, J.R.AS., 1914, p- 713. 
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less clear towards the end of the T'ang period or soon alter is shown by the short text on the 
Mirabilia of Tun-huang, the 7un-huang /z, which Dr. Giles has edited and translated from one of 
our Chiien-fotung manuscripts. In this text, which probably belongs to the tenth century and 
cannot be older than the ninth, we read: ‘West of the city [of Sha-chou or Tun-huang] is the 
Yang Barrier, which is the same as the ancient Yi-mén (Jade Gate) Barrier.... It connects China 
with the capital of Shan-shan, but the natural obstacles of the route and its deficiency in water and 
vegetation make it difficult to traverse. The frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to the east of 
Sha-chou.’” Evidently local popular tradition still vaguely remembered that the Jade Gate was 
once situated west of Tun-huang, though it erroneously identified it with the Yang Barrier. The 
notice, at any rate, is of some interest as definitely mentioning the shift of the ‘frontier-gate’ to the 
east which Hstian-tsang’s Zz/e presupposes to have already taken place, and also as correctly describing 
the mountain route towards Charkhlik which passed through the Yang Barrier. 

Of much greater antiquarian interest for us is another passage which closes the Txn-huang /u, 
and which a notice of the Sha chou chth fortunately amplifies and corrects. ‘The Great Wall, built 
under the Former Han dynasty, passes 63 li to the north of the city and runs due west out into 
the desert’ ** We see here clearly that the remains of the Limes wall and its origin were still 
known to the people of ‘T'un-huang about the tenth century a.p. The nearest point of the wall 
where it passed north of the Sha-chou town of T'ang times may be placed, according to my 
surveys of 1914, at a distance of about 16 miles, which agrees very closely with the 63 li of 
the text. 

The fragment of the Ska chou chih which Mr. Lo Chén-yu has published fram a Chiien-fo-tung 
manuscript in M. Pelliot’s collection, and of which Dr. Giles has translated an extract in his note, 
adds to the above several very interesting details about the remains of the Limes which were known 
when this text was composed, apparently towards the close of the T'ang period or not very long 
after. They deserve to be quoted in full here: ‘The ancient wall is 8 feet high, 10 feet wide at 
the base, 4 feet wide at the top. It passes 63 li north of Tun-huang and extends eastwards for 
180 li to the Chieh-t'ing Signal-station J ae #E, where it enters the territory of Ch‘ang-lo hsien in 
Kua-chou ; towards the west it reaches as far as the Chil-tsé (Winding Lake) Signal-station 
Hh #2 #£, a distance of 212 li, running out into the desert due west in the direction of the territory 
of Shih-ch'éng #7 gf (Charkhlik).’ 

Both the measurements and the distances given appear to me to be based upon carefully 
collected local information. Taking the ruined wall first, we find a remarkably close agreement 
between the width indicated for it at the base and the actual measurements which I secured from 
different sections of the Limes. If we assume that the record of the Sha chou chih's informant was taken 
with a foot measure such as I excavated at T. vit and T. x1, the 10 Chinese inches of which were 
equal to 9 British inches? we get as the result of the equation 10:9:: 100: x, a width in British 
measure of go inches, or 7 feet 6 inches, for the base of the wall. This shows a remarkably close 
agreement with the average of base measurements which | obtained at numerous points of the wall, 


® CI. Giles, J.R.A.S., 1914, Pp. 715 899.; also his re- 
translation, /.R.A.S., 1915, P. 45» Our detailed examination 
above of the archaeological and topographical facts bearing 
on the true location of the Yi-mén and Yang barriers in 
Han times makes it unnecessary to discuss here the con- 
clusion which Dr. Giles thought it possible to base upon the 
Tun-huang Iu passage reproduced above ; cf. above, pp. 623 5q- 
I doubt whether, in view of the archaeological evidence 


now available, the late and vagne statement in that passage 
can be used in the way suggested lo explain how Li Kuang:li 
in 103 B.c. seached Tun-huang, while the Jade Gate stood at 
Nan-hu, ete. 

™* See above, pp. 622 sq. 

™ See Giles, /.#.A.S., 1915, p. 47, for the rectified trans- 
lation. 

© Cf, above, pp. 660, 668. 
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and also with the regulation length, 7 feet, of the fascines used in its construction."* The statement 
of width on the top does not lend itself to such an exact test, as it necessarily varies now with the 
different state of preservation in the surviving sections of the wall, Judging from the height indicated, 
only 8 Chinese feet or 6 British, the wall, where that old Chinese antiquary measured it, must have 
been already badly decayed, and taking into account the extent of abrasion through the action of 
the wind which I have often observed, the measurement of only 4 Chinese feet may have been 
perfectly correct as far as the actual width went. Originally, ] have reason to believe, it could 
nowhere have been much less than 6} feet as measured by me east of T. xxxv, while the height was 
found, even in the present ruined state of the wall, to rise in places to above 10 feet. 

Turning to the measurements of distance which the Sha chou chih records for the ancient wall, 
it is easy to account for the 180 li given as its extent eastwards. Reckoned from a point on the 
line of the Limes where it runs due north of the site of old Sha-chou, this takes us approximately to 
beyond T. xxxv (Map No. 81. u. 3), where in 1907 I traced the easternmost remains of the wall 
towards An-hsi. When resuming my exploration of the Limes in 1914 from this point, I found the 
wall to the east almost completely effaced for a considerable distance, evidently owing to the pre- 
valence of abrading drift-sand in this area. The distance from a point due north of Sha-chou to 
beyond T. xxxv, where, as I believe, the '‘ CAzeh-fing Signal-station’ may be placed, is approximately 
35 miles in a straight line, which agrees very closely with the 180 li mentioned in the text. From 
the same point the distance of 212 li measured in the opposite direction to the west, if converted 
into miles at the same approximate value of § li to 1 mile,** would bring us near the lake which is 
overlooked by the conspicuous watch-post T. xx and into which the Su-lo Ho expands after leaving 
the Khara-nor (Map No. 78. a. 3). The configuration of this lake and of the wide lagoons adjoining 
it north of T. xvi might well account for the designation of the C/h'#-tsé, or ‘ Winding Lake’, 
signal-station mentioned by the text, The reference to the wall ‘ running out into the desert due 
west in the direction of the territory of Shih-ch'éng’ shows plainly that the local informant was 
aware of the westernmost extension of the Limes and of the route to Charkhlik which passes along 
and beyond it. We have seen above that Siih-+h'éng, or the ‘ Stone town’, was the name given in 
T'ang times to the site within the present Charkhlik oasis.” 

With this late but strikingly accurate local notice we have reached the latest of the Chinese 
records concerning the Tun-huang Limes and the Jade Gate which I am able to trace at present.” 
In Jate mediaeval times, when China followed once again a policy of strict seclusion towards Central 
Asia and the West, a ‘barrier’ maintained much further east took the place of the Jade Gate. But 
the discussion of it belongs to a subsequent chapter." 


™ To these 7 feet must be added the average thickness, 
apparently 4~5 inches, of the revetment fascines longitudinally 
.fixed on either side of the alternate layers of fascines and 
stamped clay 7 cf. above, pp. 568, 570,606, 678 ; below, p. 736. 

= For other evidence supporting this value of about one- 
fifth of a mile for the # in Central Asia, see, ¢.g., above, 
Pp. 559, 649, 716; below, chap. xxvuut. sec. i, etc. 

® See above, pp. 306, 320. 

© Here I may conveniently note the curious fact that in 
the Chinese map engraved on stone in aD. 1137, but 
probably drawn about a century earlier, which M. Chavannes 
has edited (B.Z.F.E.0., 1903, pp. 214 sqq. carte A), the 


ancient Wall of Han Wu-ti is still indicated in an approxi- 
mately correct position. Its western end is marked with the 
name ¥d-mén kuan, some distance to the west of Kua[-chou}, 
i.e, An-hsi. Beyond An-hsi the wall is shown as running to 
the north-easi, crossing a great lake or marsh and ending near 
another which receives a river coming from the south-west, 
T suspect that by the latter is meant the Su-chou R. branch 
of the Etsin-gol, to which I tmaced the Limes in r914. 
I regret that I am unable to follow up this interesting carlo- 
graphical record further at present. 

" See below, chap, xxvir. sec. ii, on the ‘Gale’ of Céra- 
yf kuan, . 
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Section III—MAIN FEATURES OF THE REMAINS OF 
THE LIMES 


Before reviewing the data which the Chinese documents published by M. Chavannes furnish as 
regards the organization and daily routine of the Tun-huang Limes, it will be convenient to note, 
as it were in a bird's-eye view, the main characteristic features of the extant remains of the Limes 
of which, as the result of my explorations, 1 have given a detailed description in the preceding 
chapters. We have seen a continuvus line, capable of being watched and protected, coming from 
the east and stretching away for about a hundred miles westwards into the gravel desert until it 
strikes a natural flanking defence in the terminal marsh basin of the Sulo Ho. Throughout, the 
line of the Limes keeps close to the course of the Su-lo Ho with the obvious purpose of utilizing 
the river as an advanced ‘ wet border’ northward, just as the Romans did on many a Limes line 
of their empire, e.g. on the Danube.’ 

The Chinese Limes of Tun-huang, in keeping with its character as a portion of the ‘Great 
Wall’, shows a line of wall uniform and absolutely continuous, except in places where the general 
direction permitted its designers to substitute impassable marshes or lakes, and thus to economize 
in constructive effort as well as in the maintenance of watch-posts. The saving effected was doubly 
important on desert ground bare of all resources.* Exact parallels to this, too, can be found on the 
Limes lines of the Romans, e.g. where they took their chain of frontier posts across the string of 
‘Shott’, or salt marshes, south of Tunis or across the Kara-su lakes of the Dobrucha. Every- 
where we can also trace the care taken to turn to full advantage whatever facilities the configuration 
of the ground offered for securing a good outlook or easily defended positions.‘ 

The same intelligent adaptation to physical conditions is observed in the method of constructing 
the wall, or agger. We have seen that along the whole length of the Tun-huang Limes it is partly 
built of fascines; placed crosswise in regular layers, which alternated with others of stamped clay 
and gravel, they assured protection to the wall against corrosion by wind-driven sand, that most 
powerful agent of destruction throughout this desert region.’ As material for the fascines, use was 
made either of reeds or of branches of tamarisks and wild poplars, whichever could be secured 
nearer.° The regular length of these fascines was about 7 feet, and this, together with the longi- 
tudinally fixed fascine revetment, determined the thickness of the wall, which along the whole 
length of the Limes here discussed originally measured from 7} to 8 feet. The fact that the water 
needed for reducing the layers of stamped clay to cement-like consistency had, along a great portion 
of the wall, to be brought over considerable distances makes the exploit of its rapid construction all 
the more remarkable. : 

Behind the wall, and nowhere far from it, rose the long chain of watch-towers intended for 
those who had to keep immediate guard over the line of the Limes and transmit signals and. 
communications along it. At almost all the towers remains could be traced of quarters for the small 
detachments which garrisoned these posts and furnished watchmen and patrols, The distances 
between the watch-towers varied considerably according to the character and importance of the 
ground which had to be guarded, the extent of the view which the position occupied by the tower 
commanded, and similar local considerations which the detailed descriptions given above of the 
various sections of the Limes and a study of the map will help to explain. Here it will suffice to 


"CE Komemann, Die neueste Limesforschung, Klio, vii. 569, 606, 681; Kornemann, Xi, vii. p. 93. 
pp. 79, 81. * See above, pp. 600, 634, 641 5q., 662, 681, etc. 
" Cf above, pp. 662 sqq., 738. * Cf. above, pp. 568, 570, 606, ele. 


2 Cf. Cagnat, L'armée romaine d’Afrigue (and ed.). pp. * Cf. above, e.g. pp. 563, 592, 718. 
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mention that, whereas on the section explored to the north-east of Tun-huang there were watch- 
towers (T. xxxtt-xxxv) to be found within three-quarters of a mile of each other, the distances on 
the terminal western stretch of the Limes were generally greater, and in one case as much as 
43 miles in length.? On the south-western flank of the Limes, which was well protected by the 
great natural defence of extensive marshes, and therefore left without a line of wall, we find, on the 
average, intervals of about 5 miles between the watch-stations.* The high commanding positions 
on which they were placed here made it easy to secure visibility for signals. It is for the same 
reason that also along the proper Limes wall we find high isolated clay ridges, or Mesas, invariably 
selected, where available, as the positions for watch-towers.» In a number of instances where 
conditions were particularly favourable the building of a proper tower could thus be saved, a mere 
guard-room on the top of a high Mesa base equally serving its purpose.'® 

The watch-towers were always built solid and square, tapering towards the top; but they 
varied considerably in size, height, and materials used for construction. We find bases from 16 to 
24 feet square.!"| Owing to the broken condition of the top it is often impossible to determine the 
original height. But by the side of towers still reaching 30 feet or so in their actual state (T. v, v1. d) 
we have others where the original elevation, as marked by the floor of the guard-room, was not 
more than 8-13 feet.'? No doubt, the height adopted for individual towers was largely determined 
by the elevation of the place they occupied and by the range of vision which was aimed at for 
watching or signalling. The choice of the materials used in construction similarly depended on 
local circumstances. In most cases where bricks, always sun-dried, were employed, we find that 
water was not available on the spot ; over distances or to heights the transport of bricks was, no 
doubt, easier than that of water in quantities such as would have been needed for the puddling of 
stamped clay.'* The size of the bricks shows little variation, a circumstance pointing to approxi- 
mately contemporary construction of the towers."* The use of stamped clay, usually in layers 3 to 
4 inches thick, may safely be taken as an indication that water was at the time of construction 
obtainable at no great distance."* The same observation, with a modification, applies also to 
another local material, clods of hard salt-impregnated clay, of which T. x (Fig. 174) furnishes 
a striking example.'¢ Soil producing such clods would ordinarily hold only brackish, undrinkable 
water, Whatever the building material used was, we find it always strengthened by the insertion 
of those layers of reeds, usually after three courses of bricks, stamped clay, or clods, which I have 
come to look for in this region in all structures of Chinese origin belonging to Han times or those 


immediately following. 


7 See T, x1. c-d in map Pl. 33. In this case the two 
watch-towers thus separated occupied opposite shores of 
a southern bay of Lake Khara-ndr. Thus the intervening 
distance was defended by nature, and guarding and visibility 
for signals easily assured. Where the foreground was coupé 
and for other reasons also needed a specially careful watching, 
as between T. xvit-xvn. a, or T. xix-xx, we Gnd the interval 
reduced to one mile only. 

" See above, p. 641. 

* Cf. above, p. 634 (T. 1v. a, b), pp. 572, 66a (T. 1x, x), 
p. 666 (T. x1), p. 697 (T. mtv. a), p. yar (T. xv), p. 712 
(T. xv. a), pp. 717 8q. (T. xux, xx), pp. 718 sq. (T. xxi- 
xxi. a-c), p. 720 (T. xxmt). 

© See above, pp. 712, 717 3q- (T. xvtt. a, x0x, xx1). 

" E.g.in T. 3, xxin, axxiv, the bases are 16 square ; 
T. vit, xt, x00. a, aim, xvt have bases 23~24’ square. 


16 


In addition, the masonry was reinforced by the insertion within the towers 


See pp. 711, 221 (T. xvt, xmmt. a). 

¥ This consideration probably accounts for the use of 
bricks at T. tv. b, vi. a—c, vii, 1x, IX. @ XIU, MEV. @, KV=XVH, 
Mix—wxt, axt. b, xe. a, xxv. Al T. nit, a1 a, KV. a, 
where also bricks were used, water was, however, nol far off. 

‘The prevalent size is 14-15 by 7~8 inches, with 
a thickness of 4~5 inches; see T. tv. b, vi, a—c, vitt, XM, 
xIV. a, XV. 8, Mv-Kvil, xxu.a A slightly bigger size, 17- 
18” by 6-9", with a thickness of 44-5”, is found at T. rx. a, 
xt. a, xxt, xxvii. It may be noted that the size of bricks, 12 
by 6-7 inches, found in the ruined shrine near T. xurm (see 
above, p. 6o1) is a further proof of its late date. 

™ Stamped clay is found used, e.g., at T. 1, 0, ¥, ed, 
XVII, XXEL C, XMVI, XNVITI-EXXIY, 

™ Hard lumps of salt-impregnated clay are employed in 
Ti . ¢, X, 21, XEN, XxXUIT, 
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of a framework of solid Toghrak timber, as seen in Figs. 150, 169. No wonder that, built with 
constructive methods so excellently adapted to the peculiar physical conditions of these desert 
marches, the ruined watch-towers of the Limes could brave wind-erosion and other destructive 
forces for over two thousand years. 

I have already referred to the small guard-rooms still found on the tops of certain towers,!? and 
it appears @ friori certain that some shelter of this kind, or at least a protective parapet, must 
have been provided on all for the men on guard, even though the broken condition or present 
inaccessibility of the top did not allow me to verify this directly. That access to the tops of the 
towers was necessary for observation and signalling is obvious. But there is also direct evidence 
of it in the remains of stairs still found at certain towers and in the foot-holds provided on others, 
There the men on watch were expected to clamber up to the top by means of a rope, a method 
I stil] saw in use nowadays at modern watch-towers of Tun-huang, Su-chou, and neighbouring 
tracts of Kan-su.’* Such foot-holds must have specially recommended themselves on occasions 
when the tops of the towers had to serve as places of safety from attack for the small detachments 
there stationed, In fact, even where stairs were provided it is very probable that they Jed up only 
as far as the roof of the quarters, whence the remaining height of the tower would have to be 
climbed by rope and foot-holds. 

In any case, such defensive purpose is directly attested by the frequent instances where big 
stones were found either still on the top, as originally stored as missiles, or else lying at the foot of 
towers after the top had crumbled away in ruin. Arrangements for this primitive but, under 
quasi-archaic conditions, very helpful method of defence could be observed everywhere on the walls 
of the fortified villages (p'ao-t2i) and farms with which the cultivated areas of Tun-huang, Su-chou, 
and other outlying tracts of Kan-su are studded. Even on the walls of Ch'ien-lung’s imposing 

‘gate’ castle of Chia-yii kuan I found this quaint ancient armament stored. Any defensive value 
that the watch-towers may have claimed was limited to their use as places of refuge by the few men 
there stationed in the event of sudden irruption. That they could not have been intended for the 
active defence of the wall is also proved in/er a/ia by the greatly varying distance between them 
and the wall. Where the distance was small, as at T, xxtx, xxx (19 and 26 feet respectively), the 
wall was made to curve round like a little bastion. Elsewhere, as at T. vim and x1, we find the 
wall passing the tower at distances of 24 yards and more. 

That the towers were regularly kept plastered and painted is proved by the successive layers 
of whitewash found on parts of their faces where they had been protected by the walls of quarters 
subsequently built on.2! The object, no doubt, was mainly to make the towers, more visible from 
a distance at night or in the dust haze of windy days. Whether the quarters, of which remains 
could actually be traced below most of the towers, were always later additions could not be 
determined owing to the poor preservation of many of these ruins. But an examination of the 
plans showing the structural arrangement of the quarters, wherever it was still traceable with some 
degree of accuracy, suffices to show how extremely confined the accommodation ordinarily provided 
was. Even at T. vi.b, an important post, as we have seen, the space available within the extant 
quarters would scarcely have allowed more than a dozen men to find shelter with a minimum of 

Cf. above, p. 7373 also pp. 651, 721, 717, 721 con- ™ See above, pp. 645, 658, 681, as regards T. vi. b, 
cerning T. vi. ¢, XVI, XIX, XXI, RXHI. a vin, xm. For the layers of whitewash found on the walls 

8 Stairs were preserved under the ruins of adjoining of posts on the Roman Limes in Africa, ef. Cagnal, Z’armee 
quarlers, e.g. at T. rv. b, vt. b, vm, 1x. a, xt. Foot-holds romaine d’ Afrigue, p. Got. 

could be clearly traced on towers like T. vt.¢,d, vt. = CI. Plans Pl. 34, 36-39 for the quarters of T. tt, 1. b, 


" Cf. above, pp. 639 sq. Y, vi. by C, VIM, XM, XU. a, XIII, XIV, a, KVT, XIX, XKVI. 
™® See Deseré Cathay, ii. p. 277. 
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comfort. This point deserves to be specially noted with regard to questions raised by the documents 
about the organization of the detachments which in ordinary times were actually stationed on the 
Limes Wall. The plans sufficiently illustrate the disposition of the small rooms to which apparently, 
for reasons of safety, access was gained only by a single narrow entrance.” The walls were mostly 
built of bricks of the same size as generally found in the masonry of the towers, and they, too, were 
amply covered with whitewash. 

It only remains for us to pass in rapid review the few ruins, distinct from the wall and watch- 
towers and yet connected with the Limes, which I was able to trace, and of which the true character 
has been revealed by my explorations. As they have in each case been fully discussed, the briefest 
reference will suffice here. Starting from the east, we have first the ancient magazine, which is 
represented by the imposing ruin of T. xvitt, situated in a carefully selected position on what is 
still the route towards Lop. We have documentary proof that it goes back to the first century 1.c., 
and we are justified in assuming that it was probably built at the same time as the westernmost 
extension of the Limes and the first organization of the military and trade route to Lou-lan. Of the 
traffic which then passed along it, the great size and solidity of the structure affords striking evidence. 
Next we come to the site of V#-mén, or the Jade Gate, marked by the small but massive fort and 
the adjoining débris-covered mound of T. x1v. This site, too, is on the direct route to Lop, and its 
position was carefully chosen to meet the needs of a headquarters station and point @appui for 
the ‘barrier’ (4uan) which formed the terminal and most exposed section of the Limes.“ The 
detailed discussion in the preceding sections of the historical notices referring to the Jade Gate 
makes it unnecessary to emphasize the importance and interest of this site. Badly decayed as the 
remains on the mound adjoining the ancient fort are, the extent of refuse-heaps there found and 
the contents of the documents which they yielded clearly show that the site must have been 
occupied during Han times by an agglomeration of quarters, numerous if probably not very 
substantial. The last remark applies also to the site of T. xv. a, due north of the Jade Gate and 
only a short distance behind the Limes wall. I have, I believe, proved above that it was occupied 
by a subsidiary ‘gate’ station of Yul-mén controlling the ‘New Route of the North’ opened 


_ about a.p. 2.73 


We next pass the small watch-station of T. x1, placed at a point where the configuration of the 
ground made it particularly easy to exercise additional police control over the traffic on the Lou-lan 
route.* Then, after sighting from afar the outpost of T. 1x. a, thrown out well beyond the wall for 
the sake of a better command of the foreground, which was here unprotected by marshes,” we arrive 
at the terminal western corner of the Limes, T. tv. I have fully explained aboye the indications 
which lead me to assume that there once stood here an entrenched camp or caravan halting-place 
capable of defence.** Unfortunately, the physical conditions at this locality have deprived us of 
documentary evidence to verify the character of the scanty remains, Finally, following the line 
of the watch-towers échelonned along the south-west flank of the Limes, we come to the site of 
T. vt. b, where an abundant harvest of documents going back to the first half of the first century u,c. 
has allowed us to recognize a small station forming the sectional headquarters for the outposts that 
guarded the extreme flank of the Limes.” 

One more remark in conclusion. There probably never existed on our globe a systematically 
organized and guarded border-line stretching over desert ground which was as barren and forbidding 


™ Cf. T. vi-b, ¢, T. vat, xxvu in Plane Pl, 34, 37, 38. ® Cf. above, p. 662. 
™ See above, pp. 683 9qq- ™ Sce above, pp. 636 sq. 
© Cf. above, pp. 705 sqq. ” Cl. above, pp. 644 5qq- 


™ See above, pp. 679 6q. 
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as that traversed by the Great Wall beyond Tun-huang must have been all through historical times. 
This geographical fact once properly recognized forces upon us two conclusions which have their 
special antiquarian bearing. In the first place, we must realize that on such ground the constant 
maintenance of considerable detachments or bodies of troops, along a line which for great stretches 
was devoid even of water, would have presented most serious difficulties about supplies and 
transport. This makes it obvious that the regular pickets stationed at the watch-towers along the 
Limes wall in ordinary times must have been small, probably limited to the minimum compatible 
with the maintenance of an efficient signal and patrol service and with the protection of the line 
from such incursions as a few raiders might attempt at a time. The larger bodies, which would 
have been needed to repel any possible inroad in force across the deser north and west, could be 
kept available only within, or quite close to, the habitable areas of the Nan-hu and Tun-huang oases, 
In the second place, it appears to me very improbable that on such ground, for the most part 
absolutely bare gravel desert and almost everywhere so open that even mere débris heaps of 
completely decayed towers, less than a dozen feet high, could be sighted with ease miles away, 
structural remains of any consequence, other than those actually explored, could have escaped the 
notice of myself and my assistants, while we repeatedly crossed and recrossed the area within the 
westernmost Limes for months. We shall see further on how this observation warrants us in 
drawing certain inferences from purely negative evidence and in using them for the interpretation 
of statements contained in our documents from the Limes. 


Section 1V.—MILITARY AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 


In our review of the antiquarian information to be found in the documents from the Limes it 
will be convenient to start with those records which can throw some light on the general organization 
of the Tun-huang border, and subsequently to proceed to the far more numerous class furnishing 
details about those who kept watch there and about the varied aspects of their duties and daily life. 
Among the former records by far the most important is the complete and neatly written, but in some 
places effaced, slip T. vi. b. i. 289 (Doc., No. 60, Plate 111), It reproduces an ‘ imperial order given 
to the governor of [the command of] Chiu-ch'#an' and manifestly relating to the establishment of 
a military colony on the border. The order fitst mentions ‘two thousand from among the garrison 
soldiers of the command of Tun-huang’, who apparently together with others ‘from the command 
of Chiu-ch'tan’ were to be raised for the enterprise. ‘The ssi-ma and his subordinates, together 
with the generals, soldiers, and [indigenous] functionaries, will proceed to occupy a locality in order 
to establish there an agricultural colony. It will be the duty of the governor to examine the 
configuration of the places. By utilizing natural obstacles a rampart will be constructed in order to 
exercise control far away.’ The order closes with a formal injunction often found at the end of 
other documents from the Limes: ‘Let there be no negligence of any kind, and be the orders 
conformed to.’ ° 

{f we carefully consider the context of the edict reproduced in the document and the place 
where the latter was found, it appears to me difficult to doubt that the agricultural colony of soldiers 
to be established must have been connected with the extension of the Limes beyond Tun-huang. 
General as the terms of the edict are, it yet refers clearly to the construction of a defensive line 
which was to guard the outlying ground to a distance; it was to be built with due regard to the 
‘configuration of the ground’ and with whatever advantages could be derived from the use of 
natural obstacles. After our detailed survey of the westernmost portion of the Limes it is needless 
to emphasize how closely the directions here given are reflected by its actual features. The 
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mention of the ‘command of Tun-huang’ proves that the edict must be later than 111 .c, while 
the reference made to the ‘command of Chiu-ch‘lan’, i.e. Su-chou, suggests that it dates from 
atime when the latter still retained its original character as the true advanced base for Chinese 
expansion into Central Asia! Considering that the documents found at T. vi. b go back as far as 
68 n.c.,? there is no chronological difficulty about assuming that the imperial edict quoted in our 
document belongs to the years after 102-101 3.c., when, as we have seen above, the westernmost 
extension of the Limes beyond Tun-huang took place.?’ I have shown also that this extension is 
likely to have been planned from the first to reach the natural line of defence on the south-west, 
including the station of T. v1. b where the record was found. 

The question how a document that reproduces the imperial edict connected with that extension 
actually found its way to this station obviously need not trouble us. The big refuse-heap of 
T. vt. b. i had undoubtedly received the contents of an old office archive. The only problem is 
how to explain that part of the edict which relates to the foundation of a military agricultural colony, 
or rather where to locate it. That the establishment of such colonies in the protected belt along 
the great highway westwards was an integral part of the Emperor Wu-ti’s ‘forward policy’, from 
the time when it first pushed the continuation of the 'Great Wall’ beyond the Yellow River, is 
clearly proved by the Chinese historical notices discussed at the beginning of this chapter! Without 
Chinese colonies organized on a military basis it would have been impossible to assure either the 
maintenance ‘of the troops needed for guarding the Limes or the provisions needed for the trade 
caravans, expeditions, and political missions, the secure movement of which it was the main object 
of that policy to render possible ; for any scanty settled population that the cultivable tracts along 
the foot of the Nan-shan may have contained while held by the Hsiung-nu and their equally 
nomadic predecessors, the Yueh-chih, was removed on the Chinese conquest, as the Former Han 
Annals distinctly record. Yet I feel equally certain on geographical grounds and from the actual 
survey of the ground that such an agricultural colony could not have been placed anywhere along 
the actual line of the wall beyond the Khara-nér, and still less by the edge of the terminal marsh 
basin of the Su-lo Ho where the watch-station T. v1. b stood. / 

The full account I have given above of the physical features of the desert area traversed by the 
Limes west of Tun-huang * makes it unnecessary to support this statement by detailed explanations 
of a topographical nature. Cultivation was never possible within historical times either in the marshy 
depressions which skirt the terminal course of the Su-lo Ho or on the gravel plateaus which overlook 
and divide them. The plateaus could never have been irrigated from the Su-lo Ho owing to their 
elevation and the general configuration of the ground. Nor could there have been, during historical 
times, a sufficient permanent supply of water at the foot of the hills west of Nan-hu to cross the huge 
gravel glacis, partly covered with high dunes, and assure irrigation south or south-west of the Limes. 
That agriculture without irrigation would have been as impossible here in ancient times as it 
is nowadays scarcely needs emphasizing. Nothing could demonstrate better the exceptionally arid 
climate of this region since early times than the bare fact that wooden documents thrown out 
on a refuse-heap in the first century B.c. had survived, often in an almost perfect state, until I came 
to recover them from under a few inches of gravel or rubbish. These observations are supported by 
the fact that nowhere along the Limes west of Tun-huang were even the slightest indications 
of permanent ancient occupation traceable, apart from the remains of the watch-towers and stations 
described. 


' Ch above, p. 724; Chavannes, Documents, p. v,note 5. * ‘ CI. above, pp. 724 sqq- 
© Cf. above, p 647; Doc. No. agg. "Cf. Wytie, . Anthrop. Inst, x. p. 22; above, p. 728. 
" See above, p. 738. * Cf. above, chap. xvu-K1t, pussim. 
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We are thus forcibly led to conclude, as the only acceptable explanation of that record, that the 
new agricultural colony prescribed by the imperial edict must have either been created by an exten- 
sion of the cultivated area of the main Tun-huang oasis or else established at what is now the small 
oasis of Nan-hu. It is at least certain that only in these two areas could fresh land be brought under 
cultivation yielding the produce needed by the two thousand odd military settlers who were to guard 
the newly advanced Limes. We have no means of definitely deciding at which of the two oases the 
new ‘agricultural colony’ was actually settled. But the close connexion which historical texts attest 
between the Yang barrier placed at Nan-hu and that of the Jade Gate, as well as the fact that Nan-hu 
was certainly 2 much nearer base of supply for the Jade Gate and the westernmost section of the 
Limes than Tun-huang, points to the probability of the former locality being intended. We have 
seen that the water-supply available for the Nan-hu oasis is likely to have been once considerably 
greater than it now is.? In any case there is the significant fact that the distance from the ancient 
granary of the Limes, T. xviu," to the northernmost point of Nan-hu cultivation, as it existed 
in recent times, is only about half of that to the nearest point of the Tun-huang oasis, 

The main conclusion which results from our examination of the imperial decree is important in 
several ways) The fact that the defence of the Limes beyond Tun-huang was provided for by 
a colony of soldier cultivators settled on land at some distance from the ine of the wall helps, as we 
shall see further on, to explain certain statements in the documents which we might otherwise have 
found difficult to reconcile with the archaeological indications furnished by the actual remains of the 
Limes, It makes it in particular much easier for us to understand how it was possible to maintain 
a permanent organization during more than two centuries for the watching and, whenever needed, 
the active defence of a border line which was extended for so considerable a distance through 
absolute desert bare of all resources. The small pickets which in ordinary times kept watch and 
guard at the towers on the Limes, and which alone the much-confined quarters actually traceable 
could possibly have accommodated, would in times of danger be strengthened and supported by the 
larger bodies of military colonists from which they had been detached, as it were, on outpost duty. 

The evidence concerning details of the organization here assumed that is obtainable from other 
records of the Limes will best be discussed later on. Here it will suffice if I draw attention to two 
important facts which at the outset hold out strong support for the general view just set forth. In 
the first place, we must keep in mind what has been explained in a previous chapter about the 
physical conditions of the Su-lo Ho basin and the strict limitation of its resources,” and remember 
that the same applies also in the main to the narrow belt of cultivable tracts eastwards along the foot 
of the Nan-shan. The difficulties thus caused for the maintenance of troops must have made them- 
selves felt quite as much in ancient as they certainly have in modern times.'® No system could have 
been better adapted to overcome them than one combining the provision of a permanent local force 
for the Limes with the production of the food supplies which it needed. It is obvious that such 
a system was workable only on a basis which would allow the bulk of the soldier colonists to remain 
near their lands except in times of emergency, while the actual guard and signal service along the 
desert Limes were carried on by small detachments in turn. This convenient distribution of the 


* Cf, above, pp. 614 sq., 627 sq. 

* See above, pp. 714 5q- 

° Cf. above, pp. 579 8qq- 

When Tso Tsung-t'ang’s and Liu Chin-lang’s forces 
alter 1873 slowly made their way through Western Kan-su 
for the reconquest of the ‘ New Dominion ', the chief obstacle 
to their advance was the want of sufficient supplies from the 
oases along the great route skirting the north foot of the 


Nan-shan, where the Tungan inroads had greatly reduced or 
practically exterminated the population. The story, often re- 
peated, that the reconquering Chinese army had to balt for 
a year al each of the chief stages in order to sow and reap 
the corn which it needed for its further advance specifically 
applica to its progress along what once was the north-west 
extension of the ‘Great Wall’, 
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border troops between detachments garrisoning the watch-towers and much larger reserves. kept 
available in the nearest permanently inhabited area was not likely to be abandoned even after 
a change may have taken place in the composition of the border force at some subsequent period. 

But support quite as convincing is furnished by the analogy of the arrangements prevailing on 
the /imites of the West, both in classical and modern times. It is unnecessary to point out here at 
length how great a part was played in the Limes policy of the Roman Empire by the military 
colonies which were established in the newly-conquered border territories, either to protect the great 
strategic routes, the true /imites of the periods of expansion, or to provide for the defence of the lines 
of posts safeguarding the occupied areas from barbarian raids and the like. While the regular 
Legions, representing the offensive forces of the Empire and kept as general reserves, were con- 
centrated in big cantonments, often far behind the actual border lines, their protection was entrusted 
to bodies of auxiliary troops from the border territories themselves. Without being permanently 
embodied this militia held fortified camps capable of effective defence in case of serious inroads. 
From these again small detachments were pushed out to garrison the towers which guarded the 
exterior Limes, and to patrol any continuous rampart, ditch, palisade, or other barrier that might 
have been drawn to link up the towers and to demarcate the actual [rontier."' 

A very instructive parallel is to be found also inthe organization of an extensive and historically 
interesting Limes system of modern Europe which survived almost down to our own times, I mean 
the military border territory, or ‘Militar-Grenze’, which was created by the Austrian Centra] 
Government at the beginning of the eighteenth century after the complete expulsion of the Turkish 
power from Hungary.'* This territory was constituted from those districts of Hungary proper, 
Transylvania, and Croatia which adjoined the north bank of the Danube and Save, then forming the 
frontier towards the Turkish empire. The purpose aimed at was to provide a Limes which would 
render the newly reconquered borders safe from marauding inroads of Turkish irregulars and the 
like. Only thus was it possible to assure the peaceful development of vast tracts further north which, 
owing to the Turkish wars of more than a century and a half and the constant border troubles filling 
the intervals, had become almost waste. There was,-no doubt, also a definite intention from the first 
to create in this modern Limes a convenient military base for further expansion south of the Save 
and Danube, such as was actually pursued during the first third of the eighteenth century. But 
subsequently, as Turkish power weakened, the function of the ‘Grenze’ became more and more 
confined to that of a police and quarantine border, and thus corresponded very closely to the 
“barrier ’ or évan character of the Chinese ‘Great Wall’. Even this function had practically ceased 
before the final restitution of the territory occupied by the ‘Grenz’ regiments to the civil administra- 
tions of Hungary and Croatia took place in 1872. 


The works in which the military system maintained for 
the protection of the different border provinces of the Roman 
Empire are discussed in their general features are not 
accessible to me now. Buta reference to Prof. Kornemann’s 
comprehensive historical synopsis of the Roman Limes 
systems, Kio, vil. pp. 77, 85 and passim, will show that the 
dispositions sketched above in bare outlines prevailed duting 
the periods when the Empire pursued a powerful policy on its 
frontiers. 

I particularly regret my inability to refer to Prof, v. 
Domaszewski’s important paper on the Beneficiarit there 
repeatedly quoted (Aso, vii. pp. 73, 77 elc.), as their settle- 
Tents seem to correspond closely in character and functiona 
lo the early military colonies on the westernmost Chinese 





Limes. Cr. also the references made to the coloniae velerano- 
yum on the Roman borders, sbid., p. 67, and the consistenies 
along the Danube Limes, p, too. 

% The above brief sketch of the ‘Grenze’ system on the 
Danube and Save is based on the general knowledge that 
U possess of its history and of the conditions under which it 
was maintained down to the days of my early youth, No 
literature is at present accessible to me on the subject. In 
the interest of historical research it is much to bedhoped that 
the organization of this very complete Limca eystem of 
modern Europe may have been thoroughly studied and 
tecorded by a competent historian while the documents ond 
local knowledge concerning it were still fully available. 
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Organiza- What makes the comparison with this modern Limes on the Danube of direct interest to 

ee cemile us here are certain essential facts about the origin of its settlements and its military organiza- 

on Danube, tion. As the tracts comprised in the ‘Grenze’ had become very largely deserted during the long 
preceding period of Turkish aggression and misrule, population had to be provided for them by the 
settlement of military colonists. These were drawn partly from other countries in the Habsburg 
dominions and partly from Serbian refugees that had crossed the Danube. The settlers were from 
the first brought under a purely military administration of which the company was the local unit. 
The cultivators belonging to a company formed a village community that held its lands in common, 
To each company was allowed a certain number of the watch-posts, usually placed in palisaded 
enclosures or towers (pa/anka), which guarded the line of the border, The small detachments 
needed for this purpose were provided by the family groups within each company giving their quota 
of men in tum. In addition to this periodical guard-mounting at the border posts, the military 
colonists were liable to a /evce en masse in case of war. The regiments into which the border troops 
were already organized in peace time for the purpose of such general service could be employed far 
away from their frontier, and have often played their part on the battle-grounds of Italy, the Low 
Countries, or Germany. Special concessions as to land-tenure, etc, were meant to compensate for 
the hardships of such liabiliry to service, which was practically lifelong. The officers who com- 
manded the smaller units and looked after their admigistrative affairs in peace time were largely 
drawn from the border population itself ; but appointments, especially in the higher ranks, were open 
also to officers of the regular army. 

Limitations It is on general lines such as these, but, needless to say, with all the modifications implied by 

of documen: the differences of period, ground, civilization, ete., that we may with some probability assume 

ry infor. 4 . - : . 7 

mation, the military ‘agricultural colonies’ established on the westernmost Chinese Limes to have been 
originally organized.” It is impossible to expect that, with such scattered and often incomplete 
materials as our documents from the watch-posts of the Tun-huang Limes are, we should be able 
with certainty to reconstitute all essential details. Still less can we hope to trace such changes as 
are likely, in the course of more than two centuries, to have come over the arrangements for guarding 
the line of the Limes. These cannot have remained unaffected by the greatly varying phases 
through which, as we have seen, China's policy towards Central Asia and the distant West passed 
during the Jong period (98 p.c.-a.p. 137) covered by our documents. In this respect, too, the 
details must, in the absence of a connected historical record, necessarily escape us. Yet, in spite of 
these limitations, we obtain from the documents many interesting glimpses of the organization once 
maintained on this desert border, and the general observations just set forth may help us to interpret 
them better. 

Other Before proceeding to details of that organization it may conveniently be noted that the docu- 

reo ment No. 60, which reproduces an imperial edict directing the establishment of a military colony, is 

ofders: not the only record to prove the issue of imperial orders concerning this distant border. In No. 63, 
from the same watch-station T. v1. b, we have the record, not completely decipherable, of an imperial 
edict concerning the constitution of the Ling-hu, Yen-hu, and Kuang-ch’ang companies, all three of 
which can be proved to have garrisoned watch-posts on the extreme south-west flank of the Limes,'* 
Unfortunately, the details about the sections and the strength prescribed cannot be made out with 
certainty. The other documents which mention imperial edicts, and which also, curiously enough, 


© See above, pp..725,729. Asa curious modern paralle) PP. 17, 294. No doubi slmilar—and equally meffective— 
may be mentioned the organization of the Tun-huang levies arrangements could still be traced elsewhere on the borders of 
raised from local agricuttoral families which I foand in force modern China. 
on my visit to the oasis in 1907; see Desert Cathay, ii. * See above, p. 648. 
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were almost all found at T. vi. b, enlighten us even less about the subjects dealt with.” One 
of them, No. 206, however, is of interest because it conveys a response direct from the Emperor 
to some report submitted probably by the Tun-huang authorities. ‘The imperial decree is: 
“Approved.'” The formula is the traditional one of the imperial chancel/erte in Han times. 
But, considering that the writing material used is a common slip of tamarisk wood, it seems to me far 
more likely to be a copy made at Tun-huang than an original document from the capital. 


Section V.—OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE LIMES 


In our synopsis of the documents illustrating the organization and routine of the Tun-huang 
Limes it will be convenient to start from those in which we find references to the higher adminis- 
trative divisions and authorities; for in their case we can utilize also the data that M. Chavannes 
has rendered accessible from historical records of the Han period. The mention which No. 450 
from the Site of T. xv.a makes of a high dignitary, apparently controlling at the time of Wang 
Mang the four commands from Tun-huang to Liang-chou, is too fragmentary to permit of any 
closer «determination of his position in the official hierarchy. The same applies to the order 
addressed in No. 424 ‘to those who administer the command of Chiu-ch‘an (Su-chou)', But there 
can be no doubt that the ‘governor’, fat-shou Fx 4%, of the Tun-huang command whom several 
documents mention was the chief local authority charged with the administration of the western- 
most portion of the Limes.! Next to the governor ranked apparently his assistants, whom several 
documents refer to under the title of chany-shth FS gt, as attested by the Former Han Annals.* 

Within the command of the governor of ‘Tun-huang we find the administration of different 
sections of the Limes entrusted to ‘ military commandants'’, fet ® Rt. in exact conformity with 
the organization which the Former Han Annals indicate.* That one of these sections, or pu Ff, 
was that of the Yu-mén barrier is quite certain from the several documents which mention the 
‘military commandant, /-zet, of Y-mén's a of 








Besides him we find references to the ‘¢u-w 
‘Tun-huang ‘* and to the ‘¢-wer of Yi-ho’, a section which is elsewhere referred to as the ‘ Yi-ho 
barrier’*| We have already seen that this Yi-ho section of the Limes, repeatedly mentioned in 
documents from T. xxvit, must be located to the north-east of the Tun-huang oasis." In Doc. 
No. 136 we have an order issued by a certain officer who was the assistant ch‘éng A of a chang-shih 
under the Tun-huang governor, notifying his own appointment as ‘ military commandant ' (¢u-wet) 





No. 230, 2 mere ‘shaving’ and incomplete, mentions 
"the vast Western regions’. No. 205, incompletely preserved, 
acknowledges the receipt of an imperial edict addressed 
apparently lo a certain functionary, while in Nos. 136, 138- 
43. 291, 450 the reference is merely in the shape of a fiaed 
formula enjoining ‘compliance with the text of the imperial 
edict’. 

' Ch Doc. Nos. 136, 201, 497. Nos. 140, 375, 428 may 
also be safely assumed to refer to the governor of Tun-huang, 
though they do not specifically name his command. 

We have already met with the ‘governor of the Chiv- 
ch'dan (Su-chou) command’ in the imperial edict, Doc. No. 60, 
concerning the establishment of an agricultural colony; see 
above, p. 749. 

7 Cf. Doc. Nos. 136, with M. Chavannes’ note, 367, 4973 
also No, 428. 11 is interesting what in Chin times the litle 
" chang-shih of the Western countries’ apparently denotes the 

tt 


highest Chinese political representative maintained in the 
Tarim Basin; see above, pp. 408 sq., and Doc. Nos. 755, 
752, 885 from Lou-lan. . 

In what relation the governor stood to the civil sub- 
divisions of Tun-huang, of which the sub-prefecture of Lung- 
fo is repeatedly mentioned (Nos. 378, 415, 488, 540), | am 
unable to examine. 

> Cf. M. Chavannes’ full explanation, Documents, p. 131. 
The sections are designated as pu if in the Annals, 

* Cf. Doc. Nos. 137, 305, 391, 425, 451, 483: 

* See Doc. No. 341. 

* Cf. Doc. Nos. 61, 567. M. Chavannes in his note on 
the first document shows that the Cé'ren Han shu specifies the 
4%-ho tu-wei a8 @ milliary commandant charged particularly 
with the organization of military colonies and as resident in 
Ibe fort of K’un-lun, a locality mentioned also in No, 61. 

* Cf. above, p. 596. 
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of the section of Hsin-ch’éng #j gf. The name is not met with elsewhere and looks curious, as it 
literally means ‘along the [Great] Wall." In what relation the ‘superintendent of Yu-mén barrier’ 
mentioned in some documents of T. xtv stood to the * /u-wet of Yu-mén', I am unable to make out,’ 

We find yet another ¢w-wei of Tun-huang mentioned in the interesting and fortunately complete 
document No. 592, T. x11. a. 3, of a.p. 21, which contains the pay account of a certain soldier, and 
incidentally furnishes us with definite indications as to the successive grades of the military hierarchy 
on the Limes. Corporal Wang, to whose origin and claim for pay we shall have occasion to refer 
further on,'* is described as ‘subordinate to the officer commanding a watch-post of the Ping-wang 
barrier, which depends on Pu-kuang, sub-section (ch'# fh) and residence of the [/1-}eer, in (the 
command of] 7ua-/2', i.e. Tun-huang." We have already seen that the local name P'ing-wang 
=f & was applied to that portion of the Limes which extended from the Jade Gate eastwards to 
T. xxu. ¢ and perhaps further still.7 Of Pu-kuang Jf fj M. Chavannes shows that it is described 
in the Chien Han shu as a military subdivision (hou-kuan 4% $2) with fortified headquarters in 
which the /v-we? of the central section had his official residence." It seems, therefore, to follow 
that the section of the Limes comprising P'ing-wang and extending east of the Jade Gate was under 
the administration of the military commandant, or /v-w, of the ‘ central section’ of Tun-huang."* 
The term /ou-kuan which has just been mentioned, and the application of which during Han times 
M. Chavannes has discussed at some length,” is also met with in our documents, In the Han 
Annals the term is applied to administrative subdivisions subject to military authority and having 
fortified headquarters. The references in the documents are too brief to furnish clear evidence on 
the point. But it is of interest to find the term coupled with the names of Yl-mén and 
Ta-chien-tu.”* 

The fact that the great mass of our Limes documents has been recovered at small watch-posts 
explains why references to officers subordinate to the év-wer are far the more numerous, Among 
such the Ch'ien Han shu, as M. Chavannes points out, specially names ‘chiefs of a thousand men’, 
chien jin > J. and ssit-ma fi] ¥§," and, no doubt, they represented the higher ranks in the military 
hierarchy below the /z-wet, The ssi-ma are met with in about half a dozen documents without their 
function being made clear to us." The former were evidently graded higher, and may have 
exercised functions corresponding to those of a battalion commander. It is significant that the 
three documents in which they are mentioned were found at T. xiv, the Jade Gate headquarters.” 


* The order is addressed to the commander of the Ven-Aw 
company, which, as we have seen above, p. 648, probably 
garisoned the watch-station T. v1. c, and it was actually found 
at T. vb. Was Hsin-ch'éng at any time the designation of 
tbe extreme western section of the Limes, or is it possible to 
assume that what was meant by the ‘section along the Wall’ 
was really the YO-mén barrier section? 7a-chien-fu at T. 
was certainly comprised in this according to other documents ; 
see above, pp. 689, 691. 

* Cf, Doc. Nos. 315-17. The specific title is shown by 
M. Chavannes, Docwmenis, p. 231, to be attested also in the 
commentary of the Cé'ien Han shu. 

® See below, p. 757. 

™ For the name Zia-/? given to Tun-huang by 
Wang Mang, cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. 130. 

“ Cf. above, pp. 691, 699, 720, and for the companies 
which furnished pickets for its watch-posis, pp. 717, 719. 
Though frequenuly mentioned (see Documents, Index), Ping- 


wang is not specifically designated as a ‘barrier’ elsewhere. 

" Cf, Chavannes, Dacumenis, pp. 130 8qq. Dor, No. 623, 
T. xuviu. 37, mentions Pu-dwang as a place where a halt was 
made for the night. 

‘* M. Chavannes is doubtful about a possible reference to 
yet another section commanded by a Acwe' which may be 
contained in Dac. No. 168, T. vt. b. i. 14a. 

4 Cf. Documents, pp. 130 Sq. 

“ Cf. Doc. Nos. 166, 458. In the latter record, referring 
to YO-méo, M. Chavannes translates Aow-dwan by * forteresse '. 
The term is found also in Doc. Nos. 165, 261, 302, 547. 
No. 302, about which see p. 748 below, distinctly poinis to 
2 Aow-kvan comprising a cultivated area. 

About the position and character of Ta-chien-1u, cf, above, 
pp. 436, Gor. 

™ Cf, Documents, p. 73 In note on Dor. No. 305. 

™ See Dor. Nos. 55, 60, 276, 438, 461, 605. 

In Doc. No. 305 a certain cA'ien-jon, having the title of 
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Doc. No. 451 emanates from a ‘deputy " to the /u-wei of Yii-mén, and another, No. 381, names in 
general * officers dependent‘ on the latter. But the officers most frequently mentioned are the 
company commanders, or /ui-chang 1 #3." An examination of the documents which name them, 
almost always with the designation of the company commanded, shows beyond all doubt that they 
were directly charged with the internal administration of the company units into which the troops 
at each Tu-wei's disposal were divided. We have receipts given to them for food-supplies that 
they had issued to soldiers and others, and for clothing which they had furnished to individual 
soldiers." Certain company commanders are spoken of as detailed for the supervision of granaries 
in the territory of the Tun-huang command.” We find them twice referred to in conjunction with 
‘ indigenous functionaries’, about whom more anon.“ But only one out of over two dozen records 
refers to an order issued by one of them to an officer in charge of a watch-post ; * and documents 
showing them as directly concerned in military measures, reports, or the like are significantly 
absent. . 

The companies (fw: [BK) all bore distinctive names, of which about twenty appear in our 
documents. Those companies which can be shown with more or less probability to have held 
particular watch-posts or stations along the Limes have been mentioned above in the course of our 
survey of the ruins.2* As regards the interpretation of the names, which mostly are meant to 
convey either triumph over the barbarians or prosperity and support for the dynasty, and in the 
remaining cases seem to be taken from localities, a reference to M. Chavannes’ full explanations will 
suffice." More important it is for us here to examine the question of the places in which the bulk 
of the men composing these companies were actually stationed. It is of special interest in view of 
what the discussion in the preceding section has shown us about the character of the system which 
provided for the construction and guarding of the Tun-huang Limes by means of ‘agricultural 
colonies '.** Its examination may also help us to solve the difficulty which, as explained above, is 
presented by the limitation of the ruins traceable along the line of the Limes, and in particular 
by the very confined accommodation to be found in the quarters.”* : 

Our inquiry is closely bound up with the interpretation of the term ¢tug at, which repeatedly 
occurs in documents apparently relating to the location of companies. M. Chavannes translates the 
word by ‘station’ and assumes that it designated small military stations, each holding one company 
(éuz), established along the north-western frontier.” He rightly refers to documents, such as 
Nos. 432, §52, as proving that to one ffug there corresponds one /ut, But a careful examination 
of all documents shows us that the terms were not equivalent in practice, and further that the fing, 
in these parts at least, could not have stood on the Limes itself, On this point a doubt seems 
a ‘deputy to a (fu-}wer’, receives an order direct from the 


military commandant (/u-z/)of Yi-mén. No. 369 mentions 
a cKien-én holding charge of a magazine (T. xvm?); 


Zing-hu ‘which oppresses the barbarians (Aw)’, Ven-hu 
‘which represses the barbarians’, etc.; or Fang-wei' ‘which 
raises the prestige‘, Ngon-Aan ‘which assures peace for the 


No. 370 one in command of a thousand cavalry. 

™ See Doc. Now. 42, 43, 45: 49) 54. 56, 136, 157. 203, 
304, 371, 377+ 436, 463, 482, 484, 490, 362-5, 568, 573, 
§96, 6e0, 604, 681. 

7 Cf. Doc. Nos. 271, 362-5, 484. 

F See Doc. Noa, 42, 43- 

© Cf. Dor. No. 157. 

™ Cf. Doc. Nos. 49, 661, and below, p. 752. 

* See Doc. No. 377- 

™ Cf. above, pp. 596, 598, 648, 659, 668, 670, 699, 717, 
79. 


" Ch Documents, p. x. Thus we have the companies , 


Han’, Xuang-Asin ‘which aggrandizes the Hain dynasty (of 
Wang Mang)’, eic. 

To the dozen names quoted by M. Chavannes, Dor. p. x, 
may be added those of CA'ing-fui, Doc. No. 274 Chu-chtich, 
Nos, 484, 693; Fou-ch'ang, No. 3; Hsier-ming, Nos. 587, 
588, 597; Shu-Astang, No. 485; J-cA‘tu, Nos. 463, 464, 
47e, cla; Aaowang, Nos. 439. 565, 613; Ngan-fin, 
No. 562. 

™ See above, pp. 740 5qq- 

™ Cf. above, pp. 738 sq. 

™ Cf. M. Chavannes’ remarks, Documents, pp. x, 64 (on 
De. No. 198). 
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a prior’ all the more justified because in Former Han times the term ftng was regularly applied to 
an administrative subdivision comprising to li Hi, or groups each of twenty-five families. That its 
meaning could not have been very different as used in the Tun-huang area and its military colonies is 
brought out quite clearly by an analysis of the dozen odd documents in which ‘ T'ings’ are mentioned. 

The discussion in the note below *! shows us that the term /éug, as used in our documents, 
designated a small area, situated within the oasis but under military administration, the population 
of which was expected to maintain a company (ét) for the guarding of the Limes and, in case of 
need, for military service beyond it. In addition to the contribution in men, the T‘ing had 
evidently, in keeping with its character as part of an ‘agricultural colony ', to furnish certain supplies 
of grain to the military magazines of the Tun-huang command.*: That the food-supplies which 
company commanders issued to their men“ also came from the stores of the respective Tings is 
very probable. Thus the T'ing was both the permanent recruiting area as well as the supply base 
in ordinary times for the company contingent which it furnished. Considering that besides pro- 
viding the usual pickets for one or more watch-towers on the Limes the ‘ company of the T'ing ', as 
the documents call it, might be called up as.a whole for service in case of emergency, it is easy to 
recognize that the maintenance of two distinct appointments, of ‘head of the Ting‘, Cing-chang, 
and of ‘company commander’, ¢ui-chang, was a reasonable, nay necessary, arrangement. It seems 
clear that a village group of such size as the notice in the Former Han Annals referred to above 
indicates, viz. one comprising about 250 families, could, under the defensive arrangements necessi- 
tated by border conditions, raise a body of men approximately corresponding to a nodern company.*# 
Fortunately we have a document directly confirming this in No. 198, T. v1. b. i. 64, which states : 
‘the aforesaid hundred and forty-five men are soldiers of the féug.’ Though the wording does not 
explicitly show that this was the total number of the contingent, it yet appears reasonable to 
conclude from this, with M. Chavannes, that the average effective strength of each company was 
about a hundred and fifty men.* 


™ In the first place we should note Doc. Nos. 207, 273, 
415, in which mention is made of ‘heads of sings’ RL fe 
these being clearly distinguished from the commandants of 
companies. No. 273 is of interest because it is a general 
order ‘to be posted at the “ings of the barrier’, directing that 
‘when the companies of the northem barrier have set in 
movement ', reports are to be sent regularly southward to the 
heads of /mngs, elc. That Sings were situated withln the 
cultivated area is indicated by No. 415. which is a receipt 
from an official of the granary T. xvut for two cart-loads of 
grain furnished ‘by the head of the fing of the Wan-nien 
canton in the sub-prefecture of Lung-lo’ from a specified 
acreage (for Lung-/o, containing the batricrs of Yt-mén and 
Yang, see above, pp. 620 sq.) 

The situation of a certain Sing within inhabited ground is 
proved with equal clearness by No. 302, which reports the 
planting of ten elms ‘in the fing of Ch‘in-su, dependent on 
the Aou-huan', We have ecen that this term designates 
a sub-section of the administralive area of the Limes. Yet it 
is certain thal then, as now, elms could grow only within 
cultivated ground, and not at desert stations. 

In No. 536 we have a notice, intended for circulation ' in 
the company of the Yi-mén barrier’, issued by a post-com- 
mandant after an official inspection at which certain men had 
Leen found absent, and urgently requesting tut a certain 


‘soldier of the barrier should on no account be allowed ta 
leave the #ing. A Fil-mén kuan fing is dircetly named in the 
fragment No. 357. In No. 681 we are told of a certain in- 
digenous officer and the captain of the Tang-ku company 
having left the area of the fiag. No. 172 reports the 
approach of an armed horseman towards a fing and orders 
ssopps lo be on their guard and fire-signals 10 be watched at 
the Limes towers. Doc. Nos. 432, 460, 552, which mention 
‘the company of the fing’ in connexion with movements or 
fire-signal service, furnish no definite evidence. The inter- 
pretation of the (ing referred to in No. 592 scems doubiful; 
for No. 198, sec the text above. 

* Cf above, note 31, for No. 415; also above, p. 747, 
for No. 157, which mentions the deputation of certain com- 
pany commanders for service at granaries. 

™ See above, p. 747- 

= The poem of the third cenlury a.p. quoted by 
M. Chavannes, Documents, p. xxii, shows how heavy the 
incidence of military service on the frontier might be. It 
tells of a householder there being called up thrice in one year 
and of five of his sons being away with the armies. 

* Ch Documenis, p. x. Wt should be noted hat this 
record must, in view of what has been explained above, 
Pp. 647 sq., date back to the first half of the first century u.c. 
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Before proceeding further, it is appropriate to point out that there are other documents also, 
besides those referring to ‘ T‘ings’, which prove that the permanent location of the border troops 
was within the inhabited area. Thus in Doc. No. 173 we read of the ‘walled town’, ch'éug $f, 
of a company (#1) having been taken and burned by brigands who killed two hundred and twenty 
people. The reference is here clearly to one of those walled enclosures, now known as p'u-(zt, 
which are still to be found everywhere on the Kansu marches, sheltering villages or else meant to 
be used in troubled times as places of refuge by the occupants of scattered hamlets and farms.* In 
No. 189 some officer, evidently concerned with the settling of military colonists for the Limes, 
reports that a certain ‘locality is not unsuitable as regards... the sowing of crops; but it is not 
possible from there to exercise watch and guard to a distance’. No. 496 records the allotment of 
thirty acres (x igh) of land to a certain settler, evidently arrived from a distance for service on the 
border. Nor is the record in No. 699 of grain issued for members of different families, including 
children and a girl, likely to have found its way to an outlying watch-post on the Limes wall if the 
men placed there on duty had not had their families in the newly settled parts of the inhabited 
area." . 

We have already seen that the chief routine duty of the company units was to supply the Watch. 
pickets which were stationed at the different watch-towers and posts. It is in connexion with this guarded ty 
service that the references in our documents to individual companies and their captains are most individual 
frequent. The survey of the remains of the Limes, as contained in Chapters XV, XVII-XIX, has compabies. 
already given opportunity for showing how the guarding of particular watch-towers and the adjoining 
portions of the Limes wall was entrusted to certain individual companies.** There is, therefore, no 
reason once more to follow up here the details of this allocation, which in some cases at least may 
be supposed to have remained unchanged for considerable periods, as far as the company units were 
concerned. ‘That the men actually on picket duty were posted and relieved in rotation may, in view 
of all that has been explained above as to the trying conditions of life at these exposed desert posts, 
the agricultural obligations of the soldier colonists, etc., be safely assumed, even though I can trace 
only one apparent reference to the point. It is furnished by the label-shaped document No. 616, 
which contains the heading: ‘ List of soldiers such as is to be made out for (or at) the four seasons 
of the year.’ If my assumption is right, it would follow that each term of duty on guard extended 
to one season. But, of course, a different interpretation could also be thonght of 

The watch-towers are designated in the documents cither as hou 4j@ or fény hou He 
or simply /éug ##. As to the significance of these terms and their use in historical texts I must 
refer to M. Chavannes’ explanations.” The officers in charge of the watch-towers bore the title of 
houchang 4% fe, ‘commandant of the wateh-tower’; references to them in the documents are 
almost as frequent as those to the captains of companies2* They were, no doubt, primarily 
responsible for the maintenance of discipline, the efficiency of the guard and signal service, supply of 
rations, etc., at their posts.” ‘The fact that they are frequently designated by the addition of 


Officers in 
charge of 
watch- 
lowers, 


“ Ci. regarding these p'u-lsiz, Desert Cathay. ii. pp. 8, produce heavy smoke for signal purposes in daytime; sce 


4%, 235. 267, 298, 332. 

™ In No. 617 we read of an order 10 be sent ‘to the 
commandants of watch-posts and lo the company residences 
ER ik: 

™ Cf, above, p. 747, nole 26. 

™ No, tyj, nol completely legible, states: * lwenty-nine 
men will mount guard ‘. 

* Ch Documents, p. xii. The word feng $E in its 
original application designates the stacks of wood lit to 





ibid. p. xi. 

* Cf. Documents, p. xi, note a, for a list to which Nos. 
399, 570, 574 should be added. 

» Thus, e.g., in Doc. No. 439 the Aou-chang of Kav- 
wang is directed to pursuc certain deserters; in No. 487 
another submits 3 list of soldiers and watch-dogs entitled to 
be furnished with rations; Nos. Be-3 show commandants 
of watch-posts or their deputies (AsweAia) passing with 
official orders, elc. 
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the local name borne by their particular wateh-tower, without that of the company which furnished 
the picket on duty there, may possibly indicate prolonged local stationing of these officers.” In any 
case, this would have presented obvious administrative advantages. It should be noted that 
we have in No. 483 a direct order from the é#-wet of the Jade Gate addressed to a watch- 
tower commandant. Similarly the order conveyed in No. 55 to a Aou-chang to appear at the 
official residence emanates from a ssi-ma, i.e. a superior officer attached probably to a /u-wei."! 
On the other hand, subordination of the Aou-chang to the commander of his company is distinctly 
proved by the order contained in No. 377. The /ou-shih 4 st, who are repeatedly mentioned in 
the documents in connexion with duties similar to those of the 4ou-chang and several times are 
named immediately after them, evidently were employed as their deputies and assistants." The 
curious pay statement preserved in No. 62 shows clearly the modest nature of their emoluments, 
amounting to twenty ‘pieces of money’ per diem. 

The curious specification, No. 592, concerning the corporal Wang, to which reference has becn 
made above,*? shows us that under the /ou-chang, who was ‘ graded’ as an officer, there were placed 
directly the rank and file of the men on duty along the Limes." But that there were other officers 
also employed on duties connected with it is shown by two records, Nos. 452, 378, which mention 
a wei-shth BY sh and a shih-shih -} sf respectively. M. Chavannes’ note on the former quotes the 
statement of a commentator on the Former Han Annals according to which ‘in all commands along 
the barrier there were placed officers called wet 2}, one for every hundred li; there were besides 
[under each wee] two shih-shih and two wet-shih who were charged with inspecting the frontier ’."* 
Another, perhaps, more specialized function may have been that of the ‘sé-/u of the pass (Avan), 
8B BF K | to whom two documents from the Jade Gate, ‘I’. xiv, Nos. 367, 373, briefly refer. 

It still remains for us to consider what the documents can tell us about the rank and file of the 
troops which kept watch and guard on the Tun-huang Limes. The very character of the petty 
records recovered from the ruined watch-stations accounts for the relative frequency with which we 
find individual soldiers of humble condition mentioned in them. M. Chavannes has already called 
attention to the interesting information to be gathered about the origin of the men from those 
numerous documents which name them with a precise indication of the canton, sub-prefecture, and 
command from which they came.‘* Referring to his analysis for all details, it will suffice here 
to state that the soldiers thus specified belong to two groups approximately equal in number. One 
comprises twelve men from distant provinces, mainly Shan-hsi and Ho-nan; the other is made 
up chiefly of men from Tun-huang (eight) and two more born in the command of Kan-chou.*” 
M. Chavannes has duly pointed out that the class brought from a distance is much the larger 
among the men mentioned in the records from T. v1. b, which belong approximately to the period 
65-57 3.¢.,“¢ and that the opposite holds good of those named in documents from other watch- 


© CI. Nos. 58, 168, 309, 314, 487, 492 57% 662. In non-commissioned officers and soldiers’. ; 
Nos. 439, 613 the name (Aao-wang) seems to have been © No wei appears to be mentioned in our documents. 
borne both by the locality and by the company which A wei ch'tng BS 2 is referred to in No. 318, but without any 
garrisoned it indication of bis function. In No. 4362 wer-/iung By FR is 
" Cf. above, p. 746, about ssii-ma. mentioned az under the company commander of Ta-chien-tu. 
CT. Doc. Nos. 66, 552, 553, where the Aou-chang and “ Cf. Chavannes, Documents, pp. ix sq. 
his Aou-shik are named one afer the other. No. 262 is an "It is to be regretted that in the document No. 392, 
issue order for fodder to be taken from the Aon-shrh of T. xvit. 2, of 58 wc., which gives a Jist of thirty-two men, the 
a ceslain waich-post. For other documents see Nos 81, place of origin can be made out for three only,” 
190, 405, 459: 460, 542. “ See above, p. 746. Out of the eight men mentioned in Nos. 43, 62, 72-5, 


“ In No. 574, however, we see yet another grade, that of 77. 183, there are five from Shan-hsi, one from Ho-nan, 
tsao-shik He BK inserted under the dou-vhang, ‘to command another from Ssi-ch'uan, and only one from Tim-huang, 
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stations (T. tv. b, xit. a, XIV, XV. a, XVI, XVUL, XVIEE, XXvIT), the occupation of which, as we have seen, 
continued down to later periods. 

From this we may be tempted to draw the reasonable, if conjectural, contlusion that during the 
early times of the Limes extension the body of the border troops had to be made up by soldier 
colonists brought from other parts of the Empire, while later on the ranks could be filled more easily 
with local men drawn from the north-west marches themselves. I think that this conclusion receives 
a distinct and interesting support from another observation also. Among the twelve men [rom dis- 
tant provinces not less than eleven are mentioned with the special designation of ‘ garrison soldiers’, 
shu-tsn pX&% AB,* whereas we never find this term applied to any of the men from Tun-huang 
or Kan-su. The true significance of the distinction becomes evident in the light of what 
M. Chavannes himself has rightly observed about the probability of the men from a distance having 
been convicts deported for border service. In the document No. 263, T. v1. b. iv. 1, we find in fact 
eight men, otherwise of unspecified origin, distinctly spoken of under the exact juridical term which, 
as M. Chavannes shows, was applied during Former Han times to convicts condemned to forced 
labour.** As Chinese historical texts definitely indicate the construction of defensive walls and the 
guard service on the frontier as the main kind of forced labour, we may conclude that these 
‘garrison soldiers ‘ were convicts deported for service at the Limes. 

Impressment of criminals for military service beyond the northern borders of the Empire appears 
to have been a method regularly resorted to in connexion with those distant expeditions which the 
Emperor Wu-ti’s Central-Asian policy necessitated.** The historical records show what terrible 
losses and hardships they often implied. Permanent service on such lines of the Limes as that 
of Tun-huang, passing through absolute desert, must have been equally trying. The very in- 
teresting specimens of Chinese poetry which M. Chavannes at the end of his /n/roduction has 
reproduced and translated from the literature of the T'ang period ®* give eloquent expression to 
the dread with which those expeditions and forced service on the border alike were remembered 
even centuries later. It seems very probable that the majority of the men moved into the early 
‘agricultural colonies’ were deported convicts, and that this class continued to be drawn upon to 
some extent later, too, as a supplementary source in addition to the men furnished by the local 
border population. But the documents do not reveal to us the changing proportion of the convict 
contingents brought from afar for the Limes service of Tun-huang. Nor could the dry details 
of petty routine, which form the bulk of their contents, be expected to give us such vivid glimpses 
of the personal trials and sufferings undergone by the exiles as those poems just referred to. 
have, however, evidence of an incident such as must have been common under these conditions of 
recruitment and service in No. 439, which orders the pursuit of deserters by the commandant 
of a certain watch-post. 

That some of the soldiers stationed at the watch-towers were mounted men is distinctly 
mentioned in a number of records.“* The abundant remains of horse-dung found in the refuse- 





We, 


* Among the fourteen men who are there named, seven 
are natives of ‘Tun-huang (Nos. 392, 574, 579, 380, 592), 
two of Kan-chou (Nos. 342, 417). Only three are from 
Ho-nan (Nos. 416, 434, 456), and two more from Shan-hsi 
(No. 50). 

© In the case of the twelfth man (Dor. No. 183) the 
incomplete record leaves a doubt a3 to his employment as 
a soldier or otherwise. 

% Cf. M. Chavannes’ note on Dor. No. 263. 

™ CI. references in Ssii-ma Cbiien’s chap. cxxiii, as trans- 


lated by Kingsmill, /.2.4.S., 1882 (reprint), pp. 16, 24. 
Parallels in the history of more than one country of modern 
Europe are not dificult to find. 

© See Chavannes, Documents, pp. xvii-xxiii. The last 
poem is of special interest to us because it shows that the 
demands of military service might claim the whole family of 
a settler on the border. It thus -helpa to support what has 
been stated above, p. 748, about the numerical relation 
between the faz’ and the fing which maintained it. 

© Cf. Doc. Nos, 279-83, 286, 416, 417. 
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heaps, and even within the confined quarters, would also have sufficed to prove it. No doubt, 
mounted men were often employed for the rapid transmission of letters and messages, as seen 
from Nos. 614, 662. Apart from the men on picket duty, we find that soldiers passing by on 
the march are referred to in connexion with the issue of supplies, e.g. the ‘soldiers of the 
escort’ in No, 602, or the eighty-seven soldiers accompanying the envoy to Yarkand, No. 311. 
Finally, it may be noted that the monthly indent for food-supplies from a certain watch-post 
commandant, No, 487, T. xv. a. ii. 6, includes not only the men but also watch-dogs. They were to 
receive rations, being evidently kept on the sanctioned strength of the picket. Here, too, we see 
modern developments anticipated. : 

In order to conclude our review of the personnel of the Tun-huang Limes it only remains for us 
to consider the references repeatedly made to the /'w-/i -- gs, ‘indigenous functionaries ’ or ‘local 
authorities ', as M. Chavannes translates the term elsewhere.** We have already had occasion, in 
connexion with stations of the extreme south-west flank of the Limes, to notice their employment on 
the border-line.* A number of documents, naming them either together with watch-post com- 
mandants or as recipients of orders from such and other Chinese officers,”? make it quite certain that 
they had a regular share in the control and protection of the Limes. That it was a subordinate one 
may safely be concluded from the low rank of those from whom orders to them emanate. Yet such 
an order as that contained in No. 150 concerning the supervision of the traffic going and coming 
through ‘ the pass" shows that the service with which they were charged had its responsibilities also. 
It seems on every ground very probable that their position in many respects, as far as administrative 
control of non-Chinese natives was concerned, may have closely resembled that occupied by the 
‘ Begs’ of modern Turkestan, whom Chinese petty officials are only too ready to burden with a great 
part of their own official duties. 

That some indigenous population had remained on the north-west marches of Kan-su after the 
first conquest of these from the Hsiung-nu we shall have occasion to mention."*. The constant and 
increasing passage of trade caravans, political missions, and military forces is likely to have brought 
it additions from the Tarim Basin, just as Tun-huang at the present day has its, albeit small, foreign 
colony, A surmise as to the presence of an Iranian element in that population has been hazarded 
above on the strength of the tally tablet in Early Sogdian script found at ‘I. vt. ¢.*" The Chinese 
reproduction of such ‘ indigenous functionaries’’ names, as found in Nos. 138, 140, 150, furnishes no 
safe indication, But we may, perhaps, recognize with M. Chavannes a reference to this indigenous 
non-Chinese population in the record No. 433, T. 1v. b. i. 6, which complains: ‘ The ramparts are 
in ruin and are not kept in repair. ‘The population and the soldiers of the yarrisan do not live on 
good terms.’ 


Sectios VI.—SERVICE AND CONDITIONS OF LIFE ON THE LIMES 


Among the duties which kept the small detachments at the watch-towers of the Limes occupied 
attendance to the service of fire-signals was of particular importance, and as the information to be 
gathered about it from the documents is very clear, we may well notice it first. The evidence 
collected by M. Chavannes from Chinese historical texts ' proves that a system of optical telegraphy 





% Cf, Documents, p. x. No. 375 introduces a certain ‘local official” as bearer of 
“ Sce above, pp. 648, 653. 2 a communication to the governor. 
* Cf. Doc. Nos. 51, 139. 139, (1407), 143. 144. 150, ™ Sce below, chap. xxvii. sec. 





552. 681. In Nos. 49, 146 they are referred to in reports, '? See above, p. 654. Cf. Documents, p. xi. 
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by means of signal-fires, to give the alarm i in case of attacks on the border, was in use before Han 
times. A distinction is made in those texts between fires, called Sing 3%, which were intended to 
produce thick smoke for signalling in day-time, and others, known as sz $%, the clear flame of which 
was to be visible at night.?. Thus the general Ma Ch’éng, who in a. p. 38-43 organized the northern 
frontier defences along certain stretches, is said to have ‘ organized fire-signals for the day ( féng) and 
night (swz). There was a watch-tower at every 1o li.’ In practice the term féug came to be 
applied to any signal-fire, and it is thus that the watch-towers, which in our documents are ordinarily 
designated by the term. 4ou {&, are sometimes in the texts called also féng hou or simply féng.t A 
passage quoted by M. Chavannes from a text of T'ang times adds an interesting detail which indicates 
a further development in the system of signalling: ‘’The watch-towers were on the average jo li 
from each other; when they lit fire-signals, they produced one flash chit ffi, or {in succession] two or 
three or four flashes in accordance as the invaders were more or less numerous,’® 

It is easy to realize the importance of the help which a carefully maintained signal service of 
this kind could afford for giving the alarm to the Limes troops and effectively warding off raids or 
more serious attacks, M. Chavannes quotes passages from the Former Han Annals emphasizing 
this importance, and we find it fully reflected also in the document No. 432. This notice, ‘to 
be posted in a visible place of the [locality of] the company of the ¢#xg so that all may know by heart 
and understand it’, directs ‘that a perfect supervision should be kept, and that, as soon as there may 
be a fire-signal, the company of the ‘zug should light one in turn. Let there be no negligence.” We 
can, therefore, appreciate the contrition with which, in Doc. No. 567, an officer of the ‘ Yi-ho barrier’ 
accuses himself of not having ‘ properly observed in the supervision of the fire-signals‘ and expresses 
the wish to denounce himself by a deposition at headquarters. 

The distinction between smoke-signals for day-time and fire-signals for the night is duly made 
in Doc. No. 552, which we had occasion before to discuss in another connexion.® A further detail 
recorded in the above passage of the T'ang text receives confirmation from a series of documents 
from T. vi. b, Nos. 84-7, which record the reception of flash-signals, here called cAzi Ano E K 
(literally * torch fire’), The time of reception is exactly indicated by month, day, and hour; the 
eastern direction from which the signals came is noted, and in one case also the name of the man who 
had made the observation. Asa curious relic may be mentioned the large but not completely preserved 
board-like tablet, No, 278, T. xxi. b. 6 (Plate IX), bearing the inscription, obviously meant as 
a label: ‘Signal-fre of the Ta-wei barrier’. Its original application is doubtful. Uncertain, too, 
seems the interpretation of Nos, 694-5, apparently fragments of the same document, in which 
the pole of a burning stack, 30 feet long, and a difficulty about extinguishing the fire are mentioned. 

It is obvious that if the bulk of the troops kept available for the safeguarding of the Limes 
were, as we have seen goad reason to believe, maintained, as military calonists or otherwise, within the 


sec. i, are called /éng a 


¥ In one of the passages quoted from a poet of the second é 
* Ch Documents, p. xii, nole 5. The production of 


century #.c. in Ssii-ma Chiien's Shih-chi, roid, we read: 


*As soon as the soldiers of the frontier commands learned 
that the bonfires for day-time hac! been set ablaze or the fires 
for the night-Lime been kindled, they al! took their bows and 
started off at a gallop, armed Uiernselves, and departed.’ 

3 Cf. Chavannes, Documents, p. xii, with note 1 for 
relerence to the Hou Han shu. 

« M. Chavannes, féid., points out that in Hstlan-tsang’s 
Lyfe the five watch-towers, each at 100 li distance, which were 
to be pussed by the pilgrim after leaving the Jade Gale, and 
to which detailed reference will be made below, chap. xxvitt. 


ate 


successive flashes was casy if use was made of a torch, 
a meaning which the word chi Bi seems also to bear. It is 
easy to see thal modern flash-light signalling (ou the Morse 
system) meant only a slight step forward. {For Mr. Hopkins's 
different interpretation of the passage quoted by M. Chavannes, 
cf, Add. § Corr.) 

* CT. above, pp. 709 sq., where a . possible location of the 
watch-post referred to as being too far for the observation of 
signals has been suggested 
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inhabited area, there must have been also arrangements for transmitting fire-signals from the line of 
the wall to the military headquarters and to the fags inside the oasis.'"| Even now there are plenty 
of watch-towers to be found within the cultivated area of Tun-huang and the border districts east- 
ward which may at one time or another have been used for similar purposes." But as they are 
built mostly with layers of stamped clay, and no datable remains are traceable on the surface near 
them, it is impossible to determine their age. We may, however, probably recognize a reference 
to such signal-stations ata distance from the Limes wall in Doc. No. 61, which gives ‘a list of 
the fire-signals in the [military district of the] ¥i-4o ¢u{wei]’, and among the names mentioned 
for them we find such as Auang-<ht, K‘un-lun, and Yit-tsé, which can otherwise be proved to have 
been those of headquarters stations within the command of Tun-huang.' 

We have other relics of the fire-signa) service once maintained along the Limes, besides the 
watch-towers themselves, which, as their shape and position show, must have been primarily designed 
for that purpose. Where the tops of the towers were still intact or accessible, I could often trace 
the mark left by the fires once lit there in the burnt red colour of the clay or brickwork.® But even 
the perishable materials used for these signal-fires have survived in places to the present day. 
In the light of the evidence of the above-quoted texts and documents, it can no longer be doubted 
that the regular stacks of fascines, made up of reeds, brushwood, or Toghrak branches, which I found 
near a number of watcb-towers, T. vi. b, x1, Xtl.a, etc, either in a half-petrified condition or else 
reduced to small calcined fragments through burning,'® had been prepared and kept ready mainly for 
use in signal-fires. When lit on the spot, they would produce those columns of thick smoke, the true 
Séng 4%, which, as we have seen, were needed for signalling in day-time. At the same time the 
fascines could equally well be carried off for use as torches for night-signalling on the towers, or put 
to more homely use in keeping fires going in the picket’s modest quarters. The number of fascines 
needed both in the construction of the wall and for constant supply at the watch-towers must have 
been very great. Hence it seems very probable that, as suggested by M. Chavannes, fascines are 
meant in the fragmentary slip No. 609, which mentions a total of 42,330 bundles, she 9, i.e. faggots, 

That keeping a careful watch and guard along and beyond the Limes wall was an essential duty 
for the small detachments posted at the watch-towers does not need special proof. We find this duty 
often referred to in the documents by the term #@ $f, which M. Chavannes has fully explained." One 
document, No. 555, where a modified term is used, distinctly tells us that out of four soldiers on duty on 
acertain date ‘ one constantly mounted guard’, while two others collected fuel and the fourth apparently 
acted as cook. Elsewhere, too, similarly plain references are coupled with records of ‘fatigues ’.'* 
But more curious is the nexus in which we find this duty of watching enjoined in the fragmentary order 
No. 265. M. Chavannes translates it: ‘Keep your look-out with zeal ; clearly delimttate the celestial 
Jields; observe the movements which take place beyond the frontier; whatever you learn, at once...’ 

The phrase Aua Cten Sten 3 Fe PH, of which the words in italics in the above translation are 


1 It is likely that the tine of watch-towers traced”irom 
T.. xrv south towards the extreme end of Nan-hu cultivation 
near T. xvu 2, b, served such a purpose, and that they 


Pp. 26, on No. 61; also Dor, Nos. 398, 462. 
* Thus, e.g., at T. vi. c, mv, IZ, XK, UKM. a, ele, 
"° Cf. above, pp. 650, 677 8q., 711. As explained there, 


existed before the secondary wall, discussed above, pp. 69! 
#qq., was built along it 

% The lighting of signal-fires as a means for assuring 
safety againat altacks is specially referred to in the volive in- 
tcriplion of a woodcut, presented by an officer of d:c Tun- 
huang force, probably in the tenth century ; see M. Petrucel’s 
remarks on Ch. 00205, in Appendix £, 1 

" Cf. the text quoted in M, Chavannes' note, Dorumenis, 


the regular 7-feet size of the fascines in these stacks proves 
that they were available also for any repairs which might 
be necessary in the Limes wall. 

™ Cf. Docwnents, p. xiii; also p. ix, note 3; Doc, Nos. 
60, 189, 265, 432, 495, 623. ° 

* See No. 279, 281, where the plain Aow R suffices to 
indicate the guard-mounting. 
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meant to convey the meaning, recurs in a number of documents. It offers difficulties of interpreta- 
tion, though its meaning word by word is clear. M. Chavannes, who has fully discussed it, 
hypothetically assumes it to refer to the clearing away of reed-beds and jungle.* This would 
certainly have been needed almost in any locality within the areas of Tun-huang or Nan-hu before 
it could have been brought under new cultivation by an ‘agricultural colony ', and in a few records 
the mention of ‘celestial fields‘ seems to me quite clearly to refer to such reclamation for agricultural 
purposes.“ Nevertheless the mention in the above-quoted document No. 265 of ‘the delimitation 
of celestial fields’ in the midst of injunctions undoubtedly relating to the watching of the border-line 
looks decidedly strange if in reality here, too, the preparation of ground for cultivation is intended. 
In the vicinity of T. vi. c, where this record was found, cultivation was certainly impossible, while 
the clearing away of the abundant reeds, tamarisks, and other scrub would obviously have facilitated 
the look-out. The same applies, of course, also to T. vi. b, the find-place of Nos. 88-91, which all 
refer to ‘the delimitation of celestial fields’ performed by certain men in the course of their ‘ fatigue ‘ 
duties. I must leave here the question as one which, anyhow by the non-Sinologist student of the 
Limes, cannot be definitely settled with the available evidence. 

What the documents otherwise tell us about ‘fatigues’ of the men is quite clear, and gives us 
interesting glimpses of the daily routine observed at the small watch-posts and the careful way 
in which a record was kept of it. We thus find statements of brick-making done, no doubt for towers 
or quarters, with exact details as to the number of men employed, the number of bricks made 
or carried by each per diem, ete.’* Similarly there are statements as to plastering work done on 
walls and roofs, the exact surface covered by each man being indicated down to square feet and 
inches." We have careful records of the distances covered by small fatigue parties collecting and 
bringing materials or supplies, such as firewood, hemp for shoes, plaster or grain, the total distances 
and the number of days spent being usually indicated for the aggregate of the men as well as the 
performance in 4 and steps for each individual man. The object aimed at, no doubt, was an 
equitable allotment of duties. The lightest among them was obviously that of acting as cook for the 
rest, which we also find repeatedly noted.'® There are records, too, of exemptions from service for 
particular days granted to individual soldiers or of general suspension of work.’ 


“Cf. Documents, p. 32, note on No. 88. ‘Ihe words a look-out, to delimitate and arrange (Aua chrh a A) the 


“celesual fields’ are supposed by M. Chavannes to have been 
applied to the waste lands which the Government assigned to 
newly founded military colonies. To the term Aua 5g 
which literally meana ‘to draw’, ‘mark off? (see Giles, 
Chinese-English Dictionary, p. 622), he is led to assign the 
meaning ‘to delimitate' and inferentially ‘to clear’, when 
used with reference to land which first needed clearing of 
brushwood, elc., before it could be brought under cultivation. 
Following up a suggestion thrown out by me (Deser/ Cathay, 
ti. p. 150), he seems inclined to believe that the ‘clearing’ 
spoken of in Doc. Nos. 88-90, where the work done by 
certain men is measured by distances only, in / and steps, 
and not by square areas, refers merely to the clearing away 
of reed-beds and other wild growth which might have inter- 
fered with the aafe watching of the ground near the Limes. 
1® Particularly clear is this reference in No. 433, mentioned 
above, p. 752: ‘The ramparts are in ruin and are not kept 
in repair. The population and the soldiers of the garrison do 
not live on good terms. The celestial fields are not ploughed 
(déng HH, the delimitation (Ava ZF) is not clearly arranged.’ 
Similarly we are told in No. 495: ‘-.. a single man lo keep 


celestial fields, the man’s strengih does not suffice.’ In No, 290 
* celestial fields within the section (pu Ff)" are referred to, the 
latter term denoting an administrative subdivision commanded 
by @ fu-uei; see Documenis, p. 133; above, p. 745. In 
No. 289 also ‘celestial fields’ are referred to in a context 
suggesting, perhaps, cultivation. 

"© See Doc, Nos. 99-100, 379-87, 673; also M. Cha- 
vannes" remarks, p, xiv. 

Cf. Doc. Nos. 102-11. Two kinds of plastering seem 
lo be distinguished, with straw and with ma-/fw & K- The 
mature of the latter material, which, as No. 92 shows, musi 
have been oblainable within 3 li of T. v1. b, might, perhaps, 
still be determined by a closer examination of the wall-plaster 
in the ruined quarters of that watcbeatation. 

™ CI. as regards collection of firewood Nos. 124, 555; 
No. 96, hemp collecting; No. 92, transport of ma-/s for 
plastering ; No. 95, fetching of grain (cf. also above, pp. 648 
8q.); Nos. 93, 94 for fatigue journeys without indication of 
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these records, cf. M. Chavannes’ notes, pp. xv, 34. 
* See Nos, 279-83. ¥ Cf. Nos. 91, 158-60. 
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A number of records prove the maintenance of a postal service along the line of watch-towers, 
the dates of receipt and dispatch of letters, with their numbers and addresses, being duly noted.* 
In one case (No. 614) it is specially recorded that the communication was brought by a mounted man. 
As M. Chavannes has duly pointed out, provision for sending urgent orders, etc., along the wall 
by means of couriers using relays of horses was important for occasions when atmospheric conditions 
rendered the use of fire-signals impossible. A poem of T’ang times which he quotes puts the trans- 
mission by this method of a report concerning a Hsiung-nu attack on the westernmost Limes 
graphically before our eyes” To M. Chavannes, too, we owe the right explanation of the 
numerous ‘slips’ found at different watch-posts which merely announce messages from certain 
officers or are confined to the dispatcher’s name and the date. These were, no doubt, meant 
to accredit persons entrusted with verbal orders or communications to the respective recipients. 

We have already had many occasions to observe that the control of those who entered or left the 
‘barrier’ of the frontier must have formed an important duty for the officers and men stationed on 
the Limes.** References to this passage across the guarded border-line are frequent in the docu- 
ments. It is significant that almost all these were found at watch-stations which by their very 
position necessarily played a prominent part in the exercise of contro! over this trans-border traffic. 
Thus at T. vi. b we have documents enjoining strict compliance with the official! orders about ‘the 
men, domestic animals, carts, and arms which leave or enter through the pass’.** At T. xrv, the 
Jade Gate headquarters, we find an order to the captain of the company there stationed prohibiting 
for the time being the departure from the ‘ pass‘ of caravans that transport objects other than those 
of ordinary use.* From T. xv. a, the place where, as we have shown, the ‘new route of the north’ 
passed out of the line of the Limes, comes a document referring xfer a/ta to the regulations which 
concern ‘the leaving and entering’ (ch'x ju [Hf A) of the barrier. From the same three watch- 
stations we have also plain records of specified soldiers having passed, or being about to pass, outside 
the barrier on particular dates.” I may here conveniently mention that all references we have 
to carts, such as, no doubt, were used largely for the traffic which passed through the barrier, 
are found in decuments from T. xv. a or T. x1, the latter a watch-post on the actual caravan route 
as followed to this day.** 

The importance of careful arrangements for provisioning the detachments on guard and the 
troops passing along the desert Limes has been duly emphasized before. Details connected with 
these supply arrangements are referred to in numerous documents. Particularly frequent are 
receipts for food-stuffs, usually specified as wheat, millet, or rice, issued to individual soldiers or 
groups, and other similar statements.” ‘Three such records, Nos. 563-5, dating from a.p. 50 and 
53, are of special interest as they mention specified food contributions received by certain soldiers 


‘* See Nos. 375, 367, 454. 485, 614. 615. In Nos. 80— 
63 (the dispatch of ‘offical mblets‘, bearing registration 
nambera, through subordinate officers is record 

See Docummis, pp. xii sq. 7 

™ Cf. Chavannes, Documenés, p. xv, with detailed reler- 
ences; also p. 21 on No. 45, where he jusily poinus out the 
analogy furnished by the fact that many of the ' demi-official ” 
Kharogthi wedge-shaped tablets found by me at the Niya 
Site were still unopened. See also above, p. 653, note 5. 

= CI, e.g., above, pp. 655, 677 59. 691, 693, 799, 733: 

™ See Nos. 148, 149, 150. 

* Cf. No. 379, T. mv. i.g9. No. 380, T.xtv.i 10419, 
is an urgent order which apparenuy gives authority for allow- 


ing certain persons to proceed on reaching Yil-mén, 

™ See No. 553; for the position of T. xv. a, cf. above, 
PP. 765 saq- : 

¥ Cf. Doc. Nos 67, 219, 541. No. 436, from T. vy, 
‘seems lo record the arrival of a cenain official bringing arms 
and the time when he passed the barrier (ju uan ZA il), 

™ See Doc. Nos. 466, 475. 688; above, pp. 666 sqq. 

™ See Dor. Nos. 223, 126-8, 326-8, 405, 406, 416, 425, 
435, 441, 602. 

For lists of documents specifying the several kinds of 
food-stuffs (wheat, millet, rice), see Documeus, p. xiv, notes 
1-9 
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from the captain of their company who made delivery on behalf of particular individuals. This 
suggests that the duty of maintaining the men stationed for the time being along the wall fell upon 
the ¢txg from which! they were drawn, and was looked after by the captain of its company.” It is 
on this assumption that we can also best explain receipts given by scribes for certain monthly 
contributions of food-stuffs which had been furnished by the captain or individual soldiers of specified 
companies or cantons of the Tun-huang area.’ With such documents, we may, perhaps, group also 
other records which contain receipts for food-stuffs or statements of account given by officers of the 
Limes or others, less clear in their bearing or incomplete." 

To a different category belongs the interesting ont No. 415, already discussed, from the 
great magazine of the Limes, T. xvi, in which some official of the granary acknowledges the 
receipt of two cart-loads of grain delivered by ‘the chief of the ¢iug of the Wan-nien canton,’ * 
Such supplies are most likely to have been stored at the magazine for meeting the needs of troops, 
political missions, and the like moving along thejroute to or from Lou-lan. Two documents from 
the Jade Gate, which we have already had occasion to mention, furnish us with actual records of 
grain issues made for this purpose to certain attendants and to the escort of eighty-seven soldiers 
accompanying a Chinese envoy to So-chil or Yarkand.* It is from these records and some others 
of similar kind, also from T. xiv, that M. Chavannes has been able to determine the regular daily 
ration for each nan as 6 shéng Ff, or Chinese pints, of grain.* 

Whether the common soldiers received pay for the time of their actual service fat the watch- 
stations of the Limes, besides being provided with food, is a point which the available documents 
do not enable us to decide. If the bulk of them were ‘agricultural colonists’, recte convict settlers 
forced to do military service, the absence of records concerning pay in cash for them could well be 
accounted for. Nevertheless the curious document, No. 592, from ‘T. xii. a, furnishes very inter- 
esting evidence of the careful method with which in their case, too, as in that of officers, the length 
of service used to be calculated. The record concerns ‘the simple soldier ... corporal Wang’, 
whose origin and subordination in the service we have already had occasion to discuss.” For the 
details of the reckoning by which the actual length of his service in a.v. 20-21 is determined as 
amounting)to 355 days, | may refer to M. Chavannes’ explanations.’ What is of special interest to 
us here is the application of ‘the rule according to which 2 days count as 3", resulting in the 
addition of a ‘service supplement of 177 and a half days.’ We have in this concession a clear 
recognition of the hardships involved in service on this desolate desert border. 

It is very probable that the same methods of calculation were applied also to the statements 
of total service which other documents, less detailed, record in the case of officers.* That officers 


™ For the relation which 1 have assumed between the 
agricaltural settlements organized in ag and tbe companies 
maintained by them, cf. above, pp. 747 8qq- 

™ See Doc. Nos. 484-6, from T. xv. a, dated from 
A.D. 46-56. ‘The individual soldiers who furnished the food 
contributions mentioned in the Last two documents were ob- 
viously military setters holding land in cultivation. 

In Nos. 579, 580, from T. xvi, of 4.p.68, 77 respeclively, 
the food contributions acknowledged are furnished by men 
inhabiting the Fu-kuci canton of Tun-huang. In No. 390, 
of a.p. 87, Ihe person furnishing the contribution of ‘granary 
wheat’ toa certain watch-post commandant (fou chang) is 
described as a ‘tenant’ (chiu én (ef WK: 

Perhaps some significance may be attached to the fact 
that all kecords mentioning such contributions date from the 
Later Han period. 


™ See Doc. Nos. 163-5, 220,221, 
3°3s 441. 

® See Dor. No. 415; above, p. 715. 

™ See Doc. Nos. gto, 311. The fragmentary record 
No. 336, which mentions the rationing of eighty-seven men, is 
also likely to refer to the escort of this envoy, as suggested by 
M. Chavannes. Cf. also above, p. 690. 

™ Cf. Doc. Noa. 310, 311, 326, 328, 336. 

™ See above, p. 746. 

7 Cf. Documenis, pp. xv, 128. 

® See Doc. Nos. 46, 394,601,642. In No. 601 we observe 
that, besides taking due note of ‘short months’ (twenty-nine 
instead of thirty days), a deduction appears lo have been made 
for 's days spent on travel’.\ Such rigorous parsimony 
inight help to comfort those who site inclined to complain of the 
‘retrenchments' made by the Indian ‘ Military Accounts’ Babu! 
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employed on the Limes drew pay, probably in addition to free rations, is proved by the document 
No. 62, from T. vi. b, which states the pay arrears of a certain Aou-shth, or assistant commander of 
a watch-tower, for four months as amounting to 2,400 pieces of copper ‘cash’. This works out at 
20 ‘cash’ pieces per diem. Modest, no doubt, as the rank of this subaltern was, one feels in view 
of such remuneration that to the China of the glorious Han times, too, there applied the old ditty : 
‘Le militaire de !'Autriche, tout le monde sait, n'est pas riche.’ 

If the reward accorded to the rank and file for the hard service on the border was scanty, there 
is at Jeast plentiful evidence to show that the arms and equipment needed for it were provided and 
duly cared for by Government. Lists, orders, labels, and other documents relating to the arms kept 
at the various watch-posts are abundant. The principal armament of the Limes guards consisted 
of cross-bows; they are frequently mentioned and in several varieties. These are distinguished 
according to the force needed for stretching the string, and that itself is estimated by the weight 
which had to be attached in order to produce the corresponding pull. Thus the documents mention 
cross-bows of 3, 4, 5 and 6 shih respectively, the skis #% being equivalent to 120 Chinese pounds." 
In several cases we find the companies or soldiers specified in whose keeping the cross-bows were.*! 
There is mention also of the /a-huang 7 $F variety of cross-bow."? In T. vt. b. 004 we have 
possibly the fragmentary remains of a cross-bow.** It is of interest to observe the care with which 
in No. 554 it is recorded of a cross-bow, originally of 6 shih, that its strength at the time of listing 
was reduced to 4 sé and 68 pounds. The supply of cross-bow strings appears to have been kept 
and accounted for separately, several kinds in silk and hemp being mentioned.* 

As M. Chavannes has rightly observed, the fact that bows are mentioned only twice in our 
documents, and each time in the hands of barbarians,** clearly Points to the soldiers on the Limes 
having been armed with cross-bows, not with bows. Hence it can be safely concluded that the 
arrows which figure so frequently in the arms lists and other documents were provided for cross-bows. 
Two types of arrows, designated as méng shih Wy 4 and kao shih #F A, are distinguished ; but we 
are left in the dark as to what the difference was. Preference was evidently given to the former 
type, as it is named far more frequently and in one label described as ‘ the méng kind which triumphs 
over what is hardest.'** From the way in which the bronze points or heads for these arrows are 
mentioned apart in what manifestly were labels,’ it appears to me very probable that the bronze 
arrow-heads were stored separately in bags or small boxes. 


® Possibly the record of an officer’s salary paid in another 
and more substantial kind of currency is preserved in Doc, 
No. 490, which mentions the captain of a certain company as 
having received ‘ 32 fect of silk fabric’, From M. Chavannes' 
supplementary note on the inscribed sirip of silk, No. 539 
(see above, p. 701), it is seen that according to a statement 
of the Later Han Annals a king of Jén-ch'éng in Shan-\ung 
sent subsidies ‘in coins and pieces of silk’ for the frontier 
expenses at a lime (a.D. 126-44) when ‘the barbarians of 
Central Asia repeatedly revolted’. Could the piece of silk 
received by that captain have been meant for payment in 
a kind of silk currency? 

It is trug that the document No. 490 probably belongs to 
the time of Wang Mang, as the Kuang-hsin company seems 
to be named in it (see above, p.670). But the use of silk as 
a sori of currency is likely to have been resorted to in China 
long before Later Han times. Silk is not among the local 
products of westem Kan-su. 

* Cl. Documents, p. x¥, and references in notes 7-16 to 


the varieties of strength, 

“ See Nos. 64, 73, 74, 599, 676, 703, 795. 

" See Nos. 119, 599. 

7 See above, p, 645, and below, p. 769 (PJ, L31), 

“* For hemp sirings see Nos. 116,119; for a silk string of 
the feng type, No. 117; /émg cross-bow atrings are men- 
tioned also in Nos. 38 (see M. Chavannes’ note on the term), 65, 
598, 705. A case for a feng cross-bow seems to be referred 
toin No. 115. In No, 624 we find the gratuitous loan of an 
iron hook for a bow-string by one man to another meticu- 
lously recorded. 

“ See Documents, p. xvi; Nos. 172, 548. 

* Cf. Doc. No. 498; also Nos. 38, 71, 134, 253, 587, 
662, 693. Arrows of the dao type are referred to in Nos. 
125, 126,266. In Nos. ¢1, 703 (incomplete) the type meant 
remains doubtful. 

See Nos, 135, 126, 266, 267, 498, 587, 693. The 
last five records have the shape of labels, 
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Such a method was obviously the most convenient for keeping this important item of ancient 
ammunition, which could not be replaced locally. In any case its use for transport is proved by the 
remarkable discovery made on my third expedition, when, in the desert to the north-east of Lou-lan, 
T found a heap of bronze arrow-heads of Han type lying close together as they had dropped out 
from some load of a convoy moving along the ancient Chinese route." Bronze arrow-heads were 
discovered in considerable numbers during my explorations along the actual line of the Limes, both 
within and near the ruined watch-pasts.* The different types and sizes represented among them 
will be found fully described in the List below, and are illustrated by specimens in Plate LI. It 
appears very probable that there was some specific relation between the several sizes represented 
among our finds and the cross-bows of diferent strength previously mentioned.’™ 

The entries on the labels indicate that the arrow-heads, as stored, no doubt, for reserve use, 
were in packages each containing a hundred or multiples of it." The regular complement, on the 
other hand, of fully fitted arrows, as issued for each soldier, appears to have been made up of 
150 arrows. Quivers for carrying them figure repeatedly in the lists of equipment, etc.” It is 
curious to note the care taken to record on delivery or inspection how many of the arrows or arrow- 
heads were in good order, and how many in some way defective.“ The large proportion of the 
latter in some cases suggests that repairs were not easy to effect sn loco, 

Of other offensive arms we find a sword only twice mentioned, but in each case with the date 
and certain details of its make which M. Chavannes has been able to illustrate by a reference to 
a relievo sculpture of Han times. Among the defensive arms named there are shields, of which 
two are described as having been made in Government factories in 63 and 61 v.c. respectively,” and 
two others as being old and damaged.’ Of the three references to armour, chia FA, two show 
clearly that it was made of Icather, and the third, by the way in which its repair is ordered, clearly 
proves that scale armour in leather was meant. My finds at the Niya Site of detached leather 
scales and in the Miran fort of lacquered scales still laced up have furnished illustrations of what 
this leather scale armour of Han times may have been like.” Finally, we see from two references 
to banners that this favourite appuctenance of Chinese military display was to be found even on the 
desolate desert border, 


“Ch. Third Journey of Exploration, Geogr. Journal, xviii. 
Pp. 127 aq. 

” CL. above, pp. 599, 604, 640, 681, 704, etc. 

™ See below, pp. 767, 781, 790. See Pl. Lill also for 
broken arrow-shafts of reed and the ivon tangs attached to 
arrow-heads. Of the latter we have specimens both with and 
without barbs, 

#3 T regret that I have not been able from want of lime 
to follow up this detail of munition archaeology. But I believe 
that by careful weighing of the specimens and experimental 
use of cross-bowa maile up to the different standards some 
useful guide might be obiained. 

“ Thus we find 100 each entered in Nos. 126, 266, 587, 
693; j00 in No. 125; 50 in No. 267, perhaps also in 
No. 42. 

™ No, 253 shows 150 méng arrows issued to one soldier. 
In the inventory made out in No. 71 for four soldiers of the 
Yen-hu Company a total of Geo arrows is entered. Accordii 
to No. 134 a certain soldier hact 4g0 méng arrows provided ; 
bot this may have been meant for three men, for there are 
two unread characters afier‘his name, Lr. 

Probably 1g0 arrows represented the maximum quantity 





of ammunition which could be conveniently carried by a fully 
equipped man; cf. the 130 rounds of small bore rifle ammu- 
nition carried by the British infantry soldier, increased to 200 
rounds before action (/nfantry Training, 1914, sec. 166). 

"Cf. Nos. 41, 71, 187, 393. 593, 682. 

“ Sce Nos. 41,°71, 253, 682, 693, 703. 

© Cf. Dev. Nos. 39, 40 with note. For the sword-point, 
T. v1. b. 001, see below, p. 769, and Pi, LIV. 

“ See Doc. Nos. 39, 40. The former records as the 
place of manufacture the town Nan-yang of Honan, 

* See Nos. 75,77; also the list of miscellaneous arms in 
No. 682. 

Doc. Nos. 393, §69 mention 4o chia, x RR ‘leather 
armour’. In No. 187 an armour, saddle, and quiver are spoken 
of as tom, and immediate repairs enjoined by sewing and 
Joining up. 

See above, pp. 246, 463 699q., 477, 481 5qq.; also 
Ancient Khotan, i. pp. xvi, 411. 

* Cf. Nos. 384, 393. The shafts are described as being 
of @ particular sort of wood, probably specially strong and 
difficult to procure locally. 
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We owe the information above detailed mainly to the care which the administration obviously 
bestowed upon keeping exact record, by means of stock statements, inspection reports, and the like, 
of all arms whether furnished for particular watch-posts and detachments or issued to individual 
soldiers." It is, no doubt, for the same reason that we also find among the inventories lists 
showing arms which had become damaged and useless? These had evidently to be inspected, 
inventoried, and ‘returned into store’, as modern military routine of peace time would demand it, 
before they could in due course be replaced by fresh issues from some military magazine at head- 
quarters. The procedure here assumed on the basis of documents is very stzikingly illustrated by 
a curious relic, broken arrow-shafts, one complete with its bronze head, T, xv. a. vi. oot (Plate LIlI), 
which I found neatly tied up into a little packet for ‘delivery into store’, and which has been already 
described. 

That the administration of the Limes also provided clothing for its soldiers is proved by 
a number of documents which mention tunics, vests, etc.“ Linen is the prevailing material 
indicated, and this is abundantly represented among the rags recovered from the refuse-heaps of the 
Limes posts. Torn strips of silk, too, were plentifully found there, and the mention of an undress 
of white silk in the kit list of a soldier shows that they could not all have come from officers’ 
cast-off clothes.“ Shoes of leather and hemp are also mentioned in lists, and cast-off specimens of 
both were found in numbers at the ruined towers and stations.“ My first inscribed ' find’ on the 
Limes, T. m1. i. 1, No. 674, was a wooden label for the clothes-bag belonging to a certain soldier, 
and the red canvas label, No. 434, bearing the name, etc., of a garrison soldier, was probably 
intended for the same purpose. 

Among the few remaining miscellaneous articles of equipment of which mention can be traced 
in the records, the hammers referred to in No. 130, T. vi. b. i, 168, may be illustrated by the wooden 
implement, T. xiv. a. ii. c01, shown in Plate Lil, and by the other from T. vi. c, described in 
my Personal Narrative. The latter was undoubtedly, as its shape showed, meant for driving 
in tent-pegs. It thus furnishes interesting evidence of the fact that tents were also in use 
along the Limes. We should have had to assume this in any case, as the accommodation 
provided in the quarters traceable at the watch-towers would have been quite inadequate to 


© In Doc. Noa 257, 274 we thus have ‘lists of arms 
belonging to Government entrusted to the soldiers on guard, 
duty ‘ at specific watch-stationa (T. v1. b, xatt. b); see also 
Nos, 587,591, 693, Ixsues lo particular soliiers are recorded 
“on boan’ in Nos. 75, 77; see also Nos. 39-41, 73, 134, 
363. 

No. 184 is a list of such arme in stock ‘at the official 
residence of the [commandant of the] garrison soldiers’. 
No. 307, of a.p. 14, presents itself as ‘a list of damaged 
objects among the military armament of Ta-chien-tu at Yd- 
mén’, i.e, as 1 undersiand it, of objects which had been 
"returned into store’ as useleas from that outlying post; 
cf. above, p. 689, See also No. 65. 

© Cf. above, p. 704; below, p. 783. 

* Doc. Nos. 42, 43 each record the issue in 60 ac. of 
a linen tunic to a soldier by the captain of the Ling-hu 
company: with its price. No. 79 notes in possession of one 
man an under and an upper tunic, value 267 and 450 ‘cash 
pieces’ respectively. No. 72, the kit list of a ‘garrison 
soldier’ from Shan-bsi, shows amongsi other entries not 
cleasly legible ‘a black linen tunic, an undress costume of 





white silk, an unlined dress of black linen‘. All these records 
are from T. v1. b. No. 351 is a list mentioning a spare vest 
and tunic of linen. No, 383 records the insue to a soldier 
of ‘an unlined dress’, and twenty of such are entered in 
No. 421, a fragment from the magazine T. xvan 

™ See note 64; for miscellancous fabrics found in 
quarters and refuse-heaps, sce below, pp. 768, 770, 773, 779; 
795- 

“ Sce Nos. 351, 569; for specimens of shoes, see below, 
Pp. 767, 769 sqq., 775, 780, 784, 786, and Pl. LIV. 

See Desert Cathay, ii. p. 1a. This fine specimen of 
@ hammer for tent-pitching was taken into use by my men, 
and rendered excellent service until the end of my journey 
T regret thal, in my then crippled state, I was unable to 
prevent its being left behind at Leh and thus failing to reach 
the collection. 

T am unable to find the reference to a tent quoted sbrd. 
in the translated document No. 73, 39 now printed in 
M. Chavannes’ work. The reference was taken from its 
manuscript, where the word #2 fr, may have been tentatively 
rendered in that way. 
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shelter the inereased numbers of men likely to have been temporarily stationed there on occasions 
of alarms, etc."* - 

We have evidence in the documents that the same care which the administration took of the 
matériel was extended also to the health of the men keeping guard on the Limes. Thus we find 
reports on the illness of individual men," and in Nos. 524-34 a collection of medical reports and 
prescriptions for individual cases, along with general recipes for diseases of men as well as animals. 
All these are neatly written on uniform slips of bamboo, and in all probability, as M. Chavannes 
explains, formed part of a kind of note-book kept by a physician practising on the Limes.” The 
systematic provision of medical aid of some sort for the border troops is conclusively proved by that 
very interesting relic, No. 588, T. vim. 5 (Plate XVII). It is a wooden lid, about 7 by 3$ inches, 
bearing the clear inscription ‘Medicine case of the Hsien-ming company’, and still retaining 
remnants of the string by which it could be fastened to the case it once fitted. I have already 
mentioned the archaeological interest afforded by the seal-socket and string grooves of the lid." 
They correspond exactly to the arrangements which I first observed in 1901 on the Kharosthi 
documents of the Niya Site, and definitely confirm their assumed Chinese origin. 

Considering the trying conditions of service on this desert border and the fact that a large 
proportion of the ‘garrison soldiers‘, if not the majority, was made up of deported criminals,"* the 
maintenance of effective discipline among the Limes troops must have been of special importance. 
We find references to this in several documents. Thus No. 188 +199 tells us of a proposed sentence 
of capital punishment regarding which an application has been addressed to the throne.” In No, 68 
we read of a soldier punished with 230... ., ‘strokes’ being obviously the word which is no longer 
legible in the slip. Perhaps No. 382 from T. xiv, with its report on the death of a man who had 
been beaten, relates to a case of such punishment. A beating stick intended for such use, 
T. xiv, iii, 0018, was actually recovered at the same site and, as Plate LI shows, in excellent 
preservation.” 

From the many documents referred to in the preceding pages an adequate idea can be gathered 
as to the general character of the official correspondence which kept the clerical establishments on 
the border, those ‘Babus’ of Han times, busy, and which forms the bulk of the written remains 
recovered. It will suffice to add here brief mention of certain topics which recur with particular 
frequency among the paperasses left behind from the records of the small military offices. That all 
clerical devices of an elaborate system of military administration were familiar to these offices can 
be realized quite clearly by those, too, who, not being Sinologists, are unable to follow the many 
stereotyped phrases and terminological details elucidated by M. Chavannes. Very frequently the 
circulation of orders emanating from headquarters is prescribed among the different watch-posts of 
certain sections of the Limes and among the company stations.“ Elsewhere the posting-up of 
certain orders in a visible and appropriate place is enjoined with particular emphasis, so that all 
concerned may take due notice.* A curious and, no doubt, much-needed general fulmination 


© Of other implements we find mentioned axes in ™ Did capital sentences of judicial routine stand then, as 


No. 257; @ drinking-vessel in No. 384. For specimens of 
the lauter in wood and lacquer, see PI. LI and List below. 

Cf. Nos. 76, 161, 465; in the last case we are told 
Uhat the sick man had gone to have himself treated by natives, 
but had died. 

* Cf. Documenis, pp. xvii, 103. 

" Cf. above, p. 659. 

™ See M. Chavannes’ note on Doc. No. 263, and above, 
pe Tat 

ture 


thes did in modern times, in need of imperial confirmation 
before they could be executed? . 

™ Cf. also above, p. 686. For other references to judicial 
action ef. Nos. t91, 494. The first mentions the escape of 
six prisoners. For the underground dungeon discovered at 
T. xt, see above, p. 686. 

™ Cf. e.g. Nos. 166, 258, 273, 313, 536, 617. 

™ See Nos. 63, 432, 4373 also No. 273. 
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is directed against those officers who receive gratifications for ignoring acts against regulations and 
neglecting the duties of their charges.” 

Among officia) communications dealing with specific incidents we find some where officers are 
inculpated or accuse themselves of shortcomings.” But far more numerous are those where new 
appointments, returns to duty, and similar service orders are notified.” Official announcements in 
advance of ‘inspections along the barrier’, such as we find in certain documents, obviously deprived 
these inspections of any risk of causing awkward surprises.* Yet even thus we read of cases of 
unauthorized absence among the men when inspected."' In a few records we are afforded glimpses 
of attacks and alarms such as must more than once have disturbed the peaceful, if physically trying, 
police routine of the Tun-huang border.” 

With the official ‘papers’ may be suitably classed also the very numerous pieces containing 
portions of calendars, written on wooden slips and tablets of varying sizes and often fragmentary.”* 
Such were obviously needed in order to enable the clerical establishments to date reports, etc., 
correctly, to make out accounts, and so on, Usually these portions of calendars show in order 
the cyclic designations, arranged according to the sixty years cycle, which a particular day bears in 
the successive twelve months of the year. This system has enabled M. Chavannes to fix in many 
cases the exact year intended, and in this way to restore complete calendars with absolute precision 
for the years 63, 59, 39 B.c., and a.p. 94, 153." The result of his painstaking calculations affords 
valuable help for the verification of the tables prepared by Chinese chronologists. In this connexion 
it is of some interest to observe that an otherwise exactly dated document, No. 255, of May 10, 
68 n.c., bears an erroneous mfen-Aao, The year is shown as the sixth of the Pén-shth period, which 
in reality had been replaced in 69 B.c. by the 7é-vhiek period. This inaccuracy clearly points, as 
M. Chavannes observes, to the fact that the communications between the capital and the extreme 
western border were interrupted at the time.” 

By the side of the official communications and records, private letters figure in considerable 
numbers among the written remains from the Limes.** Most of them are too short or fragmentary 
to yield information bearing on the life of the border or to be otherwise of antiquarian interest. 
But special mention is due to two letters on silk, one long and well preserved, T. x1t1, i, 003 
(Plate XX),"" which were found sewn up into a small bag for holding some medicine or condiment— 
luckily with the written surface tumed inside. They were both addressed by an officer of superior 
rank stationed at Ch'éng-lo on the northern border of Shan-hsi to another exile on the Tun-huang 
Limes, the long one being intended to serve as a letter of recommendation for a colleague transferred 
to a post on the latter. Amidst much polite verbiage it also expresses the writer's disappointment 
at not having, after five years’ service ‘on the northern frontier, in a miserable country‘, attained 
the desired charge of a command, for which he appears to have repeatedly petitioned the Emperor. 
In two other letters also we find the writers lamenting the hardship of the guard service on the 


™ Cf, No. 404. 

"© See Nos. 171, 204, 536, 567- 

™ See, c.g., Nos. 137, 150, 155. 285. 493- 

© Cf. Nos. 37. 51, 140. See No. 536. 

* See Nos, 172, 408, 549. 

™ Cf. Doc. Nos. 9-24, 25-36 for the series from T. v1. b, 
containing the calendars for 63 and go A.c.; also Nos. 36 
(67 .¢.), 266, 260, 264, 429 (39 B.c.), 637 (AD. 94), 699, 
591, 696» 640, 680 (a.D. 163), 685, 697. 

™ Cf. Documents, pp. xvii, 14. 

“ Cf. Documents, p. 61. For similar cases of dates given 


in elapsed nica-hurs vee above, p. 408, and Ancient Khotan, 
i. p. 275, note. M. Chavannes’ remarks, /d., pp. 533 8qq.. 
make it quite certain that the erroneous mim-Aaes named in 
the Dandan-oilik documents of a.p. 781~7 were due to the 
isolation of Eastern Turkestin from the Empire through the 
Tibetan occupation of westernmost Kan-su in a.o. 781. 

* See Doc. Nos. 151-4, 174, 178, 180, 243, 254, 344-6, 
348, 349, 398, 398.2, 419, 468, 489, 501-2, §73, 607, 629, 
7a6-7 (the lag two on paper). 

™ See Doc. Nos. 398, 398 a (where the site-mark has 
been wrongly read as T. xin. i. ii. 51. a). 
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frontier and the inclement season of spring." The latter complaint bears a local touch which I can 
fully appreciate after my two spring campaigns of 1908 and 1914 on the desert border; it shows 
that the amenities of its climate were two thousand years ago much the same as now. 

OF interest for the study of the ancient stationery is the small silk envelope, No. 503, T. xv. a. 
ii. 4 (Plate XIV), used for a private letter, as its address shows. Its inside width is 65 mm. This 
would conveniently admit of the insertion of a letter on silk, such as No. 398 (Plate xX), which is 
58 mm. wide, after folding. As the refuse-heap where the envelope was found contained documents 
with dates ranging from A.D. 15 to 56, it appears to me very probable that the envelope, too, belongs 
approximately to the first half of the first century a. D., and thus to the period preceding the invention 
of paper.” 

it only remains for us to cast a glance at the fragments of literature, as M. Chavannes’ analysis 
has revealed them, among the written relics of the Limes. Considering the conditions of the life 
led by those who guarded the line of small posts flung out into the desert, we cannot feel surprised 
at the scantiness of the traces which have survived of their intellectual occupations. For all that 
concerns the philological interest of these literary relics reference to M. Chavannes’ full explanations 
will suffice here. Of particular value among them are the relatively numerous fragments of 
a famous lexicographical text, the Cht chin chang 2p §R 3, which was composed in 48-33 8.c. and 
played an important part in the primary education of China during the Later Han period.” These 
fragments, as M. Chavannes duly emphasizes, are the oldest known manuscripts which exist of 
a Chinese book, and it is fortunate that we have among them one containing the first paragraph 
of the work complete. The long prismatic tablet which bears this portion of the text on its three 
faces, No. 1 (Plate 1), also has a special antiquarian interest as being a perfectly preserved specimen 
of a type of wooden stationery which is referred to in early Chinese texts and apparently was 
favoured for literary use.” 

The popularity which Cét chtu chang soon acquired in the elementary teaching of Chinese 
writing sufficiently explains its rapid spread to the extreme north-west end of the border; for, 
among several ruined watch-posts, fragments of it were found also at T. vi. ¢ (No. 4), a post early 
abandoned. In these, as in some other fragments which are of the usual slip form, the text appears 
to have been copied out as a writing exercise. The importance which the Chinese have at all 
times attached to good handwriting is well known, and so also the necessity of constant practice 
which the very system of Chinese writing implies. This fact fully accounts not merely for the 
presence of these ‘copy slips’ from the CA# chiu chang, but for the abundant finds made also of 
other writing exercises.“ Nothing could illustrate better the trouble which some of the men 
on duty at the outlying posts must have taken ‘to improve their education’, or at least their 
handwriting, than the big packets of ‘shavings’ inscribed in this fashion which came to light on 
clearing the refuse-heaps of T. vi. b, as already described.” 


* Sce Documents, pp. in, 6 #q., note 1 M. Chavannes’ 


™ See Doc. Nos. 344, 345- 
note explains the term éu $@f, which occurs at the begin- 


™ Cf. above, p.672. But for this chronological evidence 


it might have been possible to assume, as M. Chavannes 
suggests, Documents, p. 1to, that the letter was on paper and 
folded into a small roll, as was No. 904 (PI. XXVIII) when 
found. 

" Cf. Documents, pp. viii, xvi sq., pp. 1 sqq.on Nos, 1-8. 

" Cf. Chavannes, Documents, pp. 1-3. It is from Cav 
chis chang (hat the script, commonly known in China as 
chang {sao & BF and illustrated by most of the Limes 
documents, lakea ita name ; see Chavannes, Documents, p. viii. 


ning of the first paragraph of the text and specially designates 
thistype of tablet. We have fragments of prismatic triangular 
tablets in No. 2, T. xx. ii, 2 (PI. 11), also containing a passage 
from the text of the CAs chrw chang, and in No. 451, T. xv. 0. iii. 
38 (PI. XII), which contains a brief congratulatory message. 

™ Cf. M. Chavannes’ nptes on Doc. Nos. 4, 6, 7. 

™ Sce, e.g, Doc. Nos. 251, 372, 429-3, 549, 634, 641, 
643-4. 

© Cf. above, p. 646. 
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Apart from three more slips containing fragments of other vocabularies as yet unidentified,”* 
the literary remains among the finds on the Limes are merely a few extracts from treatises on 
divination” and astrology," and a fragment, No. 425, containing a passage from a treatise on 
military affairs, composed in 229 Bc. That the solace of literature was not altogether absent 
from this desolate border-line may, perbaps, be concluded also from the fact that a fragmentary 
slip, No. 622, T. xxvim. 10, quotes the title of the ‘ Biographies of eminent women’, Lteh nit chuan, 
a book composed in 32-7 8.c.! There is a brief extract, too, from a medical treatise, together 
with a few fragments of a probably similar nature." Finally, we may mention here the curious multi- 
plication table, No. 702, T. xxvi. 1, though it does not come, of course, under the category of books. 

It is in this connexion with books that one more point of antiquarian interest concerning the 
ancient stationery of bamboo or wood may here find convenient notice. We have had above many 
occasions to discuss various striking illustrations and additions which our knowledge of that early 
Chinese stationery, as first based on the evidence of my finds of tgor at the Niya Site, has received 
from the documents yielded by the ruins of the Tun-huang Limes and, to a smaller extent, of the 
Lou-lan station. The presence among the finds on the Limes of remains of books and writings 
which from a quasi-technical point of view, i.e. from that of the bookbinder, to use a modern 
expression, may claim the same character, now enables us to clear up the question, previously very 
obscure, how proper cohesion and sequence could be assured for the numerous slips or tablets over 
which texts of any size written on bamboo or wood must necessarily have extended. M.Chavannes, 
who in a masterly discussion had previously reviewed the information that can be gathered from 
Chinese textual sources about the ancient writing-materials used before the invention of paper,’ 
did not fail to observe, when handling my new finds, that a number among the narrow tablets or 
‘slips’ bore one or more notches on one of the edges. As the position of these was uniform on 
those ‘slips’ which manifestly belonged to one series, M. Chavannes rightly concluded that the 
notches were intended to serve the purpose of uniting such slips into one group." But he added: 
‘Nous ne comprenons pas bien encore comment on assurait l'ordre de succession de ces fiches; il 
n'y a aucune numérotation pouvant tenir lieu de pagination, et on ne comprend pas comment il 
était possible de rétablir l’ordre lorsque quelque cause accidentelle l'avait bouleversé,’ 

The question thus raised is a very pertinent one, and makes it desirable to examine the 
materials available for its eventual solution. They are briefly the following: In the set of slips 
Nos. 9-24, belonging to a calendar of a.p, 63, we find the left edge of each provided with three 
notches, disposed, as Plate 1 shows, at exactly uniform distances, Another set of slips, Nos. 25-35. 
(Plate 11), forming part of the calendar for 59 u.c., shows two notches, also uniformly placed, but on 
the right edge of each slip. A third method of arrangement is found in the set of narrow bamboo 
slips, Nos. 524-34, making up the medical note-book above mentioned: here we find two notches 


© See Nos. 397, 603 (?), 7or. 

" Cf. Nos. 59, 448, 638, with M. Chavannes’ remarks, 
p xvi. 

™ See No. 182, where the notch proves the slip to have 
formed part of a book. 

” I owe this last reference to M. Chavannes, who was 
kind enough on Oct. 3, 1917, verbally to indicate the identifi- 
cation made by Mr. Wang Kuo-wei in his Liw sha fo chien, 
reproducing a portion of the documents first published by 
M. Chavannes. The treatise was apparently known as Zr-mo 


369 See Documenis, pp. xvii, 137. Two recordsof s.p. 75, 
Noa. 613, 614, prove that. the watch-tower T. xxvin was 


occupied towards the end of the first century a.p. 

11 See Doc. No. 395, a complete slip, with the fragments 
Nos. 396, 397- 

1 Cf. above, pp. 382, 659, on the use of seal sockets and 
string grooves; p. 382, 0n sealed lids closing small boxes 
intended to hold communications extending over several 
‘slips’; pp. 383, 597, on the standard size of slips. 

© Cf. M. Chavannes, Ses divres chinots avant Pinvention 
du papier, J. Asiat., janvier—lévrier 1905 (reprint), pp. 13-47, 
for texts written on bamboo or wood. 

"CL Documents, p. viii. 

"© See Pl. XIV for specimens. 
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on the right, one above, one below, and a third always placed on the left in the middle. Among 
single slips provided with notches only one, No. 182, needs special mention here, as its text supports 
the conclusion, suggested by the single notch on the right, that it belonged to a book.'* It is worthy 
of particular note that none of these slips bear any writing on the reverse, except those of the calendar 
of 59 u.c., where we find a system of consecutive numbering by means of cyclic characters. 

Attention is claimed by the fact that no text is to be found on the reverse of any of the notched Reverses of 
slips belonging to sets."" It appeared @ frtoré all the more significant in view of the inconvenience ea 
which the bulk and weight of books written on slips of bamboo or wood must in any case have inscribed. 
caused, It necessarily raised a presumption that the fastening. for which the ngtches were 
undoubtedly intended, must have been arranged in a way which brought the blank reverses of 
consecutive slips back to back and thus made it inconvenient to use the reverse surfaces for 
inscribing or reading any portions of the text. This conjectured arrangement recalled to my mind Conjectured 
that of numerous Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts brought back from the ' Thousand Buddhas’ of ; concerting 
Tun-huang, which are long sheets of paper consisting of several joined. pieces and folded up into meats 
narrow pages somewhat after the fashion of a concertina. In these manuscripts, too, the reverse 
surface of the paper is always left uninscribed, just as we find it regularly in Chinese printed books, 
in which, as a matter of fact, we merely have an adaptation to block-printing of the ‘concertina’ 
method just alluded to. 

At this point I appealed to Mr. Andrews’ often-proved technical ingenuity, and the note and 
diagrams from his hand, shown on p. 766, furnish what seems to me a very likely solution of the puzzle, 

Hatent sua fata ligelli. \t seems strange that we should have to look among the relics from 
lonely desert posts of the border-line pushed out far towards the barbarian west for evidence to 
clear up details, even if they are only technical, concerning the books in which that glory of Chinese 
civilization, its ancient literature, found its earliest written record. What this literature has to offer 
in return in the shape of historical notices bearing on the Tun-huang Limes has already been 
examined at the beginning of this chapter. All that remains now is to call attention to the vivid 
and often touching glimpses which Chinese poetry has retained of the feelings of the exiles whom 
imperial command had dragged away from their homes and set to guard this and other far-Aung 
stretches of the Great Wall. 

The specimens of Chinese poems on this theme of forced military border service which Hardchips 
M. Chavannes has translated at the end of his /u/roduction'* belong mostly to the T'ang period. °%f border 
But they faithfully reflect the deep impression left behind by the sufferings and sacrifices which reflected in 
attended the extension of the Great Wall and the subsequent bold enterprises of Han times in Chinese 
inhospitable Mongolian and Central-Asian regions, far away to the Pamirs and beyond them. Those P*"?: 
poems form thus a valuable supplement to the contemporary remains and records brought to light 
by my explorations along the Wall itself. It would serve no useful purpose were I to attempt to 
-offer here second-hand extracts from these poetic yet convincingly true documents humains which 
M. Chavannes has rendered with the pen of a master. But I feel that I cannot close my account 
of the results which the exploration of the Tun-huang Limes has yielded more fitly than by quoting 
M. Chavannes’ eloquent lines on the human background of this notable chapter in Chinese history : 
‘Lhistorien qui retrouve les traces de la politique hardie des Han dans I'Asie centrale ne doit pas 


™ There are besides: Nos. 264, 306, both fragments of deciphered and hence must be lefi aside for the present. 
caleodar slips, displaying one notch on the right in the '“* The same fact ia clearly established by the evidence of 
extant top portion; No. 478, containing only a signature, Chinese literary records; cf. Chavannes, Ler divres chinoiz, 
with one notch an the top to the right. Nos. 519, 610, with J. Astat, janvier-février 1905 (reprint), pp. 35 sqq. 
three notches and one respeciively on the right, remain un- “8 Cf. Documents. pp. xvii-xniii. 
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oublier que toute cette grandeur fut édifiée avec des matériaux humains. De méme que les poétes 
chinois croient encore entendre errer le long de la grande muraille de 7s'tn Che houang ti \es Ames 
désolées de ceux qui la construisirent, ainsi nous évoquons, sous les détails administratifs de la 
vie d'une petite garnison chinoise perdue en plein désert, les souffrances et les regrets des exilés 
qui se lamentent.’ 


NOTE OF MR. ANDREWS ON 'SLIPS' ARRANGED INTO BOOKS 


Fach ‘slip’, i.e. small lath of wood (belonging to a series which contained one text or connected record), being a folio, it is 
clear that some means of binding must have been employed to maintain the folios in correct collation. The small notches 
observed on te edges of the ‘slips’, and the fact that these exactly range when a number of ‘slips’ are collated, indicate that 
the connccling binding must have been of the nature of a string, an Inference strengthened by the references in Chinese texts 
to silk or leather cords uniting the fascicles of wooden or bamboo alips (cf. Chavannes, Les /rores chinors, pp. 43 $99-)- 


Showing “concertina” 
manner of closing, EE, 









Mathod of binding slips 
Fascicle open 


Frea ands of binding cord tied Frée énds untied 
Complete fascicle closed 


Experimenting with a fine raw silk thread, I found that a satisfactory result could be attained by the following method (see 
illustration above). The cord is doubled end to end, the Brat * slip * (folio one) is placed in the bend, and an ordinary knat tied with 
the two ends, care being taken that the encircling cord falls in the notch near one end of the lath, the purpose of which is to 
prevent the cord slipping. Folio two is then laid with its noich close to the knot, one end of the cord being below the fath and ° 
the other on the top.” The two ends are then half twisted round each other reversing the positions of the cords, the upper 
becoming the lower and the lower the upper. Folio three ia next placed between the cords with its notch againatethe half twist, 
and the cords are again half twisted to secure it in position, The process is continued until the last folio, after which a knot is 
tied, and the excess length of the two ends is left free to be ured as a means of tying the complete record or chayuer together, 
when it has been closed in concertina fashion. The same procedure is followed with the opposite end. The whole process 
is practically that followed by basket-makers and ‘ chick ’-makers, sometimes described as ‘wrap twining” or ‘pairing *, and will 
be perhaps more clearly understood from the accompanying sketch. 

The reason for tying the first knot is to prevent the cord travelling round with frequent opening and closing of the book, 
a tendency which it had, as experiment proved. Whien closed, the fascicle could be conveniently slipped into a rectangular case 
for protection. For lids of such cases, with string grooves and seal cavity, see Ancien! Kholan, Pl. CX1V (N. xv. 346), and 
Docurmsnis, Pl. XXU1 (No. 751, L.A. vt. ii. 0200). 
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Section VIIL—LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM RUINS OF TUN-HUANG LIMES 
ODJECTS FOUND, OR EXCAVATED, IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES ALONG LIMES 


*T. 002. Wooden peg, resembling tent-peg; section 
flattened triangular, tapering to point below. Near top, 
on sides of obtuse angle, a human face roughly drawn in 
black ink; a notch in the angle indicales root of nose, 
larger notch the nostrils and mouth, wherein teeth are 
drawn (only mouth notch in T, xn. a. i. 001; 2v.a iii, c07 5 
Ro notches in T. v1. b, i. 004); long beard. These pegs 
have been driven into the ground, but show no other signs 
of wear. Other examples: T. vt. b. i,001-004; xIL a 
i. 001; any, iii, 58; xv. a. iii, 007; xvu. i. oO; EXVIT. 
ore. gf Ih’ K AY. 


T. 004. Fr. of bronze mirror with orn. in relief; Chinese 

. Style with perhaps Western influence (?); @ phoenix (?) in 
Aight, its tail arranged in floraltike scrolls; very delicate 
work, The casting isa thin shell backed with sheet bronze 
and filled up with lead; bronze much perished by barning, 
much of lead melted out Fr. comprises pierced central 
boss and aboot one-tenth of circumference. Gr. M. 34°. 
PI. Lau, 


T. 006. Bronce sheet, bent roughly into rade cylinder; 
much corroded and broken. 53” x. 3°. 


*T. 007. Bronze arrow-head like C. 123. 001; blade 
triangular in section, each face slightly leaf-shaped ; hexa- 
gonal shank, socketed, with remains of iron tang; no 
depression in sides; cf. L.A. oo17 and Ancient Kholan, ii. 
Pl. XXIV, N, 00g. 2 Length ryy*. For other examples 
tee: T, 009; 11. oor. a-b; Ww.b, Cof; MIT. 0020; XILa, 
1.005 ; uM. 006-007; xiv. a. 007; xv. 008; XVTIL iil. 004; 
EXVIU. 009-0010. 


T. 008. Bronze bar, broken at each end. Length 11%", 
diam. yy”. 

T. 009. Bronze arrow-head ; cf. T.007; hollow in one 
side, blunted. Length 13”. 

T. oo10. Fre. of some dried leaf. 

T. com. Tapering strip of ‘green’ leather; two 
holes near narrow end through which a stick once passed. 
af x ip" 0 ¥. 

T. oo. Uppers of stout hemp or cotton (?) fabric 
shoe, like T. v1. b. i. oo9, but without drawing string. 
Opening permanently sewn up at (oe end, causing pro- 
Fecting toc point referred to in case of above; three layers 





of fabric, all hemp, the middle being apparently ‘ water- 
proofed’ on its outer surface with a wax paint. Much 
perished. Length 104”, gr. width 44°. 

T. oo15. Fr. of bronze misror. On back raised flat 
rim; then two lines,in low relief having relief patterns 
between them (an oval and a horseshoe with a dot); 
inside, again, a band in low relief, Gr. M. tyy”. 

T. o016. Pottery fr., hand-made, of fairly well levigated 
grey-burning clay, lightly burned, apparently ‘ amathered* 
in an open hearth; ‘mat-marking’ on the outside. See 
T. wm. 004; an. 3. Gr Mot 


T. 0018. Part of trap like T. xv. 2 i 009; ring broken 
and in part missing; core made of pliable twigs, Nine 
teeth only remain; hemp string 5° long tied round one. 
Diam. of ring, outside 64", inside 5”, length of teeth a” to a4”. 

T. coaa. Pottery fr., wheel-made, of ill-leviguted grey- 
burning clay, kiln-fired, with * mat-marking * on outer face; 
as T. 1. 004. Found W. of C, 172, 17. iv. 07. Gr. M. 
1R. 

T. 002g, Fr.of iron horseshoe; much corroded; two 
oblong nail holes. Found at hut near C. 170, 16. Iv. 07. 
Gr. M. 29". 

T. 0024. Potlery fr. from rim of bowl; buff clay with 
lustrous mouled green and brown glaze on both sides, 
Found at hut near C. 171, 16. iv..07. Gr. M. 13%. 


T. 0025. Fr. of porcelain from rim of bowl; white body 
painted in bright blue under greyish-white glaze ; prob. floral 
pattern. Cf. T, x1 002, cic, Found at hut near C. 171, 
16.iv.07. Gr. M. 13g”. 


T. 0026. Fr. of slag; apparently from glaze-making, 
mined with fre. of quartz. Found at. ix 07 at tower near 
Hsi-trb-tun(?). 337 x 2°. 

T. 0097. Fr. of porcelain bow! with everted rim; white 
body, painted in dull blue under a greyish-white glaze with 
rough floral design on outside ; inside, border of dots above 
double line round rim; roseite(?) on base. Similar 
patiern and ware to T. m1. oo10. Found a1. ix. o7 al 
tower near Hei-£rli-tun(?). Gr. M. 24°. 

T. ooa8. Fr. of stoneware (rom near base of bowl ; body 
of light drab clay with lustrous brown-black glaze on both 
sides over upper part; cf. T. ava. 6; xxix. 4. Found 
a7. ix. 07 at tower near Hsi-@rh-un, Gr. M. a§”. 






OBJECTS FOUND, OR EXCAVATED, NEAR WATCH-STATIONS ON SOUTH-WESTERN FLANK OF LIMES 


T.W.oo1. Fr. of pottery, wheel-made, of grey-buming 
clay, kiln-fired ; mat-marking on ouside. 19° 3° x4". 
T. W. oom. Fr. of coarse Ught drab stoneware, 
covered on both sides with brilliant brown-black glaze. 

Roughly potted. Gr. M. 24", orig. diam. 34”. 


T. W. oog. Fri of pottery, thick, wheel-made, of very 
well-levigaied light slaty grey-burning clay, kiln-fired ; 
the exterior ‘ smothered‘ black and covered with ‘mat- 
marking’. Gr. M. a3”. 


T. W. cag Rough straight twig with cord looped 
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along it. Each time that end of cord passes over stick, 
it la brought back through previous loop, so that loops 
themselves are interiwined. Broken at each end. Prob. 
to take ends of cords in making rush mats or in netting. 
Stick 54° « 4° diam., rope 5” lo y%” diam. PI. LIV. 


T. W. oog. Iron akewer with ring-handle, ay T. xt. a. 
0026. Pin flat as T. W. 007; edge much corroded. 
Length 4$§", width of pin «. 4%. 


T. W. 0068. Iron rod; broken both ends, eq, in section, 
much corroded. 43" x yy” 5q. 

T. W. co7. Iron skewer with ring handle, as T. xu. a 
026. Pin broad and fat like knife blade, bandle roand in 
section, Length 3g”, gr. width of pin §". Pl. Ltv. 

T. W. 008. Fr. of string shoe-sole; ciring coiled flat 
and sewn together by transverse thread. 4” 7”. 

T. W. oog. Piece of eroded white stone, worn into 
ridges by action of wind and sand. Gr. M. 13”, 


OBJECTS FOUND AT WATCH-TOWER T. 11 


T. 0 oor a-d. Misc. bronze and lror fre. 
(a) Bronze arrow-head, type of T. 007; sides plain, well 
preserved. Length 14°. 
(8) Iron arrow-head, type of T. oof; with tang, made 
in one; sides plain; corroded. Length 14°. 


(c) Thin iron rod, corroded. Length 2”, diam, yy”. 

(@) Head of iron instrument for extracting nails, as at 
back of modern hammer ; a curved two-prong fork, prongs 
high and narrow, meeting at sharp angle; corroded. 
Length 1”, width 9’. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. 11 


T. GL oo Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. vor 5. 
V-shaped groove yy” wide x4” deep, cut lengthways in 
tops of ends; stained red. 18” x 8" yy” 

T. m1, ooa. Fr. of matting (7) made of string of coarse 
brown fibre. The strings, coming alternately from left 
and right, are passed round a cord at right angles to their 
direction, and the two ends of each are then twisted 
logether ; cf. T. axvi.0023. Ragged. ¢, 54° 2". 


“T. Om. 00g. 
Limes wall. 


Reed straw specimen, from fascines of 


T. a. 004. Pottery fr., wheel-made, of grey-burning red 
clay, fairly well levigaied, fired on an open hearth and 
‘smothered’; on grey-black outer face ‘mat-marking'. 
Other examples: T. 0016, 0042; xu. 1-3. Gr. M. af”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT FOOT OF LIMES WALL, E. OF T. ni 


T. oii. oon @ Fr. of iron reaping-hook; back 
slightly curved, with inner cuuing edge. Found 8. iii. 07. 


44" 0" to Fy xe. 


T.m. £001. b. Fabric frs., found 8. iii. o7 embedded in 
imes wall N. of T. ut, include: 1 ff, buff alk, fine, 
plain; a fre. green silk, plain; 1 [r. olive green silk, plain; 
a fr. buff hemp fabric ; 1 fr. string braid tied round curved 
stich ; and handfal of raw silk. Gr. length (hemp fabric) 
of’, 








T. ox I. 002, Wrought Iron chisel with short cutting 
edge.; broken at other end, Throughout, it narrows to 
one side, along which runs a slight and irregular dange. 
Found 8. iii. 07, af" x §" x |” to fy”. 

T. m. L. oog-004. Two fro. of iron rods, bent; 5q. in 
tection ; prob. shafis of cross-bow arrows. Found 8. iii. 
07. Length 43” and 3°, width ¥” sq. 

T. m. 1. 005, End of wooden bar vith oblong hole 
{1° = 8) slopped with rag of buff canvas; wood rotten. 
5 ua ag. 


OBJECTS FOUND ON SURFACE AT WATCH-TOWER T. IV.a 


T. rv. a, oor, Bronze bossed button; behind, two 
hoops for attachment; one broken, condition otherwise 
good; cf. N. xxxv. 004. Found by Rai Ram Singh, 
16. iv. 07. Diam. 3”, 


T. Iv. @, 009, a-c, Misc. iron fra.: a. Disc-headed iron 
nail, elem sq. in section. Length 14%, diam. of head §”. 
4, Curved iron etaple(?). Diam. 4”. ¢. Rectang. iron 
taple (?). Diam 4°. Found by Rai Kam Singh, 16. iv. 07. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. Iv. » 


T. rv. b. 001. Bronze arrow-head, lype T. 007; siden 
plain, remains of iron tang ; condition good. Length 1". 


T. tv. b. ooa. Fabric fre., including one fr. of buff hemp (?) 
fabric, ten fre. of plain buff silk, and one fr. each of dark 
brown, greenish blue, and bright red; all ragged. Gr. 
length (buff silk) 1’ 2” 


T. rv. b, 1. oor. Wooden seal-case, type C; sce T. vi. 5. 
1g? cg x 

T. rv. c. ooa. Fr. of baff woollen (?) fabric, caarse. 
Plain weave. 27% 14". 

T. rv. ¢. 00g. Fr. of tanned leather (goatakin?), from 
an edge of which hair has not been completely removed. 
am’, 
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MISCELLANEOUS SPECIMENS COLLECTED BY RAI RAM SINGH AT T. Iv-vi 


T. rv-vi. oor. Pottery fr., wheel-made, of ill-levigaied T. rv-vi. 00g. a-c. Misc. lron frs., corroded ; 2-4, rods; 
grey-burning clay; kiln-fired; ‘mat-marking’ on outer «, head of skewer, as T. x11. a.0036. Found 20. iv. 07. 
enrface ; cf, T. 1t, 004. Found a0. iv. 07, Gr. M. 1§*. Gr. M. 2”. 

T. v-vt 002, Pottery fr., whee!l-made, of well-levigated 
grey-burning clay, kiln-Gred and ‘smothered’. Found T. rv-vi 004. Fr. of plate bronze with marks of two 
07. iv.07. Length 3%. pin holes, Found 20. iv.07. 3° 4’. 





OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT T.v 


T. ¥. oo1-00a. Two wooden brackets generally type as T. ¥. oot-o02; sce T. vii, 004. Incised lines 
tesembling T. vm. 004, q.¥. for full description. Sides painted black alternately, surface red (faded); tenons 
om. with incised lines which follow the oulline, the inner- broken off. oo, 34% 14" (max.) x3"; 009, 3°" 1}" 
most (uring into spiral at end; these alternately painted (max.) x 4’. 


black and lef uncoloured; low ridged collar separates 


head from tenon ; through tenon of ooz is mortice 12° x T. v. 005, Sq. patch of leather, outside coloured black. 





24°. Length 34° (with tenon 63°), h. rh” and 13%, ax aH 
thickness J” and 1”. Pl. LIv. T. v. 006. Fr. of plain linen or cotton fabric; 
T. v. 00g-004. Two heads of wooden brackets, sme regular weave, Gr. M. 44°. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN QUARTERS OF STATION T. v1.3 
T. vi. b. oor, Point end of iron sword-blade ; straigiit, T. vi. b. 004. a-b. Two wooden posts or bars of 


two-edged, thickening to fairly well defined central rib; uncertain use. Oblong in section, curved towards one end; 
corroded. gh’ xt’ xh’. Ph, Liv. straight portion has split lengthways down middle of 
narrow sides, the longitudinal halves meeting for 3" at 
T. vib. os, Wooden spatula with flat oblong bowl. straight end, but being cut away for remainder of length 
Length 54”, width of bow! 13°. to leave Jong opening j° wide; this aperture shows 
remaina of leather lining. Where sides meet at simight 
T. vt. b, 003. Wedge-shaped wooden block painted end the inner edges are bevelled down to meet the slit; 
black: suspension loop of string at thick end, held in hole at other end a rabbet is cat out on inner cide of curve. 
by a plug of wood wrapped in soft leather; no inscription @ inacr. with Chin, chars. (illegible); 5 has been stained 
visible, Well preserved. Cf. T. vic. iii, oo1 and T. vin t. black all over, but colour now mostly gone. a‘ x af" x 
toy’ 38" x 2" to f°. PI. Lu, . ay’. Pl Lu. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AMONG REFUSE-HEAPS OF T. V1.8 


T. vi. b, L ooroo4. Four wooden pegs, with top T. vi. b. 1.008, Fr, of lacquered wooden tray (rim); 
roughly cut and painted in likeness of human head. See wood warped against grain into curve; lacquered black 
*T. 002. T. v1. b. i.c02 bas been trimmed op head; 003 outside, red inside ; bad condition, 27x 13" x ty”. 
has point bent, but is otherwise unworn; cog has no] =, vi.b. L009. Shoe of stout buff hemp (or cotton ?) 
notches, but nose is indicated by line on cach side of ridge ; fabric, strengthened with hemp string. Sole, thick and 
no teeth or eyebrows are marked, and beard hangs matted with earth, has warp of thick hemp cord placed 
atraight from mouth as there is no chin fine; point broken. Jengihways, with weft of string plailed in the ‘ wrapped- 
Largest peg (003) 9° x 1§°x 9”. 002, 003, 004, PL 111. twined’ manner. The under surface is covered with cvenly 

T. vt b. t. 00g, Half of wooden comb, with arched . disposed tight knots of string, woven into the fabric ag the 


back as L.A. vi. ii, oo1g. H. 3%, width (broken) $$’, 13 pile _kno:s are woven into @ carpet; these would have 
teeth 10 4°. the effect of climbing nails in a modern boot, and would 
T. v1. b. 006. Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. vi. 5. sicengthen the shoe's wearing qualities, ‘The uppers are 


of two or more thicknesses of strong plain cotton or linen 


Two holes through bottom. 13° x 2" x 3°. canvas, bound together by even rows of ‘run’ hemp string, 





T. vi. b, L007. Wooden block, having along one of its which give a spot pallern over the surface. A drawing 
narrow edges ten holes 3° in diam. x 9” deep, one showing string .ie threaded round near the upper edge, which by 
temaine of peg. In centre, one transverse hole of similar @ clever method of crossing near the instep restricis the 
dimensions has peg complete, but not projecting either size of the opening, and draws up the slack of the fabric 
way. All pegs were wedged in with lel 67x 19" x 44". over the toes into a sort of point; it is possible that the 


ane 
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origin of the curled-up toe of the modern Turkish and Indian 
shoe is similar, Sole and appers are joined by sirong 
over-sewing. Hole worn in heel and ball of toe; much 
mand-encrusted. Length 10”, gr. width 5". 


T. v1.5.1 o010. Strip of buff felt, faced with two picces 
of coarse woollen fabric, one faded purple, the other blue- 
green; Jabric sewn down by close-set rows of running 
threads. Prob. from upper of shoe. 73" 29”. 


T.v1. b.L com, Woven string shoe, hemp. Sole has 
transverse thick warp on which the weft is woven in 
successive elliptical rings; the uppers are ‘ wrapped- 
twined ', the pairs of threads being white and buff and the 
regult a twill pater. Uppers of toes woven separately of 
finer thread, and afterwards joined to the sides; con- 
sequently no projecting toe point. Much worn, Length 
10", gr. width 34”. 

T. vib. L oors. Fabric frs., silk, plain weave ; including 
one fr, of buff silk patchwork, one strip of crimson silk 
Irregularly dyed, three frs. of coarser reddish-yellow silk 
sewn 10 fre. of buff or greenish-blue silk, and misc. 
mmall scraps buff and brown; much torn and perished, 
Gr. M. (buff paichwork) ¢. 10%. [Analysed by Dr. 
Hanausek.] 


T. vi. b. L oo1g, Misc. leather and fabric fra. in- 
cloding: two frs. of sofi buff leather (lambskin?) sewn 
together ; one strip of yellow felt, doubled and sewn with 
red Unread; one fr. of coarse loose yellow goat's hair (?) 
fabric; bag, or toe of shoe-lining (6§" x 4°) of coarse buff 
hemp (?} fabric ; and strip of plain close-woven bulf fabric 
of which Dr. T. H. Hanausek saya: 'Both (specimen) 
Uhreads of bast-fibre of a specics of the Moraccac, most 
probably of Broxssonefia papyrifera, L., Vent.: paper 


mulberry-iree, of China and Japan. Cf for similar 
material, T. xvi. 006, Gr. M. (buff fabric) 123", 


T. vib. 1. oo. Ninety-eight wooden writing slips, 
uninscribed; mostly unbroken. Average length 9%, width 
P! to §, thickness yy” 10 5°. 


/T.vtb, U. oon Small ovoid wooden bowl, lacquered 


inside deep red-brown, and outside black. On one of the 
long sides near brim is a projecting solid ear, which served 
ag handle; the opposite side, much broken, shows an 
ancient repair by string. Round inside of brim ia a painted 
border in simple black Jincs, and one thin yellow line ; 
outside shows traces of well-executed ‘scroll pattern in red 
on black ground, Length 5°, width 34”, height 13° 
Pi. Lit. 


T. vi b, UL oon Wooden bracket; sce T. vin. 004, 
Short tenon for fixing into wood; tenon and bracket 
proper separated by double bevelled collar; bracket 
oblong mn section with three grooves below and three 
along each side; the sidcs carve up to form usual spiral 
end, but this is broken away. Traces of paint 79% (tenon 
19") ax h" PL Liv. 

T. vE b. ML cos, Wooden peg with knob at end; 
carefully cul, Length 48”, diam. j,", knob 4° x y%_” (extra). 

T. vt b. iv. oo: Fr. of rectang. wooden board, 
broken lengthwise; rude design in faded ink, perhaps 
part of human mouth and nose; cf. T. xxvin. 36. dy" x 
ayixy. 

T. vi.b. iv. oom Fr, of thin rectang. wooden board 
apparently 6q.; near centre, hole ¢. yy” dlam.; only one 
side smoothed ; round edge of this, marke of frame (?); on 
face, traces of characters (?) in ink, 44” 93" (broken) xg”, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN QUARTERS OF STATION T. VI. c 


T. vie. i. oon Fr, of lacquered wooden bow! ; inside 
ved with marks (perhaps letters ?) in black; outside, a sunk 
line of brown, then red ground on which are first two thin 
Ynes of black, then part of floral deaign @)—ends of long 
grass or bird's tail—in black, green, andyellow, 19° x 33° 
wy" 

T. wc Ww 1 Early Sogdian wooden doc.; aip 
trimmed down R. side, broken away down L,, inscr. al top 
with 4 IL Sogdian and one char, (gth |.) and rectilinear 
diagram below. See T. mx a ii, 1-8, L.A. vt. ii, 0104; 
and Dr. A. Cowley, /.R.A.S., Jan. rgtt, pp. 159 5qq. 
109" x1". Pl. CLVIL, 


T. v1. c. i. oor. Wooden bar, sq. in section, keeping at 
one end a reciang. return, now broken to 3” length. 
Down the stick are three holes filled by close-filling pegs, 
of which the two nearest the end with return are broken 
short; the third proves to be the tenon of a flat curved 
piece well finished with bevelled edges, projecting on 
opposite side from the return. Broken at end. 5§§°% .%" 
Ppa’. Cross-piece ah” x 3" x 3”. 





T, vic. U. 009. Leather tongue made of three to five 
Btrips superimposed and sewn together for half their leagth. 
Unsewn end rounded; sewn end roughly cut off and 
showing signs of having been bound round; along each 
edge of unsewn half are three semicircular perforations 
(for teeth of buckle ?). Sewn half shows on one gide three 
omamenta) rows of woollen pile—crimson, dark blue, and 
yellow—the wool having been sewn down with buff thread 
on to top atrip of leather, and ends then cut short; on 
other side this half shows remains of red lacquer. Prob, 
tongue of saddle or harness strap. 5° x x 74". Pl. CX. 


T. vic. iL oor, Wedge-shaped wooden block, 
painted black except for oblong space left uncoloured upon 
one flat side, on which is short Chin. inser. in black (much 
effaced); in top is hole with wooden plug and leather for 
fixing string handle (missing). Cf. 1. vt. b, 003; vi. 1. 
11° 4h" x af” (mas.). 

T. vi. c, ill. coa, Wooden bracket; sce T. vit. 004. 
Double hollow above, the concave side being divided into 
two smaller curves by a central point; on cach side 
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incised linea lollowing the outline of the double curve. 
Bracket proper ph‘ x ap’ me’, tenon 4h" xa)" x 14. 
PL uiv. 


T. vi. c. Ul. 00g. Wooden bracket; see T. v0. 004; 


variant as T. vm. 007, but smaller and less elaborate. 
Ancisions only on end (where traces of yellow) ; sides plain ; 
collar in relief betwcen tenon and bracket proper. 33” 
(with tenon, 79°) ayy" x $$". PL Liv. 


FABRIC FOUND AT TOWER T. vi.» 
T. vid 00s, Two small fre. of green allk fabric, plain weave. Gr. M. 1” 


OBJECT FOUND ON GROUND NEAR TOWER T. vil - 
T. vu, oor. Bronze buckle ; ring with cross-bar whereon is hinged (?) tongue. ryty”x 34". Pl, LILL 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. vur 


T. vm... Wedge-shaped wooden block, as T. vi b. 
003; VI. 01. Painted black, with Iwo or three large 
Chin. chars. in red on one flat side; in top, hole and 
wedge for fixing suing handle (| ing); scored with 
hnife-cuts and otherwise damaged. 124° x 5” x29" (max. 
PL Lu, 


T. vm. 9. a-b. Rectang. wooden board, broken io 
two.. Ose. painted purple all over (much faded), with 
Dorder and a few Chin. chars. in black; rev. plain purple 
with black bands across it. See Chavannes, Documsd/s, 
p. 127, No. 591’. 109” 0 64" x 1”. 

T. vm, 9. Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. vin. 5. 
String tied round; inser. in ink on upper surface; hole 
Urrough bottom, 27 a £8" x yy”. 


T. voz 4. Wooden measure and ‘eet-square’, or 
shoemaker’s measure; made of straight main-piece and 
cross-piece put in at end with round tenon, botb oblong in 
section, Measurements marked on bottom and narrow 
sides of main-piece by grooves which are coloured red and 
in many cases on sides edged by a black line; on narrow 
sides (only) of cross-piece by painted red linea; the 
divisions are eomewhal irregular, but each seems intended 
to be 4". On one narrow side of main-piece at end 
away from cross-piece, five of these divisions are again 
subdivided into Gve (but one by mistake only into four) ; 
and across filth groove on under side are cut diagonals 
also in red, A amall hole §° deep and 3” in diam, is drilled 
into end of cross-piece, and free end of main-picce is 
pierced for suspension string. which partially remains. 
.The cross-piece forms rather !css than a right angle with 
the main-picee; and the edge of the latter is not quite 











true. Cf. LA. a. vi. oot, and T. x1. ii 13. Main-piece * 


10$" 09" & §", cross-piece 47h" MHA" M yy”. Pl. LIV. 
*T. vin. §. Wooden seal-case, type A; cf. L.B. wv. ii. 
oo1o, rf’ aq. xR’. 
The types of seal-case are: 

A. Roughly sq. block, side edges sometimes bevelled, 
the centre hollowed out in a eq, and three grooves sawn 
in sides for string to level of bottom of hollow, wherein 
clay seal was put. 

B. Similar, but with hole bored through bottom. 


C. Block, usually oblong, the middle cul away leaving up- 
etanding ends but no sides; prob, also a seal-case, the rings 
being simply laid across, as in T. an. coz. T. xvt IL oor 
of thls type retaina strings and mud sealing, but differs in 
having hole bored through one end, through which string 
passes; most show no traces of mud. T. xv. a ii oog, T. 
IV. a. ¥, 005, etc., have slips of wood like matches wedged 
lengthways between tie two ends at the boom of the 
hollow. T. vir. 3 has a hole through the bottom, a atring 
Ued roand, and traces of writing om the raised ends, T. 
as vii, 004 has a hole pierced lengthways through the 

x. 

For other examples see :—T. in. 001 ; 1v.b. i. cor; vb. 
i, 006 ; vit. 3, 0011-0017; XII. 12-19} KUL a. 006-0051, 
001§-0016, a. it oor; xu. iL 004, i, 09-009 (PI. LIT 
wy. ii, 008, ¥. 0a; Xv. a COL, a. i, 002, & iL OOf, & 











T. vm. ov1. Wooden apparatua, of doubiful use, very 
roughly made. It consists of two uprights 93” aparl, and 
two parallel cross-pieces tenoned into ‘them, about a$” 
apart; between these cross-pieces is a roller of 2° diam, 
the upper and lower surfaces respectively of the cross- 
pieces being bollowed out to give it free play. Through 
the roller a slit is cut, about 6” long and 1” wide. 
Probably used in connexion with weaving or spinning. 
‘Well preserved. H. 314". PL Lu. 


T. vo. oom, Palr of woven string shoes ; woven over 
a last, in one piece like a modern sock. The wool is 
closely preased and gives a ribbed mat-like texture over 
sole and vamp ; for shaping heel, freah woof threads were 
inserted low down on the bunched warp; higher up, the 
woof threads from one instep had to be spaced round the 
back of the heel to give necessary Iunetle shape, so ihat 
here a Jadder-like effect is produced. Canvas was stitched 
on round the lops of the uppers for the width of the 
opening over instep ; soles sirengthened below with 
skin in one case and felt in the other. Length c. 01"; 
breadth . 3” to 44”. PI. Liv. 


T. var. 00g. Cone-shaped wooden vessel. hollowed 
out of solid block, and with top of cone cut off; Iwo amall 
5F2 
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holes pierced through side, opposite each other, 4° from 
lop, but no mark as of string ; exterior inked black all 
over. H. 3%, diam, at bottom 3%, at top 14°. Pl. Lit. 
°T. vim, 004, Wooden bracket; one of many differing 
only slighUy in decoration, A tenon ah” long x 13° x Ih" 
terminates in bracket of same thickness, 54” long and 23” 
wide. Bottom of bracket straight, continuing line of tenon, 
but rounded off to end; top rises above line of tenon to 
a point from which it is scooped down about 1” in a curve 
Ubat rises again to outer point, which is rounded off; this 
upper curved face is bevelled. Below, decoration consists 
of two deep grooves, running parallel with edges, taken up 
the rounded end and meeting at the rounded top in 
@ aplayed petal-like hollow, the central rib being rounded 
off short. Qn the two sides is orn. of incised lines—some 
highly stylized motive, prob. based on a flower; al top 
outer comer a circle or ‘eye’ whence rhdiate curved lines 
to lower edge, and (following curve of lop edge) to wall 
face ; of these are met by parabolic curved Sines running 
from wall face to lower edge (T. xu. 2 c01-3); a curved 
or zigzag line marks the centre of the brackeL The whole 
tay be outlined by a groove following the contours of the 
bracket (T. xm. a 002-3). There are traces of yellow 
and blue-black paint. Prob, the smaller examples were 
merely hooks for clothes or utensils (T. xan. ii 001); 
others were prob. meant to hang equipment and arms from. 
Other examples and variants:—T. v. 001-4; vi. b. 
01; VI.'Cc. iii, C02, 003; VIIt. 005-9, 0030-33, 0047; 






XU. 8, 001-35 KI. O01; EULi.001 ; xitiioor. T. vine. 
004, Pl. Liv. 
T. vat. 005-006. Two wooden brackets; type of 


T. viu. 004, Tenon of 006 is cul off at length of 14°. 
Length of whole 73” (of tenon 2}”), width ayy” x 14”. 
oos, Pl. Liv, 

T. vin. 007. Fr, of wooden bracket; variant of T. vin. 
004. Hollow upper side not curved, but sloped down to 
make acule angle with end; tenon and pari of bracket 
proper broken off. 44” (broken) x 13" x 14”. 

T. vm. 008 Wooden bracket; see T. vitt. 004; 
variant as T. vm. 007, but smaller. Incisions merely 
follow outline, no ‘eye’; slight traces of yellow and black ; 
complete. 63” {tenon 2°) w1g’x 1g”. PL Liv. 

T. vox oog. Wooden bracket; see T. vit. 904; 
variant as T. vut 007, bul smaller and mder. Upper 
surface sloped to meet tenon at flat angle; no collar; 
incisions only on end; and in these and on sides remains 
of yellow and blue paint. 63” (tenon 24) x 197% 18". 


T. vai ooro. Octagonal wooden block, fat at both 
ends; into one end six boles ¢. J” in diam. irregularly 
pierced to depth of a” to 3”; painted binck all over, but 
paint now mostly worn off. A stand for holding sticks of 
Incense (?). H. 34", diam. 93”. PI. LU. 

T. vil. oom-oor7, Seven wooden seal-cases; sce 
T. vin. g 01g and oo1g of type C, remainder of type A. 
Average measurements 13” x (A) 1", (C) 3. x4". 


T. vim. oo18. Flat rectang. plece of wood; at one 
end a broad tenon; slightly thinned down to other end, 
where it is sharply bevelled off and pierced by hole 4” in 
diam. ; cf. T. xt. a. 0013. Lengih a” (with tenon ay”) 
xR x4" to H 

T. van oo1g. Wooden block with two grooves, 1” x4’, 
across it; one end broken off down to bottom of groove ; 
several gaw-marks at bottom of each groove. Sawing 
block (?), 24" = 69" x rye” 

T. vm. oo20. Half of wooden comb with arched back 
aa L.A. v1. ii. corg. HH. 3yly”, width (broken) 14”, length 
of teeth 13”, 6 teeth to 1%. 

Wooden block roughly rectang., pierced 

ay xa 

T. vuz 0023. Corner of wooden board, coloured black 
one side, red the other ; to black side sticks fr. of red silk 
fabric also painted over black. 337 «13° % 2h”. 


T. vi. 002g. Flat oblong plece of wood, with edges of 
‘one end bevelled ; stained dull purple. ag” 1h? a4" 


T. vm. 0024, Wooden disc; on one side, edge cut in 
a curved bevel %” wide; on other side, edge square ; in 
centre, hole §” sq.; across top, mark of pin holding axle. 
Bevel shows signs of friction. Diam. 3", thickness 
(centre) 9%”, (edge) 3°. 

T. vm. 0025. Wooden block, D-shaped in section; one 
end and adjacent sides are wrapped in linen ; on this, thick 
black paint. Apparently used for grinding the paint. Cf. 
T. xt. @ cotz, oo71, 14" TA x Ey. PL Liv. 

T. vm. 0096. Wooden bar, slighily curved ; in section 
an isosceles triangle, edge along apex being the convex, 
In concave base side are bored five hole, ¢. 4” in diam, 
and about 3” apart; three not being in centre break 
through convex side of bar above. Traces of black paint 
both on sides and base. Cf, T. vi. 0027. Length 148”, 
width of base 3”, h, ryy” (one end), 9” (the other), 

T. va, 0027, Wooden bar slighily curved as T. vin. 
0026, oblong in section; in narrow concave side four 4” 
holes bored ; one pierces to the other side, others 4° deep, 
Remains of black paint. 103" 3” xj”. 

T. vm, 0028. Fr. of rectang. cov.-tablet (?) showing 
part of seal cav.; fine wood; blank. 497 x 1yy"- 

T. vim. ooag. Fr. of wooden board; red on one side, 
black on other; broken edges stained purple. Gr. M. 3$*- 


T. vim. 0030-0093. Fonr wooden brackets; sec T. 
vin. 004, but smaller and simpler. Only one groove 
down sides, making with concave upper edge a curved 
pear-shaped lobe ; three grooves, or two, on end; under- 
neath and side up to lobe painted black, lobe and end red. 
Tenons of 0032 and 0033 broken off. Average measure- 
ments, length 54” (tenons 14” and ¢3”), bh. rf, thickness 
$". oogz, PL. Liv. 

T. vat. o0g4. Fr. of wooden bar, roughly oblong in 
section and broken at one end; pierced through broader 





T. vm. ooar. 
with two 4” holes ; traces of purple paint. 
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sides by tapering peg projecting 14” one side, 23” the 
other; rope of three strands tied so as to embrace both 
peg and bar. Bar 4” "x4", length of rope beyond 
knot 134’, 

T. vin, o0g5. Fr. from corner of wooden board, with 
rabbet at one squared end; black paint outside; wood 
stained red. 34° x 1)”. 

T. voz oog6. Fr. of wooden vessel, covered outside 
with perished black lacquer, with perished red inside ; 
comers are slightly rounded. 33” (broken) x 2” xg”. 

T. va, 0097. Thin strip of wood; traces of glue. 34” 
xy xy”. 

T. van. 0038. Wooden sploning-whorl ; plano-convex 
disc, pierced, Diam. 1”, thickness 3”. 

T. vim, oog9. Wooden stlck roughly carved and painted 
in ink to represent head and neck of animal, prob. snake. 
Complete ; head flat top and bottom, and pointed; curved 
grooves mark ears; mouth shown by V-shaped groove ; 
at back of mouth hole pierced, through which passes 
suspension string (broken); neck long, thin, and oval in 
section. Most of head is black, and neck is painted in 
series of curves roughly meeting one another. Charm (?). 
4” x44? xy", Pl LL 


T. vm. 0040. Length of thin rope broken at both ends ; 
mae of bundle of hemp (?) fibre wound round with finer 
twine. Length 1” 114", diam. 4” 


T. van. 0041. String of vegetable Abre tied in loop; 
coloured pink in parts. Diam. of loop ¢. 14’, diam. of 
string ¥&”. 


*T. va. 0042. Shreds of reed, dried, twisted, and coloared 


purple. Gr, length ¢. 2”. 


T. vin. 004g. Fr. of coarse goat's halr (?) fabric, 
loosely woven, dark brown and buff. 23" x 3”. 


T. var. 0044. Toe of woven string sandal; type of 
T. x1v.a,002,. 47« 3”. 

T. vu. 0045. Flat ring of string or rope, bound 
round with Gner string and loose hemp. Perhaps for 
carrying weights on the bead, Diam, outside 74", inside 
4¥’, thickness 3". 

T. va. 0046. Part of a garment (7) of buff allk, sewo 
with silk; rotten and much tom. 


T. vam. 0047. Wooden bracket; see T. vitt. 004, same 
type but larger. 6%” (tenon 38”) x 2}" x th”. 


OBJECTS FOUND ON SURFACE NEAR WATCH-TOWER T. x! 


T. m. oo1 Large fr. of porcelain bowl; white body 
painted in dull blue under a greyish-white glaze ; inside, 
two thin lines round rim, two round base, circle and twig 
pallern in centre; outside, two thin lines round rim, 

* broad circles wherein twig pattern; between circles rough 
design of two flower stems (?) looped together. Chinese. 
Diam, 54’, h. 23. 

With this is joined up T. x1. 008, and oo11 also belongs 
tloit Pliv. 


T. x1. 002-004. Three frs. of rims of porcelain bowls 
of ware similar to T. xt, oo12. Straight-sided, rim very 
slighuly everted. Outside, rough floral design similar to 
that of T. x1. o09-0010; inside, round top, row of 
elliptical spots above double line. Five rivet-holes in 
outside of 004, not pierced through. Chinese. Gr. M. 28”. 


T. um. 00g. Fr. of stoneware; coarse hard buff clay ; 
‘on outside, brilliant black-brown glaze. Chinese. Gr. M. 
Ty. 

T. a. 006. Fr. of pottery, whecl-made, of grey-burning 


clay; well levigated, kiln-fired; on outside, band of four 
incised lines, Gr. M. 28”. 


T. 1,007. Fr. of pottery, wheel-made, of well-levigated 
clay, kiln-iired and ‘smothered’ ; on outer face rude atick- 
drawn wave orn. Gr. M. ay”. 


T. x1. 008 and oon. Two frs, of porcelain belonging 
to T. xt. cor; 008 joined to it. 


T. x1. 009-0010. Two frs. of porcelain bowl, side and 
rim; side straight, rim very slightly everted. Painted in 
dull blue under greyish-white glaze; rough flora) design 
outside; inside (0010) elliptical dots above double line. 
Same ware and paliern as T. 0027; x1. 002-004; xviii. 
003. Chinese. Gr. M. a$°. ovo, Pl. 1V. 


T. aL 0012. Part of porcelain bowl; bottom with 
base-ring and side. Body of coarse greyish porcelain 
painted roughly in dull blue under a greyish-white glare j 
base unglazed and showing part of a brown ring ; roughly 
scrawled floral orn. inside and out. Same ware as T. x1, 
oor, etc. Chinese. Gr. M. 2x4". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM REFUSE-LAYERS OF WATCH;STATION T. xI 


T. x1. i. 1g. Measure, made of slip of cane, with divisions 
scratched on outer surface. The unit is 735” (0-0023 m.) 
and the system is decimal. Measure is 9}” long, divided 
into ro by incised lines of which central one is marked by 
across; each division subdivided into ten units by small 
culs made on opposite edges of the measure in alternate 
divisions; hole pierced at one end. Cf. T. vim. 4. 


T. a. U. oot. Fr. of buff silk fabric, (fed up in bag 
with small black object, perhaps spice, inside; torn. Orig. 
prob. 34° sq. 

T. x1. ii. cor. Strip of faded red silk in tatters; plain 
weave. Length ¢. 2’. 


T. x. ll. coa. Uppers of felt sllpper with traces of 
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leather sole ; felt covered with wootlen cloth, having warp 
of twisted baff yam and weft of fine red wool, close- 
pressed, concealing warp and giving ribbed effect. Ragged 
and worn, Length 11°. 

T. a iv. oor. Part of ovoid wooden bowl, like T. v1. 


b. i, ocx; was lacquered, but lacquer has all come off 
except a trace. Length af”, width of base 13°, above 3”, 
bay’ 

T. mu iv. 00a. Fr. of cane split from knot downwards ; 
end aharpened to poinu 5° xx". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM QUARTERS AND REFUSE OF WATCH-TOWER T. xi 


T. mm. 1. Pottery fr., hand-made, of fairly well levigaied 
red clay, grey-burning, fired on an open hearth, with ‘mal- 
marking’ on outer face. Cf, T. mt. 04. Gr. M. a4’. 


T. xm. a. Fr. of pottery vensel, whee)-made, of grey- 
burning fairly well levigated clay, hiln-fred, with ‘mat 
marking’ on outer face, Cf. T. ut, 004. Gr. M. 3% 
PLiv. 


T. am, g. Pottery fr., wheel-made (?), much weathered, of 
poorly levigated red clay burning lo grey; fred on an open 
hearth and ‘smothered’; grey-black exterior om. with 
"mat-marking’. Cf. Tm. 004. Gr. M. 23”. 

T. xa 19-19. Two wooden seal-cases ; 12, type A; 13, 
type C. See T. vim 5. 12, 1x ARGS 4, Hx 
Hh’. 

T. mu. oor. Fiat plece of wood, roughly aq., with rude 
hole 4° in diam. in centre. yy" 1h" = b"- 

T. xu. 009. Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. vin. 5. 
String tied round. af" 03" x", 

T. um. 003. Wooden peg, oblong in section, wilh sq. 
head bevelled to point; broken at other end. 34° x yy" 
ayy’ toy. 

T. xm. 004. Fr. of pottery veasel; Mat botiom{?) 
pierced with holes, 3” in diam. Wheel-made, of well- 
levigated grey-burning clay, kiln-fired, Orig. diam. «. 84°. 
Gr. M. 44°. 

T. xu. 005. Rope and wooden peg. Peg rounded and 
lapered to a point (now broker), then split at down one 
side. In one sharp edge groove cut, in which is fastened 
@ rope of wo strands by means of slip-knou. Peg 74” x 4%" 
x J"; Tope, length 18°, diam. yy", 

+ T. mm, 006." Wooden fire-stick (female), unfinished ; 
one edge squared, with three ‘hearts’ near one end, 
unused ; other edges and back broken off. Cf. L.A vy. 
ihr. 63° G xp 

T. x. 007, Wooden pen; made of stick with bark on, 
trimmed toa point 94° x $" lo yy”. 

T. amt 008. Wooden strip, apparently once lacquered. 
Bg mx Pe. 

T. xu. 00g, Wooden stich with bark still on, cut neally 
aq. al one end, and into a‘wedge at the other ; out of this 
wedge the pith has fallen. Length 8°, diam. g’. 

T. xu. oo1o, Part of lacquered wooden bowl, strip 
from rim to base; black outside, inside red over black. 
Cf. T. v1. b. ii, cor, Hc. 6%, thickness at rim yy’, at 
base 4”. 





T. xa, oon. Flat wooden atrip pointed at one end. 
ah” xa" BY. 

T. mu. oo1a, Wooden pen; made of twig with bark on, 
Pointed at one end. Length 34", diam. }*. 


T. mm. 001g, Wooden spatula with flat oval bowl; 
handle broken, Lengih 44”, bowl 24” x 14%. 


*T, KUL. G014-0015, Two painted wooden knobs, 
oblong in section, bevelled off above 10 four-sided point 
and tapering below to smaller oblong neck. 0015 in good 
condition, neck unpainted, bead paimed black and red; 
oor broken, sand-encrusted, red paint only. Perbaps 
stoppers. Other examples:—T. x11. 0019; xv. 001-003} 
KXVE, OOL ; XXIVM. 009, 0913. oor: h. 2)”, of head only 
th"; ge. width 13’, gr. thickness 3°. 

T. xm. 0016, Wooden pen; roughly pointed stick with 
bark still on. 337g’. 


T. uu. 0017, Part of wooden needle (7). End above eye 
broken off; eye part flat, Lut when complete at least §° 
wide. Length 5”, width §* to Y,°, thickness 4” lo yy’, 
width of eye 4”. 


T. mu. 0018 Oblong plece of wood; one long side 
broken off, the others squared; in middle two holea, in 
which are strings, knotted on one side, cut off flush with 
surface of wood on the other, 5h" x 1373" 


T. xu. 0019. Wooden knob; see T. xn.0015; traces of 
black paint. 24" xj” sq. (max.). 

T.mn. 0020. Arrow. Iron tang (broken in two piecca) ; 
bronze head, type of T. 007; sides plain, point rounded, 
Length of tang 83”, diam. 1%”, length of head ag’. PI. LAM. 


T. mm. ooar. Three fra. of rope: one, plaited hemp, 
with loop at end as T. xu, a 0037, 117% 3"; Iwo of 
suing made of coarse fibre, 17° 5" long x yy" diam. ; 
one, Jat plaited rope made of goat's hais (?), 9° x 3° x 4". 


T. um 0022. Felt inner sole of shoe, 10" x 3h”. 


T. mm. ooag. Fr. of string shoe sole, hemp; string 
coiled flat and bound by string passing through transversely. 
Gr. M. 5%. 


T. xu. 0024. Two pieces of matting of plalted cane. 
‘The strips of cane, c. 3” wide, run diagonally to the edge 
of the material, and each parses under and over alternately 
sets of three strips running at right angles; each sirip 
étaris passing under or over one sooner Uian its fellow on 
one side, and one later than the strip on the otter, doth 
pieces are doubled, the two sides being tied close with 
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string ; mat was evidently doubled again when burt, the 
edges of cach piece being equally charred. §°x 10°. 

T. mL 009g. Wooden peg; fat on one side, rounded 
on other; wedge-shaped point. ap” ™ yy” yy". 

T. um o0a6. Fabric fra.; much torn picte of buff silk 
ewn to small strip of blue; both plainweave, Length 6”. 

T. mm. 0027, Coarse hemp cord, two-ply, broken each 
end, Length 1's”, diam. 4". 

T. xu. 0028. Strip of buff slik fabric, fine plain weave, 
C. 19" x0" 


T. mm. oo2g. Two fre. of hemp or cotton fabric, 
light buff, toose plain weave; edges of one ebarred. Gr. 
fr, ax 9%". (Not analysed.) 

T. a. 0030, Bottom of cane basket. Nine or ten 
at slips of cane (some broken) interlace across bottom 
making solid centre r. 3” in diam., beyond which rise their 
free ends to form ribs, In and out over every alternate rib 
are woven long narrow strips of cane roughly oq, in 
section ; the intermediate ribs being left free in inside of 
basket, bul possibly taken into the weave higher up. Diam. 
extant 6”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM QUARTERS OF WATCH-TOWER T, XII. a 


T. xi. a. 001-003. Three wooden brackets; see T. 
vin, 004. Same type, but upper surface fess hollowed 
oul; remains of yellow and indigo paint. Average 
measurements 84” (tenon 3°) x 24" 1h". 00,, Pl. LIV. 

T. un. a.004, Spec. of calcined reeds from stacks of 
fascines near tower. Gr. M. 33”. Pi. 1.1L 

T. 40. a. 005-001, Seven wooden seal-cases; o05- 
oat, type A; oo81, ype C; see T. wut g cog is 13” 
decp and has groove $74" cut across under side. 
Average measurements 137 x 1h" xj". 006, 009, Pl. LUL 

T. mm. a. oo1a. Wooden block with square ends and 
bottom, the top rounded and slightly hollowed in the 
middle; both broad sides are dinted with small irregular 
broised holes. Prob, a paint-grinder; cf T. vi, oo2g, 
mia.o02s, 13° 1a" 1% 

T. mm. a, co1g. Flat oblong plece of wood; cf. T. 
vit. 0018. At one end both long edges bevelled to 
a wedge; other end has all cdges elightly bevelled, and 3” 
hole in corner; one long edge bevelled on one side; on 
voth sides imces of a line in ink across middle. 24° x 14" 
xP. 

T. xi a. oor. Rouad wooden stopper pierced 
vertically ; through hole is string broken short; top edges 
bevelled, rabbet (47% §”} round bottom edge; painied 
black, H. 3%, diam. 14”. 

T. um. a, 0015-0018, Four wooden segl-cases, lype 
C; see T. vm. §. 0018 bas slip of wood wedged across 
bouom of groove; cf, T, xv. a. il. 005; 0017 has four 
notches underneath. oorg (largest) 157 1g" x 2". 

T. m1. a, corg. Minlature wooden bracket (?) made 
of flat wooden strip thinned at each end; from middle of 
one thin edge two ‘ horns ‘ project roughly at right angles, 
embracing an arc of about 90°. 54° 3” to Ay” x Fy” to BY 

T. a a, 0020. Wooden bar, oblong in section, well 
finished with bevelled edges; at one end two holes close 
fogether; other end (broken) has mortice, tenon from 
second block fitting therein, a wooden peg securing lenon, 
and traces of glue and binding round. 38” x §” x yy”. 

T. x. a. ooa1, Wooden block, prob. a paint-grinder ; 
see T. x11, a oosa (for shape), and (for use) T. vu, 


coms. ty” ata x he" 





T. mm. a. coaa, Round wooden stick cut thinner for 1” 
at each end; through each true end and each end of the 
thicker part is a hole with remains of peg; all four holes 
are inline, Length 7%, diam. 4° to 9”. 


T. aut. a. 002g, Thin wooden pin with lose pear-shaped 
head; latter made separately, in two pieces, of which only 
narrower remains; cf. L.B. iv. oog. Length of pin 84°, 
diam. yy” to 9°, bead 17x §" to Jy". 

T. mi. a. 00mg. Wooden atick, flat on one side, rounded 
the other, and bent o that Hat side is convex ; pointed at 
each end; round each end ase lied ends of one piece of 
tiring. Apparently a bow, perhaps for a smalt drill. 64° 
xg ea" PL LIT. 


T. mo. a. 002g. Finlal carved in wood, as if of 
miniature Sidpa; oblong in section with five umbrellas ; 
tenon for attachment below broken; painted black all 
over, 1h" x1" to 37x 9 lo f’. PI. LIM. 


*T. a. a. 0026, Iron skewer, oblong in seclion; end 
bent into ring-handle, round in section; corroded, Cf, T. 
avut ii. gb; xxvntoo1g; T. W. 005, 007. Length of 
whole 6”, of pin 53°, gr. width of pin 4”, thicknens 3°. 
PL Liv. 











T, um. a. 0097, Bundle of reeds, probably for matting, 
tied reund with six strings at intervals of ¢, 3°; each 
string knotted and cut short, not as in mat T. uty. i, o06. 
Length 154°, diam. 3” to 4". 

T. mi. a. 0028, Two bundles of reeds, for matting; 
sterns lied round with string, cach bundle in three places 
Length ¢. ¢", diam. ¢. 4”. 





T. xu. a ooag, Bundle of reeds, like T. xt. a 0027; 
lied with string in five placea, Length 94’, diam. 3° to 4°. 


T. xu. a, oogo, Skin and akeleton of snake. Length 
(twisted) 79°, diam. ¢, 9’, 


T..m0. a. oog1, Noose of coarse rope. Rope is bent 
double, and 34° from bend the two ends are divided and 
Plaited together to make one four-ply rope of double aize, 
the end of which is passed through the loop and knotted. 
Diam. of rope, double 4", single 4", inside diam. of loop 3” 
xy’ 
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T. mL @ 0032. Round wooden stick, with one end 
bevelled off, and charred; near this end, in same plane as 
bevel, notch ; slick warped round into a ring; other end 
broken where notch was. ‘Dead-eye’? Diam. of ring 
29° ; of stick 4°. 

T. mm. @ 009g. Fr. of quilled sole of fabric shoe (?) ; 
made of three pieces of coarse hemp (?) fabric, light buff, 
placed one above the other and quilted together by 
longitudinal rows of ronning strings c. 3” apart; ends of 
fabric and strings cut across. Transversely another thicker 
cord was ron, which was turned al the edge and brought 
back to form successive rows ¢. $" apart; on one side of 
the fabric this cord was then cut off wherever it appeared, 
leaving short tufts; perhaps slrengthening under-side of 
wole ; cf. T. xvitt iii. 002. The inner layer of fabric is coated 
with black pigment on each side, perhaps ‘ waterproofing *. 
64° x 33". 

T. a0. a 0034. Bundle of dried grass tied round in 
two places with suring (round stalke and round flower), 
144° x 34" x2". 

T. xm. a. cogs. Piece of buff ailk fabric, plain weave, 
kootted at one end, and hemmed with silk thread. 
Length 1’, 

T. mu. a. 0036. Fr. of blue silk fabric, Gr. M. 1’. 

‘T. XI. a. 0097-0098, Calcined reeda, two lumps of slag, 
from stacks of fascines near tower; cf. T. xo. 0.004. Gr. 
M. 39" 2h". 


T. mm.a.0040. Fr, of birch-bark, uninscribed. ¢. 2” x 4°. 


T. xu. a. 0043. Specimen of reed (rom stack of fascincs. 
Length 6”. 


T. mua. L, cor Wooden peg, top cut and painted in 
likeness of human head as T. oo2, but very mde work ; 
bark left on down sides ; only one notch (below nose), top 
of head cut roughly off. 637 x 134" x 4°. 


T. xu. a. |. cos, Wooden pen (?); stick trimmed to 
A point; two crosses cul on it, same side, near broad 
end, Length 6,4”. 


T. mu. a. |. 00g. Wooden peg, cut rudely round and 
trimmed to narrow wedge ending in bevel like a chisel 
blade. 3$h” x 4° to 4° x 7g” (maz.). 


T. xn.a.!. 004. End of wooden writing allp, blank. 
ag! x a" x a”. 

T. mi. @ |. 005. Bronze arrow-head, \ype of T. 007, 
with part of iron tang ; blunt rounded point, sides plain, 
good condition. Length of whole tf’, of bead ry”. 
Pi. Lait. 


T. mn. a. 1.006. Pottery fr., wheel-miade, of well-levigated 
grey-burning clay, kiln-fired ; round shoulder, band of 
incised comb-<drawn lines with band of wave-pattern 
below ; badly potted. Gr. M. 3h". 


DOCUMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND IN DUSTBIN T. xu, a. fi 


T. mu. a. il. 1. and a. Early Sogdian paper doc., 
found folded and tied with string. On obv. at each end, 
as thue folded, 3 short II. writing (address) separated by 
vertical pen-lines (at one end panially destroyed), Inside, 
unfolded, 12 IL, written parallel to tong side of folio, clear 
and black, and apparently complete except whicre edges of 
paper are broken. 

For @ detailed analysis of the paper in T. xu, a. ii. -8, 
which is thin, yellowish, of uneven texture, and has proved 
to be made of rags, see J. von Wieaner, User die altesten 
bis jetet aufgefundeen Hadernpapicre, Sitzungsberichte der 
K. Akad. der Wiss., Wien, claviii, 1911. ta is strip of 
blank paper broken from R. edge. 

See LA. v1. ii. 0104, and T. vi.c. ; also A. Cowley, 
JRAS., Jan. 1911, pp. 159 6qq-; R. Gauthiot, «., 
PP 497 Sag. 16°x93". Pls. CLIIL, CLY. 

T. ma. ite Early Sogdian paper doc., found 
folded and wrapped in brown silk, within ouler cover of 
coarse hemp (?) fabric, which is inscribed with similar 
chara, Small fre. of paper adbere to outside of cover, 
pethaps from an additional wrapper. Doc. (unfolded) ode. 
60 Il, written parallel to short side of folio, clear and 
Dleck; rev. (in one comer) 3 short Il., and address near 
edge as int. On hemp cover, traces of 7 Il. Paper as in 
1, broken along folds. 163° x 9$"; cover 54°% 39". Pls. 
GLIU, CLIV. 










T. mm. a. Il, 3. Early Sogdian paper doc., found 
folded and tied with string. On outside (folded), addreas 
agin t. On inside (unfolded), 26 Il. running parallel to 
long aide of fol., and 9 I. across at one end; clear and 
black. Paper as in 1, broken along folds, 164° x 93°. 
Pla, CLIN, CLVIL. 


T. mm a. iL 4 Early Sogdian paper doc., found 
folded. On outside (folded), address as in 1, On inside 
(unfolded), 8 Ul. running parallel to long side of fol and 
one L across one end; clear and black. Paper as ins, 
broken along folds. 16” 94°. Pl. CIV. 


T.ama.iLs Early Sogdian paper doc., found folded 
and ued with string. Fr. only of address preserved on 
outside. Inside 33 Il. running parallel to long side of fol., 
and 9 Ul. across one end ; clear and black. Paper as in 1, 
but considerably broken, and parts of several Il. fost, 13° x 
of". Pls. CLIN, CLVL 


T. mm. a. ll. 6. Early Sogdian paper doc., found folded ; 
incomplete. Fr. only of address preserved on oulside. 
Inside, right-hand portion of 23 Il. running prob. parallel 
to short side of fol., black and fairly clear, Paper as in t. 
4" (incomplete) x gj’. Pla. CLI, CLVI. 


T. ma.il.7. Early Sogdlan paper doc., found folded. 
No address preserved. Inside, parts of 7 ll. running 
parallel to long side of fol., and one 1. running across one 
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end; but most of middle of sheet (as unfolded) lost, and 
hence all Il. except first incomplete. Writing black and 
clear. Paperasin i. 16% 53°. Pls. CLIT, CLV. 


T. xm a. Ui. 8 a-g. Frs. of Early Sogdian paper 
doc. ; g main part of large fol, found folded. o-/ emall 
frs., some perhaps belonging to g. Lalter shows traces of 
address on back, and inside remains of 10 IL running 
paralle) to long side of fol. and one |. across one end. 
‘Writing fairly clear, and black, but middle of sheet with 
grealer part of last 4 II. lost. Of small fre. a is blank, 5 
shows frs. of g I!., and the rest a few chara. each. Paper 
asint. g ghey” 5 4 (largest fr.) 34°43". Pls. CLIN, 
CLIV, CLVII. 

T. ma. il, a0, Fr. of fine silk, plain, andyed, much 
tom; showing remains of 9 Il. Khar., faint, on one side. 
3h’ x ag’. PI XXXIX, 


T. mit.a. lL oor, Wooden seal-case, type A; see T. vm. 
65 string passing through one groove and tied round block. 
wy 1g xa". 

T. xn. a. il, ooa. Specimen of refase. 


T. mt. a.fl,oog. Fabric frs, from rubbish ; silk, all plain 
or fine corded weave, and ragged ; including :—¢ frs. buff, 


3 fre. red, 1 ff. pink, ¢ fr. grey, x fr. grey sewn 10 Ir. of blue, 
1 fr. blue, ¢ fr. blue sewn to fr. of buff, cord of four piecea 
silk (3 buff, 1 green) knotted together; lump of cotton 
waste, covered with red silk, and with string of bloe silk 
attached to a; and 6 fr. grey hemp or cotton fabric, plain 
weave. Gr. M.c. 10". 


T. xn. a.U. 004. Flat strip of wood with one edge cut 
into @ series of varying curves divided by pointed notches ; 
atone end a bole. Perhaps the leg of a model piece of 
furniture (7). 43° 970g" PL uate, 

T. mm. a. U. 00g. Wooden dle (?); oblong block painted 
black ; ef. T. axvir. 007-008, uxvur. k-o. PA" XA" R GT". 

T. xm. a. U. 006. Short wooden atick, pointed at one 
end. It passes through a piece of cane; round this, 
siring is wound lightly, and continues up stick away [rom 
the point, though no second piece of cane lo support it 
remains, Possibly from Joint of arrow-head, a socketed 
metal head having been fixed to reed by a separale wooden 
tang. Length of stick 3°, diam. ¢, diam. of cane ¥,”, 
length covered with wound string 1 PL LIL 

T. xu. a Ul, 007, Finlal carved in wood, as if of minia- 
ture Stipa; rectang. with five umbrellas, as T. wi. a. 0035, 
but narrower; edges all worn of. 144°x 34% J’. 







OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-STATION T. x11 


T.xm.co1, Wooden bracket; see T. vi 004 ; variant 
as T. a1. a, oot; tenon broken. Bracket proper 44” 
tong (with broken tenon 64°) x 23” t}’. 


T. xm. 003, Flat plece of wood, with two-thirds of its thick- 
ness cut away exceptat onc end. This raised block is finished 
off with a curved bevel, and pierced bya hole yy” in diam. ; 
each end is cut into four teeth by three grooves «. 4” wide 

x4" deep; whole shows traces of dark paint. 59” x14" 
x By” to Fy”. 

T. unr oog. Woven atring sandal, type of T. nv. 2. 
002, but still stronger make; most of fore-part gone, but 
point of toe preserved. From refuse-heap S. of tower. 
Length 114”, gr. width 4°. 

T. mm cog. Woven string sandal, type of T. uv. a. 
002; side-loops gone and whole of beeL From refuse-heap 
to S, of tower. Length 9” (incomplete), gr. width 43°. 

T. xm. 00s. Bronze arrow-head ; a round core fitted 
with three barbs along its whole length; much corroded; 
iron tang. Length of head 19°, of whole 334’. PL Lm. 

T. xm. 006-007. Two bronze errow-heads, type 
T..c07, but xn. 007 has sharper point ; sides plain, remains 
of iron tang, Length 13°. 

T. mm. o08. Lentoid bead of grey pebble, naturally 
polished ; cut flat at ends. Diam. %”. 

T, xm, 00g. Piece of bone, hollowed out into a tube; 
one end plugged with wood. Length 274”, diam. ¢. 3°. 


TJ. mm L oor. Wooden bracket; see T. vit 004, 
Variant,—both sides slightly curved and parallel, and no 





knob at end; decoration in black and red paint; no 
incisions; circle on each flat side, and arrangement of 
curved lines suggesting feathers; on convex side more 
curved lines. Condition good. 7° (tenon 23°) w 19° x 14°. 
Pi. Liv, 

T. mm 1.002. Wooden seal-case, type C; see T, vm. 
53 traces of black colour, 1g" x 13° x 9”. 


T. mm. |. 00g, Wooden spatula (?), like model oar; 
straight reciang. blade 24° x 4", very slender rounded 
shaft. Total length (broken) 10°, 


T. xm. L 003.8. Small bag of grey silk, the lining 
cut from Chin. letter on silk and its inscr. showing on outer 
side. Very fine texture and plain weave. Constructed of four 
pieces:—the mouthplece—a square with round hole in 
cenue ; sides—a tube sewn by its upper end to edges of 
bole ; bottom—e circular piece sewn to and closing lower 
end of tube. A folded strip sewn by its centre to one side 
of upper end of tube forms a band for tying up the mouth, 
Much split and very brittle. For Chin. letter see Chavannes, 
Documenis, No, 398, and Pl. Xx. Length c. 3h", #q. 
top 34”. 

T. xm. I-U. 001. a-b. Fabric fra; red, grey, and buff 
silk, plain weave; pieces of buff silk twisted into cord, 
and two pleces of buff bemp or cotion fabric, coarse. 
Gr. M. (cord) 22” 2 

T. xu. U. 001. Wooden bracket; see T. vut 004; 
variant as T. vin. oo7, but much smaller. Painted de- 
coralion of black diagonal lines on red ground; paint 
much destroyed, especially round the hook al the end, 


5G 
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where the wood has been much worn on top and sides 
owing to objects hanging on it. 6§" (of which tenon 23°) 
map xy. 

T. amt. il. 002-003. Two wooden seal-cases, type A; 
sce T. vitl. 5. 003 retains string and most of clay of seal; 
bad condition, 002, 13" % 18" 3°; oof, 13° xR KP. 
PL LIN, 


T. xu Ill, 001. Handle of broom made of split cane, 
A amall handful of the cane was first taken, and 5” from the 
end a atring wrapped Iwice round to secure i; the end of 
the string was then brought through the cane allthers, 
looped round the two bindings, and taken back again 





through the canes; tben 2 second small bundle was laid 
against the first at the point where the atring issued from 
it; the string was passed through the middle of the second 
bundle, taken twice round the two combined, then right 
through again to be looped across this second binding ; 
and 60 back and out, when a third bundle was added. 
The several bindings come abou! 4° apart and are elght in 
number ; each successive bundle, being tied nearer to the 
handle end, spread out more freely and gave a beuer 
whisking surface; Gnally, the string was knotted firmly 
round the last binding, and the cane enda were neally 
rounded off for the handle. Much worn down by use. 
Length 64”, circumference at handle 44”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM REFUSE DEPOSITS OF MOUND T. xIv 


T. mv. oo Fr, of base of lacquered wooden bowl, 
oval like T. vt, b. ii, oor; red inside, black out 13°x 
yx. 

T. x1v, 008. Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. vin. 5. 
Painted black except al ends and in hollow, roughly cut. 
2 aby’. 

T. uv. 00g. Axe blade of wrought Iron, Curved 
cutting edge; sides have been doubled over at back to 
make rectang. oblong socket for handle ; blade consequently 
chicld-shaped. Fine example of ironwork. Lengih of 
blade 43”, depth of blade 4*, thickness of blade from 4", 
length of socket a*. PI. LIV. 

T. xrv,004.a-e, Fra. of fabrica and paper (rom refuse 
layer on S. face of mound, including —{a) fr. of imperfectly 
made paper (silk spun?). Its present condition is that of 
a loose felt, which may be the result of the paper's being 
soaked In water, or of the pulp’s being left unfinished ; cf. 
the more completely made paper T. uv. i. 003. Gr. fr. 
64° 24", (4) Fr. of coarse goat’s hair fabric, buff, ribbed 
weave. 6° 104". (c) Fr. of close-woven red-brown 
woollen fabric, sand-encrusted. 44” x24". (¢) Fr. of fine 
buff woollen fabric. Gr. length 8°. (e) Fr. of coarse hemp 
fabric, faded brown, plain weave. 3h” x 4h". (4) PI. XLVI 

T. uv. 006. Eight pointed wooden alips; one shows 
two faded Chin. chars, the rest are apparently teeth for 
a irap like T, xv. a. i 009 (q.¥.} Lenguh a4" to 34”. 

T. mv. L oor, Twelve wooden writing slips, blank. 
Gr. length 14°. 

T. xiv. |, ooa, Fabric frs., including one piece of buff 
silk and one of dark blue with turned-over edge sewn wilh 
buff allk ; both plain weave, very ragged. Gr. M. 12”. 

T. xiv. 1. 00g. Five frs. of paper; soft thick felted 
make, very ragged. Gr. M. 7°. 

T. xiv. 1, 004. Misc, hemp (7?) frs, including :—one piece 
of coarse buff fabric, one piece of string (y5” diam.). wo 
pieces of coarse thin felt or paper; all very ragged. Gr. 
M. (string) ¢. 1’. 

T. xv. 1. 005. Fr. of silk embroldery; fine dark blue 
corded silk, showing part of floral (?) design worked in 


close rows of chain-stitch in red, light blue, and green, 
To with buff. Fine work. Cf. Ch iv.oo2, Gr. M. 
a. 

T. xav. £ 006. Grass matting found in entrance pas- 
sage of shrine. Matting made as follows:—iwo-ply 
bempen cords (five sorvive) were laid parallel on the 
ground, 3” to 34" apart, rather more than double the 
length of the proposed mat; a knot was made in each 
cord some way to one side of the middle ; a small bundle 
of grass 3” in circumference, and (ai present) about 16° 
Jong, was laid at right angles acroms the cords by the knots; 
the longer end of each cord was then brought over the 
grass bundle, under the cord, and up through Its own loop; 
a second bundle was laid close alongside the first and the 
Process repeated. The lower cord was kept etretched all 
the time, and so passed straight along beneath the mat; all 
the binding was done by the upper cord. ‘The orig. length 
of the mat was ¢. 3’ 7"; its breadth apparently 1/10". The 
sides were neatly trimmed. 3 2° 1’ 7" 4’. 

T. av. U. u Wedge cov.-lablet; empty sealcase con- 
taining remains of plain silk fabric; point end broken. 
Blank. 4h°x1f"x}. 

T. mv.U.oo1, Ear-handle of lacquered wooden bowl. 
Inside plain brownish red; handle brownish red, with 
bright red pattern of concentric circles with dot centres set 
between heavy single and thin double lines, and occasional 
dots; cf. T. xv. a. ili, 001. Well preserved. 3°x 2" x4’. 

T. xiv. iL oo2. Bundle of wooden writing allps, 
blank, and shavings. Gr. length 64°. 

T. mv. i. 00g. Mixed grain. 

T. wav. li, 004. Fr. of brown slik fabric, plain weave, 
and of hemp cord; both rotted. Gr. M. ¢, 24”. 

T. n1v. H. 005. Wooden seal-cane, type C; sce T. vit. 
§ tp agg. 

T. xv. Ul. 17. Wooden ink-seal; small rectang. block, 
pierced transversely, having face 3” sq, on which in 
angular seal writing are cut two Chin. chars. £3 9% 
cBang show =‘ prolonged old age’. On back, R. side 
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occupied by char, apparently séow, ‘old age’, not fally 
completed. Cf. T. xxv. 15. Finely cut H. yy’. 
Ph LE. 


T. mv. Ul. 58. Wooden peg, like T. o02, but very 
roughly ahaped and painted; only one noich (below 
nose), top of bead cui off. 73°x "x 6.9". 

T. xrv. LiL oor, Wooden handle ; straight ; main portion 
sq. in section with bevelled edges. Thickens perpendicu- 
larly at one end and is pierced with a hole, in which is 
loop of string. Thickens horizontally at the other end, 
across which a groove has been cut §” deep and yy” wide 
(outer rim split off); in this are traces of an iron blade 
wedged In with linen. Prob. bandle of small adze. 
Length 94", width 3” to 2”, thickness 3” to ty". PL LI. 

T. xrv. LU. oos. Ear-handie of lacquered wooden 
bowl like T. vi. b. ii, 001; red inside, black elsewhere, 
with scroll paitern on outside in red. Length 33", h. 3”, 
width 3°. 

T. mv. i. 00g. Oval lacquered wooden bowl like 
T. vi. b. ii,oa8 ; edges of both ends and one side missing ; 
inside, red with black border ; top of handles and outside 
black. Length ¢. 5”, width c, 3” (with handles 4"), h. 14°. 

T. x1v. lil. 004. Half of wooden bow! with car-handle 
like T. vt. b. ii, 001; not lacquered. Length 5", h. 13°. 

T. xurv. Ul, oog. Part of wooden spatula with flat 
almost rectang, bowl, of which corners only are rounded ; 
handle broken; much perished. Length (incomplete) 44°, 
bowl af” x 179". 

T. xxv. li, 006, Wooden ‘dead-eye’ or pulley; cf. T. 
xtv. 0.004; string much perished. See N. xxrx. ii, 001. b. 
Apex to base a}”, base 2$”, diam. of atick c. 4”. 

T. xxv. IL 007. Wooden comb with round back; cf. 
LA. vm. oor. H. af”, width 1%”, length of teeth 1j*, 
4 teeth to 4”. 


T. xv. Ul. 008. Twelve wooden writing-silps, 
aninscribed ; three are bamboo. Gr. length 10". 


T. urv. Ill, oo9. Part of wooden spatula with flat 
oblong bow!; handle brokea. Length 4° (of bowl 2°), 
ge. width 1 

T. av. lil. oo10. Three Hat strips of cane forming 
a handle, with a knob of buff felt tied on to one end; 
possibly for applying flat washes of colour. Cane 43” 1", 
knob diam. 5”. 


T. xxv. UL oon. Child’s heel-less shoe of coarse 
woollen fabric; dark brown, corded weave; made of 
one strip, the edges and ends tured over and sewn along 
aides ; edges raw. Length 6°, gr. width 24°. 

T. mv. ill. oo12. Fr. of coarse woollen (?) fabric, 
canvas-like lexture, yellowish in colour; prob. from fining 
of shoe, ¢. 63° x 34". 


T. xiv. lil, oo13. Irregular fr. of yellow-brown felt, 
prob, from shoe. Gr. M. 34°. 





T. xv. iil. cog. Fr. of pottery, wheel-made, of well- 
levigated grey-burning clay, hiln-fired and ‘smothered’; 
‘surface deep black ; marks on edge of two boles, prob. for 
Tiveta. Gr. M. 1$”. 


T. x1v. Ul. oor5. Oval string ring ; made of two-ply cord, 
buff and brown, wound six times round and bound round 
with similar string ; broken. Diam. of ring 1" xj". 

T. xv. ill 0016, Fr. of cane matting with curved edge, 
one side of end of ellipse ; part of fan({?). Made of strips 
of cane ¢, fy” wide; the perpendicular strips side by side, 
the horizontal 4° to 4” apart. Each perpendicular etrip 
along the sides is bent across and becomes horizontal, 
each being carried 3° to 4” further up than the last outside 
neighbour before being bent, so that side has a alight curve. 
At the top, above last horigontal strip, they are bent round 
and carried across, twisting in and out with ove another for 
a distance of between three to four strips, when each, as it 
comes lo inside, is tured down and again becomes perpendi- 
cular. Only five horizontal strips are left. 9” x 34". PL Liv. 


* Ty xrv. UL oor7. Fabric fre. Including :—r piece blue silk ; 





1 piece brown silk; 4 picces buff silk; 1 piece buff ai 
attached to a mass of felted wool; 2 pieces of buff silk 
knotted for tying; t piece buff linen (?) fabric; 1 piece 
red woollen braid; 1 piece string shoe cole, All very 
ragged. Gr. M. ¢. 8”. 

T. xxv. fil. 0018. Wooden beating stick of Chinese 
shape; blade pointed, and lozenge-shaped in section; 
handle round. Length of whole 20%, of handle 74”, blade 
a” x tf’, diam. handle 13%. Pl. 11, 


T. x1v. lll, 0020. Fr. of ivory, polished on one side, and 
showing traces of painted leaf scroll in green, af” x 173" 
xX py” 

T. mv. v. cor. Wooden bowl, tumed on lathe, found 
containing coin deposit ; simple basin shape with moulding 
below forming foot; ‘chuck* marks on boliom; well 
preserved. Diam. 63”, h. 39°. PL in. 

T. xiv. v, oo3. Wooden seal-cane, type A; see T. vier 
& Hole pierced through each end at right angles to 
grooves, tyig"k 19" xg" 

T. xv. v.003. Fabric frs., plain silk, 3 buff, 1 red, and 
2 buff sewn to a blue; all very ragged. The two latter 
obviously from miniature banners, a8 a wooden strainer is 
inserted at the junction of two pieces. Gr. M. ¢, 6°. 

T. xrv. v. cog. Bead of gilt glass, flattened spheroid ; 
cf. L.A. oor71. Diam. §’. 

T. mv. v. 005-006. Two brass halr-pins with eq. 
lop; wire round in section, except cross-piece, which is 
lozenge-shaped. Found together in bowl T. amv. v. cor. 
Length 237 and 3,3", width 75°, diam. of wire yy". 

T. xv. v. 007-008, Two rough pebbiea, green in 
colour in parts, Gr. M. 9”. 

T. xv. v,oo1.a-c. Three fre. of ailk fabric. (a) Small 
banner-top of faded mauve twill sith damask with wooden 

5G2 
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siiffener and loop for hanging; pattern in larger twill, 
@ flower arranged as patmetie between two outward curling 
scrolla bound by cincture, which also holds adjoining 
curves of ogee stem scheme, on which the repeat is sel off. 
(0) Fr. of fine buff twill silk damask forming part of small 
banner, with wooden stiffener altached ; paltern, a variation 
of above, but smaller; upper part of cach flower forms 
@ trefoul. Attached to this, fr. similar to (a) but more 
loosely woven. (a) 5°x 2h"; (4) 6’ 2%. Pl. CXVI. 
(c) Fra. of very fine plain buff silk, formerly composing 
small temple banners, and containing remains of wooden 
stiffeners, Gr. M. 104" x 33". 


T. xiv, vi, oof, Bow] end of wooden spoon; handle 
and bowl dat in front, rounded behind. Length 53”, of 
bowl 3”, gr. width 13”. 

T. xxv, vil, 001-002, Two irs. of rim and ear-handie 
of lacquered wooden bowls; cf. T. v1. b, ii oor. 
cot chocolate brown outside, red inside; 002 black, poor 
condition, Length 23” and 14°, b. B” and 4°, width 4°. 

T. arv, vil. 003-004. Two wooden seal-cases, type 
C; see T. vin g§. 004 bas ends rudely rounded, and 
tides of groove sloping to bottom; hole pierced through 


whole block lengthwaye beneath groove. oj, 13° 17 ™ 
Y 5 00g, apy” x 1" x By. 

T. aay, vil. 00g. Fer. of wooden knlfe-sheath ; top end 
and one side broken away. Oval in section; §° from lip, 
level alighly sunk as if to allow for leather (?) casing ; 
inside very rough; fr. of silk fabric rammed down at 
bottom of inside. a§"x 9" x75". 

T. av. vil. 006. Fr. of piece of wooden furniture (7). 

* Sumight main-piece, oblong in section, with round tenon al 
each end. Each tenon pierced with pin-bole (parallel to 
narrow aides of main-piece), in one of which remains pin 
broken short. Through narrow sides of main-piece is 
a mortice In which the tenon of a fla: cross-piece is still 
held by wooden pin. Traces of red paint, Main-piece 
ab" xc! 0", lenons 19" x 7g", cross-piece 64" 5" x}. 

T. xiv, vil. 007, Two small frs, of faded yellow and 
red silk fabric. ‘The red is an irregular strip, but yellow 
was a square of ¢. 34" with folded edges, one of which is 
gathered by a piece of string run through. Fine slightly 
corded weave; magged. Gr. M. 34". 


T. xiv, vill. oor Half of wooden seal-case, type A; 
gee T. vin. 5. 19" eR xg" 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-STATION T. XIV. 4 


T. xv. a. cor, Woven string aboe, man’s (hemp?). The 
upper appears to be woven in one piece, and was perhaps 
worked round a last to get shape of heel. The upper part 
covering the toes was woven continuously with the side, 
but fat; afterwards being tumed up and joined to the 
nidea, A strengthening piece at back of heel, inside, 
seeme to have been similarly made. The sole is of thicker 
string than that used in upper. A cord used to fasten the 
shoe is altached to each side al about mid-ankle, and 
fastened to this cord is a piece of finely-woven canvas, 
etrengthened by string stitched regularly throughout lus: 
length in lines almost close together. All tbe work is 

_eatremely regular and good. Well preserved. Length 11, 
breadth 44° to 23", 


T. x1v.a, 002. Woven string sandal, hemp (?). Ten 
‘ends’ of thick cord extend along length of sole, Into 
Ubese is woven a close welt of very thin suring, which passes 
under and over allernately. At the toe end the ten ‘ends’ 
seem to be brought together into two bunches of five, and 
the weft runs alternately over and under each bunch of five. 
The two centre ‘ends’ are produced about 3” beyond the 
others, and are woven together by the weft, and these 
two ‘ends’, being formed of one piece, terminale ina Joop. 
The arrangement at heel is very similar, but not so 
elongated. Ata distance of about 2” from the bee), four 
loops are attached 10 each edge of the sole ; several other 
loops appear on each side towarda the toes and round Uic 
toe end of sole, A double cord, passing horizontally 
through the system of heel loops, presents two loops 
projecting forward from each set of four. A separate 
suring passed through all these loops would Jace the sandal 


firmly to the foot. General resemblance to modem 
‘grass shoe’ of Kashmir, Fairly well preserved. Length t’, 
width « 4h®. Pl. LIV. 

T. x1v, a, 00g. Oblong wooden block ; edges slightly 
bevelled. Prob. for die or ecal; cf. T. xi. il.oog ; axvun. 
deq. 1? fy" x yy’. 

T. xrv. a. 004. Wooden ‘dead-eye ’, as T. xrv. iii, 006; 
ends tied by string, of which knotied ends remain in 
grooves. Diam. of stick 3 to 4", across base 3°, apex to 
base a” 

T. mv. a 005. Flat arched wooden handle, lacquered 
black. Width 13%, thickness ;%”, span 44°. 

T. xiv. a. 006. Part of lacquered wooden bowl, like 
T. v1. b. ii, oor, bur larger; black outside, red innide ; 
condition bad, Gr. M. 53”. 

T. xv. a 007, Bronze arrow-head, elongated variant 
of triarigular type T. 007; good condition, Length 1g’. 
Pl LL 

T. xv. a.008 Fr, of bronze mirror (7); part of foliage 
designon back Gr. M. §”. 

T. miv.a. 1. oor Clay sealing, 14” sq., containing four 
Chin, chars. in angular seal writing, Et BE A fai Zee 
pao yin-hsin, ‘Seal of the Tung frontier-district', where 
i stands for modern fs (Mr, Hopkins). Cf. T. axvit, 
1s. Marks of accidental burning on edges and under 
surface. Well preserved. H. J”. PI. LI. 


T. xv. a.J.00a, Fabric fra., including a tangled bundle 
of fine hemp (?) string ; a strip of light buff silk, fine plain 
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weave ; and a fr. of fine exceedingly close-woven dark blue 
silk, with @ pin atripe in buff recurring at intervals of 57+ 
This fabric shows al the selvedge a strip of light brown, 
and Is sewn on one side to silk of bright red; on the other 
to ailk of light buff, fra of which remain; sand-encrusted. 
€. 34" 3”. 


T. xiv. a U. oor. Wooden hoe. Wedge-shaped head 
with edge wom with use; handle a stick, oval in section, 
with red-brown smooth bark and close-grained wood 
resembling cherry; fastened to head by means of wedge 
driven ght into end. Head 117 44” x 13” to’, handle 
Vex yxy PL 


OBJECTS FOUND UNDER DEBRIS AT WATCH-TOWER T. xv 


T. xv. Neck and rim of pottery jar, wheel-made, of 
slaty grey-buming clay, hard kiln-fred. Rim sharply 
everted and capped by secondary ring, giving on the outside 
a slightly concave bevel to extreme edge ; on inside, sharp 
caveito, distinguishing it from curve of rim proper. In the 
top rim and down the bevelled outer edge, four notches 
(made after firing) (o take strings crossing mouth at right 
angles and securing stopper. Cf. T. xvi.1. Diam. 5”. 


T. xv, oo1-00g. Three wooden knobs as T. x11. 0015 ; 
6q. in section below, painted black or red. Gr. length 24", 
er. diam. 33” sq. 

T. xv. 004. Hoe-blade of cast Iron, socketed to take 
wedge-shaped end of wooden shaft full width of blade 
(socket 63° x J”). Sides rounded off at corners to working 
edge; one end ground down by use. 63” x 1§”; metal 
at top py” thick ; total width 4”. PI. Liv. 


T. xv. 00§. Five (rs. of iron from old matchlock, 
found near steps leading up to top of watch-lower ; tied up 
in a bundle with string ; probably dropped by some hunter 
while watching from ruin for wild camels. Gr. length 5°. 


T. xv. 006. Woven string shoe, hemp; type of T. 
xvitt. iii, oo1, with the toe forming upturned point. Edge of 
opening bound with leather; part of heel lost, Length 
11’, ge. width 43°. PI. Liv. 





T. xv. 007, Three frs. from edge of woollen pile 
carpet; double warp (back and front) of goat's hair (?) 
yarn, on which the red and yellow wool is wound and 
knotted, forming pile on either side. The weft is of finer 
buff woollen yarn, and appears to gatber the warp threads 


together in groups of four pairs (back and front), inter- 
woven in a species of ‘wrapped-twined’ weave. Gr. fr. 
3°xrg’. Pl XLIK. 


T. xv. 008. Bronze arrow-head; general type of T..007, 
but head longer and narrower, while the angles end io 
true barbs; depressions in all three sides. Cf, T. xxvur. 
cota, Length 14". 


T. xv. oog. Fr. of lron spade or hoe, consisting of 
socket and upper part of blade; caal in a mould, as the 
indications of the joint down the sides evidence. Con- 
struction admirable ; the wedge-shaped socket is, on the 
outside, 34° long, a” tapering to 13” on the broad face, 
1°-0 on the narrow face; the blade springs from the sides 
of the socket 13° from the broad end, and its rounded 
shoulders are edged by a thickening of the metal; the 
socket extends 13” down the blade, giving great strength. 
Width of blade at widest part is 33°. Well preserved. 
ah 32". Ph tiv, 


T. xv, 0010, Spade or mattock-blade of welded 
lron; shape almost sq., but with concave sides widening 
slightly to socket; corners of working edge rounded off. 
The two sheets of metal welded together about half-way 
down blade, then opening above to receive wedge-shaped 
end of wooden shaft; ends open; at each upper comer, 
hole for iron rivet through wood and metal, one remaining, 
¥ long. Depth 54”, width 43” to 58", thickness yy” to 3” 
(open end). PL Liv. 


T. uv. oo. Strip of red silk fabric, fine corded weave, 
worn, Length 6", 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM REFUSE-HEAPS OF STATION T. Xv. a 


T.xzv.a.001 Wooden seal-case; cf. type A, T. vi. 5. 
No string grooves, but three string holes pierced level with 





ayy’ xB" a. 
T. xv.a,002.a. Two pleces of figured all with pattern 
in rich yellow on blue ground. A double row of rectangular 
billets, space between billets in each row being about twice 
the width of billet itself, and billets of one row occurring 
opposite space in row above, allernate with rows of thin 
angular meanders variously grouped in’ one, two, and four 
parallel bands with two small spots in each hollow. Part 
of band of akeleton billets occurs composed of elongated 
Octagone in outline, each enclosing two parallel lines lying 


in direction of length of octagon. [Nor This type 
appears also among silk fabrics from LC. site, Lou-lan, 
excavated 1914.) Larger piece 13” 1". PL LV. 


T. xv. a.003. Fabric [rs., including :—14 pieces of silk 
fabric, buff or light brown (very ragged); 1 piece dark 
blue silk; 3 picces faded blue eilk and a fr. loose felt. 
Gr. M. 1’. 


T. xv. a. 1. gj. Two strips of fawn-coloured silk, 
plain weave, much worn, The longer, tor at each cnd, 
shows by one end impress of seal in black, much effaced. 
The shorter has eelvedge al one end, and shows by this, on 
one side, impress of seal and three or four Chin. chars; on 
the other side one |. Chin. chars. See Chavannes, Documents 
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chinoit, No. 539, Pl. XV, and above, pp. 700 4q, Lengths 
19-7” (go cm.) and 124” (34 cm.), widths uf” to 1§". 


T. xv.a.|, oor. Fr. of lacquered wooden bowl, like 
T. vib, ii. 01, with part of edge; outside black; inside 
ted with black strip round edge. Gr. M. 3". 


T. xv. a. |. 002, Wooden seal-case, type A; see T. 
vin. § PRT CR IR. 

T. xv. w& |. 00g, Wooden stopper (7), in shape of 
mushroom with thick stalk; curve of top done by rude 
bevelling. H. 13", diam. 18”, of stall 14°. 


T. xv. a. 1. 004, Wooden spoon with rounded flat 
bowl; bandle broken. Length 53° (of bowl a”), gr. 
width 134. 

T. xv. a i.00§. Part of bottom of lacquered wooden 
bowl, like T. v1. b. ii, 008, Black outside, red inside, 
but lacquer mosily perished. Gr. M. 3”. 


T. xv. a: 1.006. Fr. of shoe of buff colton (7) fabric 
and ell brocade ; outer sole and toe missing. Uppers 
consist of outer fabric and a lining, the outer material 
being of cotton and apparently woven with a fine warp of 
coarser and more perishable fibre; the use of this 
particular fibre seems common to the shoemaker. The 
weaving secma to be done with two shultles 7 
at once, one shuitle passing under and the OO oS < 
other over each ‘end’ of warp; between each section . 
stitch the shutile threads are twisted together 
by ane tam (lechnically termed ‘wrapped- PEP 
twined’ weave). So, in section, (a) passes Elevefion 
behind the warp thread 1, (8) passes in 
front ; (a) is brought through to the front and (4) passes to 
the back, lying above (a); (4) encircles 2 and is brought 
to the front, (a) encircles a and passes to back, lying over 
(6), thus reversing the previous order. Sucereding shoots 
are the same, 

The whole upper is woven to shape, the upper end of 
warp being gathered round the opening of the shor, and 
the direction of the weft being changed to form instep. 
Round edge adjoining sole is inwoven band of blue, the 
rest being buff. Texture extremely close and fine. The 
edge of the opening ia thickly padded with soft long fibre 
resembling that of the palm, but perbaps birch or willow, 
and this is covered with a silk material figured in blue and 
white (?) sewn to the pad with an evenly twisted white cord, 
which forms a kind of cable braid in two 
parallel lines J” apart. This silk fabric is Act 
tmuch perished, but seems similar in type 10 SEE 
T. crt c. core (a). The lining is also woven a 
to shape, but is much coarser in temiure; the 
warp is a thin hemp stsing and the weft 
a thread made-of the same fibre as thal used 
for the padding. The weave for sole part 
resembles that already described for the outer shoe; but 
the sides have the contiguous rows reversed in the twist, 
giving a neal zigzag mesh, shown in diagrammatic form 
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(a), in actual form (4). (8 is by mistake sketched the 
teverse way.] 

On the sole portion of lining, five etrips of padding are 
introduced, the Gibre covered with silk yarn, dark blue, 
white, and yellow. The lining is attached to the outer 
shoe at the opening. The whole shoe shows great skill 
and high development. Much tattered and very britile in 
places. Length (incomplete) 8’, width apparently ¢. 4”. 
PL xiv, 

T. xv. a. |. 007. Bronze arrow-head, type of T. xv. 
008 ; depression only in one side ; tang of bronze extends 
¥. Good condition. Length 14%. Pl. Litt. 


T. xv. a. 1,008. Oats, specimen of. 


T. xv. a. 1,009. Game-trap, formed of stout ring of fibre 
wound round and round with twisted rope of same ; 
through this, from outside, sixteen wooden teeth are driven 
at an angle, so as almost to meet at a point ¢. 1” below 
plane of ring. The tecth are secured by their ends being 
split and a wedge driven into the slil. ‘The wap was prob. 
used as similar traps are used in Africa at this day ; the ring 
is placed over a hole In the ground with a noose over it, 
the end of which is attached to @ (ree or stake. The 
animal on putting its foot into the ring attempts to shake 
il off and so pulls the noose tight. [Information supplied 
by Me. T. A. Joyce.] See T. 0018. Dian. outer 6”, 
Inner 4”, length of weth 14” to 2%, PL Liv. 

T. xv.a0. ll, oor. Fr. of lacquered wooden bow!, prob. 
similar to T. vi. b. ii. cor; no patie; red inside, black 
outside ; well preserved. Length 49’, b. 147. 

T. xv. a. i. cog. Oblong piece of wood, with two 
string grooves sawed across lo half depth of wood; upper 
part of ridges broken away, Perhaps ordinary seal-case, 
lype A; eee T. vu. 5. Mud in grooves, $4’ x19" 
oe 

T. xv. a. Ui. 003. Ear-bandle of lacquered wooden 
bowl, like T. vt. b.ii,o01. Surface of inside red ; handle 
Ulack, but on oatside has pattern in ced; condition fair. 
Length 3”, depth 1”, width ym”. 

T. xv. a. iL oo4 Half of ear-handle of Jacquered 
wooden bow!, like T. vi. b, ii, 001. Inner surface red, 
outer black; condition good. Length 13°, width 4", 
depth 9’. 

T. xv. @ LU, 005. Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. 
vin. §. Slip of wood wedged acroas bottom of groove as 
in T. an.a, 0018, rf" xe ayy”. Pl. LIL 

T. xv, @ Il, 006. Thin strip of lacquered wood ; red 
‘one side, black on other. 247% $5" x yy” 

T. xv. a. li. 007. Wooden comb, with arched back like 

0013. 9° 29" yy", bh. of teeth 19”, nine leeth 


[ Chap. XK 





T. xv. a. Ml, 57. Two strips of fine allk, undyed, 
light buff, plain weave; one (ihe longer) inecr. at one end 
with one |. Upright Brahmt chars. For M. Boyer's 
decipherment see above, pp. 700 6qq. Inscr. sirip, though 
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torn in places, retains selvedge at either end, showing 
beeadth of ailk as woven to be 194” (49-3 cm.).  Uninser. 
strip hemmed one end, tom off at other; length 134°. 
Widihs respectively 1§* and 1g”. PI. XXXIX. 


T. xv, w il. oox. Ear-handle and part of aide of 
lacquered wooden bowl; lacquer much perished; 
pattern identical with T. atv. ii, oor (q.v.). gh" A" x §" 


T. xv, a. ill, 002-009, Two wooden seal-cases, type 
C; see T. vi. §- 002, ay%” x1" yy” tO Yk"; 003, 
VEA x pea. . 

T. xv. a. ill, 004, Wooden spoon, of which (broken) 
handle meets flat bowl at angle of ¢. 150°; chip off bowl 
Length 54” (of bowl 24°), gr. width 1§”, 


T. xv. @& ill, 00g. Six wooden writing allps, blank. 
Length ¢. 9}. 

T. xv.a. lL 006. Wooden pen made of stick trimmed to 
a sharp point. Length 63”. 


T. xv. a. lil.007. Wooden peg ; small variant of T. 002 
(q.¥.). Ink much faded; one notch to mark nase ; fore~ 
head bevelled off ; eyes (circles round dots), eyebrows (one 
horizontal line), hair (one horizonial line), and beard (two 
ehort perpendicular lines). 4 x3" «3°. 

T. xv. @& Ill, 008. Wooden arrow-head (?), carved in 
one piece with shaft Shape not found in metal. Rather 
larger in circumference than ehaft, the shank tapers to 
junction of point proper; it has aix faces: three upper 
faces continue unbroken down the point; two below these, 
splaying outwards and narrowing down, disappear into 
angles of two flanges of the point; lowest face broadens 
out to full width of the point between its Aanges, but is 
distinguished from the point proper by a sharp offset. 
The point is therefore flat below, and has a rounded upper 
surface actually composed of five faceta. Length of paint 
proper 13‘, breadth 4”; of whole head 23”; of shank ¢"; 
shaft diam, 9”; broken at 24’. PI. Litt. 

T. xv. a. lil, oog, Ear-handle of lacquered wooden 
bowl, like T. vi. b. ii oo1; red over black inside and 
out; bad condition. Bow! had been broken and mended 
with string; two boles near botiom edge of fr. with string 
in them. 34" x 3° x4". 


T. xv, ail, oor0. a. Fr. of alle fabric, in blue and bull 
of at least two tones, A boldly curving meander of blue 
carries double band of cloud scrolls, from hollow of which 
proceed four parallel lines in direction of warp, the outer 
two broader than inner pair, suggesting column. Pattern 
very fragmentary, but sufficient remains to claasit definitely 
with that of Ch. 00118 (PL CX). ‘Technique of weaving 
very complicated and difficult to follow, owing to much of 
surface having perished, but angular or ‘stepped ’ character 
is clearly shown, 77x 4". PL LV. 


T. xv.a.{U, coro, b~d. Fabric frs., including (5) 3 pieces 
of buff silk fabric, very ragged ; (c) ¢ piece of blue silk 
fabric sewn to fr, of felt; (@) t piece of blue silk fabric 
sewn lo fr. of brown. Gr. M, 1’2” 


T. xv. a, v. 001, Two wooden writing-alips, blank 
Length 64° and 9”, 


T. xv, a v. ooa, Fr. of reed arrow-ahaft, Rather 
more than half is lacquered black ; marks of binding in 
remains of lacquer; charred slightly at lacquered end, cut 
8q.atotber. Cf. T. xrx.L 006. Length 6’, diam. 7". 


T.xv.a.v.00g, Fabric re., including :—4 pieces of red 
ailk ; 1 piece of buff ailk; 2 pieces of red silk twisted and 
knotted into cord; 1 piece of buf hemp or cotton fabric. 
Gr. M.¢. 8%. 


T. xv.a.v. 004. Lacquered wooden bowl, ear-bandle 
and part of side of, ke T. v1. b. ii, 001; handle black ; 
outside of bowl black; inside red, Handle, b. 4”, projection 
4”, length (about half) 24”. - 


T. xv. a. v. 005. Wooden seal-case, type C; see 
To vn 5. ig’ x ppg”. Pl. Lan. 


T. xv. a. v, 006. Flat plece of wood, of which one alde 
endg in very gradual bevel; has been lacquered black on 
flat side and red on bevelled aide. 3° x th" x yh”. 


T. xv. a. vi oor =F ra. of reed arrows, tied up in 
a bundle with coarse siting. Remains of two or thice 
arrows of type of T. xn, i, 006; feathers preserved on 
(wo; one bronze arrow-head, type of T. 007, tang broken 
off. Probably bundle of broken arrows sent ‘into store’ 
for replacement. Length of bundle 6”. Pl. Lu. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XvI 


T. xvi.1. Neck and rim of pottery jar, whcel-made, 
of grey-burning clay, hard kiln-fired. Rim sharply evened 
and rolled below, capped by pointed ring giving on outside 
a marked concave bevel to extreme edge and inside not 
differentiated from curve of rim proper. Has been ased 
with a stopper, the suings for securing which have left 
worn marks on rim. Cf. T.xv.1. Diam. 4%. 


T. xvi. 001, Fabric frs., very ragged, consisting of plain 
buff and blue silk and handful of raw silk, [Analysed by 
Dr. Hanausek.] Gr. M.¢. 0’ 3”. 


T. xvi. i. oot. Wooden ceal-case, type C; see 
T. ving. Malf clay of seal remains and part of string, 
which also projects through hole in one end. 14%)" 19" 
xy” PL Lath. 
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OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. xvii AND T. xvit. a 


T. xvu. 001. Horn spoon, roughly made ; partly decayed. 
Length 64°. PI. 1.10. 

T. xvu. oo2-004. Three wooden seal-cases; oo2 
and 003 type C, 004 type A; see T. vin. 5. 003 retains 
suing turned twice round, knotted and hanging free to 
length of 7". 002 (largest) 2” x 14" x bY’. 

T. xvm. cos. Fr. of basket-work, prob. hee) pari of 
grass shoe; warp of hemp, wefl grass; weave ‘ wrapped- 
iwined’. 7° 4%, 

T. xvm. 006. Fabric frs., including :—one fr. of loosely 
woven white fabric made prob, of fibre of Broussonctia pa- 


pyrifera (eee T. v1. b, i, 0013; analysed by Dr. Hanausek), 
one fr. of red silk, and one fr. of grey-black silk, plain 
weave. Gr. M. 9”. 


T. xvu. 007. Wooden fish-hook, cut from forked twig; 
regular primitive harpoon type ; top of stem notched and 
piece of two-ply string [asiened round notch. Length 43”, 
tength of barb 14°. PI. Lan. 


T. xvu. a. oot Iron spear-point, two-edged, with 
hollow socketed shank; blade has marked shoulders and 
almost straight edges; seclion diamond-shaped, Point 
a0 x yy, shank a7 xc} diam. PL 1.111, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT, OR FOUND NEAR, THE RUINED MAGAZINE T. xvItt 


T.xvm.(?) oot Bronze belt-catch, cas. Long loop- 
ring for end of leather thong; on outside, lion's bead, from 
the mouth of which issues a long tang, bending back, and 
then turning forwards at right angles, and ending in 
@ round bution whereon is monkey's bead ; this to pass 
through metal ring on other end of belt. Length 2$°. 
PL Litt,’ 

T. xvuu (f) coa, Fr. of ragged buff eilk fabric, plain 
weave, ¢, 10° 7". 

T. xvm. 00g. Two frs. of porcelain from same vessel, 
painted in blue under a greyish white glaze; rough dor! 
pattern outside, on inner rim border of.dots above double 
line, Same ware as T, x1. 0010. Chinese. Gr. M, 14°. 

T. uvu1, i, 001. Wooden peg, as T. 002, etc., but without 
notches, and drawing in black and red much effaced ; top 
broken where a hole was drilled half-way through (diam. 
1). OY ae 

T. xv. L ooa. Wooden writing allp, blank: end 
broken. Length 6}*. 

T. xva. Ui. g. a-b. (2) Wooden block, roughly oblong, 
eplit with grain of wood; only one side smoothed ; on this, 
traces of ink drawing or Chin. chara. With it an iron 
skewer (8) with ring at blunt end; as T. xu. a. 0026; 
much corroded. (a) 7)” a°x 4"; (6) length of whole 
4¥', of pin 3%”, gr. width of pin 4°. 


T. xvm. U. 10. Segment of round wooden beam, 
with inscription (two Chin, Jeers) reading ‘Southern 
Buddha’ (?), in black, 64" x 3" x a4’. 


T. xvui. ill. oor. Woven string ahoe, made on last, 
Sole similar to T. vt. b. i. o011; warp of oppera two-ply, 
weft of finer twine in plain weave, giving corded effect. 
Manipolauon of warp at loc lo achieve shape is interesting. 
Edge well finiahed and originally covered with soft kid 
leather; toe worn away, hole at heel. Length 64°, gr. 
width 33”. 

T. xvm. iH. oo2. Woven string shoe, small size, of 
same type as T, vi. b. i, oort. Loop of tightly coiled 
string fastened lengthways into upper surface of loc-piece ; 
sole studded with knots; loe worn through, otherwise in 
excellent condition. Length 8°, gr. width 3h’, 


T. xv. Wl. 003. Wooden counter or die (?). Block, 
tip-cat shaped, eq. in section across middle and with both 
ends cut to a four-sided point; on the sidea are burns 
made by hot wire, irregular and seemingly on no system. 
Perhaps a piece in some game; cf. T. xxvm.c. Hard 
wood, smooth surface. Length 1°, section in middle §° 
oq. PL LU. 


T. xv. W. o04. Bronze arrow-head; type T. 007. 
Much corroded. Length 14”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT RUINED WATCH-TOWER T. XxIx 


T. xxx. con Rade oblong plece of wood; on one side, 
insufficiently smoothed, very crude drawing of a face (?). 
Ch. T. xxvin, 35. 42° 1x4". 

T. mux. 002, Fabric fs., including :—one fr. of light bof 
silk fabric, a strip of red silk fabric, and two fra. of indigo 
silk fabric. The light red and the buff are of firm even 
plain weave, the indigo of fine ribbed weave. Gr. fr. 
(light red) 07 119" x 2h”. 

T. mmm. oog. Strong hemp string, two-ply, coiled in 
figure of eight and tied round middle ; one end of coil 
abraded. Diam. of string c. 3”, coil 34” x 14". 


T. xrx. 004. Chopped reed straw, specimen of. 

T. mx. |. 6. Reed arrow-shalt; cf. T. rx. i, 006. 
Lacquered part shows masks of feathers and binding ; at 
end lacquer has been trimmed away as if for some 
subsequent purpose. Length 9’, diam. yy”. 

T. mx. L oo Wooden seal-case, type C; see T. vin. 5. 
Roughly cur 18° 13K 3". 

T. ux. 1. cog. Flat wooden spoon-ahaped trowel; 
end of handle charred ; on blade, mud and chopped straw. 
Prob. builder's trowel. 117% 13” (gr. width of blade) to 
Rxy tof”. 
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T. xr. L 00g. Wooden instrument, incomplete (a 
amoother? ). Thick handle with projecting flange bebind 
to give grip to little finger; top shaved down in curve to 
take pressure of thumb; this curve continues along blade, 
compensated for by projection of blade on under side 
beyond handle. Blade flat below, worn on R. side, 3” 
long (broken off) x 1°. Very hard wood much polished 
by use. Gr. length 74”, gr. width 23”, gr. thickness 14°, 
Pi. LIL 


T, mux i.004. Wooden peal-case, ype C ; see T.vin. 5. 
Hole through one end. 1$°x 43" x4’. 


T. mm, |. oo§. Arrow. Iron tang broken at length of 
34”; bronze head, type of ‘T. xv. 008, with Liangular 
hollow in cach face; sharp; good condition. Length of 
head 1§", of whole 49’. Pl. LUL 
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T. xix. | 006-007. Two reed arrow-shafts, Three 
feathers, bound on with very thin thread wound spirally 
and secured with lacquer. Near the end on either aide 
a wedge-shaped piece 4” long was cut out of the shaft, and 
two slips of cane were gummed in and bound round with 
the thread that held feathers, so that they projected beyond 
butt of arrow, splaying out and forming a spring-notch ; 
probably ends of the feathers were bound into wedge 
incision ; below these cane shoulders. 

006 has one fr. of cane notch-shoulder, and pan of one 
feather preserved, with lacquer and traces of binding; 
other end of shaft bumed and broken. From 007 all 
feathere and both notch-shoulders are missing. Cf. M. u. 
o01. Lengths 9}° and 1’; diame, yi” and g°. PL LU. 

T. xxx. loot, Wooden seal-case, type A; ece T. vin. 5. 
Hole through bottom. a’ x1} x79". Pl. LUT. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. xx AND T. xxI 


T. xx 002. Bronze ring, round in section, Inside diam, 
4, outside 3”, 

T. xx. |. oor. Wooden block, with three groovea sawn 
across ;—a seal-case in the making, but hole not yet gouged 
oul. 19" x tye" xB”. 

T,xx.!.002. Burnisher of wood and bone (?). Stout 
wooden peg tapering slightly towards flat-cut end. Round 
other end a bone ring, 13” wide and §” thick, is fastened 
by four black-headed pins, peg being thinned down so that 
surface of bone is flush with that of rest of peg. The pins 
are set round end of ring adjoining wood; and four others 
set round the other end fasten on a neatly bevelled plug 


of brown horn which fills this end. Through middle of 
ring a hole is bored from side to side, through wood and 
bone, #4,” in dlam. Apparently a burnisher, the wooden 
handle having subsequently been roughly uimmed down 
as if to ft on another handle now missing. Cf. Andel 
Khotan, i. p. 397, N. vii. a. Length 63", gr. diam. 4". 


T. mx. Ll. 00g. Bronze ring, plain, to which doubled strip 
of faded yellow silk is knoued. Diam. of ring 1%,", 
thickness §*. 

T. xm. 001. Bundle of reed straw, specimen of, 

T. xxL ooa, Bundle of straw, specimen of, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. XXII. a-c AND T. XXIII. a 


T. xxu. a, oor. Bundle of reed straw, specimen of. 
T. xmu b. oo1. handle of lacquered wooden 
bowl, like T. vi. b. ii, oor; red. 49” x 97x §”- 


T, xm. c. oo1. Stout ring of string, Lound round like 
T. wy. iii, 001g. Diam. of ring 1”, of string 4°. With it 
two tangles of string (two-ply). Diam. ¢. yy”. 





T. mam. c. oo. Fr. of coarse woollen fabric; suring- 
like woof on double warp; buff with occasional line of 
dark brown, 74"™ 5". 

T. xxu. c. 003. Two pleces of thia buff leather (like 
wash-leather), run together with string. Both much tom. 
Gr. M. 9”, 

T. mam. c. 004. Fr.,of loosely woven buff fabric; 
perhaps of same fibre as T. vi. b. i. 0003 (q-¥.). Gr. 
M, 8°. 

T. xa. c. 005. Strip of buff altk fabric, plain weave, 
one end knotted. 9° x34". 7 

T, xxu.c. 006. Narrow leather strap, with hole 14” 
from one end. Broken each end, once stained black on 
both sides, 89” x 77" yu"- 

ame 


T. umm, ¢ 007. Fabric frs., all plain silk, mgged, 
including :—three fra. of buff (one knotted), two strips of fine 
blue, one fr. of pale green sewn to buff, one fr. of maroon, 
and one of deep green, Gr. length (buff) 1’ 3”. 

T.mmn.c.008. Fabric fre., all plain silk, including :—one 
piece dark brown silk twisted and sewn into a cord, 27’ x 
ve", one piece pale green silk, seven pieces buff (one 
knotted), and one piece each of brown, grey, and blue; 
bad conditlon, Gr. M.c. 1’ 8°. 


T. mam. c. 009. Two fra. of cotton (7) fabric, one 
grey-brown, the otber red; plain coarse weave. [Not 
analysed.) Gr. M. 5°. 

T. zm. c.oo10,a. Strips of roughly joined figured 
silk in indigo and yellow-green. Fatiero: ‘all-over 
repeat’ set out upon lines crossing the material diagonally 
at equal intervals, at angles of 45° R. and L., resulting in 
squares placed diamond-wise. At junctions of lines, 
8 highly conventional ecroll pattern gives effect of a rosette, 
The lines are double, and on inner side are furnished with 
closely placed hook-shaped lines, a simplification of the 
*latch-hook ’ border. The alternate rows of squares are 
different in pattern. 





su 
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Row (a) :—In centre of square, a very conventional tree 
of quasi-Gothic type; and round it, but well separaied 
from it and near lines of square, four birds in profile, 
facing each other in pairs in one direction, but foot to foot 
in other. Large crested head reverted, wing lifted 
horizonully, rather short flamboyant tail, thick, quickly 
tapering leg, and three-toed claw. The pattern isa ‘turn- 
over’ in both directions. 

Row (4):—In centre @ ring of six diamond shapes 
Tepresenling a tree or bush. To one side of this two 
spotted dragons, bisymmetrically disposed, issue R. and 
L. from @ band which joins their scrolled tails, and appear 
lo threaten with open jaws and uplifted paws two highly 
conventional birds (pboenixes), which occupy the other 
side of the bush. 

The pattern is woven 6o thal it is upright across width, 
i.e. in direction of weft, This does not matter much in 
such a very conventional eatment. Jt is possible that the 
dragon pattern is upright in the length of the fabric. 

Weaving is very fine in texture, and detail of pattern 
amall, The angular, geomeirical treatment of some of 
the details, euch as the squared volutes of wing feathers 
of phoenix, quite unnecessary in so fine a material, suggesie 


adoption from @ fabric of larger texture. The same 
peculiarity of preserving angularity for its own sake is 
observable in a small fragment attached to etrips already 
described, but of different pattern. It is very threadbare, 
but the paitern (incompletely shown in the fr.) seems to 
consist of a conventional tree, placed alternately upwarda 
and downwards regularly all over the material. 

The whole is a’good deal worn, and is made up of about 
eleven small pieces. Attached to back and upper edge of 
JSront are pieces of plain silk, red and yellow, 

9’ 7". PL LV and (design drawn out) CXVIL. 


T. mam. c. oo10. b, Fabric frs,, all plain silk, including 
one piece cach of red, buff, and yellow, and sand-encrusted 
frs. of bluc, buff, and red sewn to fr. of fel. Gr. Maa’, 


T. xxi. a. 001. Wooden ‘dead-eye’ or palley; stick 
warped and bent over into a Joop of which the iwo ends 
are tied tightly together with several twists of stout cord in 
groove. Cf. N. xxix. ii. co1. b, Length of loop 32”, 
width 14”, diam. of stick *. 


T. mum. a oo2. Fr. of coarse cotton fabric. 
[Analysed by Dr. Hanausch.) . 54° 33”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. xxvi AND T, Xxvil 


T. xxvi oof Wooden knob resembling T. xu. 0075, 
but emailer, and head more conical; was painted black all 
over, 18° xX gx d" 

T. EXvi 002 Woven string shoe; made of hemp 
string bleached by expoaure; heel gone and toe worn 
throngh, Sole similar to T. vt. b. i cog, but the knots 
are not evenly disposed. They are clustered under heel 
and toe, and spaced into transverse rows under centre, 
while a double row along edges connects toe and heel 
groups. Warp of uppers is horizontal, and musi have 
Deen stretched on some kind of last.as a loom to get the 
diminishing circumference of the successive ‘ends’, Weft 
Is ‘wrapped-twined’ with alternate R. and L. wrap, 
skilfully woven to shape of last. Rotred. Length (incom- 
plete) 64°, width 34”. 

T. xxvi-xxvu. oo1. Strip of wood, oblong in section, 
eplit down most of length as if for making into writing 
slips, but abandoned because split came out to edge. 
oF 3 

T. xxvu. 1. Fr. from rim of stoneware bowl, T. 
xxvn. § (q.v.) Gr. M. aj”, 


T. mxvn. a. Fr. of porcelain bow! with ring-\ase, 
glazed inside and out with pale blue-grey glaze. Outside 
shows part of sunflower design in iron-red, with green 
and red dabs below, painted over glaze. Under-side of 
base, within base-ring, orn. with one broad, one narrow 
band in dark brown. Chinese. 13° «1$§’. Pl. lv. 

T. uxvu. g. Pottery fr., hard well-levigated light-grey 


ware, wheel-made ; outer face flaked off, wheel-marks on 
inner. Gr. M. ay". 


T. xxvu.4. Fr. of straight-alded pottery bowl, with 

* flat rim of peculiarly sharp insertion projecting at right 
angles from side. Two holes for suspension pierced 1” 
below top. Wheel-made of ill-leviguted red clay burning 
grey, and hard-fired on open hearth, 4" = 19”. 


T. xxv. 5 Fr. of alde and base of stone-ware bow! ; 
fine creamy bull clay with motled brown glaze on exterior 
nearly to foot, on interior nearly to bottom; high ring 
base. Chinese, H. 3”, width 3”, orig. diam. of bow! 6”. 


*T. mxvu. 15. Wooden Ink-seal, cubical in shape. 
Near top are grooves, for siring(?), on one side finished, 
‘on opposite only begun. On bottom single Chin. char., in 
ancient form, undetermined. [Mr. L.C. Hopkins] H. 3’. 
face y%" sq. PI. LUMI. 

For other specimens, see T. xiv. 8. 003; XXVII. 003, 
005-006 ; xxvin. d-g. j,q; and cf. clay sealing T. xtv. a. 
i, oor. 

T. xxva. oor. Small Iron bar, sq. in section, broken at 
both ends. af" x }" sq. 

T. xxvn. oo2. Fr. of grey steatite, thin flat oval, water- 
worm, gx A" ey”. 

T. xxvu. 003. Wooden ink-seal or die (?); oblong 
block with ink curves and lines painted on sides, and 
remains of projecting seal-face (?) atoneend. Cf. T. xa. a. 
ii, 05; xxv. j. 1x jx". Pl. Lut 

T. mxvn. 004. Fras. of soft white atone. 


T. xxv. 005-006. Two wooden Ink-seals (7); small 
oblong blocks, roughly cut; cog has remains of narrower 
projecting seal-face at one end (cf. T. xxviu, j), and faded 
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ink-marks on one aide. Both apparently unfinished. oas, 
ag’ x7? (max) «4° (max.); 006, 1h" xy” sq 

T. XEVU. 007-008, Two wooden dice or counters (?); 
small oblong blocks; 007 painted black all over except on 
one long side, from which paint has been removed ; 008 
showing remains of ink or paint on one aide. Cf. T. xo. 
@. ii, 005 and xxvii. d-g, k-n. $$” and 7” x 1%" x }Y. 

T. mxrvu. oo9. Wooden knob or stopper, similay to 
T. xi. 0015 but much emaller, unpainted, and neatly cut. 
Long stem preserved intact, ending in short four-sided 
Poini. Both stem and head sq. in section. Length 2”, 
diarn. §° 59. to 3” aq. 

T. uxva. 0010. Wooden peg resembling T. 002, but 
oblong in section and roughly shaped. On fiat front is 
rudely drawn face in ink, extending almost to bouom of 
peg. Nose long and narrow ; heavy eyebrows and eyes 
eloping strongly downwards and inwards; moustache and 
beard. Cf. T. axvin. 35. 64" 1§" (max.) x 2". 

T. mxvu. cau. Part of wooden fire-stick (female), 
like L.A. vii. 1. ‘Three grooves cut down one edge, and 
two down the other ; remains of one ‘ hearth ’ on one side ; 
on other, (wo and beginning of third. Interesting as showing 
that groove was cut firet, 4)" « 19" §*. 

T. xxvn. oo1s. Wooden comb with high-arched back ; 
cf. L.A. vin. oo1, but unusually coarse ; six teeth only, $° 
from each other. H. 4°, width 13’, length of teeth 2”. 

T. xxvn. 0013. Wooden knob or stopper, like T- 
Exva. 009. Remains of black paint on head. which is cut 
back aq. to stem. Length 144” (3° neck, 8” head), 
diam. }° 6q. to $y" sq. Pi. Lil. 

T. uxvn. oom. Sixteen wooden writing silps, un- 
inscribed (5 whole, 1 fre.). Length (whole) 84". 

T. xxvu. cory Wooden spoon, with rounded-oblong 
flat bow) and handle in continuous curve. Length 73" (of 
bowl 2§”), gr. width ry.” 

T. xxvu. 0016. Wooden rod neatly trimmed round. 
Length 64”, diam. ¥’. 


T. mxvu. 0077. Wooden spatula, with simight-sided 
narrow blade. Length 53° (blade 23°), gr. width §°. 

T. mxva. oo18-co19. Two wooden pens, made of 
sticks, with bark on, trimmed to point See T. mu. cots. 
Length 5” and 4§", diam. §° and 3”. 

T. mxvu. 0020, Wooden rod, oblong in section, having 
wt one end raised knob with four edges bevelled almost to 
point; other end broken. Cf. T. att.oo1g,etc. 3h" 
xy’. 

T.xxvu. coat. Fr.of reed broom (7), Reeds, shredded, 
appear to have been arranged in bundles of about 3° diam., 
and then to have been plaited together at one end and 
tied with suring. (Adhering to lump of clay and stones.) 
Length ¢. 43°. 

T. EXviL ooaa. Strong fibre rope made of split stalk 
of some creeper. Quadruple, being made of two double 
strands ; ome end knoted, the other unravelled. Length 
1 7°, diam, §°. 

T. xxvu. 0023. Fr. of fibre string matting. Over 
a horizontal length of stout hemp cord, loosely twisted 
one-ply fibre strings are passed, and the two ends twisted 
together; 23° down, these are kept apari and knotied 
round a second horizontal hemp cord. Fresh lengths of 
fibre string are then passed in the same way over this 
second cord, each also looped about one of the upper 
vertical strands, An inch lower a double hemp string 
passes along Lorizontal, the two strands enclosing in tum 
each vertical string, and twisting (o take the nest. 14” 
below this the vertical strings, coming to an end, are 
knotted round a horizontal cord, and the process repeated, 
The unravelled ends of cach set of vertical strings hang 
loose behind the fabric, and do not ahow in front. Four 
courses calant. ¢.5°a"x 10". Pl. Liv. 

T. xxvu. ooa4. Fr. of stone ware bowl; lower part of 
aide. Buff clay; interior coated with pale greyish-white 
glaze, exterior unglazed except for a drop of dull green. 
Gr. M, rg’, 





OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. XXVIII 


T. mxvon a-b. Two wooden seal-cases: (a) lype 
B; (4) type A; see T. vit. §. Excellent condition. (a) 
rp cas (6) a aod’, 

T. uxvun.c, Wooden counter or die (7), lip-cat shaped 
as T. xvin, iii. 003. but with no marks Surface smooth 
and polished, Length 13”, section in middle y%” sq 

J. mxvol. d-g. Four oblong wooden blocks, plain 
cides and ends; prob. for making dice or seals. See 

i. 005, xxvt. ts. Good condition. Length 3” 

iam. yg" 89. 10 $4" sq. 

T. xxvm. h. Seven-sided wooden stick. One end 
cut off aq., at other has been cut down inwards from 
the angles so as to leave a slender rod (broken) projecting 
at centre from a rough five-petalled lotus. Length 2,8,", 
diam. §”. 





T. uxvm j. Wooden ink-seal; oblong block of 
tamarisk (?) wood, roughly cut away al one end to make 
small projecting sealing-face yg” 5q. ; 00 longer perfect, bul 
containing « single Chin. char., not determined. [Mr.L.C 
Hopkins.) CET. axvu.e5, xuvin.d. 047 93" sq. PL LL 


T. zxvm. k-n. Four oblong wooden blocks; each 
Jong face having cross-diagonala drawn on it in ink, and 
the spaces 50 formed filled with dashes and dots. Possibly 
for making seals, the die-cutter having only roughly 
blocked out his design ; or for dice. Cf. T.xtt. @ ii. 008, 
xxvu. 15. 4 and m in excellent condition, / and # wor. 
Length $§” to 15", diam. 7%" sq. to 4" aq. 4, PI. LIT. 

T. xxvm. o. Leather disc with hole at centre like 
washer; irregular at outer edge, but approximately 
circular atinner edge, Oulside diam. 14”, inside diam. $j". 

5uz 
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T. xxvm. p. Fr. of emali wooden comb, stmight- 
backed, teeth broken off. Gr. M. 14”. 


T. xxvun q. Half of wooden ink-seal ; small block ; 
L. half has eplit away. Face, originally prob. }° sq., 
contained four Chin. chars. of which two remain, finely cut 
Upper one not determined, lower one Flys (‘seal’) 
(Mr. L. C. Hopkins]. Seal broken along line of hole 
which has been drilled almost completely through length- 
ways, Cf. Te xxvu.t5. 4° x 24” (broken) x yy”. PLLUL 


T. xxvol.r. Fr. of wooden spoon, longitudinal half; 
flat rounded bow! with beginning of handle. Length 43”, 
gv. width 1°. 


T. xxvoi.s, Wooden stick, elliptical in section, obliquely 
pointed at one end, near which ia string loop firmly attached, 
Other end cut 69. Hard and well preserved. 53° x 3" x 9". 


T. exvun. 1. Fr. of side and rim of pottery bowl, wheel- 
made of red clay, burning grey, well-levigaied, fired hard 
on an open hearth and ‘smothered’. Inner surface flaked 
off. 39’ x19". 


T, xxvm. 9. Two fre. of pottery from lower past of 
large vessel, pierced and reunited by cord fastening 
Ughtened by small wooden wedge. Whecl-made of well- 
levigated clay, red-burning ; ‘smothered " grey ; ‘ smother- 
ing’ did not take underneath base of vessel, which remained 
ted. 3hi’xag. Pl. Lin. 


T. mxvmu. g. Fr. of rim and shoulder of pottery jar, 
wheel-niede of grey-burning clay, kiln-fired, poorly potted. 
Incised line round shoulder. Rim moulding, bevel from 
neck out to sq. rim, having very slight offset to secure 
stopper. Inner face much flaked away. ash” x 14". 


T. uxvut. a5. Rough rectang. piece of wood, with 
crude drawing of face in ink covering whole of one surface ; 
sides split off after drawing was executed. Cf. T. v1. b. iv. 
On, Km. Gol, 4h" ng" xg". Pl itt 


. T. mxvum. 63. Roughly trimmed split wooden stick. 
On rounded side a face crudely drawn in red and black. 
Cl. T. 002, xxviu. 35. 73° x J" x 4° (max.). 


T. axvin. cor. Bowl of fiat wooden spoon. On it 
are burnt rings, suggesting that it was a metal-worker's 
Bpoon. 2$"x2"x yi". 

T. mxvm oo2. Half of wooden comb, with arched 
back as LA. v1 ii, oo1y. H. 23", width 1,%°, 10 teeth 
oy. 

T. mxrvin, 00g. Fr. of wooden comb, round-backed as 
LA. vii. 0014. H. 24", width 9", 10 teeth to 3°. 





T. xxvul. 004. Wooden stick, sq. in section, cut to 
long point al each end. One side is plain; nem haa one 
groove cut acroas centre ; third has two grooves equidistant 
from centre, fourth a central diagonal cross, Prob. a 
measure cut down to other uses. Length 43”, length of 
aq. Bectional part 2”, sides 3°. 

‘T. xxvm. 005. Strip of wood, prob. [rom writing slip. 
aye ee 

T. mxvut. 006. Twelve wooden writing silps, uo- 
inscribed. Gr. length 12”. 


T. xxv. 007, Wooden atick, roughly trimmed round, 
Length 6”, diam. $4°. 

T. exvm.oo8. Part of warped wooden board ; prod. 
for writing tablet, but unfinished. 5° 3° x Fy”. 


T. mxvuu. 009-0010. Two bronse arrow-heads; type 
T. 007. 009 has lost its point. Length $4” and 1;%)°. 


T. xxvm. oon, Bronze arrow-head, resembling T. 007, 
‘Dut much shoster in the point; hollow in one side. Cf. T. 
ux. 001. Much corroded, Length of blade 4”, total 
yy’. 

T. xxv. oom. Bronze arrow-head; type T. xv. 008 ; 
triangular head long and narrow, with sharp barbs ; hollows 


in all three sides. Well preserved. Length of blade 14”, 
total 19°. 


T. mxvim oo1g. Bronze chip of arrow-head (7). 
Length §”. 

T. xavnt oo. Fiat bronze strip, oblong in section, 
slightly bent. 17x 9’ x py”. 

T. uxvul, oo1g. Short hexagonal bronze rod, pierced 
atone end. Remains of nrrow-head? Length $4", diam. 4. 


T. xxvit. 0018, Fr. of cast-iron hoe-blade; as T. xv. 
004, but with curved (concave) op edge. Wood ran in 
socket to within 4” of working edge. One side of socket 
and both ends broken away. 3° th" to 1”, metal 4,” 
thick below base of socket. 


T. xxvut. oorg. Iron skewer; cf. T. x11. 0026. Pin 
round in section, Leaten at end into flat strip which is bent 
into ring-handle. Length 44°, diam. of pin 3”. 


T. uxval. 0090. Bronze buckle. Straight bar-loop for 
attachment to strap; buckle proper curved ; tongue-hinge 
sel in very solid centre. One half, including tongue, 
missing. 13°x 1} x}. : 

T. uxvm, coat. Two frs. of silk fabric, one pale blue, 
«©. 1427937; one iach, muslin-like texture, 6° x 14". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWER T. xx1x 


T. mum, a-c. Three [rs. of pale buff stoneware, 
wilb thin creamy glaze on inner face. (4) shows portion of 
rim, very lightly thickened, with glaze extending also 


about 3” downwards from rim on outside. (c) has lost all 
but one small paich of glase. Chinese; Ting type. 
Perhaps Sung dynasty. Gr. M. rf’. 


Sec. vil] LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM RUINS OF TUN-HUANG LIMES 


T. xxo.d. Fr. of pale buff stoneware; outside, 
creamy glaze giving place to light-brown ‘smear’ ; inside, 
creamy white glaze minutely crackled. Gr. M. }4*. 


T. xmx.e. Fr. of hard gritty buff-colouared stone- 
ware; glaze on convex side only. dull olive green, laid 
over black and giving mottled effect like later ‘tea-dust’” 
glaze. Gr. M. 13’. 


T. zum. f. Fr. of thick buff gritty stoneware, with 
brown-black glaze on exterior and part of interior. Chinese; 
perhaps T'ang dynasty. Gr. M. 13°. 

T. uxoe, g. Fr. of greyish buff atoneware; Drilliant 
black glaze, very thin, on external face only. Chinese ; 
perhaps T'ang dynasty. Gr. M. 19. 


T. xam. bh. Fr. of etraight-alded stoneware bowl, 
wall and plain rim. Body of light grey clay, hard; 
covered boibh sides with greenish-brown glaze, very thin, 
mottled, pale at rim and deepening below to dense brown. 
Chinese ; Sung dynasty, Gr. M. 2”. 


T. mxu. i. Fr. of porcelain bowl; body warm grey, 
glaze (both sides) rather thick, pale celadon green. 
Chinese; prob, Sung dynasty. Gr, M. 14”. 

T. xan. j. Fr. of rim of porcelain bowl, with while 
glaze on both sides, translucent, crackled ; rim very slightly 
curved outward. Chinese ; not earlier than Ming dynasty. 
Gr. M. 14%. 


T. mox. k. Fr. of coarse porcelainous ware, with 
creamy white glaze on both sides, thin, translucent, and 
crackled. 4” sq. 


T. ax. 1. Fr, of grey porcelalnous ware, with pale 
celadon green glaze on both sides. Chinese; Sung 
dynasty. Gr. M. 1”. 


T. xxm. m. Fr. of fine buff stoneware ; glaze on both 
gides, rather thick, opaque and very even; an exquisite 
shade of greenish turquoise. Chinese; Sung dynasty (?). 
Gr. M. 4%. 

T. xxm.o. Bronze ring, casi; surface corroded ; seems 
to have bad some attachment at one point. Diam. 13” to 18”, 
thickness 4”. 

T. max. 1. Fr. of straight-sided stoneware bowl, 
wall and plain rim. Hard greyish-white body with deep 
greenish-brown glaze of varying thickness on both sides, 
party crackled. Chinese. Gr. M. 2g”. 


T. xu. a. Fr. of shallow stoneware bowl, botom 
with base-ring. Hard whitish drab clay ; outside unglazed, 
only a bluec-grey smear; inside, dark Lrown glaze, with 
base-ring round middle. Chinese. Gr. M. 3%”. 


T. mx, g. Fr. of stoneware bowl, wall and plain rim. 
Body of bard whitish bull clay with black crackled glaze 
on both sides, flaked off in paris, Chinese. Gr. M. 2§”. 


T. xmm. q. Fr. of buff stoneware; exterior hav rich 
black glaze; interior unglazed save for casual running of 
glazing material from above. Chinese. Gr. M. 34°". 
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T. EXE 5-6. Two fre. of stralght-sided stoneware 
bowl, wall and plain rim; body of hard buff clay with 
mottled dark brown glaze inside and out. Chinese, 
Gr. M. 2”. 


T. macy, 7. Fr. of stoneware vessel, of coarse drab 
clay, wheel-made; outside, tea-green glaze over black, 
giving mottled effect; inside unglazed except for a streak 
of black spilt down. Chinese, Gr. M. 13°. 


T. mamx.6. Fr. of pottery from same vessel as T. xxtz. 
10 (q.v.). Gr. M. ayy”. 


T. xxix. g. Fr. of pottery; haud-made, badly potted, of 
il-levigated pinkish-drab clay burning to cream, fired on 
an open hearth. Orn. by two bands of comb-drawn Wave 
patter (the upper inverted), separated by double incised line. 
Gr. M. 34°. 


T. xxx. 10. Fr. of stralght-sided pottery bowl, wall 
and rim. Flanged rim, nearly flat on top but with slight 
groove to caich cover. Wheel-made, of well-levigaied 
geenish-drab clay, badly potted, kiln-fired. Gr. M. 34”. 


T. xum.u. Fr. of edge of atraight-slded stoneware 
bowl; plain rim, body of whitish drab clay with dark 
brown glaze on both sides. Chinese, Gr. M. 13". 


T. mux. 12. Fr, of base of stoneware bowl, with high 
base-ring ; pinkish white porcelainous ware: with creamy 
glaze inside, base-ring round centre. Chinese ware of 
coarse Ting type. Gr. M. a°. 


T. mxmx. 001. Wooden spoon, with fiat narrow pointed 
bowl, and curved handle sq. in section, Roughly made. 
Length (end to end) 64”, of bowl 2”, gr. width §°. 


T. mxm, 009. Stucco rellef fr.; two heads, one above 
the other, chin of upper head sunk into lower's crown. 
Doth have lost their ears; hair same in both, parted in 
centre, and drawn back and up in waved locks with semi-+ 
partings between. Crown of upper bead above fringe of 
hair is plain and unfinished, lower head broken at neck 
Upper has placid expression. Eyes are half closed and pupil 
shown by hole in raised eyeball. Line of bowed lps 
very carefully shown; J/aka in middle of lorehead, 
‘Lower has intense expression with frown, and open mouth, 
showing teeth; cf. Mi. zi. 0057. Eyes wide open and 
eyeball solid; double chin. Both show traces of paint all 
over that is now dark grey. Prob. part of a /rimar/i fig., 
the third head missing from below. Soft clay mixed with 
hair, Very finely moulded, the two heads separately, faces 
apart from heads. H. of whole 63"; h. of each, chin to 
hair, 23%. Pl. CXXXIX. 


T. xxme. 003-004. Stucco [rs., pair of life-size bands, 
003 R., 004 L. Hand 003 broken off at wrist; middle 
finger broken close to first joint, the rest close to knuckles, 
and thumb just below second joint Of 004 only back of 
hand with beginning of fingers remains; remains of iron 
rod as core in solid part. Both painted black; poor work, 
Soft clay mixed with hair. Across knuckles 3” and 33”. 
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‘T. ETE. 005-007. Stucco frs.; iwo fingers and thumb 
prob. belonging to T. rxtx. 003-004. 005, Lapering finger, 
bent over in carve without any joint; 006, calended 
tpering finger, slightly curved ; 007, thumb, showing nail 
with creases af root and creases on inner side of joints, 
carefully modelled. All painted black, ¢. life-size. Sofi 
clay mixed with hair. Lengths 24”, 38°, 24”. 

T. xara, 008. Stucco relief ff., end of drapery. Traces 
of dark paint. Soft clay mixed with hair. 3° x 13"x 4". 
T. mum. cog. Fr. of goat’s hair fabric, brown with one 
yellow alripe; coarse plain weave; weft threads run in 

pairs. . 9"x 24". 

T. XMIL coro. Stucco rellef fr., three folds of drapery 
painted black Soft clay mixed with hair. 13°= $3" x4". 

T. xm oon. Stucco relief fr. of ornamental band. 
Along edges a double moulding, of which inner is beaded ; 
between, apparently a running bough with spiral tendrils 
on each aide; was applied to curved surface, and relief is 
on convex side, On concave side diagonal lines incised, 





OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT WATCH-TOWERS T. xxx1, 


T. mxx. oo. Bronze arrow-head. Triangular blade 
with edges markedly curved to give leaf-shape to faces. 
Hexagonal shank formed by merely shaving off corners, 
not by cutting them back; blunted point; sides plain; 
traces of iron tang. Length of whole 9” (of blade $4"). 
PI. Lin. 

T. xu cor 
ag? xa’ xg” 

T, xan 002. Wooden pen; twig with bark on, rudely 
cut to poin Length 44”. 

T. xxxu, 003. Forked twig, bark stripped off, Length 3°. 

T. xxam. 004. Tapering green Jade cylinder, pierced 
lengthways, Length 14", diam. 3” to yy". 

T. xxam. 005-007. Specimensof reed ateme. Length 
aa" 

T. xxmn, 008, Hemp string, knoued, ends unravelled. 
Length 1° 14’, thickness ¢, hy”. 

T. mm. 009. Bronze arrow-head ; ype of T. rv. 008, 
but smaller ; depressions in two sides. Condition poor. 
Length 1§” (of blade 195”). PL Liu. 

T. xuxu. coro. Curled end of wooden bracket; cf. 
T. vu. 004; broken off. On each side, end of spiral ; 
from central rib of this, broad shallow bevel to edge. Plain 
end. Painted black all over. 1713" x 1)”. 


Rude block of wood, nol uimmed. 


prob. to belp it to bind. Painted black ; from baldric (?). 
Soft clay mined with hair. 247% 14x yy’, 


T. mux. oom. a-b. Stucco rellef fre. (a) L. upper 
arm, (6) R. forearm from same fig. Both show plentifal 
traces of grey paint (a) is very fragmentary, bul shows 
overlapping armlet orn, with central rosette at elbow ; 
(8) is complete in the round, but all fingers are broken from 
hand. Both have round wooden cores, which at elbow 
are cul flat to half their thickness and pinned to core of 
other half arm by two dowels, The joint is also tied 
round with tring. In (4) part of upper arm core preserved 
and joint perfect. Upper core charred at upper end. 
Soft clay mined with fibre. Length (a) 104’, (4) 108": 
wrist to elbow 74”. 





T. xare 0013. Pottery jar, hand-made of brown-drab 
clay, illlevigated but with smoothly finished surface 
slightly burnished and coloured (by oil?); hearth-burned ; 
round shoulder two incised banda; neck broken. H. 1 
diam. 74°. Ply, 





XXXU, AND KXXIV 


T. muunv. cor. Wooden fire-stick (‘female’), like L.A. 
v. ii 1, bat of exceptional size, Set of ‘hearths’ along 
each side—five on one and two on other; edges mow 
touch broken. 64° 2h°x 3". PL LID. 


T. mxnrv. 00a Flat wooden block with tenon projecting 
from middle of each end. Coloured black all over except 
tenons, 475” x af’ 4". Tenons $4° x 2” x 


T. xxqrv. 003. Oblong rectang. wooden block. 
From either end a small sq. tenon protrudes flush with back 
face of block ; top front edge of block bevelled away to 
half width of adjoining sides; bottom of block hollowed 
out at right angles to length, leaving projecting ends. 
From centre of top face to bottom a hole pierced (,%” 
diam.). Painted black all over. 2$"« 147x 1§%. PL LIV. 


T. rum. 004. Misc. string and fabric fra. including: 
bundle of string made of twisted grass, piece of coarse 
cotton (?) fabric, buff, and fr. of pale brown aill, rotted. 
Gr. M. 15”. 


T. xxxtv. 005. Wooden pen; slick with bark removed, 
cul to rude point. Length 43°. 


T. xxiv. 006. Specimen of materiala from Han 
Limes wall, consisting of reeds of various thickness 
with leaves, twigs, water-worn pebbles, etc., adhering. 


CHAPTER XXI1 
THE CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS 


Ssction —GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE 


My exploration of the ancient desert Limes of Tun-huang had been exceptionally fruitful 
in results, but I felt glad, all the same, when its successful completion allowed me by May 15. 1907, 
to regain the oasis; for now I was free to turn definitely towards the cave-temples of the 'Thousand 
Buddhas ' or CA'ren-fo-tung, in the barren foot-hills south-east of Tun-huang, upon which my eyes 
had been fixed from the very first as one of the main goals of my expedition. The rapid preliminary 
visit I had paid to these shrines after my first arrival in March, as previously mentioned,' had shown 
me their wealth of old Buddhist sculptures and frescoes. It had amply sufficed to convince me how 
well, by their artistic value and archaeological interest, they deserved the glowing description which 
five years before Professor L. de Léeczy had given me of them. But what I had been able to 
ascertain on my first visit about a great collection of ancient manuscripts, accidentally discovered 
some years before in one of the temples, had made me still more anxious to explore the site. For 
some days, however, after my return I was detained by urgent practical tasks and still more 
by needful regard for the annual pilgrimage, which just then carried thousands of pious folk from all 
parts of the district to the sacred caves and for the time would have seriously hampered operations 
on my part. So it was not until May 21 that I could establish my camp there. 

Before proceeding to an account of the labours which kept me busy at the ‘Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas’ for over three weeks, and of the results which they yielded, it is necessary to 
give a general description of this important site and of its most notable features. Ata distance of 
about 10 miles in the direct line from Tun-huang town to the south-east there debouches into the 
Su-lo Ho basin a desert valley, half a mile or so wide at its mouth, but higher up contracting into 
acajion-like gorge. A now insignificant stream, fed at present by the subsoil drainage coming from 
a higher outward range of the Nan-shan," has in an earlier geological epoch carved out this valley 
through the low hill chain, furthest to the north. To the west of the Ch'ien-fo-tung valley this hill 
chain is completely covered by huge dunes of coarse drift-sand. These, extending as far as the 
Tang Ho, fringe the southern edge of the Tun-huang oasis and account for the later name of 
its town, Shachou, or ‘the City of the Sands’. Offshoots of these high drift-sand ridges over- 
look the Ch'ien-fo-tung valley from the west and are visible in the background of Figs. 191, 
193. To the east of it the low chain of hills bears an equally desolate aspect. Curiously 
eroded grey slopes, bare of all traces of vegetation, emerge here above the glacis of gravel” 
which lower down has smothered all features of the ground (Fig. 194). For a description of 
the route which leads from Tun-huang town to the debouchure of the valley, and for almost 


* Cf. above, pp. 505 sq. originales on the western continuation of the range which I 
* From Captain Roborovsky’s map and the survey effected reached south of Shib-pao-ch’éng ; see Map No. 62 and Map 
by R. B. Lal Singh in rgr4 it is seen that this drainage No. 39.c. tof the 1: 500,000 Atlas of our Central-Asian surveys. 
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the whole way passes over gravel fans of the same uncompromising sterility, | may refer to 
my Personal Narrative.* 

After Jess than a mile from the point where the cart-track from Tun-huang tums into the 
silent valley, here still open, the first grottoes come into view, marking the northern end of the sacred 
site (see Plate 42). They are cut, like all the rest of its shrines, into the almost perpendicular con- 
glomerate cliffs lining the western edge of the wide sandy bed where the stream descending the valley 
finally loses itself through evaporation, except on occasion of rare floods. The multitude of dark 
cavities, mostly small, belonging to this northernmost group of shrines honeycomb the sombre rock- 
faces in irregular tiers up to a level of about 50 to 60 feet above the bed. There the lowest and 
most precipitous step of the cliff gives way to easier sand-covered slopes. Much of the rock-face that 
once contained approaches to the various cave-chambers and the passages between them has fallen 
and crumbled away completely. This is partly due to the erosive action of the wind which sweeps 
up from the north, and the slow undercutting by the stream which washes here the very foot 
of the cliff. Along the length of close on 500 yards over which the grottoes of this group 
extend no trace has survived of wooden galleries and stairs such as must once have served to 
facilitate approach and communication. The same is the case at a second and smaller group 
of caves, which is found about 150 yards further up and is shown in its full length on the right 
of Fig. 193. At both these groups, | may state at once, want of time and difficulty about impro- 
vising means of approach prevented close examination on my part. But a variety of indications 
suggested later origin,* and from the small size of the majority of the recesses and the absence of 
any wall-paintings in most of them it seemed safe to conclude that they had served largely 
as quarters for Buddhist monks. Their sombre aspect and setting recalled pictures of troglodyte 
dwellings of anchorites in some western Thebais. 

It is very different with the southern and main group of caves, which extends along the face of 
the gradually rising hill scarp for close upon a thousand yards. The panoramic view, Fig. 191, 
shows almost its whole length, as seen from the gravel plateau across the rubble bed of the 
stream to the south-east. But the groves of fine elms growing on the cultivated strip of fertile 
alluvium which stretches here between the foot of the cliff and the bed of the stream, as marked 
in Plate 42, help to hide in this photograph most of the cave-shrines occupying the lower face 
of the cliff. Even on closer approach it is difficult to obtain any clear view of the general character 
and arrangement presented by this wonderful agglomeration of cave-temples; so bewildering is 
their multitude and the diversity of their disposition.’ In the obvious absence of any systematic 
planning for the whole, and in view of the difficulty which any attempt at definite grouping must 
present, I think that it will best serve the purpose of this general introduction to the site if | repro-- 
duce here briefly the impressions received on my first visit. 

Along the whole length of the scarp of the hill, from below the position marked on Plate 42 
by Ch. 11, on the north, to above Ch. xvi on the south, the precipitous portion of the rock 
face shows an unbroken succession of grottoes. Some high, some low, they are all closely serried 


* See Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 21 sq. The approach to the distance from Sha-chou to the site at 2g li, la any case ix 


site and its general aspects ase quite correctly described 
by the atilhor of the Zun-huang du, transl. Giles, /.2.A.S., 
1914, Pp. 707 sq. 

™ The Zun-huang /u, J.R.A.S., tgt4. p- 709, estimates 
the distance of the cliff face occupied by cave-lemples at 2 li. 
This corresponds very closely to the actual extent of the 
southern or main group of caves, taking the li meant at the 
vulue indicated by the same tent's preceding estimate of the 


may be inferred from this statement thal the northern groups 
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* Rai Rim Singh in the course of his topographical 
survey of the site counted roughly 350 separate grottoea in 
the southern main group. To this number some 165 excava- 
ions, most of ther quite small, have to be added in the two 
northem groups. 
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laterally, and in most parts perched also one above the other. But the number of grottoes thus 
excavated in tiers varies greatly without any close regard to their respective heights, and that 
though the available rock face keeps a fairly uniform elevation to where the southern end of 
the main series of caves is approached, as seen on the extreme left of Fig. 191. Thus, whereas 
at both the northern and southern ends the rock face, as far as at present expused, displays 
only a single line of cave-temples (Figs. 193, 191, respectively), as many as four or five successive 
tiers may be counted elsewhere, as seen in Fig. 197. Only for short distances, as eg. near 
Ch, 1x (Fig. 197) and between the two shrines containing colossal Buddha statues (Fig. 199), 
is it possible to recognize something corresponding to regular rows or stories. The two last men- 
tioned temples stand in a separate category by themselves; for in order to seoure adequate space 
for the giant clay images of seated Buddhas close on go feet high which they were meant to shelter, 
a number of halls were excavated one above the other. Each of these provides light and access for 
a portion of the colossus, which rises unbroken to the top through a continuous cavity at the back, 

In front of most of the shrines there had been originally antechapels or porches of oblong shape Porches and 
carved out of the rock. Their back and side walls, as well as the ceilings, still retained paintings in approaches 
tempera which were often faded, now fully exposed to view from the outside owing to the fal! of the ghrines, 
facing walls (Figs. 195, 199). These in many cases, especially the larger ones, are likely to have 
been carved out of the rock. But in others they appear to have been replaced, whether originally 
or on restoration, by wooden verandahs, often still surviving in front of the upper grottoes (Fig. 197), 
though generally much decayed. In most cases access to, and communication between, these upper 
shrines seems to have been assured by means of wooden galleries, now marked only by the wooden 
rafters which once served to support them, or more frequently still by the mere holes into which 
they were fixed (Figs. 195, 197). The rock-cut or wooden stairs, which were required for the 
same purpose, had crumbled away almost everywhere, and even rough ladders were to be found 
only before a few caves which had undergone manifestly recent restoration. 

Many of the shrines high up on the rock face had thus become quite inaccessible. But the dis- Cave-tem- 
appearance of porches and verandahs, sometimes even of the outer wall of the cella (Figs. 195, 196), ee 
made it easy to see that the interior arrangements and decoration of these upper shrines, mostly of . 
modest size, did not differ in any essential way from those prevailing in the cave-temples carved into 
the foot of the cliff. Access to these offered no difficulty, even though fine drift-sand and alluvial 
deposit from the bed of the stream, which had been allowed to accumulate during centuries of 
neglect, had covered the ground in front and also the original floor of the entrance in places 
to a height of as much as fo feet (Figs. 195-7). The loss of light that necessarily resulted in the 
interior from this partial blocking-up of the approach was compensated by the fact that even here, 
low down, the outermost portion of the rock wall had generally crumbled away completely, and thus 
left the inner passage leading to the sanctum directly exposed to the sun. 

The ground-plan and general structural arrangement of these caves showed a striking uniformity. General 
Outside there came first a kind of oblong antechapel which, owing to the cause just mentioned, was !uctural 
found badly injured in most cases. Where restoration had taken place recently, the froat had been een} 
closed by a wooden constriction with big doors and windows, and this feature is likely to have been 
present also in the original design. From this antechapel the cave-temple proper was approached 
through a high and rather wide passage, which alone admitted light and air to the interior excavation. 
This consisted everywhere of a single rectangular cella, usually almost square in shape and with sides 
up to 54 feet in length, hewn out of the solid rock and provided with a high conical roof. Within the 
cella, which is usually a little deeper than it is wide, the larger shrines had generally a big rectangular 
platform, elaborately decorated in plaster and facing the entrance (Figs. 200, 213; Plates 43-5). 
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The centre was invariably occupied by a colossal stucco image of Buddha, by the side of which 
were grouped in a symmetrical fashion statues of smaller divinities, all of them often badly injured, 
completely destroyed, or replaced by modern restorations. Usually a kind of screen and canopy 
combined had been left standing in the rock at the back of the principal image. Behind this, and 
between the platform and the cella walls, a passage was invariably left for the worshippers to 
perform the circumambulation, or pradatsin2. In the smaller shrines similar groups of stucco 
images, with a seated Buddha in their centre, were ordinarily found placed in a kind of alcove 
or raised chapel (Figs. 207, 208, 211, 212, 228, 229; Plates 44, 45). Only in a few instances did I 
find a departure from these two types of internal arrangement in favour of another by which the 
centre of the cella was left unexcavated and the square block of rock used as a backing for statues 
(Fig. 196; Plate 43). 5 

Tt was only too easy to realize from the first how much all this statuary in friable stucco had 
suffered in the course of long centuries through the natural decay of its material, mere soft clay, 
and even more from the hands of iconoclasts and the zeal of pious restorers. But all the more I was 
bound to be impressed by the wealth and abundant artistic interest of the obviously old paintings, 
throughout Buddhist in character, which cover the plastered walls of all the large shrines and 
of many of the smaller ones. For the most part they are in remarkably good preservation. The 
last feature, I may explain at once, must be attributed, apart from the extreme aridity of the atmo- 
sphere and the dryness of the rock-cut walls, to the profusion of the paintings themselves and to the 
strength and tenacity with which the plaster bearing them clings to the conglomerate surface. 
Extensive destruction in the course of vandal inroads would have required here much more time and 
exertion than it unfortunately did in the case of the mural decoration of Buddhist shrines, whether 
structural or excavated, at sites of the Tarim Basin or the Turfan region." At the same time, it is 
impossible to ignore the additional safeguard which the strongly marked traditions of Buddhist 
piety, surviving among the people of Tun-huang to the present day, have continued to provide for 
this place of cult still ‘in being’, in spite of all its vicissitudes. 

I found that the wall-paintings, with the possible exception of those in a single small shrine 
to be described below, are all executed in tempera. It is in this modified, technically inaccurate, 
sense that the term ‘fresco’ must be understood where it is used in the following pages for the sake 
of convenient brevity. The mural decoration in the passages and antechapels ordinarily represents 
rows of large Bodhisattvas moving in procession, as seen in Figs.-200, 214, or else seated in tiers. 
Diapers of small figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, arranged after the fashion familiar to me 
from the shrines of Dandan-oilik and Khadalik, were found to cover the walls in numbers of small 
cellas (Figs. 211, 212, 228). Along with elaborate floral designs and tracery they had often been 
used also for the adornment of the ceiling in the large cellas (Figs. 218, 219). But it was on the 
walls of these last that the wonderful richness and variety of this pictorial art had found room to 
express itself fully. There the frescoes generally filled large panels, bordered by floral scrolls of 
striking beauty. They were arranged either singly (Figs. 209, 210, 231, 232) or, where the 
surface of the wall was extensive, in a series, as illustrated by Figs. 219-24, 233-6, which show 
a succession of such big panels from the cella walls of two temples. Painted dados, often repre- 
senting figures of worshippers, in some cases monks or nuns (Figs. 216, 217, 230), served to raise 
these panels to an appropriate height above the floor and the statue-bearing platform 


* The same technical reason, the frm adherence of the far more destructive local exploitation on the same lines; 
wall plaster to the naturally unequal pebble surface of the ef. below, chap. xxv. sec, 1, note 2. 
conglomerate, promises effectively to protect these mural * Cf. below, p. 929, for the true freecoes of Ch. n. a. 
paintings also from the risk of removal to museums and of 
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The panels were almost invariably filled by elaborate compositions containing a large number 
of figures. Varied as the subjects were in details, two main classes could readily be distinguished 
among them. In one there appeared figures of Buddhas, surrounded by symmetrically grouped 
hosts of Bodhisattvas, saints, and other divine attendants, all shown in a carefully arranged archi- 
tectural setting of pavilions, platforms, lotus tanks, ete. (see ¢. g. Figs. 206, 209, 210, 220, 224, 231, 
235). That these panels were meant to represent scenes in Buddhist heavens could be recognized 
even without any claim to special iconographic knowledge. The other class of fresco panels 
displayed, in close juxtaposition and often bewildering variety, scenes which looked as if taken from 
mundane life, but often with sacred figures moving among them (Figs. 217, 218, 221, 222, 233, 236). 
Similar scenes were sometimes found also in borders or friezes framing the large panels (Figs: 202, 
210). The fact that by the side of or above such scenes there appeared very often cartouche-like 
bands bearing short Chinese inscriptions suggested from the first that these scenes were taken from 
sacred Buddhist legends, But Chiang Ssii-yeh, like Chinese /iteraéé in general a stranger to all 
details of Buddhist mythology and iconography, was unable to interpret them adequately. So it 
was only after similar representations among the pictorial relics which 1 brought away from the 
* Thousand Buddhas‘, and which will be described further on, had been submitted to expert 
examination in Europe that I felt assured that these scenes in the mural paintings illustrated 
Buddhist Jataka stories. 

In these legendary scenes of the panels, with their freely drawn landscape backgrounds and 
typically Chinese architecture, as well as in most of the decorative designs displayed by the rich 
floral borders and the ornate exuberance of canopies, friezes, etc., it was impossible not to be struck 
at once with the prevalence of distinctly Chinese style. Its penchant for bold movement and 
realism was just as clearly expressed in the drawing and grouping of the figures as that for graceful 
curves and fantastic freedom in the cloud scrolls, floral tracery, and other decorative motifs, But 
equally certain it was that the: representation of all the principal divine figures bore the unmis- 
takable impress of Indian models transmitted through Central-Asian Buddhism. It was the same 
in the large compositions as in the groups of saints often painted by the side of the main statues 
(Figs. 201, 207, 208, 213), or even in that schematic multiplication of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with 
which Buddhist piety, using the convenient method of stencils, had covered here as elsewhere the 
walls of so many shrines. Whatever difference there might be in the technique of outlines and 
colouring, hieratic tradition had preserved for these figures the type of face, pose, and drapery 
originally developed by Graeco-Buddhist art. 

In spite of this strong conservative tendency there were obviously different phases of develop- 
ment to be distinguished among these wall paintings. Without any Sinological training or expert 
knowledge of the history of Chinese secular art it was impossible for me to arrive at exact con- 
clusions as to the chronology of the various cave-temples and their pictorial remains. Yet a variety 
of archaeological indications, some of which will find mention hereafter, suggested that the best of 
the mural paintings, usually found in the cellas of the large shrines, belonged to the times of the 
T'ang dynasty, when the sacred site, like the Tun-huang oasis itself, had enjoyed spells of prolonged 
prosperity, or to the period immediately following. As to the fresco work, later in style but still 
skilful and vigorous, which was often to be found in the antechapels and passages of these shrines, 
where the liability to damage had necessarily been greater than within the cellas, it appeared 
probable that it dated from restorations carried out during periods, such as of the Sung or the 
Mongo! dynasties, when the old artistic traditions could still assert themselves. 

In the case of the sculptural remains it seemed even more difficult to arrive at an approxi- 
mately correct dating, as their character as ‘idols’ and their friable material, already referred to, 
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damage and successive restorations, Yet continuity of traditional arrangement was attested here, 
too, by the way in which the statuary of the shrines, however much restored, seemed often to 
correspond in grouping and character to the indications traceable by the original image bases and 
the haloes shown in relief or painted on the backing walls. Reference to Figs. 207, 208, 211, 212 
will help to illustrate this. The usual arrangement, no doubt, was originally a seated figure of 
Buddha in the centre with groups which varied in numbers but were symmetrically ranged on either 
side, composed of saintly disciples, Bodhisattvas, and divine attendants. Representations of Dvara- 
palas, the ‘Guardian Kings of the Quarters’, were easily recognizable in the richly dressed figures 
in armour that usually flanked these groups. Even where these familiar figures had completely 
perished, remnants of their demon cognizances were to be found at the bases. For the correct 
identification of other figures, broken or restored, familiarity with the mediaeval or modern Buddhist 
iconography of China would have been probably more useful than any local guide—if such had 
been procurable. 

At the outset it was reassuring to note the total absence of those Tantric monstrosities which 
have found their way into the Mahayana Buddhism of the Far East through the spreading influence 
of the cult as developed in Tibet and the mountain border-lands of Northern India. Closer 
inspection soon convinced me that, in spite of all the destruction which the stucco images had 
suffered in the course of successive vandal inroads like that of the Tungans, these cave-temples 
still retained plentiful remains to attest the prolonged continuance here of the sculptural traditions 
which Graeco-Buddhist art had developed and Central-Asian Buddhism transmitted to the Far 
East. The heads, arms, and often the upper portions of the statues in general were due to 
modern and sadly inadequate attempts at restoration, But their glaring defects and the clumsy 
ugliness prevailing where the stucco images had been altogether remade, as e. g. seen in Figs. 200, 
227, 228, helped by contrast to bring out more clearly the good modelling of what survived else- 
where of the lower portions of statues, as well as the graceful arrangement of the drapery and the 
exquisite colouring of the whole. Comparison of the partially old sculptural work seen in Figs. 207, 
208, 213 is instructive in this respect. It was fortunate that the large, elaborately adorned haloes 
and vesicas worked in relief at the back of the seated Buddha statues, and usually edged with flame 
serolls (Figs. 207, 211, 212), had in many cases escaped serious damage and the risk of repair. The 
beautiful specimen, seen in Fig. 201 behind a broken over life-size image of Buddha, even 
when viewed without the harmoniously blended colours of the rich tracery and scrolls, helps us 
to imagine what the polychrome splendour of the original statuary in these shrines may have 
been like. 

In the profusion of gilding once used for the sculptural work, of which plentiful traces survived 
on broken statues and relievos, 1 could recognize an early feature well attested from Gandhara to 
Khotan and beyond. It was the same with the remarkable effort bestowed on colossal figures of 
Buddha, of which two, one standing, one seated, reached to a height of close on go feet. These 
naturally recalled to my mind the huge rock-carved ‘ Bats’ of Bamian and made me wonder at the 
time whether the ‘ Halls of the Thousand Buddhas’ did not owe their creation, indirectly and in the 
last resort, to the example set at that famous site on the ancient high road from Gandhara and 
Kabul to Baktra. There were the cave-shrines of Kucha and Turfan, far more modest in size, no 
doubt, but similar in character, to serve as likely links. Undismayed by the great expense implied, 
pious restorers seemed to have directed their zealous attention towards these colossal images down to 
quite recent times. The caves in which they rise through a succession of stories had big modern 
antechapels, with their fronts built of gaily painted timber and elaborately decorated. 
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The evidence of these restorations and of others which had evidently been effected elsewhere 
was enough to prove that traditions of Buddhist piety were deep rooted among the people of Tun- 
huang and by no means extinct even now, in spite ofall the péripefies which this westernmost outpost 
of true China had suffered. It is of importance to note this tenacity of lecal Buddhist traditions 
and their special attachment to this sacred site. There are ample antiquarian grounds, as we shall 
see, to justify the belief that the period when the shrines of the Thousand Buddhas and the monastic 
establishments near them enjoyed special splendour and affluence lies as far back as T'ang rule. It 
was then that the empire assured effective protection to Tun-huang both against the Turks in the 
north and against the Tibetans on the south, and just then, too, that Buddhism flourished greatly in 
China. During the following four centuries and more, until the establishment of paramount 
Mongol dominion, these outlying marches had, except for relatively short intervals, been exposed to 
a succession of barbarian inroads. 

These political vicissitudes must have sadly affected the glory of the ‘Thousand Buddhas'’ 
abodes and the numbers of those who ministered to their worship. Yet, I think, there can be little 
doubt that it was the sight of these multitudinous shrines at the chief site of Tun-huang and 
the vivid first impressions there received of the cult paid to their denizens which had made Marco 
Polo put into his chapter on Sachiz a long and detailed account of the strange idolatrous customs of 
its people. We have had already occasion to quote its introductory notice. ‘After you have 
travelled thirty days through the Desert, as I have described, you come to a city called Sacutu, 
lying between north-east and east; it belongs to the Great Kaan, and is in a province called Tancut. 
The people are for the most part Idolaters, but there are also some Nestorian Christians and some 
Saracens. The Idolaters have a peculiar language, and are no traders, but live by their agriculture. 
They have a great many abbeys and minsters full of idols of sundry fashions, to which they pay 
great honour and reverence, worshipping them and sacrificing to them with much ado.’ Then 
follows a lengthy description of various customs connected with worship and the disposal of the dead 
which, as Sir Henry Yule has duly pointed out, are essentially Chinese. Throughout my travels 
in western Kan-su—Marco Polo calls it 7axgué, the popular name derived from the Tangut, or Hsi- 
hsia, rule there prevailing until the Mongol conquest—I had plenty of opportunities to observe the 
maintenance of those customs among the local Chinese. 

But there was one aspect in the conditions of this sacred site where the break with the 
past seemed great. I mean the total absence of a resident monastic community and even of 
remains of such structures as might have served for its accommodation. It seemed impossible 
to believe that ‘The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’, in T'ang times and later, could have lacked 
this essential portion or rather base of the Buddhist religious system. Subsequent discoveries were 
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to place in my hands plentiful evidence, documentary and other, that Buddhist monastic life had once _ 


also flourished here. The causes for its complete disappearance I need not attempt to discuss. 
They are likely to be bound up closely with those gradual changes which have led Buddhism 
in most parts of China, as far as doctrine and organization are concerned, to become practically 
absorbed in the queer syncretistic medley of Chinese popular religion. It must suffice to note that 
at the time of my first visit I found this impressive array of cave-temples without a single resident 
guardian, and even the small cluster of pilgrims’ quarters situated amidst some arbours and fields 
near the southern end of the site was only tenanted by a single young ‘ Ho-shang’, a visitor from the 
plateaus of Tsaidam. 
TCE. Yule, Afarco Polo, i. pp. 203 sqq. 
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Secon I].—INSCRIPTIONS AT THE CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS 


If it is possible for me to follow up this rapid general survey of the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas by a brief account of the documentary evidence concerning its history that was avail- 
able before my work there, I owe this advantage solely to the lucid translation and analysis of 
five important Chinese inscriptions preserved at the site which M. Chavannes has published, 
mainly from estampages brought back by M. Bonin.1 M. Chavannes has clearly revealed the 
interesting sidelights which these inscriptions throw upon the political and ethnic conditions pre- 
vailing on these extreme north-west marches of China during T'ang times and also under the 
Mongol Yulan dynasty. Hence, referring for all the broader aspects of their contents to his 
introductory synopsis and his notes, I can confine myself to those points which have a direct bearing 
on the history and remains of the site. 

The oldest and, as M. Chavannes has duly emphasized, the most important of the inscriptions 
is dated in a. p. 698. It was accessible to him through its reproduction in the A’st yi shut tao 
chi, a learned Chinese publication of the last century, and is, I believe, identical with the 
inscribed stélé now seen in the cave-shrine Ch. 11. It appears to have been originally set up 
before the ‘Cave of unequalled height’, and eulogizes the repairs of the niches of Buddha images 
which were carried out by a certain personage bearing the family name of Li. Ina passage of special 
interest it names the year corresponding to A.D. 366 as the one from which the earliest establish- 
ment of a Buddhist sanctuary, at the ‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’ dates, 

In that year the Sramana Lo-tsun, ‘holding the pilgrim’s staff in his hand across forests and 
plains, marched and arrived at this mountain ; suddenly he saw an apparition in a flash of gold; in 
its shape there were a thousand Buddhas ... he constructed acave. Then there was the master of 
Dhyana Fa-4ang ; coming from the East, he arrived here; in his turn he made himself another 
construction by the side of the cave of the master [Zo-}sux, The erection of sacred edifices 
(samgharama) commenced with these two monks. After that there was the prefect, the duke 
of Chien p'ing,and Wang ...,a native of Tuxg-yang. . .. Subsequently persons from the population 
of the whole district, one after another, made constructions.’ A subsequent passage of the inscrip- 
tion confirms this by the statement: ‘Lo-tsun and Fa-liang were the initiators: Chien-p'ing and 
Tung-yang enlarged the traces left by them. If one calculates the epochs, it is approximately four 
hundred years since then, and if one counts the habitations in the caves, one finds more than 
a thousand.’ 

It is clear from this record that the tradition of early T‘ang times ascribed the first consecration 
of the site for Buddhist worship to the reign of Fu Chien (a. p. 357-84), who belonged to the short- 
lived Former Ch'in dynasty established at Hsi-an-fu. This date accords well, as M. Chavannes has 
shown, with what is otherwise known of the impetus received by Buddhist propaganda under that 
reign. Hence there isno reason to doubt the correctness of that tradition. But I found no indica- 
tion enabling us definitely to locate the caves which it identified with the two shrines first established 
by Lo-tsun and Fa-liang. All that my knowledge of the site permits me to assert is that of the 
extant excavations the one containing the colossal seated Buddha image (south of Ch. x1 in 
Plate 42) is certainly the highest. Whether this can be meant by the ‘Cave of unequalled height’ 
mentioned in the inscription is a question to which I shall have to recur presently. 


‘Cf. Chavannes, Déx inscriptions chinorres de PAsie & FAcadémie des Inscriptions et Bettes-Letires, 0 série, tome xi, 
centrale d'aprés les estampages de M. Ch-E. Bonin, 1902, T® partie, pp. 202-8, 250-95). 
pp. 10-16, 58-103 {in Afémoires présenids par divers savants * Cf. Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, pp. 58 sqq- 
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The two inscriptions next in order of time are engraved on the obverse and reverse of a fine big 
slab of black marble which I found set up in the wholly modern antechapel of a large, much-restored 
shrine, Ch. xv. It lies just north of the one.marked Ch. xvi in the plan, Plate 42, and its approach 
is seen on the extreme left of Fig. 191. The two inscriptions are separated by more than a century 
intime. The earlier one, dated in the year corresponding to a. p. 776, was ‘engraved on stone to 
celebrate the merits accomplished by Li [T’ai-pin] 4& Fe 3F a notable of the prefecture, 
a native of Lung-hsi, under the great T'ang dynasty’.?. Alter extensive eulogies of this personage’s 
ancestors, some of whom had held high office at Tun-huang, and his own religious virtues, the 
inscription relates how Li T'ai-pin, on returning from protracted travels of devotion, found a ‘spot 
fit to receive sculptures’. It then proceeds to give an elaborate description of the Buddhist divine 
figures and scenes which this pious donor caused to be modelled or painted at the site, besides 
a hundred Stapas. This long catalogue, apart from the interesting light it throws on the early 
importance attained in Buddhist cult by certain Tantric divinities which two Indian Sramanas intro- 
duced into China in the eighth century a. p.,4 may yet prove to be of considerable value for the 
detailed iconographic interpretation of the frescoes at the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas and for 
that of the plentiful remains of pictorial art which a fortunate discovery enabled me to secure there. 
But, unluckily, the absence of any local indications and the thorough restoration accomplished 
in the shrine before which the stélé is now set up leave but scant hope of any of Li T'ai-pin's sacred 
representations being exactly identified. 

The later inscription on the back of Li Tai-pin's stélé bears the date of a. D, 894, and is, as its 
title indicates, intended to ' commemorate the meritorious act of repairing a construction accomplished 
by Mr. Li, of Lung-hsi, a member of the imperial family of the T'ang’. It is a rhetorical com- 
position, setting forth at great length the distinctions of this defunct scion of the imperial family and 
of several of his nearest relatives. It furnishes historically useful information about Chang I-ch'ao, 
the local chief of Tun-huang, who was his father-in-law, and who after a century of Tibetan predomi- 
nance over Tun-huang and the adjoining tracts (a. D. 757-850) submitted to the T'ang, and thus 
enabled the imperial Chinese power once more for a time to assert itself along the natural passage 
leading towards the Western regions.* But, apart from such historical glimpses of local interest and 
the sidelight incidentally thrown on the close relations which Buddhist monastic communities 
of Tun-huang maintained at that period with Tibet,’ the inscription does not assist archaeological 
inquiry concerning the site. 

It is different with the last two inscriptions, which, as M. Chavannes has duly pointed out, are 
very closely connected with each other. For a reason to be discussed presently it is important to 
note that I found both of them placed together in the antechapel, constructed of wood and manifestly 
modern, of the cave-temple;marked Ch. xt in Plate 42. This is situated, next but one, to the 
north of the cave containing the colossal clay statue of a seated Buddha already referred to. The 
two stelés, dated in the years 1348 and 1351 respectively, were set up by Shou-lang =f JR, 
a monk from a temple in the province of Shan-hsi, in order to commemorate religigus foundations 
attributed to Sulaiman, king of Hsi-ning, as the principal donor. This prince, as M. Chavannes 
has shown, is identical with the Su-lai-man jg 3f¢ #§ who is mentioned by the Annals of 
the Yuan, or Mongol, dynasty as having been installed in a.p. 1329, and to whom, under a slightly 
different representation of his name, reference is also made there as a descendant of Chingis Khan.* 


‘ e ise Dix inscriptions, pp. 62 sqq- : a — aa inscriptions, pp. 13 8q., 80, note 1. 
e sbid., p. 10. havannes, s/d., p. 8g, with nole 4. 
* Cf. Chavannes, shi. pp. 77 89q. * CE£. Chavannes, sdid., pp. 102 q. 
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This association of a Mongo! prince bearing a Muhammadan name with works of Buddhist piety 
has an historical interest of its own. 

The partly broken slab bearing the inscription of a.p. 1348 has in its centre a relievo repre- 
sentation of a Dhyani-bodhisattva, identified by M. Chavannes with AvalokiteSvara.* Above it 
and on both sides the sacred formula Om mant padme him is engraved in six different scripts: 
Devanagari, Tibetan, Uigur-Turki, Mongol, Hsi-hsia or Tangutan, Chinese. The inscription below 
contains a record of the erection of the stélé and a list naming the personages who ‘have presided 
at the meritorious work ', after Sulaiman, king of Hsi-ning, mainly members of the royal house and 
notables, most of them probably connected with Tun-huang. The stélé may have an archaeological 
value because at its head in big characters it bears the name of the ' Cave of unequalled height’ 3 jy 
#£. This is taken by M. Chavannes as an indication that it was set up at this cave.“ Considering 
that the shrine Ch. x1, in which the slab is now found, almost immediately adjoins the cave which 
contains the image of the colossal seated Buddha, and that this certainly is the highcst now to be 
seen at Ch'ien-fo-tung, the conclusion suggests itself that this great excavation is meant by the 
‘Cave of unequalled height’, and that the stone was originally placed there. The fact of its lying 
loose and partially broken, whereas the other inscribed slab of a.p. 1351 is intact and still upright 
in what seems to be its original stone socket, might be taken to support this. We have already 
seen that the inscribed stone of a.p. 698, now at Ch. m1, indicates the ‘Cave of unequalled 
height’ as the one which, according to the tradition of that period, marked the first shrine constructed 
at the site by Lo-tsun. 

The stélé dated in the year a.p. 1351 supplements the former inscription in a very useful 
fashion and also furnishes information of direct archaeological interest for the site.!° It declares 
itself in its heading as ‘a notice on the reconstruction of the /Yuang-ch'ing Et temple. After 
an exordium which records the composition of the inscription by one Liu Ch'i, ' director of literary 
studies in the Sha-chou district’, we are informed: ‘The Huang-ch'ing temple of Sha-chou had 
already passed through a great number of years and months since the T'ang and Sung [dynasties] 
to the present day; the wars had pillaged it and conflagrations had reduced it to ashes. . .. Su-lai- 
man, king of Hsi-ning, who greatly honoured the Buddhist religion, gave gold, pieces of silk, 
colours, rice, food-stuffs, and timber for construction, and ordered artisans to rebuild it He charged 
the monk Shou-lang to direct this affair; besides Shou-lang kept a register to inscribe in it the list 
(of donors}, in order to help towards the completion of the work. The statues of Buddhas, the 
mural paintings, and the roofings found themselves entirely renewed in their full glory.’ Sulaiman 
having died in the meantime, the list of donors which follows names his successor Ya-han-sha, who 
in the inscription of a.p. 1348 figures as heir-presumptive, along with members of the family as well 
as numerous officials and others of Tun-huang. 

The story here recorded of the ravages which the Huang-ch'ing temple had suffered in the 
centuries preceding the Mongol period, of the extensive repairs then effected, and of the method 
by which their cost was provided, affords a typical illustration of the manifold successive restorations 
which most, if not all, of the older and more important cave-temples are likely to have undergone. 
With the latest instance of such restoring activity I had special occasion to become familiar, as the 
following pages will show, and the varying stages of decay observed elsewhere in antechapels and 
other adjoining structures suggested that restoration has never quite ceased. In the case of the 
shrine Ch. x1, where the last two inscriptions are now found, modern restoration is attested by 

* See Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, pp. 96 6qq. and plate. takes it for a designation of the whole site. Thus Dr. Giles 


%= But see, for another interpretation of the term Afo-Aao- in his Tun-Awang lu, J-R.AS., 194, P- 707. 
Fu, the remarks of M. Pelliot, REF.Z.0,, viii. Pp 521, who ‘© Cf, Chavannes, Dix tnscriptions, pp. 99 sq. 
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the perfect state of the antechapel, substantially built of timber and elaborately decorated. Most 
of the fresco-work within its cella, however, seemed decidedly old, and there is no apparent reason 
to be urged agninst its identity with the Huang-ch'ing temple, the restoration of which the 
inscription of a.p. 1351 commemorated. At the same time, the fact that this antechape! now also 
contains the slab of a.p. 1348, which, as indicated above, may have come from the neighbouring 
cave-temple of the colossal seated Buddha, must warn us against accepting this @ priors likely 
identification as conclusive’ Unfortunately, the structural additions in front have rendered the 
interior both here and at the last-named cave-temple so dark that photographic reproduction of the 
mural paintings without artificial light was impracticable, and even their close study difficult within 
the available time. 


Section III1—WANG TAO-SHIH AND HIS RESTORED TEMPLE 


The hurried preliminary visit I had paid, soon after my first arrival in March, to the Caves of 
the Thousand Buddhas sufficed to impress me with the abundance of interesting materials which 
their fully accessible remains offered for the study of Buddhist art. Yet there was even then in view 
for me another and more pressing task which was bound to engross my attention at the outset 

It was at Tun-huang and through Zahid Beg, the intelligent Turki trader of Urumchi who 
had established himself there at the head of a small colony of Muhammadan exiles from Hsin- 
chiang, that the first vague rumour had reached me of a great mass of ancient manuscripts which 
had been discovered by chance several years before hidden away in one of the cave-temples, There 
these treasures were said to have been locked up again by official order in charge of the Taoist 
priest who had come upon them. Zahid Bég’s assertion that some of these manuscripts were not 
in Chinese writing had naturally made me still keener to ascertain exact details, The result of 
Chiang Ssii-yeh's cautious inquiries seemed to support the rumour, and in close council with him 
Thad carefully considered the question how best to gain access to the find. 

On my first visit to the site the Taoist priest was away, engaged apparently with his two 
acolytes on a begging tour in the oasis. Nor would it, perhaps, have been wise to attempt starting 
operations then at once. But fortunately the young ‘ Ho-shang’ of Tangutan extraction already 
referred to, then the only dweller at the site, proved to be possessed of useful local knowledge, and 
it did not take Chiang Ssii-yeh long to extract from him some interesting details, The place of 
discovery of the manuscript hoard was a large shrine (Ch. 1 in plan, Plate 42) near the northern 
end of the main group of caves. Its gaily painted outer structures bore evidence of extensive 
recent restoration, the result of pious labours started and maintained by Wang, the 7ao-shih, or 
Taoist priest, who had established himself here some seven years before. The entrance to the 
cave-temple had been formerly blocked by fallen rock débris and drift-sand, as was still partially 
the case at several of the caves situated at the foot of the cliff further south. While restorations 
were slowly being carried on in the temple cella and the place now occupied by its antechapel, the 
labourers engaged had noticed a crack in the frescoed wall of the passage connecting the two. An 
opening was thus discovered that led to a recess or small chamber excavated from the rock behind 
the stuccoed north wall of the passage (Plate 43; Fig. 200). 

Manuscript rolls, written in Chinese characters but in a non-Chinese language, were said to 
have filled the recess completely. Their total quantity was supposed to be so great as to make up 


" M. Chavannes, Drv inscriptions, p. 99, mentions that ‘outside the cave of Mafijuért’, I regret that 1 did not 
He Sung, the author of the Ast_yit shui /ao cht, epeaks of the ascertain on the spot whether this designation is applied at 
Huang-ch'ing lemple inscription of 4.p. 1351 a8 being found present to the ebrine Ch x1. 
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several cart-loads. News of the discovery having reached distant Lan-chou, specimens of the 
manuscripts were asked for from provincial headquarters. Ultimately orders were supposed to 
have come from the Viceroy of Kan-su to restore the whole of the find to its original place of 
deposit. So now this strange hoard of undeciphered manuscripts was declared to be kept by the 
Tao-shib behind the carefully locked door with which the hidden recess had been provided since 
its first discovery. 

In the absence of the priest it was impossible to pursue these preliminary inquiries further, 
But I lost no time in visiting the alleged place of discovery. Fortunately, the young Ho-shang’s 
spiritual guide, a Tibetan monk then also away on a begging tour, had borrowed one of the 
manuscripts in order to give additional lustre to a little private chapel of his own that he had 
improvised at his temporary abode in the tumble-down pilgrims’ rest-house. The young monk was 
persuaded by Chiang Ssii-yeh to bring us this specimen. It was a beautifully preserved roll of 
paper about 10 inches high, and, when we unfolded it in front of the original hiding-place, proved 
to be about 15 yards long. The paper, yellowish in tint, looked remarkably strong and fresh. But 
in a climate so dry and in a carefully sheltered hiding-place it was impossible to judge age from 
mere outward appearance, and with its fine texture and carefully smoothed surface it looked to me 
decidedly old. 

Chiang Ssii-yeh had the same impression of the writing, which was very clear and showed 
excellent penmanship. It was, indeed, Chinese, and so beyond doubt was the language. But my 
learned secretary frankly acknowledged that on cursory reading he could not make out any connected 
sense in the text. This, however, soon found its explanation when, in frequently repeated formulas 
read out by Chiang, I recogized such words as P'x-sa and p'o-/o-mi, the familiar Chinese transcripts 
of Sanskrit Bodhisativa and paramita. 1 knew how utterly strange the phraseology of Chinese 
Buddhism is to the average /t/era/us, and there could be no possible doubt about the text being 
Buddhist even before Chiang Ssii-yeh, on the roll having been completely unfolded, had discovered 
that it was described in the colophon as a ching $M, or Sdtra. Thus the rapid inspection of this 
single specimen suggested that the reported great manuscript deposit might prove to be largely of 
Buddhist character. At the same time the fact that the text was written on a roll, and not in the 
‘concertina’ or book form which has prevailed in China ever since block printing became common 
about the beginning of the Sung period (a.p. 960),' seemed to raise a strong presumption as to the 
early date of the deposit. All further speculation had to be put off until I should secure access 
to the whole of the hidden library. It was enough encouragement at the time to find its existence 
confirmed. 

The thought of the great store of old manuscripts awaiting exploration drew me back to the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas with the strength of a hidden magnet. But by the time at which 
my return to the site became possible 1 had learned enough of the local conditions of Tun-huang to 
realize that there were good reasons for caution in my first endeavours to secure access to the 
Tao-shih’s jealously guarded treasures. The fact alone that the cave-temples, notwithstanding all 
apparent decay, were still real places of worship ‘in being’ would, by every consideration of 
prudence, impose obvious limitations upon my archaeological activity there. But what my sagacious 
secretary had meanwhile gathered about the character and ways of the monk holding charge of that 
ancient hidden store was a further warning to me to feel my way at first with discretion and studied 
slowness. Chiang Ssii-yeh, however, had succeeded in inducing Wang Tao-shih to await my 
arrival at the caves instead of starting at once, when the great annual [éte there had concluded, on 
one of his usual tours in the district to collect temple subscriptions, etc. It was encouraging, too, 

* (Dr. L, Giles informs me that the carliew specimens of Sung printing in the British Museum are in ‘concertina’ form] 
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to feel that, apart from the genuine interest which Wang Ta-lac-yeh, the learned sub-prefect of Tun- 
huang, had from the first shown in my antiquarian labours, I could to some extent rely also on the 
favourable impression which gradually had spread among the people of Tun-huang about my 
scholarly aims and methods. 

When by May 21 I returned to the caves for the eagerly planned operations, it was satis- Return to 

factory to find the site completely deserted but for Wang Tao-shih with his two acolyte-servitors Cthousand 
and a humble Tibetan Lama, knowing no Chinese and obviously harmless. The Tao-shih had 
come to welcome me at what for most of the year he might well claim as sacred ground entrusted 
to his own exclusive care. He looked a very curious figure, extremely shy and nervous, with a face 
bearing an occasional furtive expression of cunning which was far from encouraging (Fig. 198). It 
was clear from the first that he would be a difficult person to handle. Purposely avoiding any long 
interview with him, I started next morning what was to be ostensibly the main object of my stay at 
the site, a survey of the principal shrines and the photographing of the more notable frescoes. 
While thus engaged at the northernmost caves near the great shrine restored by Wang Tao-shih, 
I cast a glance at the entrance passage, behind the wall of which the manuscript hoard was declared 
to have been discovered and to be still kept (Fig. 200). To my dismay I now found the narrow 
opening of the recess, about 5 feet above the floor of the passage, completely walled up with brick» 
work. It seemed like a special precaution taken against my inquisitive eyes. Necessarily the 
sight recalled to my mind the similar device by which the Jain monks at Jesalmir had endeavoured 
to keep the store of ancient palm-leaf manuscripts in their temple vault hidden from Professor 
Buhler, 

The chief task at the beginning was to make sure that | should be allowed to see the whole of First over- 

the manuscripts in their original place of deposit. With a view to sounding the priest in a con- Wang Tao- 
fidential fashion about the facilities to be given for this purpose, | had dispatched Chiang Ssii-yeh obih. 
to another cave-temple which Wang had partially restored and annexed as his living quarters. 
In spite of the Ssii-yeh’s tactful diplomacy, the negotiations proceeded very slowly. The promise 
of a liberal donation for his work of pious restoration had, indeed, the initial effect of inducing the 
priest to explain that the walling-up of the door was a precaution primarily taken against the 
curiosity of the pilgrims who had recently flocked to the site in their thousands, But, being wary 
and of a suspicious mind, he was careful to evade any promise about showing the collection to us as 
awhole. All that he would agree to, and that with manifold reservations, was to let me eventually 
see some manuscript specimens within convenient reach of his hands, A hint cautiously put 
forward by my zealous secretary about the possibility of my wishing, perhaps, to acquire one or 
other of these specimens had caused such manifestly genuine perturbation to the Tao-shih that the 
subject had promptly to be dropped. 

However, in one direction at least some reassuring information emerged from these hours Official 
of diplomatic converse. From statements heard by us at Tun-huang it had appeared likely that, Hau” ™!° 
when the great find of manuscripts had been officially reported through the Tao-t'ai at Su-chou 
to the Viceroy of Kan-su, orders had been issued from the Jatter's Ya-mén for the transmission of 
specimens, and subsequently for the safe keeping of the whole collection. Fortunately, Chiang’s 
apprehension about an official inventory having been taken on that occasion was dispelled by what 
the Tao-shih in a talkative mood let drop in conversation. Some rolls of Chinese texts, apparently 
Buddhist, had indeed been taken from him and sent to the Viceregal Ya-mén at Lan-chou, But 
they had failed to attract any interest there, and to Wang's undisguised chagrin no further notice 
had been taken of his treasured old manuscripts or, indeed, of his pious labours which had led to 
their discovery. Officialdom had been content with a rough statement that the manuscripts would 
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make up seven cart-loads, and, evidently grudging the cost of transport or the trouble of close 
examination, had left the whole undisturbed in charge of the Tao-shih, as self-constituted guardian 
of the temple. 

Chiang’s report, nevertheless, gave reason to fear that the priest's peculiar disposition would 
prove a serious obstacle to the realization of my hopes. The temptation of money would manifestly 
not offer an adequate means for overcoming his scruples, whether prompted by religious feeling or 
fear of popular resentment—or, as seemed likely, by both. It seemed best for me to study his case 
in person. So, accompanied by the Ssit-yeh, I proceeded to pay my formal visit to the Tao-shih and 
asked to be shown over his restored cave-temple. Ever since he had first come to the sacred site, 
some eight years earlier, it had been the chief care as well as the mainstay of his Tun-huang 
existence. Hence my request was met with alacrity. 

As he took me through the airy front loggia of the shrine and the lofty antechapel, substantially 
built of timber and brickwork, I expressed due admiration for the lavish gilding and painting. As 
we proceeded through the high passage or porch giving access and light to the cella, it seemed 
difficult not to fix my attention on the spot where, close to the outer end on the right, an ugly 
patch of brickwork then still masked the door of the hidden chapel (Fig. 200; Plate 43). But 
instead of asking questions of my pious guide as to its contents, I thought it more useful to display 
my interest in what his zeal had accomplished in the clearing of the cella and in its sacred adorn- 
ment. How thorough the restoration had been as regards the sculptures is shown by the photograph 
in Fig. 200, Within the cella, measuring about 56 by 46 feet, a horseshoe-shaped dais, old but 
replastered, displayed a collection of new clay images, all over life-size and more ungainly than any, 
I thought, to be seen in these caves. 

The fresco decoration of the cella, consisting chiefly of large diapers of seated Buddhas on the 
walls and of floral patterns on the ceiling, had fared better and remained well preserved for the most 
part. Though obviously not as old and artistic as in some of the other large temples, this pictorial 
work of the cella caused the gaudy coarseness of the statuary and the other modem additions to 
stand out in painful contrast’ But this could not prevent me from being impressed with all that the 
humble monk’s zeal had accomplished. His devotion to this shrine and to the task of religious 
merit which he had set himself in restoring it was unmistakably genuine. 

Having come to the sacred site as a poor friendless mendicant from Shan-hsi, some eight years 
before my visit, he had devoted himself to restoring this great and badly decayed temple to what he 
conceived to have been its original glory. Masses of fallen conglomerate then covered the floor of 
the antechapel and almost completely blocked the mouth of the passage. Heavy drift-sand filled 
the rest and a considerable portion of the cella. 1 could not help being touched by the thought of 
the enthusiasm, perseverance, and efforts which it must have cost the quaint, frail-looking priest by 
my side to beg all the money needed for the labour of clearing out the sand from the temple and 
for the substantial reconstructions, as besides the antechapel there were several stories of temple 
halls solidly built above of hard brick and timber, right to the top of the cliff. His list of charitable 
subscriptions and his accounts, proudly produced later on to Chiang Ssil-yeh, showed in fact quite 
a respectable total, laboriously collected during years and all spent upon these labours of 
piety. That he spent next to nothing on his person or private concerns was clear from the 
way in which he lived with his two devoted acolytes and from all that Chiang heard about him at 
Tun-huang. 

Wang Tao-shih’s ignorance of all that constitutes traditional Chinese scholarship had soon been 
correctly diagnosed by Chiang Ssi-yeh. So I knew that no useful purpose could be served by 
talking to him about my archaeological interests, about the value of first-hand materials for historical 
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and antiquarian research, and the like, however helpful I had always found such topics for securing 
the friendly interest and good will of educated Chinese officials. But there was another source 
of aid to fall back upon—the memory of Hsilan-tsang, an appeal to which had never failed to secure 
me a sympathetic hearing alike among the learned and the simple. The very presence of this 
quaint priest, embodying in his person a compound as it were of pious zeal, naive ignorance, and 
astute tenacity of purpose, was bound to recall those early Buddhist pilgrims from China who, 
simple in mind but strong in faith and in superstition, had made their way to India, braving all 
difficulties and risks. Wang Tao-shih, too, was likely to have heard of my attachment to the saintly 
traveller whom I was accustomed to claim as my Chinese patron saint. 

So, amidst the tokens of lingering Buddhist worship surrounding us in the temple cella, I pro- 
ceeded to tell the Taoist priest of my devotion to Hslan-tsang: how I had followed his footsteps 
from India across inhospitable mountains and deserts; how I had traced the ruined sites of many 
sanctuaries he had visited and described; and so on. However poor my Chinese, it was a familiar 
theme for me to expatiate upon, and, as always, | found my efforts eagerly seconded by Chiang 
Ssii-yeh, elaborating details and making the most of my knowledge of Hsian-tsang’s authentic 
records and of the distant scenes of his travels. There was encouragement in the gleam of lively 
interest which I caught in the Tao-shih’s cyes, otherwise shy and fitful, and soon the impression 
made upon him was plainly readable in his generally puzzling countenance. 

The priest, though poorly versed in, and indifferent to, things Buddhist, proved in fact quite as 
ardent an admirer in his own way of T'ang-séng Jaf ff. ' the great monk of the T’ang’, as I am in 
another, Of this fortunate link between us I had ocular evidence to assure me when he took me 
outside into the spacious loggia he had built in front of the temple, and proudly showed the series 
of quaint but spirited paintings representing scenes from the great pilgrim's marvellous adventures 
with which he had caused its walls to be decorated by a local artist. The fantastic legends there 
depicted were just those which have transformed Hslan-tsang in modern popular belief throughout 
China into a sort of saintly Munchausen. The fact that they are not to be found in the pilgrim’s 
genuine Memoirs of the Western Regtons and biography could in no way detract from the satisfaction 
with which I listened to my credulous cicerone expounding in voluble talk the wonderful stories of 
travel illustrated in the successive panels.® 

There was one picture in particular in which I saw good reason to display a marked interest, 
though it was not till later that I appealed again and again to the moral it pointed. It showed 
a scene which I thought at the time curiously adapted to my own case. There was Tvang-séng 
standing on the bank of a violent torrent, and beside him his faithful steed laden with big bundles 
of manuscripts. A large turtle was to be seen swimming towards him to help in ferrying across 


* For reproductions of wo of these fresco panels, each 
comprising four different scenes, see Desert Cathay, ii. Figs. 
189, 190. 

1 The apocryphal Asi-yu-chi which embodies these tales 
seems to be a widely known story-book commanding con- 
siderable popularity in the westernmost parts of China and 
probably elsewhere, too. It certainly deserves the attention 
of a critical analysis on the past of European Sinologists 
interested in the later growth of Chinese Buddhism and folk- 
lore. 

It would be of particular interest to examine to what 
extent the extravagant exploits foisted upon the great pilgrim 
by popular legend have their ultimate source in the miraculous 
siories which Hsdian-teang himself reproduced in his Mfemoirs 


as he had heard them from bis priestly guides al various 
sacred sites in India. If this assumption were right—and 
some of the tales, as I understood them, seem to support it— 
it might be taken as a kind of just penalty imposed by Fate 
upon the pious traveller for the penchant he undoubtedly 
shows in bis Afemoirs for the credulous if faithful reproduction 
of all legends, however improbable, as told to him by Indlan 
local priests, etc. 

(Mr. J. L, Smith, of H.D.M.’a Chinese Consular service, 
has kindly called my attention to the notice of the apocryphal 
#isi-yu-chi, contained in Mr. S. Couling’s Encyclopaedia Sinica, 
Pp: 241 6q,, and the abstract translation of the story published 
by the late Dr. Timothy Richard under the litle 4 Afisston fo 
Heaven, 1913.) 
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such a precious burden. Here was clearly a reference to the twenty pony-loads of sacred Buddhist 
texts which the historical pilgrim managed to bring safely with him from India to China, and also 
to the great risks to which they had necessarily been exposed in crossing the many rivers and 
mountain torrents on the long journey—all facts duly related in his authentic Lefe+ But the 
question remained whether the Tao-shih would read aright the obvious lesson here illus- 
trated and be willing to acquire spiritual merit by letting me take back to India some of the 
ancient manuscripts which chance had placed in his keeping. 


* Cf Julien, Vie, pp. 263, 275, 296; Beal, 237, pp. 193, 
g00, a14. An incident, such as may, perheps, be supposed 
to have given rise to the story illustrated by the scene 
described above, can be found in what the Ls/s of Hadan- 
(sang relates of bis crossing the Indus at Wu-to-chla-han-ch'a 
(Skr. Udabbiinda, the present Und; see Stein, Réjas. iL p. 338, 


on ¥. 12-6), when ‘fifty manuscript coples of SOtras’ were 
lost from the boat to which the ‘Master of the Law’ had en- 
trusted the eacred books and other precious acquisitions, 

A similar rik wes encountered by the plous traveller in 
the Tangi-tar gorge, where his elephant was drowned, through 
the adventure discussed above, p. 79. 


CHAPTER XXII 
EXPLORATION OF A WALLED-UP HOARD 


Section L—FIRST OPENING OF HIDDEN CHAPEL 


ALL-IMporTANT as was the question suggested at the close of the preceding section, it would not 
have been safe at the time to approach Wang Tao-shih with it. So I left Chiang Ssii-yeh behind 
to make the most of the favourable impression produced, and to urge an early loan of the promised 
manuscript specimens. But the priest had again become timorous and reserved, and vaguely post- 
poned their delivery until later. So I remained in suspense until late that night Chiang, in silent 
elation, came to my tent with a small bundle of Chinese manuscript rolls which the Tao-shih had 
just brought him in secret, carefully hidden beneath his flowing black robe, as the first of the 
promised ‘specimens’. The rolls, as regards writing and paper, looked as old as the one which 
the young Ho-shang had shown us on my first visit in March, and probably contained Buddhist 
canonical texts; but my zealous secretary, ever cautious in scholarly matters, asked for time to 
make sure of their character. 

By daybreak next morning Chiang came to inform me, with an expression of mingled amaze- 
ment and triumph, that these fine rolls contained Chinese versions of Buddhist Siitras (ching) which 
the colophons distinctly declared to have been first brought from India and translated by Hstan- 
tsang. He was much impressed by the strange chance which had thus at the very outset placed in 
our hands texts bearing the name of Hsilan-tsang and undoubtedly early copies of his labours as a 
sacred translator. I, too, was struck by this auspicious omen—especially when I realized how useful 
an argument with the timorous Tao-shih was supplied by the interpretation which Chiang Ssii-yeh 
unhesitatingly put upon it. Surely it was ‘ T'ang-séng ' himself, so he declared with a tone which had 
a sound of genuine superstitious faith, very different from his usual scepticism, who at the opportune 
moment had revealed the hiding-place of all those manuscripts to an ignorant priest in order that I, 
his admirer and disciple from distant India, might find a fitting antiquarian reward awaiting me on 
the westernmost confines of China. 

Wang Tao-shih in his ignorance could have had no inkling, when he picked up those specimens, 
of their connexion with Hsuan-tsang’s sacred memory. Chiang Ssii-yeh realized at once that this 
discovery was bound to impress the credulous priest as a special interposition of the Arhat, my 
‘patron Saint’, on my behalf, So he hastened away to carry the news to the Tao-shih, and on the 
strength of this manifest proof of T‘ang-séng’s support to urge a(resh the plea for free access to the 
hoard of hidden manuscripts. The effect was such as we both hoped for, and shortly Chiang came 
back convinced that the portent would work its spell. When after a few hours he retumed to the 
Tao-shih’s temple, he found the wall blocking the entrance to the recess in the passage removed, and, 
on its door being opened by the priest, he caught a glimpse of a small room crammed full to 
the roof with bundles of manuscripts. 

All through the morning I had purposely kept away from the Tao-shih's quarters and temple. 
But on getting this news I could no longer restrain my impatience to see the great hoard myself. 
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Tt was a hot day, and no one stirring abroad, when accompanied by Chiang I went to the temple. 
There I found Wang Tao-shih evidently not yet quite relieved of his scruples and nervous apprehen- 
sions. But under the influence of that quasi-divine hint he now summoned up courage to open 
before me the rough door closing the narrow entrance which led from the north side of the passage 
or porch into the rock-carved recess (Fig. 200). The sight disclosed within made my eyes open 
wide. Heaped up in closely packed layers, but without any order, there appeared in the dim light 
of the priest's flickering lamp a solid mass of manuscript bundles rising to a height of nearly 10 feet. 
They filled, as subsequent measurement showed, close on 500 cubic feet, the size of the small room 
or chapel being about 9 feet square (Plate 43) and the area left clear within just sufficient for two 
people to stand in. 

It was obvious that any proper examination of the manuscripts would be impossible in this 
‘black hole’, and also that the digging out for this purpose of all its contents would cost time and a 
good deal of physical labour. It would have been premature and worse than useless at the time to 
suggest clearing out all the bundles into the cella of the temple, where they might have been 
examined at ease; for Wang Tao-shih was still much oppressed by fears of losing his position 
and patrons, in fact all the hard-won results of his pious labours at the sacred site, in conse- 
quence of the rumours which any casual observers might spread against him in the oasis. 
Occasional pilgrims were likely to drop in even during this ‘slack season’ of the site, and it 
would have been imprudent for the Tao-shih to keep his shrine closed against such. All we 
could secure for the present was that he would take out a bundle or two at a time and let us 
look rapidly through their contents in a less cramped and dark part of the temple precincts. It 
was fortunate that the large antechapel, as restored by him, included a small room on either side 
provided with a door and paper-covered windows. So here a convenient ‘ reading-room ' was close 
at hand for the old library, so strangely preserved, where Chiang and I were screened from any 
inquisitive eyes, even if an occasional worshipper came to ‘kotow’, ring a bell, and light his stick of 
incense before the big and ungainly statue of Buddha. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the surprising ‘ finds’ which that first rapid examination 
of ‘specimen’ bundles from the great deposit yielded, it will be convenient to record here some 
details about the hiding-place to which they owed their preservation, and also to state what indica- 
tions could be gathered from it as to the origin and date of the deposit. From what Wang Tao-shih 
had told us it appeared that, when he first settled at Ch'ien-fo-tung some eight years before, he found 
the approach to this cavetemple almost completely covered with drift-sand. Judging from the con- 
dition of other caves close by and the relatively low level of this particular shrine, it is probable that 
the drift-sand which had accumulated behind the fallen rock débris of the antechapel area rose to 
g or 10 feet at the mouth of the entrance to the cella. As only a few labourers could be kept at work 
from the proceeds of pious donations coming at first driblet-like with lamentable slowness, it had 
taken two years or more to lay bare the whole of the wide passage, over 24 feet deep, and then to 
clear out the heavy masses of sand which had found their way into the cella. When this task had 
been accomplished, and while work was proceeding on the new statues which the Tao-shih was eager 
to set up, the labourers noticed a small crack in the frescoed passage wall to the right of the entrance. 
There appeared to be a brick wall behind the plastered surface instead of the solid conglomerate from 
which the cella and passage are hewn, and on breaking through this the small room, or side chapel, 
with its hidden deposit was discovered, 

When the chapel was being searched—for valuables, no doubt, in the first place—there was 
found a fine slab of black marble, about 3 feet wide, set into the west wall of the room and bearing 
a long and neatly engraved Chinese inscription. The Tao-shih had it subsequently removed and 
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placed in a more accessible position on the left-hand, or southern, wall of the passage. To the 
interesting contents of this inscription, of which M. Chavannes was kind enough to furnish an anno- 
tated translation,’ I shall have occasion to refer further on. Through Chiang Ssii-yeh’s reading 
I was made aware at the time that this inscribed stone was dated in the year corresponding to 
A.D, 851. Thus the important fact became clear to me from the first that the deposit of the manu- 
scripte must have taken place some time after the middle of the ninth century. 

Except for any dated records that might be found among the contents of the deposit itself, there 
was no qther indication of a lower limit to the date than the style of the frescoes which covered the 
walls of the passage. According to the Tao-shih’s explicit statement, which the actual condition of the 
surface of the wall around the opening into the side chapel bore out, mural painting of the same type 
had also covered the plaster facing the brickwork which closed the opening. The frescoes repre- 
sented over life-size Bodhisattvas marching in procession with offerings (Fig. 200). They were very 
well painted, and fortunately the Tao-shih’s restoring zeal had not interfered with them. Their 
style was met with again in a number of caves, as shown by the passage walls of Ch. vir and Ch, 1x 
(Figs. 214, 225), the mural decoration of which had not suffered from any recent restoration. 
[t seemed to me difficult to believe that these frescoes could be later than the period of the Sung 
dynasty. But obviously at a site where so much of old art work survived to inspire and guide 
successive generations of local artists, and where restoring activity can be proved to have continued 
intermittently for centuries, from T'ang to Mongol times, no absolute reliance could be placed 
on indications of style only. 

Thus archaeological evidence from the first gave encouraging hope that this big hoard would 
prove to contain manuscripts of importance and interest beyond the range of Chinese translations of 
Buddhist canonical literature ; for during the period which is indicated by the extreme limits men- 
tioned above, and for some time before it, this westernmost portion of Kan-su had been the meeting- 
place of varied races and contending political powers, and among all of them we know Buddhism to 
have been widely spread. All the more I felt the misgivings which the very hugeness of the deposit 
was bound to inspire as to the possibility of a thorough methodical search, The limitations of my 
philological knowledge would not permit of rapid selection of what might be of special interest 
amidst these masses of Chinese texts, and without adequate time it would be difficult even to pick 
out any non-Chinese materials that might be hidden away among them. But foremost of all was 
the apprehension that the timorous shifty priest, swayed by his worldly fears and spiritual scruples, 
would be moved in a sudden fit of alarm or distrust to close down his shell before I had been able 
to extract any of the pearls. Eager as I felt to push on with all possible energy and speed, there 
were obvious reasons on the other side to display studied tmsouciance and to avoid whatever might 
cause the Tao-shih to attach exaggerated value to his treasures. 

The interest and fascination of these novel labours of excavation may justify my presenting 
first a quasi-personal record of the discoveries, and of the impressions which accompanied them. 
A general survey of the different classes of manuscripts and other antiquities brought to light will 
be attempted in subsequent chapters. It was in keeping with the prevalent character of the old 
monastic library which had found here a safe place of refuge that the first bundles which the Tao- 
shih brought us from it consisted of thick rolls of paper, from about 9} to 104 inches in height, 
evidently containing Chinese translations of canonical Buddhist texts or Chinese treatises on them. 
Most of them were in very good preservation, and yet showed in paper and details of arrangement 
unmistakable signs of great age. The jointed strips of smooth yellowish paper, very close in texture 
and hence remarkably strong and tough, were usually found, as the specimens reproduced in 

ma See below, Appendix 4, 111. 
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Plates CLXVI-CLXVIII show, neatly rolled up, after the fashion of papyri, over small sticks of wood 
that sometimes had carved or inlaid end knobs. The length of the strips or sheets of which the 
rolls were made up varied from about 15 to 20 inches ;? the rolls themselves when complete were 
found to extend to considerable lengths. Alli showed signs of having been much read and handled. 
Probably in consequence of this the protecting outer fold, with the silk tape which had served 
for tying up the roll, had got torn off very often.? 

Where the covering folds of the rolls were intact it was easy for Chiang Ssi-yeh to read off the 
title of the Satra, the number of book and chapter, and anything else usually shown there. The 
information contained in those titles was of no guidance to me, The fact, however, that the head- 
ings of the rolls found in the first bundles were all different disposed of my apprehension that this 
great mass of manuscripts might be found to contain mainly an inane repetition of a few identical 
texts, after the fashion so widespread in modern Buddhism. At first I caused Chiang to prepare 
a rough list of titles; but as the Tao-shih gradually took more courage and brought out load after 
load of manuscript bundles for examination, all attempt even at the roughest cataloguing had to be 
abandoned. 

In this rapid examination of the first bundles Chiang fajled to discover any colophons giving 
exact dates of the writing. The Tibetan texts, of which some also emerged from these bundles, could 
not be expected to help me in approximately determining the ¢erminus a guo for the formation of 
the monastic library which was manifestly hidden away in the walled-up chapel. Those found then 
were also written in roll form (see specimens Ch. 05, 011, Plate CLXXIII; Ch. 06, 07, Plate CLXXIV), 
though with clearly marked sections, as convenience of reading required in the case of a writing 
that ran in horizontal lines. Neither the writing nor the probable contents, evidently portions of 
the canonical collections, could furnish chronological clues. But the paper, coarse and of a greyish 
tint, looked decidedly later than that of the Chinese Sotra rolls. There was a presumption for 
connecting these Tibetan texts with the period of Tibetan predominance at Tun-huang, which lasted 
from about a.p, 759 to A.D. 850. Hence the conclusion suggested itself that the Chinese rolls, 
with their superior and manifestly older paper, would prove to belong to the preceding times of 
T'ang rule. 

But the first distinct assurance as regards the early origin of portions of the collection here 
deposited came when, on the reverse of a Chinese roll on old yellowish paper (now marked Ch. i. 
0019, see App. F), incomplete but over 3 feet long, I lighted upon a text written in that Cursive 
Gupta script with which manuscript remains from Khotan sites and in the old language of Khotan 
had rendered me familiar. Soon there emerged three more fragmentary rolls of a similar kind 
(Ch. i, o021. a,b, c; App. *), covered on one side or both with writing in the same script. The 
evidence seemed clear that at the time when the collection was formed a knowledge of Indian 
writing, and probably of Sanskrit, too, still prevailed in the Buddhism of this region. The appear- 
ance of Khotanese texts on the reverse of Chinese rolls distinctly pointed to a connexion existing at 
the time between the local religious establishments and the places where Buddhism had flourished 
in the Tarim Basin. Nor had I long to wait before another bundle yielded a mass of Pothi leaves, 
written in Cursive Gupta script and belonging, as Dr. Hoernle’s analysis has since proved, to two 


* For the indication furnished by these slrips as to the the colophon and seal at its end. The uniformly observed 
size of sheets customary in early Chinese paper manufacture, arrangement is for the text to begin at the right end of the 
wee above, pp. 671 6q. roll and the latter accordingly to be drawa oul to the 

" In the specimen Ch. cv. oo7 (Pl. CLXVI1) this silk tape Fight, the stick being placed against the left end of the 
ls visible, but placed within the roll instead of outside It, a9 paper roll. 
the roll has been rolled up the reverse way in order to show 
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different works in Khotanese language, one of them, Ch. ii. 003 (Plate CL), a medical text, being 
represented by not less than 71 leaves. 

Mixed up with these disarranged leaves, Chinese and Tibetan rolls, and portions of large 
Tibetan Pothis, there were found convolutes of miscellaneous Chinese papers, written on detached 
sheets. The utter confusion prevailing in these bundles and their careless fastening, often without 
an outer cloth cover, clearly showed that no trouble had been taken to preserve the materials in what- 
ever kind of arrangement they might have originally been found. But the very careless treatment to 
which the manuscripts had been exposed on that occasion, and probably also in subsequent searches 
for treasure, helped to bring out still more the remarkable state of preservation observed in individual 
pieces. However much disturbed in their order, the contents of the bundles showed no sign of 
having suffered in their material. Nowhere could I trace the slightest effect of moisture, and there 
was an equally striking absence of brittleness. The explanation was sufficiently obvious. No place 
could have been better adapted for preserving such relics than a chamber carved in the live rock of 
these absolutely barren hills and completely shut off from any moisture that the atmosphere of this 
desert valley ever contained. Enclosed by thick rock everywhere, except for the narrow walled- 
up entrance, and that, too, covered up by drift-sand for centuries, the air within the small chapel 
could have undergone but slight changes of temperature. Not in the driest soil could the relics of 
a ruined site have been so completely protected from injury as they had been here. 

The importance of the exceptionally favourable conditions of preservation enjoyed by this 
great deposit impressed itself upon me even more when, on opening a large packet wrapped in 
a sheet of stout discoloured canvas, I found in it, mixed up with miscellaneous papers, paintings on 
fine gauze-like silk and on linen, as well as a mass of textile pieces in all kinds of silk and brocade, 
suggesting ex-votos. Most of the paintings first found were narrow pieces from 2 to 3 feet in 
length, and could, by their triangular tops and floating streamers, be recognized at once as having 
been intended for temple banners. Their general arrangement is shown by the specimens in 
Plates LAXXVII, LXXX-LXXXIX, and will be fully explained further on. The silk banners were usually 
found rolled up tightly over the small lacquered or painted ‘strainers’ of wood which had served 
to hold the streamers in position at the bottom. When unfurled, these silk banners showed painted 
figures of Buddhist divinities, retaining their harmonious colours in perfect freshness.‘ The silk 
used for them was invariably a transparent gauze of remarkable fineness. Any damage that their 
delicate material had in some cases suffered was the result, not of centuries of interment, but of 
long exposure in the shrines, as proved by the care with which rents had been repaired, etc. 

The risks attending the use of a very fine fabric were demonstrated only too clearly when 
subsequently I came upon convolutes containing silk paintings much larger in size. They must 
have been closely and often carelessly folded up at the time of their deposition, and were much 
creased and crumpled in consequence. After centuries of compression any attempt to open them 
out completely would have entailed obvious risks of damage to the thin material. But by lifting 
a fold here and there it was possible to see that the scenes represented were often as elaborate and 
crowded with figures as the fresco panels on the walls of some of the largest temple cellas. In 
Plates LVI-LXIV specimens of such large pictures on silk are reproduced after the delicate and 
difficult process of unfolding and cleaning had been successfully accomplished by expert hands at 
the British Museum. Plate LXXVI (Ch. 00350) illustrates one of the instances where such paintings 
were originally found in the state of mere crumpled-up packets of smoke-begrimed silk. The 
comparison shows, on the one hand, how great the risks of complete destruction had been for these 


' See Pl. LXXVIL, LXXX for specimens of these first finds. 
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large silk hangings owing to their size and manner of storing, often after an evidently long use, and 
on the other, how much the conditions prevailing in this safe place of deposit had helped to preserve 
for us these fine relics of Buddhist pictorial art. 

There was no time then to search for votive inscriptions likely to contain dates nor for any 
closer study of these paintings. My main care was how many of them I might be able to rescue 
from their dismal imprisonment and from the risks attending their present guardian's careless 
handling. It was with surprise and still more with a feeling of relief that I noted the little value 
which the Tao-shih seemed to attach to these relics. He raised no objection when | put aside 
rapidly ‘for closer inspection’ the best of the pictures on silk, linen, and paper I could lay my hands 
on in that first miscellaneous bundle. The temptation was great to claim there and then all its 
contents. But obviously it was not advisable to display too much empressement at this stage. So, 
restraining myself, I put the rest away, firmly resolved at the same time to return to the ser 
when the ground was prepared for more extensive acquisitions. 

This diplomatic restraint had its immediate reward. It seemed to confirm the priest in his 
low estimation of all such art relics. So, hoping to divert by their sacrifice my attention from 
the precious rolls df Chinese Sitra texts, to which he seemed to attach most value, he subsequently 
proceeded more assiduously to grope for and hand out bundles of what he evidently classed under 
the head of miscellaneous rubbish. The result was distinctly encouraging ; for among the quantities 
of fragmentary Chinese texts which formed their prevailing contents papers of clearly secular 
character could be picked out in increasing numbers, besides drawings and block prints on paper, 
as well as more paintings on silk and plentiful leaves in Indian script of Cursive Gupta type. So 
Chiang Ssti-yeh and myself worked on without a break that first day, until darkness in the cave 
put a stop to further efforts. 

Highly gratifying as the variety and interest of these unhoped-for discoveries was, my foremost 
attention was claimed by a task that was all-important for the time being. It was to keep Wang 
Tao-shih in a pliable mood and to prevent him from giving way to the nervous flutterings with 
which the chance of any intrusion and of consequent hostile rumours among his patrons intermit- 
tently filled him. Chiang Ssi-yeh's genial persuasion and any reassuring display that I could make 
of my devotion to Buddhist lore and Hsiian-tsang’s memory proved helpful for this end. At times 
the priest's apprehensive and suspicious look would yield to one of placid contentment or even 
pride at our appreciation of much that was to him valueless lore, even though he grew visibly tired 
of climbing over manuscript heaps and dragging out heavy bundles. I had taken care in advance 
to assure him of a generous donation for his shrine in compensation for the trouble and possible 
risk he was facing over my examination of his treasures. 

Late in the evening a big selection of manuscripts and painted fabrics properly packed lay 
ready on one side of our ‘reading-room’, awaiting removal for what our diplomatic convention 
styled ‘closer examination’, But there remained the great question whether the Tao-shih would 
be willing to face the risks of this removal, and subsequently to fall in with the true interpretation 
of our purpose. It did not seem prudent as yet to approach him with ignoble words about sale 
and purchase, or to attempt removal except in strictest secrecy. But as we were leaving his shrine, 
tired with the day's work, I took occasion to engage the priest in another long talk about our 
common patron saint. I claimed it as an obvious proof of the Arhat's guidance and favour that 
T should have been privileged to behold such a great hidden store of sacred texts and other relics 
of piety, in part connected, perhaps, with his Indian pilgrimage, within a cave-temple which so 
devoted an admirer of ‘T‘ang-séng’ had restored to its full splendour. As we stood in the loggia, 
which the Tao-shih had adomed with the frescoes of his saintly hero's adventures, I emphatically 
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called his attention to the panel which showed Hstan-tsang returning from India as he leads his 
horse heavily laden with sacred manuscripts. It was the most effective parable in support of my 
plea to be allowed to render accessible to Western students as much as possible of the relics which 
Wang Tao-shih had discovered, and yet was keeping from daylight 

Chiang Ssti-yeh remained behind and used all the force of his persuasive reasoning to urge 
upon the priest that continued confinement in a dark hole was not the purpose for which Tang- 
séng had allowed him to light upon these remains of Buddhist doctrine and worship. Since he 
himself was quite incompetent to do justice to them by study, it would be an act of real religious merit 
to allow Buddhist scholars in India and the West to benefit by them. That this pious concession 
would also be rewarded by an ample donation for the benefit of the shrine was an argument which 
lost none of its force from being advanced with discretion—and supported by a preceding uncon- 
ditioned gilt of silver. It was impossible to fee! sure what impression all such talks produced on the 
mind of the Tao-shih. He seemed constantly to vacillate between fears about his saintly reputa- 
tion and a shrewd grasp of the advantages to be attained for his cherished task by accommodating 
me with regard to useless old things. 

In any case it was for Chiang Ssi-yeh alone to tackle the question of the best way to secure 
quietly the manuscripts and paintings selected. As it proved, ] had not trusted in vain his zeal 
and diplomatic ability. It was towards midnight, and [ was about to retire to rest, when he came 
with cautious footsteps to make sure that nobody was stirring near my tent. A little later he 
returned with a big bundle, and my satisfaction was great when assured that it contained all my 
‘selections. The Tao-shih in the end had summoned up courage to fall in with my wishes, but 
with the explicit stipulation that nobody besides us three was to learn what was being transacted, 
and that as long as I was on Chinese soil the origin of these ‘ finds’ was to be kept entirely secret 
He himself was afraid of being seen at night outside his temple quarters. So Chiang Sstt-yeh took 
it upon himself to be the sole carrier. For seven nights more he thus came to my tent, with loads 
which grew steadily heavier and in the end needed carriage by instalments. It was trying work 
for my slightly built scholar friend, and the cheerful devotion with which he performed it remains, 
like all his other zealous help, deeply impressed on my memory. 


Section IL—FINDS IN A POLYGLOT LIBRARY 
The hopes which that first day's successful work had raised were not disappointed by the 


results of my subsequent labours. Nor did the difficult conditions with which we had to contend. 


in the exploration of the great hidden deposit undergo any essential change. But there is no need 
to describe in similar detail how the search was continued day after day without remission, and stil! 
less to record in quasi-chronological order all the interesting finds which rewarded this ‘digging’. 
That the contents of the walled-up chapel were no longer in the order in which they had been 
deposited was clear. Any indications that the original position of the bundles might have afforded 
at the time of discovery had necessarily become effaced when the recess was cleared out in 
search of valuables and, later again, on the occasion of the removal of the big inscribed slab from 
its west wall. Even the assortment of the contents in each bundle was likely to have been often 
disturbed. Besides, it was mere chance in what order the Tao-shih would hand out the bundles. 
There was no time during that hurried search to appreciate properly the antiquarian import of 
all that passed through my hands. Even in the case of the materials which I put aside as of special 
interest and secured, systematic study was bound to take years of expert labour. A review of what 
these researches have so far established as regards the main classes of relics must be left for 
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a subsequent chapter. But there were also discoveries which I could recognize at the time as 
throwing light on the history of the whole cache as well as on that of the site As far as the 
conclusions drawn from them have received confirmation through expert examination in Europe, 
and through the results of Professor P. Pelliot's fruitful visit to Wang Tao-shih's ‘treasure cave’ 
a year later, I propose to discuss them here, along with the archaeological indications that could be 
gathered on the spot. 

That the great mass of more or less uniform packets containing rolls of Buddhist texts in 
Chinese or Tibetan’ had belonged to monastic libraries was clear to me from the first, But 
equally certain it was that prolonged philological labours of competent experts would be needed 
before accurate data could be derived from them as regards the character and origin of the local 
collections of which they had formed part. From those packets it was easy to distinguish the 
‘miscellaneous’ bundles, of quite irregular shape and fastening, the special value of which had already 
revealed itself to me through the first day's experience. There could be little doubt that the 
painted fabrics, ex-votos made of textile pieces, and papers of all kinds, which along with 
fragmentary rolls of Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts formed their usual contents, had been 
collected from shrines where they had once been deposited, and stored away here when no longer 
required for use. Their very irregularity had caused the Tao-shih to put most of such bundles on 
the top when he built up the wall-like array of what might be called ‘library bundles’, There 
they could be reached with ease, and this proved a special inducement for him to bring them out 
in steady succession. 

It was from these ‘mixed’ bundles that I recovered most of the manuscripts with Brahmi 
writing and of the Indian Péthi shape, as well as a portion of the rolls which bear a Chinese text 
on the obverse and have their reverse wholly or partially covered with Brahmi script.’ The results 
of Dr. Hoernle's and Professor De la Vallée Poussin's painstaking examination of these texts will 
be reviewed in Chapter XXIV below, and a complete descriptive list of them will be found in 
Dr. Hoernle’s Appendix F. It will be seen from the former that the languages represented in 
these Brahmi texts are mainly Sanskrit and that ‘unknown’ tongue of Iranian type for which the 
term ‘ Khotanese ', now recommended by Professor Sten Konow and Dr. Hoernle, appears the most 
convenient provisional designation." The other ‘unknown’ Indo-European language of Eastern 
Turkestan which appears’to have been used chiefly in the north of the Tarim Basin, and for which 
the term ‘ Kuchean‘, in view of the strong grounds advanced by Professor Sylvain Lévi, may now 
be safely accepted, is represented only by a few leaves. Among the Sanskrit texts, which almost 
all significantly enough are of the Pothi shape and were contained in ‘mixed’ bundles, the 
remarkably well-preserved manuscript on palm leaves, 69 in all, of a redaction of the Prajita-para- 
mita, Ch. 0079. a (Plate CXLI1), claimed my special interest at the outset. The material clearly 
showed that this manuseript must have been written in India, and, as the writing is recognized by 


' For a photograph showing a pile of such bundles, 
mainly of Chinese Sitra texts, in their original cloth wrappers, 
sce Desert Cathay, ii, Fig. 194. 

* In Dr. Hoernle's descriptive list of Brahm! manuscripts 
(rom Chiien-fo-tung, Appendix ¥, the Pathis and rolls found 
in miscellaneous bundles can: be generally distinguished from 
those which were extracted from regular packets of Chinese 
rolls by the bundle number in small Roman figures (i, ii, xl, 
etc.) prefixed to the serial numbers (003, 0019, etc.) in the 
‘gite-marke’. Pdibl leaves and rolls subsequently recovered 
on searching the regular packets in which they were em- 


bedded bear only serial numbers (e.g. Ch. oo4t, e027, ele.) 
Only in a few cases, e.g. Ch. osyg. a, b; 00276, have 
Brahmi texts been described without an indication of the 
‘mixed’ bundles in which they had originally come to light. 
I may note here that when the marking with serial numbers 
was made at the British Museum, no classification of the 
different objects (manuscripts, paintings, decorated fabrics, ete.) 
found in the same mixed bundle could be attempted. 

© For the reasons supporting the use of thie designation, 
firet suggested by Prof. J. Kirste, see now Hoerle, Manu- 
script Remains found in E. Turkestan, i. pp. % 84q: 
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Dr. Hoernle as an upright Gupta of the Nepalese type, it appears highly probable that it was 
imported directly from the south, i.e. through Tibet. The fact that the palaeographic features 
point to the eighth or ninth century a. p. fully agrees with this assumption, as that was exactly the 
period of Tibetan predominance at Tun-huang. 

In the case of the other Sanskrit manuscripts (see e.g. Ch. vii. 001. a, Plate CXLUI) the writing in 
Slanting Gupta places their Central-Asian origin beyond all doubt, and at the same time renders it 


very probable that they were brought to this site from Eastern Turkestan and not copied locally. * 


This conclusion seems justified in view of the fact that, wherever Brahmi writing is found on the 
reverse of Chinese rolls, it is invariably of the Cursive Gupta type, whatever the language, as 
a reference to the inventory in Appendix F will prove. ‘That these rolls originally belonged to the 
old Chinese stock of the local monastic libraries is made obvious at first sight by their paper and 
general appearance, including the careful penmanship of the obverse. It is equally clear that it was 
merely the convenient writing-material offered by their blank reverse which led to this being utilized 
at a later period for Brahmi texts.‘ As will be noted further on, I saw at the time that a number of 
these contained alphabetic tables and writing exercises. The observation is of interest, as it serves 
to prove conclusively the presence among the local monks, at least, in that later period, of men 
familiar with Khotanese as well as with Sanskrit of a sort. 

Both the Upright and the Cursive types of Central-Asian Brahmi writing are found in the 
Pothis containing ‘ Khotanese ' texts, of which the complete version of the Vajracchedtka, Ch. 00275 
+Ch. xlvi. oo12,a (Plate CXLIX), in 44 folios, and the large manuscript of a medical formulary, 
Ch. ii. 003 (Plate CL) in 71 leaves, may be quoted as typical specimens. As both types of Brahmi 
writing are met with in manuscript remains from sites of the Khotan region which contain texts 
of this language. the question whether these Pothis were brought thence to Tun-huang or written 
locally cannot be settled on that ground. Noor is it possible to make quite sure of the origin of the 
huge roll, Ch. ¢. oo1 (Plate CXLV1), over 70 feet long and nearly a foot wide, which by its size and 
excellent state of preservation—in its 1,108 lines it is practically complete—was outwardly the 
most striking among the non-Chinese manuscript finds.* The contents have proved to consist of 
Buddhist texts in corrupt Sanskrit interspersed with ‘ Khotanese’ statements, the former in Upright, 
the latter in Cursive Gupta. But both its shape and its paper, of a kind plentifully found among the 
later Chinese documents and texts of the walled-up deposit, raise a presumption that this monumental 
roll was produced by some pious Jocal scribe. The presumption is supported also by the design of 
the painted silk cover, which agrees in style with motifs frequently shown by the paintings and 
decorated textiles from the same hoard. 

At the time I was able to appreciate best the philological interest of these Brahmi texts. 
But, apart from this, they have an archaeological value as offering tangible proof that the 
monastic communities established at Tun-huang, among a population mainly Chinese, must have 
retained, until a relatively late period, direct touch with those in the Tarim Basin and particularly 
in the Khotan region. Considering that ever since Tang times the main line of communication 
connecting China with the Western regions led, not westwards through Tun-huang to Lop and 
Khotan, but through H4mi towards the oases along the Tien-shan range, it seems difficult not to 
recognize evidence of some special links between Tun-huang and Khotan Buddhism in the pre- 
valence of Khotanese texts among the Brahmi manuscript remains of the walled-up chapel. There 


* Pi. CXLY shows such a roll, Ch. Iviii. 067, with the end PP- 452 sqq- 
of the Chinese Buddhist text on the obverse, and portions of * Pl. CXLV1 shows one unfolded portion of this roll re- 
the syllabaries written in Cursive Gupta on the reverse; cf. produced topsy-turvy, a mistake which owing to my absence 
for the latter Dr. Hoernie’s description, /.R.A.S., 1911, in India at the time remained uncorrected. 
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are indications of such links, as we shall see further on, to be traced also in other remains of the 
‘ Thousand Buddhas’. 

But however this may be, there is definite proof in the abundance of Tibetan texts that the 
Buddhism of Tun-huang must have been subject to an even more powerful influence from the south 
during a certain period, and fortunately we can determine this from well-established historical facts. 
The ‘miscellaneous bundles’ had from the first proved to contain hundreds of leaves from Tibetan 
Pothis. The packets of leaves were usually mixed up in great confusion ; but the greatly varying 
sizes, as illustrated by the specimens reproduced in Plates CLXXIII-CLXXIV, would help to restore 
order afterwards, Apart from these books of loose leaves, provided often with string holes but 
with no strings to hold them together, and from occasional rolls with Tibetan text written cross- 
wise (see Ch. 06, 07, Plate CLXXIV), I soon ascertained that the solid mass of ‘library bundles’ still 
left in the chapel contained also a considerable proportion of packets with large convolutes of 
Tibetan sheets usually divided into six columns (Ch. 05, Plate CLXXII). 

Not being a Tibetan scholar, 1 had no means to make sure whether these convolutes con- 
tained different portions from the huge canon of Tibetan Buddhist literature or mainly such endless 
repetitions of favourite religious texts as Tibetan piety still loves to produce in print—or to use on 
prayer-wheels, But it was easy to notice that the coarse whitish paper of these sheets differed 
greatly from that of both rolls and Pothis. The rolls seemed for the most part to be written on 
thin grey paper of inferior texture, such as had been used also for Chinese rolls of what soon proved 
to be a later period, or else on the back of Chinese rolls of that thin but tough yellowish paper of 
superior make which dated colophons before long taught me to associate with T'ang times. That 


“both classes of rolls had been written by Tibetan monks established at Tun-huang was an 
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inference which readily offered itself. The paper of the Pothis was generally of a stronger make, 
altogether different in appearance, and recalling the Pothi fragments which I had excavated at the 
Endere and Miran sites." In the case of these Pothis, import from Tibet naturally suggested itself. 

But whatever the original place of production of these Tibetan manuscripts might have been, 
there could be no doubt about the reason for the great number of them in the walled-up library nor 
about the chronological indication that it affords. From the lucid analysis of Chinese historical 
notices which M. Chavannes had prefixed to his interpretation of the previously mentioned inscrip- 
tions of Ch’ien-fo-tung,’ it was certain that Tun-huang had experienced prolonged periods of 
Tibetan predominance from the eighth to the tenth century. About a.v. 759 the territory of Tun- 
huang had been conquered by the Tibetans, who by a.p. 766 definitely established their power over 
the whole of Kan-su. The possession of Tun-huang was of special importance for the Tibetans, as 
it secured the gate for their final conquest of Eastern Turkestan towards the close of the eighth 
century,* but the administration of the territory was left in the hands of hereditary local chiefs or 
governors, It was one of these, Chang I-ch‘ao, pre-eminently mentioned in the inscription of 
A.D. 894, who in a.p. 850 broke with the Tibetan power and made his submission to the 
Chinese empire. : 

It is of this important event in the history of Tun-huang that a fortunate chance has preserved 
for us an authentic and almost contemporary record in the large Chinese inscription which, as 
already noted, was recovered from the hidden chapel, and of which M. Chavannes’ generous help 
has provided an annotated translation in Appendix 4. It has proved to reproduce two imperial 
edicts of a.p. 851, and their contents have so direct a bearing upon the conditions of Buddhism at 
Tun-huang during the Tibetan period that this seems the most appropriate place for briefly reviewing 

© Ch. above, pp. 462 sq.; Ancrent Kholan, i. pp. 425 8Qq. * Cf. M. Chavannes’ discussion of the Chinese historical 
1 See Chavannes, Drx inscriptions, pp. 12 8qq- records, Anctent Khofan,i. pp. 534 $49- 
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them. The first of the edicts, bearing an exact date corresponding to June 23, a.p. 851, records 
the grant of honorific ecclesiastical titles to Hung-jén, described as ‘ exercising the functions of chief 
of the Buddhist religion at Sha-chou ’, and to Wu-chan, another Buddhist Sramana of Sha-chou, in 
recognition of the services they had rendered by bringing about the return of their territory to the 
imperial allegiance: The second edict, addressed to Hung-jén himself, conveys the emperor's 
eulogies for the loyal sentiments expressed through his envoy Wu-chan, encourages them to 
continue their efforts for the throne and the doctrine, and enumerates the various dignities and 
presents with which the emperor has honoured them both. The reference made to an edict 
addressed to Chang I-ch'ao,? as M, Chavannes has duly pointed out, is a clear indication that the 
mission organized by the two ecclesiastics was directly connected with the submission of that 
local ruler. 

M. Chavannes has not failed to draw special attention to the interesting sidelights thrown by 
the inscription on the important position which the Buddhist monks of Chinese origin settled in 
Tun-huang then held, and also on the extent of the influence which they evidently exercised among 
the Tibetans. The exceptional distinctions bestowed by the emperor upon the monastic head and 
the monk who had acted as his emissary to the court of China amply demonstrate the value which 
was attached to their diplomatic activity and to the links which they maintained between the Empire 
and the Chinese population of its long-lost outpost on the western marches. But it is still more 
interesting for us here to note the particular stress with which the imperial edict eulogizes the 
beneficent action exercised by the monks through their Buddhist doctrine upon the spirit of the 
Tibetan population, Their lot from birth having fallen among the barbarians, ‘they have made 
their sentiments pass to Buddhism and have been able, through the sovereign doctrine ..., to 
change the hearts of these men of strange race; their irascible and violent spirit has been entircly 
suppressed ; loyal feelings and uprightness have been raised’. In the edict addressed to Hung-jén 
the monks are expressly enjoined to persevere in their civilizing exertions. The political objects 
aimed at by the imperial government stand out clearly enough. But equally clear it is that what 
prompted both its praise and appeal was a knowledge of the close relations established in this 
region between the Chinese monastic communities and their Tibetan confréres. 

Chang I-ch'ao's submission to the emperor allowed the Chinese to re-establish a sort of 
suzerainty over the local ruling family on these westernmost marches.'* The Chiien-fo-tung 
inscription of a.p. 894 shows that this still continued at that time. But during the troubled period 
which followed the downfall of the Tang dynasty in the first years of the tenth century the Chinese 
again lost their hold upon Tun-huang and the territories adjoining it on the east. M. Chavannes 
has aptly called attention to the interesting evidence recorded for this by Kao Chii-hui, a member 
of the Chinese mission which in the years 938-42 proceeded from the imperial court to Khotan 
and returned." Near Liang-chou he found established the Tang-hsiang $ xj, a tribe which 
a century later was destined to raise the important kingdom of the Hsi-hsia PG J. or Tanguts. 
Following the great route further west along the foot of the Nan-shan he came upon a chiefship 
of the Uigurs at Kan-chou. Then beyyil Su-chou he passed through what was then the position 
of the ‘ Jade Gate barrier’ and skirted Tibetan territory. On reaching Kua-chou Jf\ Hf, the present 
An-hsi district, and Sha-chou, or Tun-huang, he found there an essentially Chinese population and 
the administration in the hands of a chief belonging to the local family of the Ts'ao. But his 


* One is tempted to hazard the conjecture that the edict © Cf. Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 22. 
which is engraved first on the sitlé may be meant here. But ™ For extracts from Kao Chil-hui’s important report, cf. 
M. Chavannen’ description of the allusion as obscure enjoins Rémusat, Ville de Kholan, pp. 75 qq.; also Ancient Khotan, 
cantion. i p. 178, and above, p. 370. 
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narrative allows us to see that the territory, separated from China by the Tibetans, Uigurs, and 
Tang-hsiang, had once more passed under Tibetan dependence. 

As long as the Tibetans played the part of a great power in Asia during the eighth and ninth 
century, dominating vast regions to the east, west, and north beyond Tibet proper, Tun-huang must, 
owing to its geographical position, have possessed exceptional importance for them. It was in this 
tract that, then as now, the great high roads passing through the heart of Central Asia from east to 
west and from north to south crossed each other. By securing their hold on this cross-road of 
Tun-huang from the south the Tibetans had been able, about a.p. 766, to cut all communications 
between China and Eastern Turkestan, and finally, in 4.p. 790, to overwhelm the Chinese garrisons 
holding out in the latter.* By the middle of the ninth century the expansive strength of Tibet had 
largely spent itself, and when Eastern Turkestan was abandoned to the rising power of the Uigurs, 
it was natural for the local rulers of Tun-huang to turn once more to China for support The 
decaying power of the T’angs could, however, offer but little effective help beyond diplomatic 
encouragement such as the inscription of a.p. 851 indicates. Thus Tibetan influence in the Tun- 
huang region was bound to continue a good deal longer,'? and in view of this political connexion, 
directly attested for two centuries or so, it was easy for me to understand why Tibetan Buddhism 
was so abundantly represented among the literary remains of the walled-up chapel and to some 
extent, as we shall see, among its artistic remains as well. 

The cessation of Tibetan political and military enterprise north-westward could not have 
materially affected the links which geographical position and successive periods of common subjection 
to the Chinese Empire had necessarily created between Tun-huang and the nearest territories of 
Eastern Turkestan. Buddhism is known to have flourished greatly throughout the powerful 
kingdom which the Turkish tribe of the Uigurs established after .p. 860 on both sides of the 
Eastern Tien-shan, and which during the tenth century extended south-eastwards, too, into out- 
lying parts of Kan-su.'* So it could cause no surprise to find evidence of that connexion also in 
the shape of remains of Uigur manuscripts which cropped up in some of the ' miscellaneous’ bundles. 
Apart from texts written on the reverse of Chinese rolls, they comprised documents on loose leaves 
and a few texts written in the form of booklets (for specimens see Plates CLXII-CLXV). Chinese 
glosses and marginalia found in the latter suggested that these were translations from Chinese 
Buddhist texts. Such Chinese entries occurred also in the Uigur text of two well-preserved 
volumes of small quarto size (Plates CLXUI, CLXIV) which were made up of sheets of thin paper 
folded and stitched after the fashion of Chinese printed books. I shall have occasion further on to 
comment specially upon the date and probable origin of these texts.'* 

I had noticed from the first that in a number of rolls which I supposed to contain old Turki 
texts in the Uigur script the writing, though obviously, too, a derivative of Syriac, was of a different 
type, distinctly less cursive and of a firmer shape. But it was only after my return to Europe that 
I realized the true character of the language of these texts. It is Sogdian, the old Iranian tongue 
of the territories north of the Middle Oxus, the survival of which in carly translations of Buddhist 
literature had first been revealed by Professor F. W. K. Miller's researches on manuscript finds 
from Turfan. Great as the advance in its study has been since, mainly through the lamented late 
M. Gauthiot's brilliant labours, the time has not yet arrived for determining the exact chronological 





"CL M. Chavannes’ remarks, Anctent Kéo/an, i. p. 534, cour, See Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, p. 85, witb note ¢ ; 
note a; p. 535 q- also above, p. 799. 
© ‘This is very clearly brought out by the reference made " Cf. Grenard, Journal Asiat., jan.-[évr. 1900, pp. 28 


in the inscription of a.p. 894 to the influence and dignity en- sq. 
joyed by a Buddhist monk of Tun-buang at the Tibetan @ See below, pp. 828 sq., 923. 
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limits of the use of these Sogdian texts in Buddhist communities of Eastern Turkestan, nor the 
extent of the territories into which this use had been carried. But the fact that some of these 
Sogdian texts from the Ch‘ien-fo-tung hoard are written on the back of Chinese rolls which 
manifestly belong to T'ang times and were put to fresh use locally is instructive by itself. It proves 
that Buddhist monks of Irinian origin must have penetrated to Tun-huang. This perfectly accords 
with what Professor Pelliot has been able to prove, partly from texts among the Chinese manuscripts 
| brought back from the *Thousand Buddhas’, about a Sogdian settlement under a chief from 
Samarkand having been established in the Lop tract from about the middle of the seventh 
century.'* 

It was from one of those ‘mixed’ bundles (Ch. xxxix) that there emerged on the third day of 
my search a remarkable manuscript, exhibiting a third variety of the Syriac script transplanted to 
Central Asia, and the one which discoveries at the ruined sites of Turfan first revealed as peculiar 
to Manichaean writings. It was an excellently preserved narrow roll of paper, close on 15 feet long 
(see Plate CLXt for specimen portion), containing the beautifully written and almost complete text 
of what Professor A. von Lecoq has since recognized as the Turkish version of the KAwastuans/t, 
a Manichacan confession prayer.'? The discovery amidst Chinese Buddhist texts and monastic 
records of this Manichaean relic was interesting, indeed, but could scarcely cause surprise; for the 
Turfan excavations and finds had previously shown us how easy it evidently was for Mani’s church 
in Central Asia to share the same sacred site with Buddhist cult, and with Christian worship, too, 
though remaining for centuries a formidable rival to them both. 

We shall see further on that the presence of Turkish-spcaking Manichaeans at Tun-huang is 
also attested by another important find from the walled-up chapel. 1 mean the perfectly preserved 
small book in Turkish ‘ Runic’ script seen in Plate CLX. But this cid not come to light until the 
solid bundles of Chinese Satra rolls subsequently acquired from the hoard could be searched in 
London. During the time of my actual stay at the caves only some tor fragments of a text in 
Turkish Runic script, Ch. 0014 (Plate CLX!),’* afforded proof that this earliest known form of 
Turkish writing had also been familiar to some of those who visited the sacred site before its great 
deposit of relics was hidden. 


Section I1I.—ACQUISITION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND ART RELICS 


However interesting such stray finds were as illustrations of the remarkable polyglot aspect 
which this place of Buddhist worship must have once presented, and whatever their philological 
value might prove hereafter, I could not expect them to offer much help towards settling the 
question, which archaeologically was of special importance, as tothe date at which the chapel was 
walled up. 1 realized from the first that for this purpose the miscellaneous records in Chinese, 
such as monastic documents, letters, memoranda, and accounts, which filled those bundles in 
abundance, were bound to prove far more useful. Guided by Chiang Ssit-yeh’s rapid examination 
of their contents and by peculiarities of their shape and paper (for specimens, see Ch. 365, 1283, 
Plate CLXVIII), | soon learned to distinguish them and to pick them out where they were embedded 
among packets of Chinese Buddhist texts. They were likely to throw instructive light, not only on 


"CK. Pelliot, Journal Asiat., janv-{évr. 1916, pp. 120 “Cf Professor V. Thomsen's paper, /,R.A.S., 1913, 
qq. ; also above, pp. 653 Sq: PPp- 190 sqq.; also below, p. gas. 
For an edition and annotated translation of this text, '* See for Prof. Thomsen’s analysis of these fragments, 


see Prof. von Lecoq's paper Dr. Stein's Turkish Khuastuanift JRAS., 1902, pp. 315 £99. 
from Tun-huang, J-R.AS. 191, Pp- 277-314- 
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details of monastic organization and worship prevailing here during the centuries which preceded 
the closing of the deposit, but also on {various aspects of local conditions and private life. 

What, however, attracted my attention :o them most was the chronological assurance that 
I could derive from them at the time. A considerable proportion of those which passed through 
my hands in the course of our eager search proved to be accurately dated. Before lony the number 
of such records, many quasi-official, was large enough to allow a definite conclusion to be drawn as 
to the time limits within which the contents of this great cache were likely to have been brought 
together and finally walled up. The large majority belonged to the tenth century of our era, and, 
while those from its second and third quarter were frequent, none of the dated documents came 
down later than the second reign of the Sung dynasty, the last recorded nzen-hao corresponding to 
A.D. 990-4. So I was led to assume that the walling-up of the chamber was likely to have taken 
place in the early years of the eleventh century. Here I may at once mention the fact that the 
examination of the pictures and woodcuts has fully coniirmed this conclusion, the latest dates 
recorded on them being of the years 980 and 983. 

There was a negative fact, too, observed at the time which lent distinct support to this 
approximate dating. Among all the masses of manuscripts then and afterwards examined, not 
a single trace has been found of the peculiar script introduced by the founder of the Hsi-hsia, or 
Tanyut, dynasty which, as we know, conquered ‘lun-huang between the years a.p. 1034 and 1037, 
and ruled it for close on two centuries. Yet among the sgvaffili to be seen on the painted walls of 
the caves, apart from the hundreds in Chinese, I had noticed some in Hsi-hsia characters besides 
those in Tibetan, Mongol, and Uigur. 

The thought naturally suggested itself that it was some destructive invasion, such as that of 
the Tanguts might have been, which led to the walling-up of the little chapel and the subsequent 
complete oblivion of the cache. But there were indications also prompting the surmise that the 
small well-sheltered recess may have served previously as a place of deposit for all kinds of objects 
held of sacred use, but no longer needed in the various shrines and monastic quarters. Among 
such I may specially mention numerous small bags carefully packed and sewn up in cloth which 
contained nothing but tiny seraps of paper bearing Chinese characters, apparently fragments of 
religious texts. They had evidently been picked up and collected for the same supe?stitious reason 
which now causes Chinese people to rescue from Hoors and streets all bits of inscribed paper for 
ceremonial burning. In other and much larger bundles, such as e.g. Ch. xxxv, xxxvii, the 
contents consisted mainly of torn ends of Siitra rolls stiffened with thin sticks of wood; of wooden 
rollers once used in manuscript rolls; silk tapes; cloth wrappers and similar library ‘waste’. 
Elsewhere ex-voto rags of fabrics, small broken pieces of silk-paintings, painted wooden ‘ strainers‘ 
once belonging to banners, and the like were found tightly wrapped up in covers, along with block- 
printed pictures of sacred figures, silk streamers, etc. 

It was impossible to doubt that these were relics of worship swept up from different shrines 
and put aside on account of religious scruples. It seemed very improbable that such insignificant 
remains could have been collected and sewn up systematically in the commotion of a sudden 
emergency. In view of the evidence thus provided and of the experience gained by the clearing of 
the ruined temple cellas of Dandan-oilik, Endere, Khadalik, and Miran, the question may well be 
considered whether the detached Pothi leaves and other manuscript remains which were found in 
the ‘mixed ‘ bundles did not originally find their way there as votive deposits from image bases, 
etc., in different temples. But I need scarcely point out that the archaeological guarantee which 


' Cf. Chavannes, Dix nscriptions, p. 14. The Hsi-hsia rule was brought to an end in s.p 1227 by the Mongol conquest. 
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a safe cover of sand would have provided at a ruin definitely abandoned to the desert was not to 
be looked for in a hoard first opened and searched by an ignorant and careless priest like Wang 
Tao-shih. 

It will be convenient to record here the scanty archaeological indications of the original Archaeo- 

character of this grotto which 1 gathercd when it was completely cleared for a brief time. The logical? 
exact measurements of its ground plan (Plate 43) were 9 feet from east to west and 8 feet fromwalled- 
Binchesacross. Opposite to the entrance and thus in front of the north wall there rose a plastered UP chapel. 
base, § feet long, 2 feet wide, to a height of 1 foot 8 inches. Its shape and position make it appear 
quite certain that it was intended as an image base. No remains of stucco sculptures or relievo 
haloes could be traced, and of mural painting there survived only decorative tracery work in faint 
colours on the upper portion of the north wall. Elsewhere the stuccoed surface of the wall was plain. 
Owing to the narrowness of the doorway, only 3 feet across, the light in the small chapel must at all 
times have been very poor. Hence it appears to me very unlikely that the large inscribed slab 
which reproduces the imperial cdicts honouring Hung-jén could have been originally placed there. 
At the same time the fact that it was carefully set up in a recess carved from the rock of the west 
wall does not seem to me to point to hurried removal under the stress of a sudden danger. It 
appears more probable that during a period of advancing decay, such as the sacred site might have 
witnessed during the decennia preceding the Hsi-hsia conquest, pious monks wished to assure here 
a better chance of protection for the inscription which glorified the influence and imperial honours 
enjoyed by a former ‘head of the Buddhist religion at Sha-chou’, Whether the transfer took place 
when the manuscripts and other contents of the hidden deposit were collected here, or some time 
before, it is no longer possible to determine. 

From the first it was obvious to me that the objects deposited in this chapel aah often have Earliest 
been of considerable antiquity at the time when the deposit was finally walled up. But not until aa 
a year later, when Chiang Ssi-yeh was engaged on preparing a rough inventory of at least a portion 
of the Chinese manuscripts brought away from Ch'ien-fo-tung and could find time for completely 
unfolding the Sita rolls, etc, in search of their colophons, did I receive the gratifying assurance 
that a considerable series among them showed exact dates which reach back as far as the beginning 
of the fifth century a.p. (see for specimens Plates CLXVI, CLXVIN). Thus, zufer alia, the date corre- 
sponding to a.p. 416 of the interesting original record of a Tun-huang Census (Ch. 922, Plate 
CLKVI), which Dr. Giles has since published, was then corrcetly determined.?. That it would need 
protracted scholarly labours in Europe before the date of the earliest piece among the collection 
secured could be definitely established was then already certain ;* and even now, after another nine 
years, it is in possible to foresee when they may be carried to completion. . 

Not knowing how long we might rely on the Tao-shih’s indulgence, all | could do during those Hasty 
first days at his cave was to work in great haste through the contents of the ‘mixed' bundles. rere 
With the constant flow of fresh materials pouring down upon me, there was no chance of closer bundles. 
examination even in the case of art relics and of such manuscripts as were neither Chinese nor 
Tibetan and of which, consequently, I was able myself to estimate the full interest. All { could do 
was to assure their being put apart ‘ for further study ', as we styled removal in diplomatic convention. 

More bitterly than ever did I regret the great hindrance created by my total want of Sinological 
training. Amidst the smothering mass of Buddhist canonical literature Chiang Ssii-yeh’s zealous 


" Cf. L. Giles, A Consus of Ten-huang, T vung-pao, 19t5, text for which the blank paper of the reverse has been 
Pp. 468 sqq. I regret that PL CLXVI, through a mistake ublized is that of some later Buddhist manuscript. 
explained by my absence in India, shows the reverse of this %3 [Dr. Giles has now found a Vinaya text with colophon 
interesting roll and only a small portion of its obverse. The dated s.p. 406.] 
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help, too, might not prevent Chinese texts of historical or literary interest from being left behind, 
even in the bundles that we were able to search. 

Deprived of the knowledge which alone could guide among this tantalizing eméarras de richesses, 
Thad to rest content with a few encouraging glimpses. Thus it was first in a Chinese document dated 
A.D. 925 and bearing the seal of what evidently was the chief monastic establishment of the site that 
I lighted upon the old name of Chiien-fo-tung, which here figured as San-chich-ssti = 39 4p, the 
‘Convent of the Three Regions’. The local application of the name could not remain in doubt 
when we found again and again complete rolls of Buddhist texts stamped with the die of the 
‘Convent of the Three Regions’ (see e.g. Ch. cv. oot, Plate CLXVII), and thus clearly marked as 
having formed part of the monastic library which had supplied the great mass of the manuscripts 
deposited in the chapel. The designation is no longer known, but the suggestion was made to me 
locally that there may be some connexion between it and the three divisions still distinguished 
among the cave-temples of Chiien-fo-tung and known as Shang-ssi | 3p, Chung-sst th 3, 
and Hsia-ssii YK %, [For another and more likely interpretation, see .4dd. & Corr,] 

Then again there were to be found, folded up or otherwise hidden among rolls of Chinese texts, 
spirited drawings or woodcuts representing saered figures or scenes (sec’ Plates XCI-CI for specimens) 
and even fragments of illuminated texts, such as the fine booklet seen in Plate XC, Without any 
expert knowledge I could recognize their artistic value and the interest attaching to the exact 
dates, mostly of the latter half of the tenth century, which the several block-printed sheets, such as 
those seen in Plates Cl, CH, exhibited. But still more interesting it was when I found that an 
excellently preserved roll (Ch, ciii. oot 4, Plate C), with a well-designed block-printed frontispiece, 
had its text printed throughout. showing a date of production corresponding to a.v. 868. Here 
was conclusive proof that the art of printing books from wooden blocks was practised long before 
the Sung period to which the earliest previously known specimens belong, and also that in the 
ninth century the technical execution had already reached a level practically as high as the 
process permitted. 

It had cost five days of strenuous work to extract and rapidly search all ‘ miscellaneous” 
bundles likely to yield manuscripts of special interest, paintings, and other relics which I was eager 
to rescue first of all. It was fortunate that these bundles, being less convenient building material 
than the tightly wrapped uniform packets of Chinese and Tibetan rolls, had been put by Wang Tao- 
shih mostly on the top or in other more or less accessible positions, when he had last stuffed back 
his treasures into their original hiding-place. But there still remained, rising against the walls of 
the chapel, that solid rampart of manuscript bundles. 1 was naturally anxious to have these, too, 
cleared out in order to be able to search them rapidly, but felt scarcely surprised when this proved 
a troublesome undertaking in more than one sense. We had so far suecceded in overcoming the 
Tao-shih's relapses into timorous contrariness by discreet diplomacy and judiciously administered 
doses of silver. But now, when faced by the heavy labour of clearing out the whole chamber 
and by the increased risk of exposure thus involved, the priest became distinctly refractory. 

So prolonged efforts and fresh assurances were necessary before, under protest as it were, and 
after carefully locking the outer gate of the temple, he set to this great toil. Considering how little 
adapted his slender physique was for it, | felt glad that he now allowed himself to be helped by 
a priestly famulus whose discretion could be relied upon. By keeping them both steadily to the 
task in spite of renewed remonstrances, I succeeded in having by nightfall of May 28 the whole of the 
regular ‘library bundles’ taken out and transferred to neat rows, mainly in the spacious cella of 
the temple. Those containing Chinese rolls proved to number about 1,050 in all, each holding on 
a rough calculation an average of more than a dozen separate manuscripts. To these had to be 
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added over eighty packets of Tibetan rolls and convolutes, as well as eleven huge Tibetan Pothis, 
about 2 fect 5 inches long and 8 inches wide, with a height of nearly 14 feet, which appeared to be 
in fair order and to contain uniformly written portions of the Kanjur. 

Almost all the bundles were sewn up tightly in coarse canvas covers, as seen in the case of the 
specimens which Desert Cathay, ii. Fig. 194, reproduces unopened. Whether these covers are old 
or were added after the discovery of the chapel I have not been able definitely to ascertain. Wang 
‘Tao-shih asserted the former. The ends of the covers were generally left open. Thus, as Wang 
handed out bundle after bundle through the chapel door, I was with Chiang’s help just able to look 
hastily whether, embedded between the usual Chinese rolls, there were to be found any Pathi leaves 
or other non-Chinese texts, folded-up small pictures, or other relics of obvious interest. Such we 
endeavoured to pick out as well as time would permit, and put them aside rapidly. But there was 
no time then even to glance at individual rolls and to see by unfolding them whether their reverses 
bore anywhere Indian or Central-Asian seripts or what else might be hidden within. 

In view of the Tao-shih's visibly growing reluctance, it did not appear safe at this stage to 
attempt any proper search which would necessarily have delayed the clearing. But perfunctory as 
the operation had to be, its timely completion brought a gratifying reward in the discovery at the 
very bottom of a number of large * mixed’ bundles (Ch. x!vi-lvii). They had been put by Wang Tao- 
shih to what he thought appropriate use in turning the floor at the foot of the north wall and on 
cither side of the clay-built platform into a foundation level with the latter on which to build up his 
wall of manuscript bundles. They proved to contain a considerable number of exquisite silk 
paintings, several of exceptionally large size, and some beautiful textile pieces. Apart from the 
very instructive patchwork hangings (Ch. lv. 0028, Plates CVI, CVIII), it must suffice here to mention 
the magnificent embroidery picture, Plate CIV, showing a Buddha between Bodhisattvas in life size. 
Owing to the heavy crushing which these bundles had been exposed to through their position low 
down on the ground, the recovery of the silk paintings contained in them required special care, and 
kept me busy during the greater part of the following day. 

At the same time lengthy negotiations ensued with the Tao-shih. Whether it was from the 
fear of increased risks of exposure or merely because he regretted having put, as it seemed, within 
our reach those precious Chinese Sittra texts to which alone he scemed to attach particular value, 
he thought fit to press at this staye for an early end of our proceedings. While asking for a sub- 
stantial subscription to his temple, he yet protested that any cession of sacred texts or 'Chings'— 
and among these he classed all Chinese manuscript rolls, whatever their contents might be—was 
impossible, Though this attitude was far from encouraging, | was glad that the Tao-shih came to 
business, as it were; for the preceding work had fully conyinced me that it was my duty towards 
research to try my utmost to rescue the whole of this precious collection from the risk of slow 
dispersion and Joss with which it was threatened in such keeping. But I also realized fully the 
serious difficulties and objections with which this course was beset. I was not qualified to form any 
definite estimate of the philological value of those masses of Chinese Buddhist texts which made up 
the bulk of the hidden library. Their contents were, no doubt, to be found in the complete editions 
of the Chinese 7/7#ffaka, printed in Korea and Japan. Suill less could I profitably attempt to 
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select those texts which were likely to possess antiquarian or literary interes. The removal of Impossi- 


whole cart-loads of manuscripts would inevitably lead to the whole transaction becoming public, and 

this was likely to compromise my chances of further work elsewhere. As regards Tun-huang itself, 

there was a special reason to avoid anythiny that might arouse religious resentment with its possibly 

serious consequences; for I knew through my Mandarin friends of the popular unrest, caused 
» Cf, regarding this embroidery picture, below, pp. 895 5q- 
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locally by certain fiscal measures, which within a month after my departure actually found vent in 
a serious outbreak, and which it would have been obviously unwise to precipitate by any action 
on my part. i 

I decided, nevertheless, rather to face these risks than forgo the endeavour to rescue the whole 
hoard, Though Chiang Ssii-yeh did not conceal from me misgivings justified by his knowledge of 
local conditiuns, he loyally did his best to persuade the Tao-shih that removal of the collection to 
a ‘temple of learning’ in India, or in the land of those who held sway of the ancient home of 
Buddhism, would be an act which might well be approved as pious. The big sum I had authorized 
Chiang to offer for the collection, if ceded in bulk (40 ‘horseshoes’ of silver, about Rs, 5,000, which 
I should have been prepared to double if need be), was used by him as a powerful argument. It 
would enable Wang to retire to his native province and a life of peace, if Tun-huang should become 
too hot for him. Or else he might spend it all on new structures for religious use near the cave- 
temple, which by his restoration he could claim to have annexed as his own with all its contents 
known or unknown, and thus secure much-increased merit and glory. 

Arguments and pleadings proved vain. Having before resignedly closed his eyes to my 
gathering whatever I thought of special artistic or antiquarian interest, the ‘l'ao-shih now manifestly 
became frightened by the prospect of losing his precious ‘Chings’ as a whole. A display of sulky 
petulance on his part made, for the first time, our relations become somewhat strained, and only by 
very careful handling did we obviate what threatened to become a breach. The Tao-shih persisted 
in urging with all signs of sincere anxiety that any deficiency in those piles of sacred texts was 
bound to be noticed by his patrons, whose publicly recorded subscriptions had helped him to clear 


and restore the temple; this would lead to the loss of the position which he had built up for 


himself in the district by the pious labours of eight years and to the destruction of his life’s task. 
Former scruples reasserting themselves, he reproached himself for having given up sacred objects 
which his patrons had as much right to control as he had, and doggedly asserted the need of 
consulting them before taking any further step. 

These discussions, carried on intermittently, helped to gain time for the clearing of the newly 
disclosed mixed bundles, and by the evening of the second day it was completed. But when 
I returned early next morning in order to start the close search of the regular Chinese bundles for 
any remnants of Central-Asian texts or other relics of special interest that might be hidden among 
their rolls, I found to my dismay that the priest, seized by a fit of perturbation and qualms, had 
found strength to shift back overnight almost the whole of them to their gloomy hiding-place. The 
exertion which this coup had cost him only added to the sullenness of his temper. But the quantity 
of valuable paintings, non-Chinese manuscripts, and other relics already removed gave us a material 
advantage. This, and the Tao-shih’s unmistakable wish to secure a substantial sum of money for 
new building operations that he contemplated, led at last to what I could well consider a substantial 
success in our protracted diplomatic struggle. The agreement arrived at assured me fifty compact 
bundles of Chinese, and five of Tibetan, text rolls, besides all my selections from the ‘mixed’ 
bundles which had passed: through my hands. The payment made for all these acquisitions 
amounted to four ‘horseshoes’ of silver, or about Rs. 500. When I now survey the wealth of 
archaeological materials alone that I carried away for this sum, the bargain may well seem great 
beyond credence. 

The experience gained of the Tao-shih's pusillanimous frame of mind made me doubly anxious 
to lose no time in removing the heavy loads of Chinese and Tibetan rolls. So far it had been my 
devoted Chinese secretary who night by night struggled to my tent with the loads of my daily 
‘selections. But the new task being wholly beyond his strength, I sought help on this occasion 
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from Ibrahim Bég and Tila Bai, another trusted old follower. Two midnight tips which they 
made to the temple with Chiang, under the screening shadow of the steep river-bank, allowed the 
huge sackfuls to be safely removed to my store-room without any one, even of my own men, having 
received an inkling. Prolonged absence from his clients in the oasis had caused the nervousness 
of Wang Tao-shih to increase. So as soon as our transaction was completed he hastened to resume 
his seasonal begging tour in the district. 

In order to assuage his spiritual scruples as well as I could, and to give visible proof of grateful 
attachment to my ‘ patron saint's’ memory, I had previously arranged through the priest to have 
one of the abandoned smaller shrines in the southern group of grottoes redecorated with a new clay 
image of Hsilan-tsang. The Tun-huang sculptor’s work in due time produced an artistic eyesore, 
but widely advertised by the Tao-shih it helped to dispe! suspicions about my long visit. So when 
a week later he returned I found him reassured that the secret had not been discovered, and that 
his spiritual influence, such as it was, had suffered no diminution. Thus it became possible to make 
him stretch a point further and allow me to acquire some twenly more bundles of Chinese 
manuscripts, with supplementary selections from the ‘mixed’ bundles, against an appropriate 
donation for his temple. When later on I proceeded to the packing, the manuscript acquisitions 
filled seven cases, such as horses could carry, while five more were required to hold the paintings, 
decorated textiles, and other miscellaneous relics. The safe packing of the painted silks proved to 
be a very delicate task needing great care, and I was glad to utilize for it the days when sand- 
storms made photographic work in the caves impossible. The risk of causing suspicion in Tun- 
huang by a sudden large order of cases was avoided by the precaution I had taken to bring some 
‘empties’ to the site and by securing the rest by discreet instalments, 

The forethought ancl care bestowed on such necessary safeguards did not remain unrcquited, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing that the shy Tao-shih, honest in his own way, now breathed freely 
again. It seemed almost as if in a dim way he recognized that it was a pious act on his part to let 
me rescue for Western scholarship as much as circumstances would permit of those ancient Buddhist 
relics which local ignorance would allow to lie here neglected or to be lost in the end. When 
T finally took my departure from the ' Halls of the Thousand Buddhas’, his quaint, sharp-cut face 
had resumed its customary expression of shy but self-contented serenity. We parted in fullest 
amity. But the most gratifying proof I received of the peaceful state of his mind was when, on my 
return to Anchsi four months later, he agreed to give up, for that ‘temple of learning’ in the 
distant West of which I had told him so often, another big share of the Chinese and Tibetan 
manuscripts in the shape of over two hundred and thirty compact bundles. How this was success- 
fully achieved through Chiang Ssit-yeh’s persuasive diplomacy and in perfect secrecy has been told 
in my Personal Narrative.t But it was only when all the twenty-four cases heavy with manuscripts 
rescued from the priest's precarious keeping, and the five more filled with paintings and other art 


remains from the same hoard, had been safely deposited in the British Museum that I ¢ould feel 
true relief, 


Section 1V.—SUBSEQUENT INVESTIGATIONS OF THE DEPOSIT 


In giving above so full an account of my efforts and labours at the old library hidden away in 
Wang Tao-shih’s temple I was guided mainly by two considerations. On the one hand, it was 
regard for the exceptional importance which may be claimed for this great deposit of early 
manuscripts and art remains, probably the largest ever brought to light in modern times within the 

* See Desert Cathav, ii. p. 339- 
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limits of Central Asia or the Far East. On the other, the fact of my having been the first 
European scholar to see and partially examine it é stfw has imposed upon me the obligation of 
recording in detail whatever observations I made concerning the conditions in which these relics 
had survived, and also whatever information may be useful to explain the character and extent of 
the collection I succeeded in bringing away. The same quasi-antiquarian reasons make it appear 
desirable for me to supplement this chapter by brief notes about the fortunes undergone by the 
contents of this remarkable hoard since my visit to it 

It was a most happy circumstance, and one for which all students of ancient China have 
particular reason to feel grateful, that just within a year alter my own first visit to the ‘ Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas ' the ancient remains at the site, including all those I had been obliged to leave 
behind in Wang Tao-shih’s cave, came to be examined by a scholar so exceptionally qualified for 
their full elucidation, especially on the Sinologist side, as Professor Paul Pelliot. This distinguished 
French savant, entrusted with an archaeological mission in Eastern Turkestan and Western China, 
had first received information about the Chrien-fo-tung évouvar//e from cultured Chinese officials of 
high rank whom he met during his stay at Urumchi in the autumn of 1907.1. Having fixed his 
attention from the start upon the detailed exploration of this site, he reached Tun-huang at the 
beginning of February, 1908. There he put himself into touch with Wang Tao-shih alter a pre- 
liminary visit to the caves, and on March 3 he secured access from him to the rock-cut chamber 
where the hoard continued to be kept. 

The remarkably wide range and critical thoroughness of his attainments made it easy for 
Professor Pelliot to realize at once the great importance of the manuscript treasures still left there. 
This was particularly the case with regard to different classes of texts represented among the 
Chinese rolls which formed the great bulk, With an energy and persevering zeal fully equal to his 
great Sinologist knowledge he threw himself into the task of effecting a rapid scrutiny of all these 
masses of rolls. Crouching within the small chamber itself, he completed this for what he estimates 
at a total of about 15,000 separate texts, notwithstanding the additional difficulties created by the 
fragmentary state of so many among them. Complete unfolding and examination, he believes, 
would have taken at least six months, but, proceeding at a rate which amounted to about 1,000 
rolls per diem for the first ten days or so, he succeeded in picking out any non-Chinese manuscript 
remains on detached leaves or rolls that turned up, and all those many Chinese texts which for 
philological, antiquarian, or other reasons appeared to offer special interest. 

Wang Tao-shih appears to have observed towards M. Pelliot more or Jess the same attitude as 
in my case. There is little doubt, however, that he must have meanwhile gained a good deal 
more assurance through the experience of his previous transaction with me. It had provided 
welcome funds for his cherished pious building activity, and yet, owing to the strict discretion 
observed on our part, Jeft him in undiminished control of the bulk of his precious bundles and in 
full enjoyment of his local reputation." Whatever his motives and calculations may have been, he 


"See Bulletin du Comite’ de PAs francaise, janvier 
3900, p. 21. This number of the periodical, pp. 11-24, re- 
producea the Conférence de M. Paul Peltiot, delivered on 
December ro, 1909, at the Sorbonne, and furnishes in it 
@ general account, the fullest at present accessible, of 
Professor Pelliot’s expedition, illustrated by excellent photo- 
grapha of M. Nouette. 

Professor Pelliot’s labours at Chiien-fo-tung form the 
subject of a very interesting preliminary report, prepared al 
the site under the date of March 28, 908, and published in 


M. Pelliot’s article Une dibliothigue médiévale retrouvee au Kan. 
sou, B.EF.E.O., viii (1908), pp. gor-ag. It is from this 
article Uhat the information so far available about his opera- 
lions at the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang is mainly 
derived. 

* Considering what I knew of Wang Tao-shih’s qaaint 
diplomacy, and in view of the pious interests he obviously 
wished to serve, I could not [cel surprised at his having kept 
M. Pelliot from forming a correct estimate both as to the 
length of time during which he had allowed me to search his 
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was still unwilling to listen to any proposals implying a cession en 4/oc; but he allowed Professor 
Pelliot to remove all his ‘ selections’ against an appropriate compensition.* 

I need not emphasize here the high value of the selected materials thus safely transferred to 
Paris. Nor is this the place to assess the value of the manifold fruitful researches which they have 
rendered possible for a brilliant group of French Orientalist scholars. But there are two points 
having a direct archaeological bearing with regard to which M. Pelliot’s researches have furnished 
collateral evidence of such particular value as to call for mention here. Both points concern the 
important question as to the approximate date when the deposit of manuscripts and other relics 
was finally walled up. This question had already received careful consideration from Professor 
Pelliot while working on the spot, and it is a matter of no small gratification to me that the 
reasoned conclusion to which he was led entirely accords with the one I have explained above.‘ 
This I had occasion publicly to record when I embodied my original notes in the lecture that 
I delivered before the Royal Geographical Society in March, 1909, long before I became acquainted 
with M. Pelliot’s paper.’ Just as the many dated documents found in the ‘mixed’ bundles had 
enabled me ‘to determine that the walling-up of the chamber must have taken place soon after 
A.D. 1000’, so Professor Pelliot, too, primarily lays stress upon the fact that the latest sten-haos 
borne by the Chinese documents which he examined are those corresponding to the periods 
A.b. 976-83 and A.D. 995-97, within the first two reigns of the Sung dynasty. He adds: ‘De 
plus, il n'y a pas, dans toute la bibliothéque, un seul caractére sv-Are, 11 est done évident que la 
niche a été murée dans fa premiégre moitié du x1° sitcle, et probablement a l'époque de la conquéte 
Si-hia qui eut lieu vers 1035.’ 

Professor Pelliot's Sinologue knowledge enabled him to recognize clear evidence of the 
decadence which took place in the Chinese civilization of Tun-huang during the tenth century in the 
careless writing of the documents belonging to that period. Together with the distinctly inferior 
paper which I, too, had soon learned to recognize, it provides a safe criterion for distinguishing such 
manuscripts as the monks of that late epoch still produced from the fine calligraphic rolls of the 


hoard and aa to the extent and character of my ‘selections’ ; 
see Une bibtiothigue miditoak, BEF.E.0., 1908, p. 605. 
M. Pelliot was himself enabled to rectify his impressions when, 
for the best part of two weeks in Jane, tgto, he gave the 
Greal benefit of his expert, if rapid, examination to the 
Chinese manuscripts brought back by me from Wang's cave. 
He then arrived at the estimate recorded below (see p. 917) 
that they comprise aboul 3,000 rolls, complete or of conaider- 
able dimensions, and about 5,000-6,000 detached pieces, 
i.e. documents, or fragments of texts, 

Nor would it be, perhaps, right to blame the good priest 
too much for having apparently misled M. Pelliot as to the 
payments made by we and the manner in which he received 
them. To the credit of bis personal honesty I may here 
mention that, on my second visit in 1914, be took special 
care lo produce the public accounts of his shrine, showing that 
all sume he had received from me had been duly entered for 
ite benefit and none kept back for private ase. So, in spite 
of his queer diplomatic auempts, I retain my belief in Wang’s 
genuine devotion to his chosen pious task There was 
abundant evidence of tbe use to which he had pat all those 
silver ‘horseshoes ’ in the pile of new shrines and pilgrims’ 
quarters I saw in 1914 crected in front of his cave-temple. 

* Ct. Conférence de Al. Petit, Bulictin du Comite ce C Asie 


rs 19%0, p. 21. M. Pelliot there estimates the quantity of 
his selectins at about one-third of what he found in the 
chamber. Of the approximate total of 1,130‘ library’ bundles 
which I counted on clearing it out there ought to have remained 
at the time of his visit about 860 bundles. 

Of the great variety of the Chinese materials rescued in 
M. Pelliot’s selections, and the extreme interest which many 
‘among them offer for Sinologue studies and research in other 
direciions also, the vivid glimpses presented in M. Pelliot’s 
paper, BEFE.O,, 1908, pp. 508 eqq, convey a siriking 
impression. This is fully borne out by such particular 
Chinese texts ax be, partly in collaboration with M. Chavannes, 
has hitherto been able lo publish from his collection, 

For a summary indication of the number of tet pieces in 
Brahmi and Uigur (or Sogdian) scripts, see BAF_£.O,, 
1908, p. 507. These have supplied materials for quite 
a series of imporant papers by MM. Gauthiot, Meillet, 
Pelliot, and Sylvain Lévi, in the Jowrnal Aniahique, Mémoires 
de la Socitéé de Linguaistique, etc. 

* See above, pp, 830 5g. 

* Cl my Explorations in Central Asia, Geogr, Journal, 
1909, July, September, p. 42 of reprint. 

* CI. Pelliol, 2.£.F£.0,, viii. pp. 506. 
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seventh and eighth centuries with their beautifully smooth and tough paper. M. Pelliot rightly 
emphasizes the fact, illustrated also by the later dated paintings in my collection, that this steady 
decay must have been well advanced before the Hsi-hsia, or Tangut, conquest. The entire absence 
of any Hsi-hsia writing among the contents of the walled-up chamber was noted by us both, But 
it is a discovery made by Professor Pelliot elsewhere on the site which gives to this negative 
evidence its distinct chronological weight, and to which special attention must be called here. 

On clearing two late grottoes belonging to the northernmost detached group and decorated in 
pure Tibetan style, he found there some torn manuscript and printed remains of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century in Chinese, Mongolian, and Tibetan, and, besides a little of Brahmi, also some 
fragments of Hsi-hsia prints.’ This discovery makes the total absence of the Hsi-hsia script among 
those thousands of texts and documents in Wang's cache all the more significant. But even more 
important is the help it offers for clearing up what otherwise might appear a serious antiquarian 
puzzle. Among the materials that I secured from that deposit there are, as mentioned above, 
a small number of Uigur texts in the form of books, stitched ancl folded after the Western fashion, 
and all remarkably well preserved (for specimens see Plates CLXIII-CLXV)."% Two of them are 
written on one side of sheets of thin paper, of a kind not otherwise met with among the contents of the 
deposit, but recalling that found in Chinese prints of later times. In one of the manuscript booklets, 
Ch, xix. 003 (Plate CLXV), containing like the rest a Buddhist text translated from Chinese into 
Uigur Turkish, Dr. (now Sir) E. Denison Ross, who had undertaken a detailed examination of all 
our Uigur texts, discovered a colophon in which he recognized, as he belicved, a date corresponding 
with a.p. 1350, In the course of the discussion which followed a paper on ‘ Western Manichaeism 
and the Turfan Discoveries’, read by Mr. Legge in 1912 at the Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. Ross 
mentioned this dated colophon, and expressed the conclusion that it proved the Chiien-fo-tung hoard 
to have been walled up at least three hundred years later than M. Pelliot and 1 had assumed. 

Not having received previous information of Dr. Ross's interesting discovery, and being away 
in India at the time, I had not been able to inquire more closely into the chronological problem thus 
raised before Dr. Ross, after further consideration, saw reason to modify his conclusion." From 
information communicated to him by Professor Pelliot it appeared that the grottoes of the northern- 
most group belonging to the Mongol period had been searched by Wang Tao-shih subsequent to 
his great discovery of 1900, and that he had found in them a few manuscripts. Two of these small 
caves of later date remained untouched by Wang's ' treasure-seeking’ operations, and on clearing 
these M. Pelliot only came upon remains of manuscripts and prints dating from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, as previously mentioned, some of which were Uigur. Thus the explanation 
naturally offers itself that the Uigur booklet containing the colophon supposed to be of a.p. 1350 
and probably also the other Uigur texts in book form are likely to represent specimens of Wang's 
later finds there which the priest, owing to their particularly good preservation, thought fit to add 
to the great book store of his original érouvas/le, 

From this explanation, which is supported by Protessor Pelliot's close knowledge of the local 
conditions, { see no reason to dissent. It satisfactorily accounts for the presence in the repository 
of all those undoubtedly old remains of a few books which are manifestly later in origin. That the 
priest had actually used the small chamber as a place of deposit in the way assumed is proved with 
certainty in the case of the small Taoist treatise printed under the Emperor Kuang Hsti (a. p. 1875— 
1908) which M. Pelliot mentions having found there.* With the explanation just given the con- 

"CE Pelliot, 2.8.F-E.O,, viii. P+ 629, postscript in foot- * * Sce Rose, Zhe Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, /.R.A.S., 


hote. 1913, PP. 434 949- 
™ See above, p. 618; also below, p. ga3. * Cr BEF.E.O., 1908, p. 506. 
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ditions in which 1 found the Uigur books in question are in full accord. The two ‘mixed’ bundles 
in which, as my notes taken at the time show, they turned up came from the top of the solid pile of 
regular ‘library ’ packets, and were but loosely wrapped up in large sheets of canvas once painted. 
The bundle Ch. xix, from which the Uigur book with the colophon apparently dated came, was 
handed out to me, as I distinetly remember, practically open, and the Uigur books were lying 
exposed on the top. In addition to them it contained big packets of Tibetan Pothi leaves, of 
different sizes and all mixed in confusion, besides smal! parcels, tightly fastened, of votive rags in 
a variety of fabrics. 

Summing up the facts just stated, there appears to be a strong presumption that the dated Uigur 
book and those of similar character represent an addition made to the old deposit between 1900 and 
1907, just like the modern Taoist print above referred to, It is, of course, impossible definitely to 
prove that they are the on/y additions received by the hoard during those years in which, as we 
know, it was kept accessible for occasional visitors, repeatedly disarranged, and drawn upon for 
presents to donors and persons of consequence.’® But considering that the close search made by 
M. Pelliot and that which, in the case of my own collection, was subsequently carried out at the 
British Museum have failed to bring to light among those many thousands of texts and documents 
any others of probably later origin, it must appear very unlikely that any other additions actually 
occurred within those few years following the discovery of 1900. The same argument holds good 
also, as far as archaeological reasoning can go, against any theory which would assume that the 
deposit was walled up at some date later than the early part of the eleventh century, and, perhaps, 
was reopened and closed again between that period and the year 1900. But it must be admitted 
that the antiquarian evidence available for the éerminus ad guem is not such as would be accepted 
as conclusive in a court of law. Nor would it be reasonable to expect this, considering the con- 
ditions under which the discovery of 1900 actually took place and those since prevailing at 
the site.” 

It only remains for. me to relate briefly the fortunes of the still very considerable stock of the 
old library which remained in Wang Tao-shih’s keeping after M. Pelliot's visit The news of the 
important Chinese manuscripts discovered and brought away by him had quickly spread among men 
of learning in China, through the report published at Hanoi and probably otherwise also. During 
Professor Pelliot's stay at Peking in the early part of 1909, Chinese scholars of the capital, including 
a learned viceroy, had eagerly studied and photographed any precious manuscripts that he had kept 
with him.’ So it did not take long before an order was issued by the central Government directing 
the prompt transmission of the whole library to the capital, a substantial sum in compensation being 
decreed for those in charge of the temple. 

The information I received on my return to Tun-huang in March, 1914, left little doubt as to 
the characteristic manner in which this well-intentioned order from headquarters had been carried 
out, apparently towards the close of 1909 or soon after. According to the statement of Wang 
Tao-shih, who hastened to welcome me back as an old and cherished patron, the large sum of 
money assigned in compensation to his temple had completely vanished en route, being duly 
absorbed, no doubt, in its transit through the different Ya-méns, The whole collection of manuseripts 

" Cl. Pelliol, BLF.£.0., 1908, P- 506. quasi-legal aspect of the question. I may, however, rectify 
" The explanations here given render it unnecessary a statement (p. 695, clause 2) which is due to some mis- 


specially to discuss the remarks made by the late Mr. H. apprehension, There is nothing in my narrative—Desert 
Amedroz in hia note, /.2.A.S., 1913, pp. 694 sqq., with Cathay is meant—justifying the belief that the manuscript 


reference to Dr. Ross's above-quoted statement. Based as 
they necessarily are on preliminary information obtained 
second-hand, they can touch only what may be called the 


dated a.p. 1350 ' came out of one of the “compact bundles” 
piled in the walled-up library *. 
™ Cl, Bulletin du Comité de f Aste fr., 1910, pp. 23 6q. 
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was taken away in carts, packed in a very perfunctory fashion, and after some delay at the Tun- 
huang Ya-mén started on its long way to Peking. A good deal of pilfering was known to have 
occurred already while the carts were kept waiting at Tun-huang, as proved by the bundles of fine 
Buddhist text rolls of T'ang times which were brought to me for sale there, and acquired at modest 
rates. The guarding of the convoy must have been equally careless further on, as similar oppor- 
tunities for rescuing relics of the great cache were also offered to me at Su-chou and Kan-chou, 
Other packets of Ch'ien-fo-tung rolls must have been carried away into Hsin-chiang, where | was 
shown a number of such old manuscripts at different Ya-méns and could myself secure some more 
from Chinese petty employés, etc. I must leave it to others to ascertain how much of the original 
collection actually arrived in Peking, and what care it has found there. 

In view of the official treatment which Wang Tao-shih's cherished store of ‘Chings’ had thus 
suffered, 1 did not feel surprise at his now expressing bitter regret that he had not possessed the 
courage and wisdom to accept the big offer I had made in 1907 through Chiang Ssii-yeh for the 
whole collection. His devout cient2/e among the Tun-huang population, seeing how well he had 
laid out the sums received, first from myself and then from Pei Ta-jén, i.e. M. Pelliot, in building 
new gaudy chapels and a large, comfortable hospice, seemed to agree in sharing his feelings. They, 
no doubt, fully approved too of the shrewd precaution which the honest Taoist monk had taken against 
the official spoliation of the temple becoming too complete. Before the removal above referred to, 
supposed to be wholesale, took place, he had managed to store away in a safe place a nest-egg, as 
it were, of such Chinese manuscripts as he conceived to be of special value. It must have been 
considerable in extent; for even after what Mr. Tachibana in 1911 had been able to acquire from 
this reserve store, there remained enough to allow me to carry away, as a fruit of my renewed 
pilgrimage to the site, five cases filled with Chinese manuscript rolls, most of them in a particularly 
good state of preservation. That the donation made in return to the shrine had to be raised in 
proportion to the increased fame of the original hoard is obvious—and equally also the doubt 
whether the reserve has even now become completely exhausted. And here ‘the Prieste’s Tale’ 
from the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas may fitly end for the present. . 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PICTORIAL REMAINS FROM THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS 


Section .—RECOVERY AND STUDY OF THE PAINTINGS 


Awmonc all the varied contents of the walled-up chapel with which the hurried ‘excavation’ 
described in the preceding chapter had acquainted me, there were none of which I could more easily 
recognize the interest and value than the mass of pictorial representations embedded in miscel- 
laneous bundles and within packets of manuscript rolls. It was fortunate in more than one way 
that Wang Tao-shih’s attitude towards this class of relics was one of indifference. Neither their 
artistic merit nor their religious character seemed to make any special appeal to him, and this greatly 
facilitated my ‘selection’. Thus, in spite of the difficulties attending my rapid search, I succeeded 
in carrying away for my collection by far the greatest portion of all that the hiding-place had pre- 
served in the way of paintings, drawings, and similar art remains. This and the wider interest 
which may be claimed for them justify our turning to them in the first place. 

In the course of that harried gathering in Wang Tao-shih's shrine it was impossible to spare 
time for any closer inspection of these fine relics of Buddhist pictorial art. But the condition in 
which I discovered them, and the trouble which their subsequent safe packing cost me, made me 
feel doubly grateful at the time for the chance of rescuing them from the priest's careless handling. 
The majority of them were painted on very fine silk, some of gauze-like texture, the material of the 
rest being either linen or paper. The prevailing use of the more precious material, silk, was 
gratifying in itself; for I soon realized that superior care and technique in the painting ordinarily 
accompanied it. But equally clear it was that the fineness of the material had exposed these 
pictures to increased risks of damage and greatly added to the difficulties of safe transport and 
examination. Some of the narrow painted banners first recovered from ‘miscellaneous’ bundles 
were found, indeed, neatly rolled up, and the pliable and soft condition that their silk material had 
retained allowed them to be unfolded with ease. Embedded amidst votive rags, crumpled-up 
papers, and the like, their fabrics had been protected from pressure and consequent hardening. 

But pictures emerging from other bundles had fared far worse. Those found tucked away 
among the heavy Chinese rolls of regular ‘library bundles’ showed plainly under what crushing 
weight they had lain for centuries. Pressure had turned them into tight little packets, so hard and 
brittle that their delicate fabric would break or flake off at any attempt to open them on the spot. 
The big silk paintings, ranging as examination has since shown to over seven feet in height, had 
necessarily suffered much more damage from this compression of close on nine hundred years and 
from the neglect that they are likely to have undergone before. Some appeared to have been 
folded up at the time of their deposition in a more or less regular fashion. But I could not open 
out even these completely from fear of increasing the damage they had already undergone at the 
creases.' Most of the large pictures, however, or of the fragments once forming part of them 


' The damage caused by this original folding and creasing reproduced, e.g. in PL. 1.V11, LX, LXIN, LXVIIL, LXX, etc. 
can be seen only too plainly in some of the large paintings 
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presented themselves merely as shapeless hard packets of crumpled-up silk of which it was quite 
impossible to determine the contents." Such inspection as was possible at the time in the case of 
others furnished ample proof, in the shape of dirt-encrustation, rough stitching, coarse paper-backing, 
and similar repairs, of the fact that mafy of these large paintings had been exposed, for a long time 
before their final deposit, to neglect and damage from incense smoke, dust, and the like. 

The careful packing of all these convolutes of often extremely brittle fine silk proved a difficult 
task, and still more their opening out when they had safely reached the British Museum. Fortu- 
nately all the technical resources of the Department of Prints and Drawings were made available 
for this task, and its labours, extending over more than six years, succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties. Most of the paintings, whether big or small, had to undergo a special chemical treat- 
ment before they could be safely opened out by expert hands and made accessible for examination.™ 
Many surprises attended this portion of the work; for from some of the least promising convolutes, 
when their contents of crinkled and friable silk had been restored to their original condition of 
suppleness, there came to light unsuspected pieces of fine paintings, often of great artistic value, 
even when fragmentary. In this way portions missing in some large composition were occasionally 
recovered from a different conglomeration of what looked like dirt-encrusted silk rags. 

After the painted surface had been cleaned with extreme care, each painting on silk had to be 
strengthened to make it quite safe for handling. The small silk banners were temporarily mounted 
on a fine gauze with large meshes which allowed the reverse surface, in their case also usually 
painted, to be examined, and they were subsequently fixed under sheets of glass. The large 
compositions had to be first provisionally backed and mounted with thin sheets of Japanese paper, 
which made it possible to roll them up in the traditional fashion of the Far East for convenient 
keeping. It was while they were in this stage that most of the silk paintings shown in the plates 
of the present publication had to be reproduced during the years 1g11 and 1912.2. The final 
mounting of these hundreds of paintings on a permanent background of suitably chosen Japanese 
silk stretched over a light wooden frame was a further task requiring much care and time, and 
owing partly to the effects of the war it is not quite completed even now (1917). For the publication 
referred to below the later date fortunately permitted the selected specimens of paintings to be 
teproduced in their final mounting, which does better justice to their character as works of art.‘ 

All these protracted labours have been carried on under constant and careful supervision, 
mainly that of Mr. Laurence Binyon. To his unfailing knowledge and care, and to the help given 
by Sir Sidney Colvin at the beginning, all students of these fine remains of Buddhist art owe 
gratitude for the ease with which they can now be examined. Any attempt at restoration has been 
scrupulously avoided. But it has not always been possible to retain what remained of the outer 
border in plain silk or other cloth which originally framed the larger silk paintings and served for 
their hanging ; for the contraction undergone by this different material would have endangered the 
preservation of the painted surface when it was mounted.’ In a few cases the original border was 
replaced by strips of suitable Japanese brocade applied after the traditional Kakemono fashion 
and plainly indicating its modern date. The methods of preservation and treatment above 


* For a specimen of such a packet, unopened, containing 
the painting Ch. 00350, see Pl. LXXVI; also Ch, lviii. 006 in 
Journal of Indian Art, October, 912. 

” Regarding the very valuable assistance rendered in this 
work by the lale Mr. S. W. Litejohn, cf. Burlingfon Magasine, 
1918, p. 19. 

© See, e.g., Pl. LVI, LX, LXI, LXIL, LXIV, LXVUI-LXX, 
LXXIV, ete. In PI. LVI, LVII, LIX, the paintings are shown 


as finally mounted on silk. 

* Thus Pl. 1XII1 may be compared with the reproduction 
of the same painting in TAowsand Buddhas, Pl. XVI. 

* Such original borders, or remains of them, arc seen, 
e.g. in Pl LVM, LVI, LX-EXVOI, EXXOL Pl, 1X illustrates 
a case where the original border had to be severed in places 
before even provisional mounting of the painted silk was 
possible withoul damage. 











go9. CENTRAL PAINTED PANEL SHOWING WESTERN PARADISE SCENE ON NORTH WALL OF 
CAVE CH. IIL A, CHIEN-FO-TUNG. 








aio. CENTRAL PAINTED PANEL, REPRESENTING AMITABHA’S PARADISE, ON NORTH WALL O1 
CAVE IV, CH'LEN-FO-TUNG. 





The side scenes represent Ajatasatru’s story and Queen Vaidehi’s meditations 
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WEST SIDE OF CAVE CH, VI, CHIEN-FO-TUNG 
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described have been followed also mutatis mutandés in the case of the paintings on linen and paper. 
But while to the cheaper and less delicate material usually corresponds a lower grade of artistic 
merit, on the other hand the greater strength of the material has helped to reduce the labour 
involved in the safeguarding of these paintings. 

The far-reaching artistic interest of these pictorial remains and their importance for the 
history of Buddhist worship and iconography in Central Asia and the Far East had already greatly 
impressed me when I first beheld them in their original place of deposit. But only as the progress 
of the work of preservation at the Hritish Museum revealed more and more the wealth and variety 
of al) these materials could I fully realize the many points of novel intcrest—and the problems, 
too—which they raised, and the extent and difficulties of the labours which their detailed study and 
interpretation would need. In view of the archaeological evidence furnished by the place and 
conditions of discovery and by the dates then read on some of the paintings, it was clear that these 
pictorial remains mostly belonged to the Tang period and the century immediately following it. 
Equally certain it was that they represented almost exclusively divinities and sacred scenes of 
Mahayana Buddhism as then prevailing on the western confines of China. Features derived 
directly from Graeco-Buddhist art, marks of the change it had undergone on its passage through 
Central Asia or Tibet, and the powerful impress of the art of China itself were all plainly traceable, 
though to a varying extent, in the subjects and style of the different paintings. 

This mixture of influences was bound to give a special interest to the mass of new materials, 
but also to increase the difficulty of their proper analysis. As far as their character as works of art 
was concerned, the preponderance of Chinese taste and style was unmistakable from the first. The 
collection obviously derives additional value from this fact; for scarcely any genuine specimens of 
Chinese painting of the T'ang period were previously known to have survived. But at the same 
time the student is thus deprived of the guidance which contemporary works of Chinese religious 
art might have afforded. On the iconographic side, too, it soon became clear that the varied 
imagery displayed by the paintings, though in the main based on Indian conceptions and forms, yet 
bore evidence also of considerable changes and developments undergone on its transition to China 
and after its adoption there. Apart from the help which comparison with the later Mahayana 
Buddhism of the Far East and especially of Japan might offer, the chief hope of guidance for the 
interpretation of this Pantheon lay manifestly in the Chinese inscriptions which many of the silk 
paintings display, whether in the form of cartouches or votive records. They were likely to furnish 
information not merely about donors and dates, but also about the divinities, sacred scenes, etc., 
represented. It was obvious that for this part of my collection a collaborator was needed who with 
special knowledge of Buddhist iconography would combine the qualifications of a Sinologue as well 
as familiarity with Far-Eastern art in general. 

My eager wish to secure such a collaborator was strengthened by the advice received from my 
friend M. Foucher, who in the summer of 1910 was kind enough to examine our paintings as far as 
they had by that time been made available for study, and from his unrivalled knowledge of 
Buddhist iconography to furnish me with brief but most helpful notes on the general classification 
of the subjects treated and on kindred iconographic points. As regards the varied characteristics 
of the art exhibited by the paintings | was fortunate enough to receive very valuable assistance of 
the same kind from Mr. Laurence Binyon, whose expert study of Far-Eastern painting had from 
the first led him to take much appreciative interest in them. 

It was through Mr. inyon's friendly intercession that 1 was offered the chance of securing 
for this very important part of my collection an exceptionally qualified collaborator in the person 
of M. Raphael Petrucci. Already distinguished in more than one field of research, M. Petrucci 
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combined enthusiastic devotion to Far-Eastern art as a eritic, connoisseur, and collector with serious 
Sinologue studies begun under such a master as M. Chavannes. The series of important publica- 
tions bearing on the art of China and Japan which issued in rapid succession from the pen of this 
highly gifted savant* bear eloquent testimony to his eminent fitness for what was bound to prove 
a difficult task. After a prolonged series of visits to the collection in the autumn of i911 
M. Petrucci expressed his willingness to take up the systematic study of our pictorial relics from the 
‘ Thousand Buddhas’, the results to be embodied mainly in an extensive Appendix to the present 
work. I accepted this gratifying offer with deep relief and satisfaction. The task which 
M. Petrucci had set himself and the exhaustive plan upon which he proposed to effect it were 
lucidly set forth in a memorandum which he addressed to me on November 16, 1911, and which will 
be found reproduced below.’ 

During the following two years M. Petrucci devoted protracted labours to the task, closely 
studying the paintings and their inscriptions in the originals or in photographic reproductions 
specially prepared for his use. He also collected voluminous extracts from Chinese Buddhist texts 
likely to throw light on their iconographic purport. As a first result of these studies he was able to 
supply me in 1913 with the draft of his introductory chapter on the votive inscriptions and the 
antiquarian information to be gleaned from them." About the same time or early in 1914 he 
discussed in a separate essay those elaborate compositions, or ‘Mandalas', which form the subject 
of some of the largest and artistically most interesting paintings in the collection.’ In addition to 
the above, M. Petrucci had succeeded in collecting a great mass of textual materials from the 
Chinese Buddhist Canon for the identification of Jataka scenes, individual divinities, etc., which 
appear in the body of the paintings or on their predella-like borders, when the invasion of Belgium 
cut him off from his home at Brussels and all his manuscripts, etc. 

Under the conditions created by the world war M. Petrucci was for nearly two years unable to 
resume his labours on our paintings. For a great portion of this time he was fully occupied with 
voluntarily undertaken hospital duties in connexion with the Belgian Red Cross—for in addition 
to other scientific attainments he was a fully trained medical man. He found, however, occasion 
even then to revisit the collection and to assist with his advice in the proposed arrange- 
ments for its eventual division between the Indian Government and the British Museum. 
Fortunately he had succeeded meanwhile in placing his manuscripts in safety with friends on 
Duteh soil..° At the request that I made after my return to Europe in 1916 M. Petrucci arranged 
to have all the extensive manuscript notes, extracts, etc., bearing on his Appendix copied at 
Leyden under Professor de Vissers’ friendly supervision. The help of the British Foreign 
Office subsequently made it possible to have these voluminous copies safely transmitted to 
M. Petrucci at Paris by the close of the year. 


" It will suffice 10 mention here only the following: Les 
caractéristigues de la peinture japonaise (Revue de !'Université 
de Brurelles, 1907); Les documents de la Mission Chavannes 
(Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles, rg10); La phtlosophi de 
fa nature dans Sart d Extréme-Oricnl, 1910 ; L'art bouddhigue 
en Extréme-Orient dapris les décowvertes récentes (Garetie des 
Beaux-Arts, 1911); Le Kie (seu yuan houa tchouan, traduit et 
commenté (Toung-pao, 1912); Les peintres chinots, 1913; La 
peinture chinoise au muste Cernouschi, 1914 (in collaboration 
with M. Chavannes); Les peinfures bouddhigues de Towen- 
Aouang, Mission Stein (Annales du Musée Guimer, xli: Con- 
férences faites au Musée Guimet en 1914), 1916. 

7 Cf. Appendix Z, 1. 


* This chapler, as finally revised by M. Chavannes after 
M. Petrucci’s death, will be found reproduced below as the 
second ponion of Appendix £. 

” This essay, which appears lo have been intended in 
the first place for separate publication but would, no doubt, 
have been utilized also for the corresponding chapters 
of M. Petrucci’s Appendix, will be found printed below in 
Appendis £, uw. 

© In explanation it may be mentioned that M. Petrucci, 
\hough brought up and educated in France, had inherited 
from his father the status of an Jialian subject, a circumstance 
which during the carly period of the war was of special help 
to him in regard to the above arrangement. 
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To see his materials rescued and made available again for the completion of a cherished task 
was the last satisfaction which Fate would grant to this enthusiastic worker. On my way through 
Paris in May, 1916, I had found him still full of apparent vigour and eagerly bent upon carrying 
through his task. But some months later he began to suffer from an internal ailment, and though 
in the autumn he was still strong enough to lend most willing help towards the preparation of the 
portfolio, The Thousand Buddhas, by which I hoped to make select specimens of paintings from 
the collection accessible to students of Far-Eastern art in adequate reproductions, his condition became 
serious enough to necessitate a grave operation in February, 1917. This he overcame with 
apparent success, only to succumb a week later by a cruel blow of Fate to diphtheritis contracted 
in the hospital. 

How great the loss is which manifold researches bearing on the art and civilization of the Far 
East have suffered through M. Petrucci’s death, still young in years and full of promise for the 
future, has been eloquently recorded by others more competent than myself." Here it is my part 
merely to explain the endeavour made with the kind co-operation of common Sriends to preserve as 
much as possible of M. Petrucci’s work and thus to render the gap left in the present publica- 
tion less conspicuous. The two chapters which he had actually written out, as above mentioned, on 
the votive inscriptions and on the large ‘Mandala’ compositions have been carefully prepared for 
printing by M. Chavannes with the assistance of MM. Foucher and Sylvain Lévi. Mr. A, D. Waley, 
of the British Museum, also lent valuable help by the verification of Chinese inscriptions in the 
originals. The abundant materials M. Petrucci had prepared for the identification of the numerous 
legendary scenes and other sacred subjects represented in a dozen or so of the large paintings, and for 
the elucidation of the inscriptions concerning them, were to be utilized by M, Chavannes in a separate 
volume which he proposed to publish under M. Petrucci’s name and his own in the A/émotres con- 
cernant [Asie orientale of the Académie des Inscriptions, [Since this was written, M. Chavannes 
has, alas, passed away too, and it remains doubtful how much of the materials he had prepared for 
a tribute to the memory of his devoted pupil and friend can be preserved by publication.] In 
addition the present work is to benefit by the expert help of Mr. Binyon, who has kindly under- 
taken to replace the concluding chapter of M. Petrucci’s programme by a contribution dealing with 
the position occupied by our paintings in the evolution of Buddhist Art in the Far East and with 
the varied influences reflected in them from the side of India, Central Asia, and Tibet.'? 

However great is the value which may justly be claimed for all these materials, it is clear that 
they leave me with a heavier obligation in regard to this portion of my Report than I anticipated 
while hoping for the realization of M. Petrucci's programme. That I am able to meet to some 
extent this changed situation I owe mainly to preceding safeguards. In the interest of future and 
more detailed researches by other scholars I had taken care in 1911 to use as many plates as 
available means would allow for the reproduction of characteristic specimens of the different classes 
of paintings, drawings, and woodcuts. For the same reason I took special care to secure a sufficiently 
detailed description of all pictorial materials in order to provide needful guidance also as regards the 
many paintings, cte., that had to be left without illustrations. This Descriptive List, reproduced 
below in Chap. XXV, Section ii, has been prepared mainly by the hand of Miss Lorimer, whose 
devoted help over this task I cannot value too highly. In it has been embodied also much useful 


"" Cf. the notices devoted to the memory of M. Peirucci’s life for section 1 of the Guide to tlle portions of my collections 


anil work in learned periodicals, e.g. Z‘oung-pao, 1917, p. 39t- 

"2 Cf. below, Appendix Z, Iv. A very illuminating if suc- 
cinct review of these questions.so important for the history of the 
development of Chinese pictorial art in general, was furnished 
by Mr. Binyon in rgr4 in the introductory notes he wrote 


then temporarily exhibiled in the British Museum ; sce Guide 
fo an exhibition of paintings, manuscripis and other archao- 
logical objects collected by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan 
(Printed by order of the Trustecs), rgt4, pp. 5 qq. [See 
now also his Jnfroductory Essay to The Thousand Buddhas.] 
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information on artistic points received from Mr. F. H. Andrews and on inscriptions from 
Dr. L. Gilesand Mr. A. D. Waley. and the valuable iconographic indications which expert Japanese 
scholars like Professor Taki and Mr. Yabuki were kind enough to furnish on their visits to the collection. 

For reasons of practical convenience it has been necessary to preserve in this Descriptive List 
the order of the ‘site-mark’ numbers originally given to the objects as they emerged from the 
bundles searched at the cave-temple or subsequently from those which had to be carried off, in bulk 
as it were, to be examined later at the British Museum." It is obvious that with this numerical 
order of entries dependent on chance the Descriptive List itself could not serve for a systematic 
review of the pictorial relics, For this purpose it is necessary to arrange them first into definite 
groups, and by comparison of the individual pieces within each to determine the essential 
characteristics of their iconography and artistic execution. This task was the primary one among 
those to which M. Petrucci had proposed to devote the second main portion of his study." Since 
death has stayed his hand, I feel now compelled to attempt it in the interest of the present work, 
but with a scope necessarily reduced to my restricted competence. 

The serious limitations imposed upon me are obvious. While familiar to some extent with the 
iconography of Graeco-Buddhist art and such remains of Buddhist art in the Tarim Basin as I had 
the good fortune to bring to light myself, I have never found leisure so far for a systematic study of 
the religious art of the Far East or Tibet, nor even for that of Central-Asian Buddhist art as 
displayed by the frescoes, etc, recovered in the northern oases of Chinese Turkestan. To these 
limitations must be added my want of Sinologue qualifications and the fact that the present chapter 
has to be written far away from my collection and solely with such help as Miss Lorimer’s descrip- 
tions, plates, inventory photographs, and memory furnish. May the circumstances already referred 
to and the claims made upon my time by other tasks help to excuse any shortcomings in this 
chapter. 

For the classification of the paintings and drawings I can fortunately avail myself of the 
guidance afforded by M. Petrucci’s memorandum and by the briefer, but equally helpful, notes with 
which M. Foucher favoured me on his visit to the collection in 1910.8 It is certain that 
neither the varying material on which the pictures are painted, silk, linen, or paper, nor such 
differences of style and date as examination may reveal in the present state of our knowledge, would 
form an adequate basis of classification. A grouping by subjects thus becomes necessary, and 
iconographic considerations make the following scheme appear to me the most convenient. 

The first place may be suitably allotted to the silk banners which represent legendary scenes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha. It is significant for these scenes that their treatment is frankly 
and purely Chinese. We shall next proceed to the specifically ‘iconographic’ paintings, which 
divide themselves into two broad categories, according as they are consecrated to individual 
divinities or to whole groups or assemblages of divine figures. Allowing in the former the first 
place, as seems fitting, to the rare representations of Buddhas, we shall then review the far more 
abundant pictures showing different Bodhisattvas, whether alone or with attendants and wor- 
shippers. Among them it will be advisable to treat first the very numerous banners. The single 
divinities shown in them can rarely be definitely identified. But they may conveniently be grouped 
by the type of figure represented, according as it adheres more or less closely to models 


“ The contents of bundles searched at the Thousand marked with consecutive numbers, preceded by 00, afier the 
Buddhas are distinguished by ‘site-martks’ showing small general ‘site-mark’ Ch. (e.g. Ch. 0017, Chi. 00452, etc.) 
Roman numerals (e.g. xxi, xxxviii, lv, etc.) as bundle numbers " Cf. below, Appendix £, I. 
al the beginning. Those objects which were recovered See above, p. 833- 
amongst manuscript bundles, etc., al the British Museum are 
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originally developed in Indian Buddhist art or shows transformation by Chinese art. The larger 
Bodhisattva paintings can again be subdivided by purely iconographic features. A third group, 
well defined both in iconographic character and in style, is formed by the pictures of Lokapalas and 
Dharmapalas (Vajrapinis), which among all divine attendants of Iuddhist mythology have attained 
most popularity in Chinese worship. 

In the second category, that of paintings showing whole groups of celestial figures and mostly 
of larger size, we shall first review those in which assemblages and processions of divinities are 
tepresented. From them we shall turn to the sumptuous and artistically importaat compositions 
which bring before our eyes scenes of Buddhist Heavens, especially the Western Paradise or 
Sukhavali of Amitabha Buddha, with its abundance of heavenly personages and rich display of 
«wasi-mundane pleasures. There will still remain for examination a group of miscellaneous pictures, 
mostly drawings, comprising also a few non-Buddhist subjects, sketches for paintings or frescoes, 
designs of the human figure or of magic purport, and the like. Finally we shall have to devote 
a brief notice to the woodcuts, most of them provided with text or votive inscriptions and affording 
proof of the considerable development which the art of wood-cutting had attained in China at 
a relatively early period. 


Section I.—TIME AND 4//L/£U OF PRODUCTION 


In the preceding section | have fully explained the reasons which render it partly unnecessary 
and partly impossible for me to attempt here any discussion of such general questions of Buddhist 
iconography and art as are raised by our collection of pictures from the Thousand Buddhas. For 
them I must refer the student to those portions of the full memoir planned by M. Petrucci, which 
M. Chavannes’ kind help has succeeded in preparing for publication,' to the essay contributed below 
by Mr. Binyon’s competent pen.’ and to the succinct but stimulating account in which M. Petrucci 
in 1914 had summed up for a wider public the main results of his study of our paintings." Before, 
however, proceeding on the lines above sketched out to a concise survey of the pictorial remains, it 
is desirable that we should acquaint ourselves with the main facts at present ascertainable about the 
time and local »e/iew in which the paintings, etc., were produced; about the purpose they were 
intended to serve, and about the materials and technique used for them. 

As regards the dates and origin of the pictures we receive exact and relatively ample guidance 
(rom the inscriptions which are preserved on a number of them. As M. Petrucci has exhaustively 
treated these in his chapter on the Donors,” it is easy briefly to note here the essential facts. The 
inscriptions, which are all in Chinese and of a votive character, show dates ranging from a. v, 864 to 
983. The latter date closely approaches the commencement of the eleventh century, at which time 
we must assume the chapel to have been walled up.‘ But that there may be among the paintings 
some older ones also seems @ priori very probable. This is suggested by the analogy of the dates 
in many of the Chinese manuscripts from the same deposit which reach back centuries earlier? [t 
must be remembered also that among the larger paintings just those which, judging from their 
superior style and execution, appear to belong to an earlier period have often suffered considerable 
damage, and in consequence have lost their bottom portions together with the inscriptions which they 
are likely to have borne.* 


1 See below, Appendix £; for the publication in the bouddhiguer de Toun-howang (Mission Stein), pp. 115-40, 
Mémoires concernant ¢ Asie orientale, planned by MM. Petrucci Figs. t-11. 


and Chavannes, cf. above, p. 835. ™ See below, Appendix £, 01. 
" See below, Appendix £, Iv. * Cf. above, pp. 820. 827. 
"Ch Annas du Musée Guimef, tome ali (Conférences * See above, p. 821; below, pp. 917 sq. 


faites au Musée Guimet en 1914), R. Pewrucci, Les peiniures * See, e.g., Pl LVI, LVI, LIX, LXII, LXXL 
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On the whole it seems safe to assume that the great mass of the paintings, etc., recovered 
belongs to the two centuries immediately preceding the walling-up of the deposit... We have seen 
above that about a.p. 850 Tun-huang was freed from Tibetan subjection, which had lasted for 
a century, and returned once more to T'ang allegiance." This reassertion of imperial authority may 
reasonably be supposed to have rendered the position of this westernmost outpost of China proper 
more secure, at any rate until the end of the dynasty more than half a century later. Such a period 
of relative peace is likely to have benefited also the places of worship at the Thousand Bucdhas and 
added to their artistic embellishment. 

We know that soon after the downfall of the T'ang Tun-huang and the territory of Kua-chou 
immediately adjoining it once more became isolated from China, and this time for centuries, by the 
growing power of the Uigurs and Hsi-hsia to the east and south-east.” But even before, during the 
interval just referred to, the political and trade relations with the regions under effective imperial 
sway could not have been close; for ever since the loss of the ‘Western regions‘ to the Turks and 
Tibetans Tun-huang had become a mere outlying oasis of no special consequence to the Chinese 
Empire. This alone would have sufficed to remove any doubt as to the essentially local origin of 
the paintings which found their way to the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang as pious gifts during 
the ninth and tenth centuries. But fortunately the paintings themselves also furnish direct evidence 
on this point in the votive inscriptions recording those who offered them for the spiritual benefit of 
dead relatives, or to secure health, peace, prosperity, and similar boons 

In a dozen or so of the inscriptions treated by M. Petrucci those who are named as the donors, 
along with members of their families, are described as officials. That their charges were local is 
made clear in some cases by the description which is given of them.” In half a dozen other cases 
the same may safely be concluded from the fact that the names borne by the donors prove them to 
belong to the Chang 9 and Ts'ao ® families, which we know from historical records to have 
given for centuries its chiefs to the semi-independent petty state formed out of Tun-huang and the 
adjoining territory." Other inscriptions again show us the donors as people of modest position 


7 A parallel of come antiquarian value may be drawn, 
perhaps, from what a passage of Sung Yan's narrative, also 
otherwise interesting, tells us of the pilgrim’s visil, about 
aD. 519, to the Buddhist shrines of Han-mo, cam of Khotan 
(ef. Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yum, p. 14; also Ancient 
Khotan, i. pp. 456 sq., for the position of Han-mo). Among 
the thousands of banners which be caw hung up in them he 
noted that more than one-half were of the period of the Wei 
dysasty (commencing from ap. 386). A great number o! 
the Chinese inscriptions on them recorded dates from a.p. 
495-513, while only one of them dated back to the epoch of 
the Yao Chin (a.0. 384-487). 

* Cf. above, pp. 799, 816 8 

* Ch. Chavannes, Dix inscriptions, pp. t2 ¢q., on the con- 
ditions in which the Chinese envoy to Khotan during a.p. 
938-42 found these outlying territories, always exposed In 
the south to the aggressions of Tibetans also. Yet his report 
clearly brings out the essentially Chinese character of the 
local population; cf. Rémusal, Ville de KAoian, p. 77- 

This isolation from the Empire is strikingly illustrated by 
what M. Petrucci (see Appendix £, U) hes pointed out 
ubout the continued use of a nfen-Ago in a votive inscription 
of a.p. gto, six years alter it had lapsed, and aboul the 
ignorance displayed in another inscription of a.p. 947 a5 lo 





the downfall of the dynasty half a year earlier. 

* Cf. below, Appendix £, I, Les dona/eurs, for the inscrip- 
tions on the woodcuts Ch. c0205, 00185 (PI. CII), and on 
the painting ooro2 (Pl. LX). The name Kua, which 
in the first two occars among the donors’ titles, appears to 
have been given to the command of Tun-huang after the 
restoration of Chinese suzerainty in a.p. 850; cf. Chavannes, 
Dix inscriptions, p. 86, note 1. 

" Cf. M. Petrucci’s abstracts, below, Appendix £, t1, Les 
donateurs, from the inscriptions of Ch. 00101, 00167 (Pl. LXI); 
00185 (PL CIII); liv. 006 (PI. LXIX); Ivil_ 004 (PL LXV); 
Iii. oon (PL LXVINI). For the position held by the Chang 
and Ts‘ao families in the Tun-huang region, cf. Chavannen, 
Dix inscriptions, pp. 12 sq., 80; also below, Appendix 4, V.c, 
and above, p. 817. A member of the Chang family appears 
already in the middle of the fourth century a.p. as the practi- 
cally independent ruler of Liang-chou and the marches west- 
wards; cf. Chavannes, Ancrent Kholan, i. p. §43, note 4. 

The Ts'ao Ydan-chung W IG AB. whom the woodcut 
Ch. 00185. a of 4.b. 947 mentions as ils donor with a long 
string of titles, may have been identical with one of the chief 
officials of Tun-huang who in a.p. 938 mel the Chinese 
envoy sent to Khotan; see Rémusat, Ville de Khotan, p. 77. 
Ch. Iii. 004 shows the close inter-relationship of the two 
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or as monks and nuns, which clearly indicates local production for the paintings presented by 
them.'* 

Notwithstanding all the political vicissitudes to which Tun-huang had been exposed ever since 
T'ang power westwards weakened, and in spite of the great distance separating it from the interior 
of China, the settled population as a whole must have retained unimpaired its Chinese civilization 
and language during the period with which we are here concerned. This is conclusively proved by 
the concordant evidence of the historical notices, scanty as they are ; of the great mass of the manu- 
scripts deposited in the walled-up chapel ; of the votive records whether on stone or pictures, and of 
the character of the last named themselves. It should be noted that the donors of the paintings 
and woodcuts are invariably presented to us as Chinese in dress and features, whether secular or 
monastic. That some weight may be attached to this evidence of the pictorial representations of 
the donors is proved by unmistakable indications of realistic portraiture such as meet our eyes, e.g. 
in the painting Ch. Ivii. oot (Plate LXVII1), where the father is duly shown with his left eye blind, 
or in the fine figure of the donatrix in Ch. lili. 001 (Thousand Buddhas, Plate X ; also title-page). 

At the same time it is certain that Tun-huang, owing to its position on what may not 
inappropriately be called the great cross-roads of innermost Asia, must always have been specially 
accessible to influences coming both from the side of Turkestan in the west and from Tibet in the 
south. That the former had a great and in certain respects predominant share in determining the 
forms which Buddhist iconography presents in the paintings and frescoes of the Thousand Buddhas 
is obvious. But in the present state of our knowledge it appears very difficult, if not impossible, to 
make out how much of that impress of Central-Asian Buddhist art made itself felt locally, and how 
much of it was imported earlier to, and absorbed by, Chinese Buddhism in general. In any case we 
have ample proof left of local visits of Central-Asian Buddhists from the Tarim Basin and the 
adjoining regions to the north and north-east in the numerous manuscripts, found among the hidden 
deposit, in Sanskrit, Khotanese, Kuchean, and Sogdian, as well as in Uigur. 

Considering that Tun-huang had been for fully a century under Tibetan domination and that 
the vicinity of Tibetan tribes macle itself felt also later," the presence of a certain number of 
pictures either showing the influence of Tibetan style or bearing Tibetan legends is no cause for 
surprise.'* A small but interesting group of painted banners, showing Bodhisattva figures 
unmistakably Indian in style and treatment, points to art influence of the more distant south, 
coming probably from Nepal and communicated through Tibet."* Yet, compared either with the 
prolonged political connexion or the considerable mass of Tibetan manuscripts and block-prints 
found in the cave deposit, the proportion of such Tibetan or quasi-Tibetan pictorial gifts must 
appear very limited. The explanation probably is that though monks of Tibetan origin may have 
been established in numbers at the sacred site or have been frequent visitors (as they still are 
nowadays), yet those pious donors who offered paintings for the adornment of the shrines were 
almost exclusively drawn from the local Chinese population or else content to employ local artists. 


great families as late a8 a.p. 983. The historical rBle of the 
Chang and Ts’ao in the Tun-huang region appears to have 
escaped M. Petrucci’s attention, 

I may note here in passing that the appearance of the family 
natne of the Tang dynasty in the designations of the donors of 
the fine painting lv. 0023 (Desert Cathay, ii. Pl. VINI) of an. 864 
is no proof of non-local origin. The Chien-fo-tung inserip- 
tion of a.p. Ag4 (see above, p. 799; Chavannes, Die inscrip- 
sions, pp. 77 3qq-) shows us a member of the imperial family 
settled at Tun-huang as son-in-law of Chang I-ch'so, who 


was its governor and virtua) ruler until about a.n. 867. 

See Appendix Z, 11, Les donateurs, for Ch. xx. 004, 005 ; 
liv. cont ; Lti. 008; Invi. 002, etc. 

™ Cf. above, pp. 816 sq.; Chavannes, Dix snscripiions, 
pp. 12 8q. 

™ Cf. for auch pictures below, pp. 462, 865, 891, Aga; 
Pewucci, Annaler du Musee Guimel, ali. pp. 136 sq. 

™ See as regards this group of ‘ Nepalese’ Bodhisativas, 
below, p. 862; also Petrucci, doc. cil, pp. 137 5q- 
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The time was yet distant when Tibetan style and Lamaistic worship were appreciably to affect the 
decadent Buddhist art of China.'* 

This very restricted nature of Tibetan influence in the art of Tun-huang is confirmed also by 
another observation. I mean the gratifying total absence in the paintings and frescoes of the 
Thousand Buddhas of those Tantric extravagances and monstrous obscenities which are so prevalent 
in the pictorial representations of the later Lamaistic art of Tibet and the regions it has influenced 
northward. A few of the ‘Tibetan’ paintings from Tun-huang show, indeed, the beginning of 
a tendency towards that violent movement, rhythmic torsion of the bodies, and preference for the 
demoniac, which are such striking characteristics of the later Tibetan style." But sober Chinese 
taste and decorum never took kindly to these fantastic aberrations. As M. Foucher very justly 
remarked in the notes referred to above, ‘the Pantheon which the paintings of Tun-huang reveal 
to us was evidently composed for the benefit of donors reasonable in their tastes and under the 
direction of monks still heedful of decency’. 

The votive inscriptions of the pictures which M. Petrucei has discussed in his chapter on the 
donors adequately inform us about the motives from which they were offered." Among them pious 
wishes for the spiritual benefit of dead parents and relatives are quite as prominent as prayers for 
the health and prosperity of the donors and their families. Where we find besides these usual 
objects of supplication also prayers for peace and security of the territory, it is of interest to note 
that the donors are officials of rank and almost always connected with the families Chang and 
Ts‘ao, which, as stated before, furnished Tun-huang with its local chiefs for centuries.” M. Petrucci 
has duly drawn attention to the fact that, by the side of the ideas and wishes proper to true Buddhist 
doctrine or compatible with it, the inscriptions often also express hopes and notions which are 
peculiar to traditional Chinese thought or Taoist in character.” They clearly reflect the beginning 
of that syncretistic process which has produced the strange medley of popular worship and super- 
stition prevailing in modern China, 

It can scarcely be subject to doubt that the practice of offering pictorial representations of 
Buddhist divinities and of scenes of Buddhist mythology at places of worship goes back to the very 
beginning of Mahayana Buddhism in India, if not earlier. But in India itself climatic and other 
adverse causes have not allowed any remains of such pictorial offerings to survive except in the 
form of wall-paintings at the Ajanta caves and a few less important sites. That references to 
portable pictures may be traceable in Indian Buddhist literature, or in records that Chinese pilgrims 
have left of Buddhist shrines in India, is probable. But I cannot spare time to search for such 
references nor even to ascertain whether, and where, they may have been treated. In Central 
Asia, on the other hand, the practice of presenting such pictures at places of Buddhist cult is so 
abundantly attested by archaeological finds from the region of Khotan to Turfan and beyond that 
no detailed references are necessary. It may suffice to mention that the painted panels brought to 
light by me in 1900 Irom image bases of Dandan-oilik shrines were probably the first Central-Asian 
finds of this kind the origin and character of which could be properly authenticated, and that 
Professors Griinwedel and Von Lecoq’s excavations at Turfan sites have subsequently yielded 
remains of paintings on fabrics which in type and subjects closely resemble those recovered in 
such numbers from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang.” 


"© Regarding this growing influence of Tibetan art, which of Ch. oo101, 00185. a, 00205; Ivii. 004. 


appears to assert itself in China specially from the time of the ™ See Appendix Z, 11 (conclusion). 
) 
carly Mongol Emperors onwards, cf. Xokka, No. 311, p. 235- " CI. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 250 -5 for the first Tur- 
Pp. qq. 
"Cf. Petrucci, Annales du Afusee Guimet, xii. p. 137- fan discoveries of paintings on silk and linen made in 1902-3 
"" See below, Appendix Z, 11, Les donateurs, by Professor A. Grinwedel, cf. his /drkuéschars, pp. 67 &qq. 


” Cf, M. Petrucci’s abstracts, dor. ci#., of the inscriptions 
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That all these pictures, whatever their material and whatever the subjects represented, were 
intended to be displayed in the shrines at which they had been offered is definitely proved by the 
interesting record of Sung Yun already referred to. When describing his visit in a.p. §19 to 
a famous Buddhist temple at a site east of Khotan, which I have, as I believe, identified with the 
pilgrimage place of Ulagh-ziarat to the north-west of Domoko,* the pilgrim tells us that ‘the 
banners (oriflammes) and canopies (or hangings) in embroidered silk which are suspended there 
count by tens of thousands; more than half of them are banners of the empire of the Wei’. We 
need not consider here the question whether Sung Yin necessarily means here banners brought 
from China. But what is important to note is his further statement that among the banners bearing 
Chinese inscriptions there were many with dates corresponding to the years .D. 495, §01, and 513; 
‘there was only one banner which, upon examination of its date, proved to be a banner of the 
epoch of the Yao Ch'in [dynasty, a.p. 384-417] 

In this record, for which credit is due to the Chinese traveller's antiquarian instinct, we have 
conclusive proof that it was customary at such Buddhist shrines to preserve votive offerings of 
pictures, and obviously of embroideries, too, for prolonged periods. That this pious custom also 
prevailed at Tun-huang is strikingly illustrated by the great collection of paintings, etc., discovered 
in the walled-up chapel. It has also its exact parallels in the shrines of the West, from classical 
times to the present, and has always helped to enrich the adornment of temples and churches." 
That apart from any aesthetic or religious notions the custom was largely prompted also by a quasi- 
practical motive needs no detailed demonstration for those who are familiar with places‘of pilgrimage 
in the East, or with some in the West either. To show respect for the gifts of previous donors 
was obviously in the interest of the guardians of the shrines, who benefited by the charity of such 
donors and were, no doubt, anxious to attract others to follow their example. 

It is to this interested conservation that we may in all probability have to attribute two curious 
classes of artistic remains found among the deposit of the cave. I mean, on the one hand, those 
very numerous fragments of silk paintings, banner tops, etc., which must have become mere torn 
remnants long before the hidden deposit received them; on the other, the equally great mass of 
fabric strips of all sorts which also had found their way there, and which undoubtedly had once 
been placed in different cave-temples as votive offerings of a sort still common everywhere in the 
East.* I shall have occasion to discuss these ‘votive rags’ in my next chapter. Here it will 
suffice to mention the striking evidence which the elaborate patchwork pieces and lambrequins made 
up of such tatters bear to the care that was once bestowed by the local guardians upon the pre- 
servation of even the humblest votive gifts. 


” Cf. Chavannes, Voyage de Sung Fun, p. tg; Ancient 
Khotan, i. p. 456; above, p. 938, note 7. 

© See Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 457, 462 sq. 

™ It may nol be out of place to call attention here to the 
great réle which, as modern researches have abundantly 
proved, the use of figured fabrics, painted, woven, or cm- 
broidered, and often of a very claborate type, has played in 
the adornment of Christian churches since an early period, 
and panicularly during Byzantine times. Many fine speci- 
mens of such fabrics dating from the fourth century onwards 
have been brought to light by recent explorations in Egyptian 
tombs; ef. Sirzygowski, Oriel oder Rom, pp. 90 Sag 113 
oqq.; Diehl, Afanuel Cart bysontin, pp. 78 sqq-, 247 699 
where further references will be found. 

We shall have occasion, when discussing tbe ancient 
“fabrics from the Thousand Buddhas, to recor to this parallel, 


mers 


made doubly int resting by the close influence of Sassanian 
art which can be traced in the textile remains both of early 
Byzantine and Tang times; see below, pp. 907 sqq- 

To Prof. Sureygowshi belongs the special merit of having 
emphasized the important part which such Ggured fabrics, 
owing lo their portabilily and easy transport, must have 
played in the powerful influence exercised by the art of the 
Hellenized East upon the Christian Weal. Is it too hold to 
conjecture that Buddhist art, as displayed and developed in 
China proper, may have been specially aided by the aame 
medium of painted fabrics in asserting that reverse influence 
westwards which becomes more and more clearly traceable in 
temains of the later Buddhist an of Ceniral Asia? ~The sub- 
ject is loo big to be taken up here jn passing. 

® See below, pp. 899 sq., and Pl. CVIt=CX for illustrations 
of patchwork of ‘ votive rags’. 
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It can scarcely be doubted that practices which were likely to arise from this use of pictures as 
votive offerings by pious visitors to the sacred caves must have closely affected the very production 
and character of the paintings, Only in relatively rare cases where donors of considerable means 
and, perhaps, of special devout leanings were concerned is it probable that the paintings presented 
were the result of individual orders given in advance to particular artists. Such an assumption 
may hold good as regards certain of the large compositions found in the collection which must have 
involved much artistic labour and corresponding expense, or a few of the smaller pieces which by 
their superior style and execution prove themselves the work of artists of merit.“ But we may 
safely assume that the great mass of the pictures was produced as it were for the market, kept in 
stock at Tun-huang for intending pilgrims, or perhaps brought also to the Thousand Buddhas for 
sale on the spot at times of special festivals. If analogies from the West were needed to illustrate 
this, a visit, e.g., to the picture and sculpture shops round Saint-Sulpice at Paris or to Lourdes at 
times of great pilgrimages would supply them in plenty and in a form distinctly instructive. 

The extent to which this origin of the paintings is reflected in the character of their execution 
and in the relatively restricted range and monotony of the subjects is a question of considerable 
interest, but too large to be examined here. Yet it is easy to trace results of this origin in a curious 
feature which strikes us at once in a number of paintings. 1 refer to the unfortunately only teo 
numerous instances where the cartouches painted above or beside figures have not been filled with 
the names or inscriptions that they were undoubtedly meant to receive.” The explanation is not 
far to seek. The addition of the inscriptions, with due regard to the refinements of Chinese 
calligraphy, was not the business of the painter. When he worked, as in most cases, not to an 
individual order but for the market, he naturally left the trouble and cost of this supplementary 
labour to the unknown future purchaser. The latter, again, was often not likely to trouble about 
such a minor addition to his gift, especially if he had bethought himself of his pious intention, as 
human weakness would have it, only immediately before the pilgrimage or at the very time of his 
visit to the sacred site. What M. Foucher has very truly observed about the blanks which in 
manuscripts so often take the place of intended miniatures,” applies with equal justice, but in the 
inverse sense, also to the far too many blank cartouches in our Chiien-fo-tung paintings. Stranger, 
perhaps, it is in some cases to find the space also left unfilled which had been provided for the 
votive inscription of the donor.? Perhaps the pious givers felt assured that the divinities they 
implored could recognize their persons and wishes even without a written prayer. 


Section II].—ARRANGEMENT, MATERIALS, AND TECHNIQUE 


Taking the collection of pictures as a whole, irrespective of the subjects represented and the 
materials used, and leaving aside the relatively few which served a special non-votive purpose, such 


™ See, e.g., the fine painting of Vaigravana’s progress, ture perdue, Plus d'une fois sur nos feuilles de palmier, 


Ch. 0018 (PI. LXXI1); Avalokiteivara guiding a soul, Ch. lvii. 
oo2 (P). LXXI); the fine Avalokiteévara, Ch. xviii, 003 
(Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XX), etc. 

" For examples of such blank cartouches, cf. Pl, LV1I, 
LX, LXIV, LXVII-LXX, LXXIV-LXXVI, LXXIX-LXXXIL, 
etc. While in the case of the, no doubl, cheaper paintings on 
linen (see Pl. LXXXVUI, sq.) the omission seems regular and 
can ecarcely surprise us, it is curious to observe a blank also 
in the fine painting of Vaigravana’s progress, PI, LXX1, which 
bears every mark of a Uue artist's hand. 

® CI. Foucher, L'iconographiz bouddhigue de f Inde, p. 20: 
“On sail en effet que toute miniature difiérée est une minia- 


comme sur lea parchemins du moyen &ge, nous trouvons ainsi 
la place qu’on leur avait ménagée d'avance condamnée & 
tester perpétuellement en blanc.’ 

” See PL LXVII (Ch. c0a2 ; also Thousand B., Pl. XXV). 
In the large painting Ch. lili. 001 ( Zhousand 2., PL X), the omis- 
sion of the inscriplion is all the more remarkable because the 
donors bad taken special care to have their persons com- 
memorated in the predella-like foot portion of the painting. 
The fine figure of the lady reproduced in the vignette of the 
litle-page of the Thousand Buddhas looks like a real portrait, 
and is certainly by the hand of an artist different from, and 
superior to, the painter of the rest. 
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as sketches, pounces, and illustrative drawings, we may distinguish three main classes according to 
the manner in which it was intended to display them as it necessarily affected shape and arrange- 
ment. We find, in the first place, paintings, almost invariably executed on silk or linen and often 
of great size, which were manifestly meant to be hung up on walls of shrines. Now it must be 
remembered that in the cave-temples the walls of the cellas, porches, and in most cases of the ante- 
chapels, too, were already covered with elaborate frescoes making up schemes of decoration 
complete in themselves and bound to be spoilt by the hanging of paintings against them, whatever 
method were used for fixing these. So the idea suggests itself that such paintings, or at least the 
larger among them, may have been primarily used for the adornment of those spacious timber-built 
vestibules and verandahs which are now found in front of the larger cave-temples and which, though 
themselves of recent origin, are likely to have been preceded by similar structures of earlier date.' 
That they were hung in such places or else, perhaps, in the halls and chapels of monastic quarters 
which must have existed in old times in front of the caves, on the long strip of ground separating 
them from the river-bed,* is made probable also by another fact. It is that, in the dim light which 
alone penetrates into the cellas of the cave-temples, it would have been almost impossible to make 
out any of the elaborate small-scale details which abound in most of these paintings intended for 
hanging, still less to appreciate the often considerable merit of the work. 

Only very few out of this class of paintings were found mounted on paper or cloth as if 
intended to be kept ordinarily rolled up in Kakemono fashion.» The rest appear to have been 
merely fringed with borders of silk or other fabrics. These borders were usually in plain colours, 
often purple, but a certain number of them had floral decoration in paint or print. In some cases 
the borders still retained the loops by which the paintings were suspended.* Whatever the reasons 
may originally have been for not mounting the vast majority of such paintings, it is probable that 
the different extent of the stretching which the thin painted fabric and the thicker border underwent 
in the course of prolonged suspension may have increased the damage through tears, etc,, suffered 
by these paintings before their deposit in the walled-up chape). For the same reason these borders 
had in many cases to be removed before the paintings could be finally mounted on silk at the 
British Museum and framed. The paintings intended for hanging upon walls never have, of course, 
any design or colouring on the back surface, whatever the material. Their total number, including 
such as are recognizable though fragmentary, amounts to approximately 168, of which 131 are 
painted on silk, 26 on linen, and 11 on paper. The size in this class of paintings varies greatly, 
the largest specimen in the collection, Ch. xxxvii, 003, 005," being without border about 7 feet 
3 inches in height and having a width which originally may have been well over 7 feet. 

The second class of paintings is the largest in numbers. It comprises banners which, as the 
regularly adopted arrangement of their fittings clearly proves, were intended to hang freely from the 
vaults of cellas and porches or from the ceilings of antechapels, verandahs, etc. The banners proper, 
narrow rectangles in shape, almost without exception show representations of single divinities, 
usually with a valance and a band of small rhomboids at the bottom. Whether painted on silk, as 
in the great majority of the specimens, or on linen or paper, they invariably are provided, when 


' See above, p. 793; ef. Fig. 198, and Desert Cathay, ii. 
Figs. 185, 227, for similar verandahs elsewhere. 

27 CI. Pl. 42; also above, p. 797. 

* See Ch.0018 (PI. LXXII); i. 009 (PI. LXXIX); xviii. 003 
(PI. LXX); Ivii. 062 (PI. LXXxN, 003. 

* Plain borders are illustrated by the paintings repro- 
duced, e.g. in Pl LVM, 1X, LXI, LXIIL, 1XV, efe.; for 


a richly decorated silk border, cf. Pl. LXIV; also Ch. ax. 005. 

* For bordera with loops intact, sec, ¢.g., Pl. LXE (Ch i. 
0013), LXVI, LXV, LXXXVIN1 (Ch, 2, 009). 

“* See for R. portion Thousand Buddhas, Pl. iv. 

"© Instead of a divine figure Ch. 0024 bas a dealgn of 
flying ducks, Ch. o089 of o Padmiasana. In each case the 
banner is of coloured silk. 
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completely preserved, with a triangular top for suspension. Suspended by the apex of this, they 
would float in the air and, twisted by the breeze, would present either side to the beholder. It is 
undoubtedly for this reason that we always find in the banners the reverse painted precisely the 
same as the obverse. What was meant for the obverse can usually be determined by the pose 
being there the iconographically correct one and by the shading, etc., being properly finished.’ In 
the case of the silk banners this procedure was made particularly easy by the transparent texture of 
the fine silk gauze which appears to have always been used for them. This allowed the design to 
be clearly visible on the reverse, where consequently it merely required to be reinforced and 
finished. The use of this fine gauze-like silk for the banners was obviously intentional. It offered 
the additional great advantage of causing the banners, when hung up in the manner described, to 
interfere less with the lighting of the interior of the cave-temples than would have been the case 
otherwise ; for the latter, as explained above, received light only through their porches and the 
antechapels usually found in front of these.* 

The triangular banner tops were usually made up of the same material as the banners them- 
selves, this being in many cases painted with a decorative design suitable to the available space, or 
else left plain." In some instances, however, a piece of embroidery took the place of the painted 
design.'® Pieces of decorated woven fabrics were also employed in this fashion."" In the same 
way we find occasionally strips of fine brocade used for the borders which fringed the triangular top 
and served to carry the weight of the whole arrangement.'"* A single suspension loop was attached 
to the apex of the border. 

Thin slips of wood or bamboo, fixed along the top and bottom edges of the painted rectangles 
of the banners proper, served to keep them spread.” To the upper one was attached the triangular 
top. The lower one carried a long strip of silk, linen, or paper, according to the material used in the 
banner proper, of the same width as the banner, but slit lengthwise into four, three, or two bands." 
In some cases the bands were painted or stencilled with simple floral patterns in monochrome.'* 
The bottom end of these bands, having been folded over a narrow slip of cane, was attached by 
gluing to a flat piece of painted wood, usually decorated with a floral design, which served as 
a ‘strainer’ or weighting-board to check undue contortions in the wind.'’* The same piece of wood 
could conveniently be used also for folding up the banners in case of transport or deposit, and the 
actual use which, I found, had been made of it for this purpose, no doubt, helps to account for the 
excellent condition in which most of the banners thus rolled up had survived. Attached to the ends 
of the upper stick or the bottom of the triangular banner-top there depended two long streamers, of 


a plain material similar to that of the banner proper, but of a different colour."" These streamers, as 


* For specimens of silk banners retaining the complete 
arrangement of (riangular top, slreamer, etc., cf. Pl. LXXVII, 
UXXX, LXXXIL, LXXXVI. For similar specimens in linen, 
see Ph. LXXXVIN, LXXXIX. 

* There are, however, instances where the finished side is 
(by mistake of the artist?) the reverse; see, e.g., Ch. 0010; 
xvi a 002. CT. also below, p. 850, note 22. 

* Cf. above, p. 793. 

* See PL LXXVIL, LXXX, LXXXVIII, LXXXIX for examples 
of painted bennes tops; for plain tops, see LXXVL, LXXXVI, 
LXX2U1. Pl. LXXXI shows later repair of a poor sort. 

* Cf. Ch liv. oo2, Pl. LXXXVI; also xxvi. 002, PL CXL 

" Specimens detached from the banners for which they 
originally had served are seen in Pl. CVI (Ch. 00227), CX 
(i. 0011, C020), CXI (00g, 00118, 00172, 00181), CXI1 
(00166. a, 00232), CXIII (00304. a). 


" See Ch. Iv. 0034, Pl. LXXX, also PL CVI; i. 0020, 
Pl. cx; liv. 005, Pl. CVI. 

" For illustrations of this arrangement, see Pl. LNXX, 
EXXXUL, UXXXVL, LXXXVOL LXXXIX, 

‘© Four or three bands were usual; see PILXV,LXXVH, 
LXXX, LXXNH, LXXNV, LXXXVI, LXXNVIM, LXXNIX. The 
last shows also a banner with two baods. For a paper 
banner, Ch. ux. 0013, sce Pl. XCLX. 

" Cf. Ch. 0025, PI LXXVI1; xvii oor, Pl LXXX; ax. 
e013, Pl. XCLt 

" For specimens of banners retaining such ‘strainers’, 
see Pl LXXX, LXXXIL, LXXXV, LXXXVI, LXXXIX. For 
a number of such weighting-boards found detached, sec 
Ch. 0070. a-q. 

8 See PL LXXVU, LXXX, LXXX, LKXXI, IXXKVI, 
UXXNIX, XCIX. 
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Mr. Andrews points out to me, floating free gave animation to the banner without injuring, or 
interfering with the effect of, the painting. 

This well-defined class of banners is represented in the collection by a total of about 230 pieces, 
including such as are mere fragments. Here the preponderance of silk over linen paintings is not 
quite so great as in the first class, there being about 179 silk banners against 42 painted on linen. 
To these must be added g banners on paper. 

The third class of pictures which still remains to be briefly dealt with is a very miscellaneous 
one. It comprises a variety of paintings and drawings of which the common characteristics are 
mainly that they cannot be properly brought under the two categories previously discussed, and that 
their material is exclusively paper. Among them we find small paintings and drawings of Buddhist 
divinities, which probably were intended to serve as votive offerings of a humble sort, either to be 
deposited at the bases of images or pasted on temple-gates, etc., in accordance with still prevailing 
practices." A votive purpose may safely be assumed for certain paintings in the form of rolls, 
recalling the madimonos of Japan; one of them, representing scenes from the Buddhist hell, is 
partly reproduced in Plate XCIII, CIU. Religious character of some kind attaches, also, to most of 
the drawings of which Plates XCVII-XCIX show specimens,"® though they may not have been always 
produced for use as votive offerings. Charms and magic diagrams or manda/as proper are 
numerously represented. Finally, there are illustrations in the form of miniature paintings or 
drawings which are to be found in a number of Chinese or Tibetan manuscripts, almost ail more or 
less of a devotional nature."' Reference may be made here also to the small but interesting group 
of pounces and rough sketches showing the methods used for preliminary stages of work on the 
larger votive paintings.” The total number of paper pictures gathered into our third class amounts 
to over a hundred, 

Altogether apart, as far as technical execution is concerned, stands the series of woodcuts 
which comprise the earliest known specimens of the art, beginning with the fine frontispiece of the 
printed Chinese roll dated a.p. 868."" With the exception of the banners we find all the previously 
discussed types of pictures represented among the fifty odd woodcuts of the collection. Small 
prints of single divine figures, intended, no doubt, for votive deposit and often accompanied by 
block-printed prayers in Chinese and Tibetan, form the vast majority, larger compositions being met 
with in a very few instances. 

It only remains here to add some brief remarks regarding the materials which were used for 
the Tun-huang paintings and the technique employed in them. We have seen already that the 
materials include silk, linen, and paper. Among them the use of silk greatly preponderates, the 
proportion between sik, linen, and paper pictures contained in the collection corresponding approxi- 
mately to 62, 14, and 24 per cent respectively, In the silk used two kinds can clearly be 
distinguished. A plain finely woven silk cloth appears to have been used always for those 
paintings which were intended to be hung up against a wall, and which are comprised in the first 
class treated above. In the banners the silk is equally strong and fine, but of a distinctly gauze-like 
texture. The difference is in all probability to be accounted for by the fact already explained that 
these banners were meant to be suspended free in the air, a position where a transparent material 


™ For illustrations, cf. PL XCII (Ch. co160, oot61; xi. small illuminated manuscript book Ch. xviii. ca; for other 
001-002; lvi. o027~31); Pl. XCVII (00156); Pl. XCIX specimens, see also Pl. XCIl, XCIV, XCVIII. 
(00154, 00155). ™ For specimens, see Pl. XCIV-XCVI. Cf. below, p. 892. 

* For some of the best drawings of this class, one ® See Pl. c (Ch, cil. o014). Cf. below, p. 893. 
apparently Taoist, sce Thousand Buddhas, Pl, XXXU, XXXU1. ™ Cf. Pl XCiIX-CIII for specimens, 

* See Pl. CH, CHI for specimens. © See PLC (Ch, c0158; ciil. oor 4) and the ‘Mandala’, 


™ See PL XC showing fine Lokapila figures from the alii, 004, Pl. Ci. 
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would offer advantages. Ofthe material I have designated as linen it must suffice to state that it 
presents the appearance of canvas of various degrees of fineness closely woven, being described by 
Mr. Andrews as ‘resembling artist's unprimed canvas of modern times’, The few specimens of 
this canvas-like material examined by microscopical analysis have proved to be of flax fibres, but 
this does not altogether exclude the possibility of this material in other cases being cotton, the use 
of which at Tun-huang is provable since Han times. Among the papers used for pictures the 
naked eye and the touch easily distinguish a number of varieties differing in texture, colour, and 
apparently sizing. But no microscopical analysis has as yet been possible. When this is made in 
accordance with the methods first successfully applied by Professor J. von Wiesner, and extended 
also to the well-defined types of paper represented among the many dated Chinese manuscripts 
from the ‘Thousand Buddhas’, some help may yet be gained for the chronology of the paper 
paintings. 

A variety of circumstances, among them in the first place the death of that honoured old 
collaborator Professor Sir Arthur Church, has also prevented so far a proper chemical analysis 
being made of the sizing used for the silk or canvas and of the colours employed. But as 
Mr. Binyon has already pointed out,** the technique is undoubtedly Chinese. With a single 
exception the paintings are all in watercolours. We find only one picture executed in tempera on 
a waxy ground over canvas, the fine painting of the goddess Tari, Ch. lii, 001," and that is 
unmistakably Tibetan in style and origin, thus confirming what has just been stated as the rule. 
In the absence of such detailed results as analytical examination and the systematic study of the 
paintings would yield, | am glad to be able to reproduce here a note on their technical execution 
with which Mr. Andrews has kindly furnished me at a time when both my artist collaborator and 
myself are separated by thousands of miles from the originals. 


‘The method employed on all paintings is a thin tempera, the vehicle for the pigment being water with a medium added as 
a binder. Transparent colour is sparingly used as a glaze over the body colour, chiefly In the case of purple and crimson, The 
fabric appears to have been first prepared by impregnation with some kind of size or alum that the colour might flow evenly and 
to prevent the thinner colours spreading undaly."? 

“Alter sizing, the design was transferred to the material, either by pouncing through the pricked cartoon,” or, in the case of 
light coloured silk gauze, by merely tracing over the drawing placed beneath.” The outlines were then fixed by pencilling in 
with @ small brush and grey pigment, resembling thin Chinese ink in the case of light coloured materials and light boy colour 
when a dark material formed tie ground. These were the guiding lines for the application of the masses of body colour, which 
were next laid in very thinly. 

‘ The pigments were ground to extreme fineness and have therefore great covering power. The while which forms the body 
of nearly all the colours is of extraordinary efficiency, and in places where il is used in ite purity, for example in the white 
touches of Ch. lili. 002, PI. £.VI, its Gpe quality is evident. Until it has been subjected to analytical examination the material 
employed for this white cannot be determined. But its exquisite purity and absence of discoloration after so great a lapse of 
time make it probable thal there is no lead basis, and suggest the use of some fine white stone such as the salactilic formations 
still in use for & similar purpose in the East.™ 

* The messes of colour having been evenly laid, slight shadings and tintings were added with much skill and definess, The 
pink glow on cheeks, finger-tips, and toes, the accentuation of muscular development, the gradations of lotus petals, etc., show 
the utmosi delicacy of handling, more particularly in the fine paintings on silk. Finally the outlines, usually in black, were 





™ Ch, Exhibition of Stain Collection, p. 8. 

For a brief résumé of the characteristic features of 
Chinese technique in painting, cf. Petrucci, Les peinires 
chvnois, pp. 7 699- 

™ For a successful reproduction of this interesting picture, 
see Thousand Buddhas, P\, XXX1; cf. also below, p. 865. 

™ The method of preparation here assumed is manifestly 
the same which M. Petrucci describes as having been used in 
China for paintings on silk from the eighth century onwards ; 


cf. Let peinires chinois, p. 7- 

™ For a specimen af such a pounce, see Cb. oorsg, 
PL xciv, 

* 1c is this wacing which accounts for such exact replicas 
as found, e.g., in Ch. i. c02; amiv. 001, 002; glvi 001; sce 
also Ch, iii. 002, x). 007, and below, p. 863, nole 13. 

™ According lo M. Petrucci, Les peinires chinots, p. 8, 
Chinese painters ander the T'ang obtained their white by the 
calcination of oyster shells. 
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pencilled in with a fine brush in firm, sweeping, and confident lines exhibiting in many of the paintings masterly skill in 
execution and a thorough knowledge of drawing. 

“It seems probable that this final stage of the work was usually executed by a more skilled hand thao the earlier parts, 
because it sometimes happens that the original grey guiding lines have not been closely followed in the Gnishing outlines, but 
have been improved. The grey lines are often hesitating and fecble, such as a beginner might make; but the nal lines are 
nearly always virile and positive. The range of palette was wide, including gold. Yet there is scarcely a pictare which is not 
pleasing in its subdued harmony, and many which are exquisite in their balance of glowing tints.” 

Here in conclusion brief reference must be made to evidence furnished by the paintings them- 
selves of the treatment that some of them underwent before their deposit in Wang Tao-shih’s cave. 
Repairs in the paintings on silk, often roughly executed, show plainly the damage to which they 
were exposed while stil] used for the decoration of cave-temples.** “There are instances also where 
the work had left the painter's hand unfinished, perhaps because the purchaser was in haste to make 
his votive offering.» In other cases it looks as if an unscrupulous votary, or some priest wishing for 
appearance’s sake to patch upa tattered picture, had added at its bottom another piece showing, indeed, 
figures of donors, but certainly not the original ones.* Finally we have evidence that silks, the colours 
on which might have faded or otherwise been destroyed, were used for fresh paintings palimpsest 
fashion, or that fragments of older paintings were adapted for use with other compositions.** 


Sxction IV.-SCENES FROM THE LEGENDARY LIFE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 


The first group of paintings to Le described in accordance with the above classification com- 
prises exclusively scenes taken from the legendary Life of Gautama Buddha or closely connected 
with it. The group is not merely of special iconographic and artistic interest, but also particularly 
well defined in its range of subjects and style as well as in its external features. As regards the 
latter we may note at once that all the twenty-six paintings, more or less complete, comprised 
in the group are narrow silk banners.' The largest of these, Ch. xxvii. oo1 (Plate LXXvIt), 
measures a little over 25” in length, and none of the rest are likely to have much exceeded this 
length, leaving accessories out of count. In width there is also much uniformity, the range varying 
only from 6}” to 73”. Asa necessary result of the narrow shape of the banners, we always find in 
them a succession of scenes arranged one above the other. Probably owing to the proportion 
between the usual length and width of the banners, and from regard for the space demanded by 
each composition, the number of scenes represented in each banner appears ordinarily to have been 
four. The banners which are complete as regards length or nearly so always show this number, 
and for the great majority of the others the same may be assumed with much probability. But 
there is evidence of exceptions.* 


® See, e.g., Ch. 0022; gxvi. a. 003, 005 ; Iv. 0020; Ixi. oon. 

® See, ¢.g., Ch. Iv. 909, oo10. 

* Cf Ch. x. 003; Ixi. oo10. 

™ Sce.c.g.,Cb.001 7,0098, 00105,00157,00461; EXi.001 3. 

» They are Ch. 0030, 0039, 0071,00114,0047 2.008 5 
Axi, 008, 0035; ANV.001; KXVi, a. 003, 004; XXVii. COL; 
xlvi. 064, 005, 007; xlix. 005, 006; Iv, c69-12, 0016, 0021, 
0022; Ivi. 0032; Ini. 002; and fragments corg, 00518. 

* Excluding the tiangular top, here cul from the same 
piece of silk, Other ‘complete’ bannera, Ch. 0030: xx. 
008; lv. cog, 0010, oor2 measure 22° lo 24”. 

* This vertical arrangement of scenes from the Life of 
Gautama Buddha is quite common in Indian sculpture, too ; 
for Gandlara examples sec, ¢.g., Foucher, Z'arf du Gandhdra, 
i, Figs. 74, 181, 223, 237, 238, etc.; for a later specimen 
from Sarnath, 13, Fig. 209. 








© See Ch. oogo (PI. LXXVI), 00114 (PL LXXIV); xx. 
008 (Thousand B., P|. X1M); lv. 909-0010 (PL XXIV), 0021. 
In Ch. lv, oot we find four cartouches for inscriptions pro- 
vided, though one of the corresponding ‘scenes" is only 
a landscape. In the companion picture Ch. lv. oo11 (Desert 
Cathay, PI. V1) the composition divides itself into four paris 
though there are only two actual scenes, Ch. xxvii. con 
(Pl. LNXVII) conforms to the general rule if we count the 
kneeling pair of deer below the second scene as a symbolic 
representation of the ‘First Sermon’ at Bevares (see below, 
Pp. 859). The fragments of Ch. 0071 (ZAousand #., Pl. Xtt) 
also belong to four scenes. In the pair Ch. xlvi. 004, 005 
and xlvi. c07 (PI. 1LXX¥) we have also four scener, though 
nat all are complete. 

* Thus in Ch, xtiu. oo5 there are only two scenes, and 
the probable length would have sufficed for only one more. 
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The divisions between the successive scenes or groups of objects are indicated either by trans- 
verse borders—we have examples of both decorative and plain ones—or else by suitably introduced 
features of landscapes which mark the shifting scene.* Cartouches, usually in yellow, light buff, or 
similar colour, are always to be found accompanying the scenes, being placed mostly along one or 
another of the vertical borders.7 But unfortunately only in very few cases have the pious donors 
incurred the trouble and expense of having them filled in with the intended explanatory legends." 
No doubt, most of the scenes would explain themselves to contemporary pious cyes quite as well as 
they do to ours; but for others we greatly miss the help of inscriptions. In almost all banners the 
vertical edges were provided with painted borders, showing often elaborate floral ornament or 
else plain.* 

The same clear definition of type which this group of paintings displays as regards range of 
subjects and external arrangement is reflected also by their style. ‘The most important point to 
note’, as M. Foucher has justly put it, ‘is the frankly Chinese fashion in which these traditional 
subjects have been treated. Under the hand of the local artists they have undergone the same 
disguising transformation which Christian legend has under those of the Italian or Flemish painters.’ 
The same observation applies, as we shall have occasion fully to explain further on, to those scenes 
from Sakyamuni’s life or his previous births, the Jataka stories, which are represented so often on 
marginal bands of the big paintings showing Amitabha's Paradise and so on." Everything con- 
nected with the physical types of the actors, their costumes and movements, the setting of the 
scenes, whether architecture or landscape, appears here ‘translated bodily into Chinese’, to use 
Mr. Binyon’s graphic expression."' All this contrasts strikingly with the fact that the figures of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as presented to us in banners and large paintings alike, conform more or 
less closely in physical appearance and dress to the types as originally evolved by Indian tradition 
and transmitted through Central-Asian Buddhist art'* 

The problem thus raised is very interesting from various points of view and was bound to 
attract attention from the first. But the explanations proposed differ. M. Petrucci has assumed that 
‘while the foreign tradition easily maintained and imposed itself in respect of the extra-mundane, as 
soon as it was a question of representing the real life of the saviour, the Chinese msé/iex demanded 
images evoking this reality. Upon the legend which came from the West, China imposed its own 
conception.’ ’* On the other hand, in Mr. Binyon’s view ‘a solution may be suggested in the 
probability that the prototypes of these scenes were painted in China at a time when only an oral 


In Ch. xavi. a 004 (PJ. LXXV) the ‘Seven Rainas’ are 
arranged in five successive panels, seven cartouches being 
duly alloued. 

* For decorative borders with floral patterns, see Ch, rlix. 
006, lv. o016 ( Thousand B., Pl. X11); also axv.001 ; xlvi. 004, 
05; Iv. 0021, 0022. Plain coloured borders are used in 
Ch. lv.c09, 0010. Low undulating hill ranges are inuoduced 
to divide scenes in Ch. 0039; xx. 008 ( Thousand B., Pl. XU); 
xxii, 008 (PI. LXXVI); xxvi. @ 003, 004 (PI. LXXV); xxvii. 
oon (Pl. LXXVII); other landscape features in Ch. lv, 0012 
(PL LXXvV). Architectural lines are cleverly turned to the 
same purpose in Ch. 0030 (PI. LXXVI); xlvi. 007 (PI. LXXY); 
aliz. og. 


‘Cf. for specimens Pl. LXXIV-LXXVIL; Zhousend B., 
P), Nit, XI. 
© See Ch xlvi, 004, 005; xix. 006 (Thousand B., 


PL. X11) ; Iv. 0010 (PI. LXXIV), 0016 ( Thousand &., Pl. X11). 
* CI. for decorated vertical borders Ch. xlix. 006 ; lv. co16 


in Thousand B., Pl. X11; lv. 0012 in Pl. LXXV; for examples 
of plain borders see Pl. LXXIV-LXXVII. The border in 
Ch. lv. 0021, 0022 is curious as it appears Intended to repro- 
duce elaborately turned wooden balusters of the type found at 
shrines of Khadalik, Lou-lan, Miran ; see above, pp. 165, 396, 
4°4, §39- Does this supply a hint as lo a position in which 
such banners may originally have ofien been displayed ? 

“ CI. below, p. 886. 

" See Exhibition of Stein Collection, p. 9. 

"* Here altention may also be called to the fact that the 
very interesting representation of a painiing on ailk or some 
other fabric with a series of scenes illustrating Sskyamuni’s 
life story, which one of the figurca in a fine [resco of Kiril 
(Griinwede!, A/buddh, Kullsidtten, p. 187, Fig. 384) exhibits, 
shows a slyle distinctly older and closer to the Indian prolo- 
lype than the rest of the wall-paintings in that cave, 

* Cf. Petrucci, Conferences au Muste Gusmd, xli. p. 124; 
also Gaselle des Beaux-Arts, septembre 1911, pp. 307 5qq. 








a3. INTERIOR OF CELLA IN CAVE CH. VII, CH'LEN-¥O-TUNG, SHOWING PLATFORM WITH 
STUCCO IMAGES AND PAINTINGS ON WESL WALL AND CEILING, 





214. TEMPERA PAINTING SHOWING PROCESSION OF OVER-LIFE-SIZE BODHISATTVAS ON NORTH 
WALL OF PORCH IN CAVE VIL, CH'IEN-FO-TUNG, 








aig. TEMPERA PAINTING ON SOUTH WALL OF PORCH OF CAVE VUI, CIVIEN-FO-TUNG, SHOWING 
BUDDHA ON CAR, MOVING THROUGH THE AIR ESCORTED BY PLANETARY DIVINITIES, ETC 








216. LOWER PORTION OF PAINTED PANEL ii AND DADO SHOWING PROCESSION OF DONATRICES 
AND ATTENDING LADIES ON E. WALL OF CELLA IN CAVE CH. VIIL CH'IEN-FO-TUNG. 
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tradition of Buddhism had reached the empire, before Indian imagery had become familiar and 
before the Mahayana had been developed. In the first preaching of the religion in China the 
person of Sakyamuni must have held a much more important position than in later doctrine. 
Perhaps, therefore, in these same scenes we may recognize the survival of a very ancient pictorial 
tradition, fixed by its first practitioners.’ * 

The present state of our knowledge in general concerning the early iconography of Chinese 
Buddhism and the special limitations of my own would not justify my expressing a definite opinion 
on this important question. But there are certain observations of an archaeological nature which 
appear to me to have a direct bearing on the problem. In the first place, it is necessary to call 
special attention to the evidence furnished by a remarkable series of bas-reliefs representing scenes 
of Gautama Buddha’s Life to be found in one of the Buddhist rock-cut shrines at Yiln-kang, a site 
of northern Shan-hsi, the abundant sculptural remains of which have been first rendered accessible 
to research by a magnificent publication of M. Chavannes.'' Executed about the middle of the fifth 
century a.p., these sculptures represent the earliest monuments so far known of Buddhist art in 
China. That numerous features in them attest the influence exercised by Gandhara sculpture has 
been duly pointed out by MM. Chavannes and Petrucci, and may be considered as certain." 
Traces of this Graeco- Buddhist influence are unmistakable in the eleven relievo panels, just referred 
to, of the second Yun-kang grotto which illustrate episodes of the legendary Life of Gautama 
Buddha." Yet by the side of them we meet there also with clear signs of a transformation which 


figures and costumes had undergone in what appears to me a distinctly Chinese sense."” 


In illus- 


tration of this I may refer in particular to the presentation of Prince Siddhartha and some less 
sacred personages in the scenes of the ‘ Four Encounters '."" 
These very scenes indicate another important point of contact betwecn our pictorial representa- 


" See Evhibttion of Stein Collection, pp. 9 8Q- 

“ See Chavannes, Mitsion archeologijue dans la Chine 
sepltentrionale, 1909, Planches, 1, Pl. CVI-CXT. 

" Cf. Chavannes, Mission archdologrque, |. pp. 294 549. ; 
also Toung-pao, 1908, p. 642, quoted by Petrucci, Revue de 
PUniversité de Bruxelles, 910, pp. 497 94. 

™ See Chavannes, Aftsston archéologigue, Planches, t, Nos. 
304-14; i. pp. 300 9qq. For iconographic features which 
the YUn-kang sculptures in general undoubtedly derived from 
corresponding representations among ‘andhSra relicvos, 
cf, Petrucci, Revue de CUniversité de 
pp. 499 qq. To these might be added such architectural 
delaile as the roof of the royal palace (Nos. 205, 207, 208-10), 
which recalls the cut pediment surmounted by a trefoil arch 
so frequent in Gandhara relicvos (cf. Foucher, Liart du 
Gandhdra, i. p. 138), the domed portion in the Viln-king 
Teprescntation being dwarfed and the side volutes dispropor- 
Wonately developed; the acanthus frieze shawn below the 
roof, a very common mobf in Gandbara (cf. Foucher, i. i. 
Pp: 240, Figs. 96, 99, 241, ete.); the shape of the ceiling 
shown over interiors, with balf-busi figures rising on either 
side (Nos. 206, 221; cf. Foucher, #3., Figs 76, 77); the 
classical rosettes used for filling spaces (Chavannes, Nos. 207, 
214) just as in the Irescoes of Miran (see above, p. 524). 

Perhaps it may not be too bold to recognize a western motif 
also in the fine vine-leaf tracery which decorales the upper 
frieze framing the Ydn-kang relievos (see Chavannes, Nos. 
304, 205, 208-12; cf. Foucher, Z'ar/ du Gandhfra, i 





Bruxelles, 1910, ° 


p. 222, Figs. 127, 874). 

'" The evidence of this transformation has been touched 
upon in its main outlines by M. Petrucci, Gaserle des Beaux- 
Aris, vt, vi. pp. 207 8q. 

Thus the high conical head-dress worn by the Prince as 
well as by some aitendant figures in the panels Nos. 207-10 
looks just ae typically Chinese as the black cap which he 
shares in some of our banners with a number of other actors 
in the scenes (see e.g. Ch. 0030, Pl, LXXVI). It is note- 
worthy that the same conical head-lreas appears also in our 
banners on the heade of ministers or courtiers (see ¢.g. Iv. 
cont, Desert Cathay, Pl, Vi; Ch. nlix.006; lv.0016, Thowsand 
B., Pl. xa1) aa well 8 of Chandaka, Ch, alvi. 007, Pl. LXXV, 
very close reserablance to the high caps worn by the 
donor figures in certain Lung-mén eculptures of the seventh 
century {see Chavannes, for. cif, Nos. 292-6) and seen 
already in the British Muscum painting of Ku K’ai-chih 
(fourth century) is significant, leaving no doubt as to its 
Chinese character. 

In the same way the saddle-cloth on the Prince's horse in 
the YUn-kang relievos (Chavannes, #4, Nos. 207-10, 212) 
is as distinctly Chinese as that seen wherever horses appear in 
our banners (see e.g. Ch. xIvi. 007 and Iv. cor2 in PI. LXXV; 
Ini 002, PI. UXXVI; Iv. 0016, Thousand &., PI. Xi). The 
difference from the Gandhra fashion is made quite clear by 
comparing, ¢.g-, Foucher, foc, cit, i. Fig. 182, or above, Fig. 
134, for an example from the Miran frescoes. 
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tions of the legendary Life of Sakyamuni and the series of Yitn-kang relievos. Of the ‘Four 
Encounters’ which precede the Bodhisattva’s decision to renounce the world, and which are so 
familiar to Buddhist tradition, the many hundreds of Gandhara relievos so far found have failed to 
furnish a single illustration.* Yet at Yin-kang we find them all represented in successive panels, 
while our banners actually reproduce three of them and are likely to have contained them all." This 
fact, when compared with the apparently total neglect of these scenes in the old Buddhist art of 
India as a whole, not merely of Gandhara," must have its significance and may yet help to throw 
light on the different influences which left their mark on the Chiien-fo-tung paintings. But here we 
touch upon questions which it remains for others and for future discoveries to clear up. 

A second observation calling for notice here is that the ‘translation’ into Chinese forms 
characterizing the banners under discussion does not extend to those divine figures which stand 
outside as it were of what might be called the real life-story of the historical Gautama preceding 
his attainment of Buddhahood. For them the forms and garments, as fixed by hieratic tradition 
derived from Gandhara art, are preserved with the same respect as is shown in all their other 
representations among our paintings.” This point is clearly brought out by the figures of 
Dipafkara Buddha and his divine attendants in Ch. lv. 009 (Plate LXXxIV); the Buddha in Ch. xlix. 
006 {Pori/. Plate XI); the manifestations of a Buddha receiving worship in the as yet unidentified 
scenes of Ch, lv. 0022. The figures of the unborn Bodhisattva with his attendants seen in Maya's 
dream (Ch. lv. 009, Plate LXXIV) and of the Bodhisattva practising austerities (Ch. xxvii. oot, 
Plate LXXVII) may well be classed as coming under the same head. The distinction thus regularly 
maintained by the painter in one and the same banner scems certainly to favour the assumption 
that the Chinese ‘translation’ of the quasi-secular figures was mainly prompted by the Chinese 
conception of things real. 

A third observation to be noted offers a direct antiquarian interest. It concerns the character 
of the Chinese dress in which all lay actors of these scenes, including Gautama himself before his 
‘ Bodhi", are presented. This dress can obviously not be meant to represent contemporary 
Chinese fashion; for both head-gear and robes markedly differ from those scen in the 
costumeg which the figures of donors and donatrices exhibit in so many of our other paintings. 
We are thus led to conclude that the Chinese dress reproduced in the scenes from Gautama’s 


" Cf. Foucher, L'ar/ du Gandhdra, i. pp. 348 6q. 

* See Chavannes, foc. cit, Nos. 207-10; i. p. 307. 
Among our banners we find the first three encounters with 
the old man, the sick man, and the corpse, illustrated in 
a single panel of Ch. lv. oo9 (PL LXXIV), and the first and 
second by Ch. lv. 0016 (Thousand B., Pl. X11), The latter 
banner is incomplete and may, from the size of the extant 
portion and that of its pendant, Ch. slix. 006, well be assumed 
to have originally contained al] four encounters. 

See Foucher, /oc. cit. lt deserves to be noted, however, 
that certain of the ‘ Four Encounters’ are represented among 
the eculptures of Boro-budur and in late Nepalese pictures. 

™ It can scarcely be urged as an argument against ihe 
strength of this attachment to hieratic tradition that in two 
banner, Ch. 0071; xix. 006 (both in Thousand B., Pl. XIt), we 
find the Buddha's /</? hand raised and his £/7 shoulder covered 
by the under-robe, against the fixed iconographic pose. In the 
case of banners both sides of the silk gauze had to be painted 
{see above, p. 844). We have here obviously cases of a mistake 
made by the artist as lo which side was to be uested as the 
one intended for contemplation and properly finished. 

™ In order to realize the difference it will suffice to com- 


pare the head-gear and coats worn by ministers and other male 
figures respectively in the banners reproduced in Pl, LXX1V~ 
LXNXVI, also Plates Xi, XII of Thousand B., with those 
of the male donors seen in PI. LX, LXI, -XIL, LXV1, LXVO, 
LXVUI, ete. In the case of ladies the difference is particu- 
larly striking in respect of the coiffure, as illustrated by the 
same phies, that of the donatrices being invariably of a far 
more elaborate type. Differences appear also in details of the 
robes and jackets which are easily made out in comparing, 
e.g. the ladies’ dresses in Pl. LXXIV with those of the 
donatrices in Pl. LX1, LX11, LXV1, etc. For detaila see the 
descriptive entrics in the Liat below. 

The following is a list of all paintings bearing dates aod 
showing donors, arranged in chronological order: a.n. 864, 
Ch. Iv. 0033; a.p. 8gt, xx.005; 4.D. 897, liv. 007; A.D. 970, 
liv, 006; a.n. 922, 00167; a.D. 939, 00224; 4.D. 952, xIvi. 
955, 90184; A.D. 957, Zvi. 0013; A.D. 963, EX. 
Vii. 003; a.p. 83, Ivii. 004. For reproductions sec 
PL LX1, LXVI, LXVI, LXIX, LXXI. For the chronological 
evidence, furnished by peculiaritics of dress, ef. also below, 
p- 885. 
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secular life is quasi-archaic and belongs to times preceding the later T’ang period in which the 
earliest of our dated pictures were painted. 

This conclusion is considerably strengthened by the fact that, on the other hand, we can trace Early bead- 
a distinct similarity between the costumes seen in our banner scenes and those in sculptural or aeae 
pictorial representations of carlier origin. We have already called attention to the close resemblance 
which the high conical head-dress worn by Ministers and other personages of consequence in our 
banners bears to that seen in the Lung-mén relievos representing the court dignitaries of a Wei 
king and executed about the middle of the seventh century." The same applies to their robes. It 
is equally interesting to note that in the big embroidery picture, Ch. 00260, Plate CIV, the donors 
are represented with head-gear which is identical with that seen on the majority of the men in the 
scenes from Gautama’s Life story. The hair-dresses of the donatrices also agree closely with those 
worn by many of the ladics in these scenes. That this fine embroidery picture is older than most 
of the paintings in our collection from the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ seems to me clearly indicated by 
a variety of concordant observations.” This is plainly the case also in respect of the fine silk 
paintings, Ch. xlvii. oor and Ch. liii. oo1, where the earlier head-dresses just referred to are to be 
found again on the figures of donors and their ladies.** 

Finally, brief mention may be made of certain archaeological indications which a comparison Archaeo- 
of objects represented in the setting of the banner scenes with actually surviving relics furnishes. eee 
M. Petrucci has already pointed out that the buildings which figure as the locale of so many of the fromobjects. 
scenes show in all details the architectural style which in Japan is known as the Nara style and 
associated with the new capital Nara founded by the Emperor Shomu (aD. 724-48)." To 
M. Petrucci, too, belongs the credit of having pointed out that the musical instruments seen in the 
scenes of ‘ Prince Siddhartha’s life in the seraglio’ and the ‘Sleep of the women’ are of just the 
same shape as those found in the great treasure collection which the pious Emperor Shomu 
bequeathed to the Shdsdin temple of Nara, and which has been preserved to this day as ‘a unique 
domestic museum'.** In this connexion I may direct attention also to the decorative motifs 
evidently derived from Gandhara art which the palace wall and door jambs exhibit in Ch. xlvi. 007 
(Plate LXXV). The massive ring-handle represented on the same palace door is edtried by 
a monster's head which curiously recalls on the one hand the corresponding door-omament seen 
in a Han relievo, and on the other the grotesque appliqué masks going back to a ‘Gorgoneion' 
type which appear so frequently on terracotta vases, cte., of Yotkan.?* - 


™ See above, p. 849, note18; Chavannes, Mfission archéol., 
Pianches, 1, Nos. 292-5 P: 329, 561; Petrucci, Goneile des 
Beaux-Aris, tgtt, vi. p. za. M. Petrucci justly emphasizes 
the close relationship in costume, attitude, and pose which links 
the delineation of these Lung-mén figures with the earlier art 
of Ku K‘ai-chih, 

As regards the head-dress of the court ladies in the Lung- 
mén selievoa (see Chavannes, /oc. c#/., No. 296), it is curious 
to observe that il secms lo represent a transilion stage nearer 
10 the elaborate coiffure of the donatrix figures in mos! of our 
paintings than (o the relatively simple and more graceful one 
exhibited by the ladies in the banner scenes, 

™ See below. pp. @9§ 6g. and Descriptive Lisi, under 
Ch. o0260, 

T may note that the similarity is very close also as regards 
the costumes; cf. for that of the men, e.g., the top scene of 
Ch. axvii. oor, Pl LXXVE. The group of donatrices is 
shown also in Thousend &., Pi, XXXV. 








™ For colour reproductions of Ch. liii. oo1 und of the fine 
figure of the donawrix, see Thousand £., Pi. X and vignelte. 
Certain peculiarities of treatment, such as the use of ‘high 
lighta’, give to this painting and the closely related picture of 
Amitabha’s Paradise, Ch. alvii. oor (see Thousand B., Pi. Xt), 
@ position apart. Regarding the date of these paintings cf. 
also below, p. 685. 

™ See Petrucci, Gaacite des Beaux-Arts, 4911, vi. p. 208. 
For illustrations of buildings, see Pl. 1.XXIV-LXXV1; 
Thousand B., Pl. XU, X11. 

™ Cf. Petrucci, séid.; Ch. slix. 005; Iv, oo11 (Desert 
Cathay, it. Pl, V1). It is certain that the famous storebouse 
of the Shdsdin (cf. Fenollosa, Zpochr of Chinese and Japanese 
Arf, i. pp. tt06qq.), 10 which we shall have occasion to refer 
repeatedly below in connexion with our decorated fabrice, 
contains many other objects also analogous to those repre- 
sented in our paintings. 

" Cf. Chavannes, Mission archéol., Planches, 1, No. 170; 

§Q2 
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Purely Chinese in conception and design are the landscapes which appear in the background 
of numerous scenes of our banners. and are among their artistically most pleasing features. The 
consummate skill with which the impressions of great distance, ‘plein air’, variety of mountain 
forms, and the like are conveyed within the very limited space, and the delicate and truthful 
presentation of colour effects due to atmospheric factors, betoken an art nurtured by great models 
and a long and still living tradition. To do due justice in this respect to the art merit of banners, 
such as Ch, lv. oo10-12, Ixi. 002, reproductions on a larger scale would be needed than it has 
been possible to provide.” 

While the style in all the banners with scenes from Gautama Buddha's Life is frankly Chinese 
throughout, we also observe in them a striking diversity of composition and treatment. The idea 
naturally suggests itself that this diversity may have been caused, or at least facilitated, by that 
relative freedom [rom hieratic convention which the ‘translation’ of those legendary scenes into 
Chinese garb, whatever its origin, implied. To observe those variations is all the more easy for us 
because these banners range themselves on closer examination into a series of small groups 
exhibiting unmistakably common characteristics. This again is obviously connected with the fact 
that more than one banner was needed for a representation if it were only of the most popular or 
important scenes in Sakyamuni's secular life-story. Since only a small portion of this could 
possibly be illustrated in a single banner, the custom would necessarily arise of having these scenes 
painted in small groups or at least in pairs of banners. 

The largest of such groups to be found in our collection comprises the five banners Ch. 0039, 
00471; Xx.008; xxii. 008, 0025. That they belong to one series is proved not merely by the general 
uniformity of style but by identity of size, details of arrangement, ete." As the reproductions of 
two among them show, their style is distinguished by a certain rude vigour of drawing which attains 
distinct charm in the rendering of animal figures.** Their limited range and restraint of colouring 
is shared by another group comprising the three banners Ch. xxvi. a. 003, 004 (Plate LAXV); xxvii. 
oo: (Plate LXxvi), though here the drawing is not equally strong and true.” Another group of 
three banners, Ch. xxv. 001; Iv. 0021, 0022, shows poor and perfunctory drawing, but presents the 
special interest of containing only scenes which so far have not been identified. The three paintings 
Ch. 00114; xIvi. 007; Ixi. 002 have in common expressive if not always delicate drawing, besides 
harmony in rich colouring and truth in representing vivid movement™ 

Among pairs of banners that formed by Ch. lv. 009, oo10, both reproduced in colour, 
Plate LXXIV, is foremost in artistic merit and fortunately is also excellently preserved. The drawing 
is remarkable for its fine yet vigorous pen-strokes, the colours strong and clear. The landscapes of 


above, p. 98 with specimens in PL 111, 1V; Ancient Khoten, empty spaces are characteristic of this group. 

i. pp. 207, 218 (PI. XLIV, XLV). The reproduction of the I may note here in passing that the way in which banners 
door-hanile in Pl. LXXV is too small to show any details of belonging to particular groups have turned up from bundles 
the omament which is evidently meant to be of bronze or bearing proximate nombers proves the utility of the care 


other metal, For an apparently similar grotesque head in taken in preserving the original 'site-marks’, given by me to 
a Turlin fresco, cf. Grnwedel, Adbuddh. Kultshilicn, p. 310. the bundles successively brought to light. It also shows that 

™ Sce Pla LXXV, LXXVI. Of the definess of line and the original contents of the bundles are not likely to have 
colour Ch. 0071 in Pl. X11 of Thousand Buddhas will convey been mired up ahogether by Wang Tao-shih. 


a belter idea * See Ch. oo1r4, Pl. LXXTV, with its harmonious colours 
" For a brief summary of these common characterlelics, and clever presentation of clouds and Nagas; alvi. 007, Pl. 
cf. Descriptive List, Ch. 0039. LXXV; Ini. 002, PL LXXVI. Comparison of the last with the 
™ See Ch. xxii. 008, PL LXXVI, and Ch. ax. 008, game scene of the mounted measengers searching for Prince 
Thousand B., Pl. X1IL Siddhintha in Ch. 0071, Thousand B., Pl. X11, clearly shows 
™ The low undulating hill ranges which serve to divide the use of a common model in composition. In all three an 


scenes and the recurrence of idenlical sprays or fowers to fill identical flower device is used to fill in emply spaces. 
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the background show much skill in conveying a sense of great width and distance. In the pair 
Ch, xlix. 006; Iv. 0016 the workmanship is equally delicate and the colouring very pleasing ; but 
the banners have suffered more damage.“ The third pair, Ch. lv. oo11, 0012, though not as fine 
in colours, is remarkable for life-like and expressive drawing of figures, and once again demonstrates 
a high degree of artistic feeling in the landscapes.* The two banners Ch, xlvi. 004, 005 are 
specimens of poor composition and hasty design, but claim at least the merit of having their 
cartouches duly filled with inscriptions which explain the badly-drawn scenes. Concluding this 
rapid survey, we may note that it leaves us with only a few banners for which companion pieces are 
wanting. Among them Ch. 0071 may be specially named here for the very careful colouring of the 
figures, well set-off by the harmoniously blended quiet tints of the landscape.” 

After these remarks on the style and grouping of the banners we may proceed to review 
the subjects represented in their scenes. No attempt can be made here systematically to discuss 
the iconography of these subjects with reference to other graphic and plastic representations of the 
same, whether known to us from India, Central Asia, or the Far East. Still less does it come 
within my scope to compare their iconography with the descriptions which texts belonging to 
various periods and branches of Buddhist literature furnish of the corresponding incidents in 
Sakyamuni's life-story. All that can be aimed at is a classification of the scenes and some record 
of general observations bearing upon their presentation and character. 

In the first place attention may be called to the fact that, just as in the case of the correspond- 
ing plastic representations of the Gandhara relievos, it is usual for our banners to display the different 
scenes, whatever their choice may be, in chronological order.“ That this order usually descends 
from the top towards the bottom is a natural consequence of the shape of the banners and the 
manner in which they were suspended. But we have evidence that this rule was not strictly 
observed in all cases. It is probable that the chronological sequence was ordinarily followed also 
where a group of banners was meant to illustrate a longer series of scenes.‘ But, of course, there is 
nothing definitely to indicate whether an arrangement of such banners from right to left or left to 
right was intended.“! 

When we come to analyse the range of the scenes represented in our banners we meet with an 
interesting fact at the outset. Ina rough total of seventy-three panels, complete or partly preserved, 
on these banners, among them ten with scenes as yet unidentified, there are only four to be found the 
subjects of which fall outside the limits as it were of Gautama Buddha's secular life, as marked by 
the Conception on the one side and the Attainment of Bodhi on the other. The exceptions are the 


™* Reproduced in colour, Thousand B., Pl. X11. 

™ For Ch. ly, oo12, see Pl. LXXV; for Ch. lv. oo11, Desert 
Cathay, ii. PL Vi. 

™ For Ch. 0071, see Thousand B., Pt. X11; for Ch. 2030, 
below, PL LXXVI. 

Ch. alin. 005, of inferior workmanship, may possibly have 
belonged to the same group as Ch. rzvi.a. 003, 004 ; EEVii. 
008 (see the representation of soldiers in scale armour ; alea 
the flower device in seraglio scene). But the frdicia are not 
quite certain, 

™ Ci. Foucher, Z’art du Gandhdtra, i. pp. 267 sq. 

™ For undoubted exceptions, see Ch. lv. 009, PL LXXIV, 
where the panel representing three out of the ‘Four En- 
counters’ is inserled between the scenes of the Dipatkara 
Jaisha and Maya's Dream, and Ch. xavii. oo1, Pl. LXXVU, 
where the Announcement of the Illumination appears above 
the Austerities and the Bash in the Nairafijand. Here the 


order is clearly determined Ly artistic considerations. For 
possible exceptions Ch. xlvi, 004 and six. 006, Thousand #.. 
Pl. X11 may be compared The Gandhirn relievo with 
vertically arranged scenes, L’art du Gandhdra, i, p. 268, 
fig. 74, furnishes a corresponding instance. 

Such a regular sequence is certainly observed in the 
groups Ch. 0039 >anii, 008 > 0035 >xx. 008; axvi. 2 004 
> xvi, a. 0043>XxVii. cot; Iv. G09 >Iv. o010; Iv, con > 
|v. cor2. In other groups there may be shght deviations. 

“ The analogy of the vertical lines of Chinese characters 
in our old documents and manuscripts would suggest the 
order from right to left as the usua] one. Bat, no doubt, the 
place of exhibition had a delerminant influence, as was 
certainly the case with the horizontally ranged relievo panels 
in Gandbara eanctuariea (cf. Foucher, L’art du Gandhdra, 
i. p. 268) and those of YOn-kang (cf. Chavannes, Afission 
archfologigur, Plauches, 1, Nos. 204-14; i. p. 305} 
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Dipankara Jataka scene in Ch. ly. 09 (Plate LXx1V); the Announcement of the [lumination and 
the ' First Sermon’ in Ch. xxvii. 001 (Plate Lxxvil), if the two deer there shown may be accepted 
as a sufficient symbolic representation of the latter ; and the seated Buddha represented in Ch. xlix. 
006." If we compare this overwhelming preponderance of scenes from Gautama’s Nativity and his 
preparation for sayzbodhi with the proportion which this class of scenes bears in Gandhara sculpture 
to that taken from his subsequent story as the Enlightened One, the contrast cannot fail to be 
striking.” It seems difficult to refrain from concluding that the scenes depicting incidents from the 
personal life-story of S’4kyamuni made a stronger appeal to his local Chinese worshippers’ instinct 
for the rea} than those illustrating the attainment and propagation of his doctrine. 

It is of special interest also to observe that, by the side of many scenes well known to us from 
the relievos of Gandhara, we find a number of other incidents illustrated which, though familiar to 
the traditional story as presented by Buddhist texts, have so far not been found represented among 
the remains of Gandhara sculpture. A careful synopsis of the scenes identified and detailed below 
shows that, by the side of sixteen shared in common with the plastic art of Gandhara, our banners 
illustrate seventeen more of which no sculptural representations have up to the present been met 
with among the remains of Graeco-Buddhist art.* The number of reproductions, which might 
furnish some guidance as to the relative popularity of the secnes, also approximates very closely, 
being 30 and 33 respectively." 

It would scarcely be profitable to speculate upon the reasons which may account for this 
relative frequency of scenes unknown to the extant Gandh&ra relievos, unless the question were 
examined in the light which Chinese Buddhist literature as well as early representations in India, 
apart from Gandhara, and in Java, Indo-China, and elsewhere in the Far East, might help to throw 
upon it. For me it must suffice to call attention to two points, One is that the pictorial art of 
Gandhara, which might have made a comparison more complete and instructive, is wholly lost to us, 
at least for the present The other is that the extensive choice of subjects independent of Gan- 
dhara models is in full agreement with what we have already observed as regards the wholly Chinese 
treatment of the scenes, whatever their iconographic derivation. Some special points of contact 
with Gandhara in the representation of details, as well as some distinct points of divergence, can 
conveniently be noticed in the review of the various scenes represented to which we may now 
proceed. For this the biographical order of the episodes, as applied by M. Foucher in his classical 
work, recommends itself as the most appropriate. 

The group of scenes taken from the Jatakas or anterior births of the Master is a relatively 
restricted one among the relievos of Gandhara. In our banners too it is represented only by 
a single scene, the one which suitably occupies the top panel of Ch. lv, 009 (Plate LXxIV). It shows 
us the future Bodhisattva paying homage to Dipankara Buddha and receiving from him the 


* To these may have possibly to be added from among 
unidentified scenes the two of Ch. lv. oo22 and a third in 
avi. 005, where a Buddha figure enthroned on a lolus 
appeare, 
@ The number of scenes from Gautama’s Life, previous 
and subsequent lo samdedés, which M. Foucher has occasion 
to discuss, is about equal ; cf, L'art dw Gandhéra, i. pp. 291- 
408 and pp. 408-594. The number of actual reproductions 
extant of scenes of the second class is probably considerably 
larger. 

« The following scenes known from Gandhara relievos 
ase represented also on our banners, the figures in brackets 
showing the number of reproductions: The Dipaikara 


Jataka (1); M&ya’s Dream (3); Gautama’s Birth (2); the 
Bath of the Bodhisatwva (2); the Seven Steps (3); the Simul- 
taneous Births (1); the Writing Competition (1); the 
Wrestling Competition (1); the Casting out of the Elephant 
(1); the Archery Contest (2); the Prince in the Seraglio(1); 
the Flight from the Palace (4); Farewell to Kanthaka and 
Chandaka (4); the Cutting of the Hair (1); the Austerities 
(2); the First Sermon (1 ?}. . 

© Among the scenes nol found in Gandhiira relicvos the 
banners show us frequent reproductions of the following : 
the Four Encounters (3); the Messengers’ Search for 
Gautama (5). None of the ten unidentified scenes seems to 
be repeated. 
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prophecy of his own greatness in the future. The episode was a favourite one with the sculptors 
of Gandhara, who, however, staged it in a far more elaborate fashion.“* Next we meet with three 
representations of the Bodhisattva’s Miraculous Descent or Conception as revealed to Maya in her 
dream." The scene is familiar to early Indian as well as to Graeco-Buddhist sculpture. In the 
latter Maya is always shown as reclining on her left side, a pose suited to the sacred tradition which 
made the future Buddha enter her right hip just as he was also to see the light from it" In two of 
our banners, on the contrary, Maya is seen resting on her right side. This departure is of particular 
interest because the earliest representations of the scene at Barhut and Sanchi, as well as that at 
Boro-budur, support it‘? May we recognize here a point of contact with Indian Buddhist sculpture 
preceding Gandhara art, and can this apparently unorthodox pose be due merely to inadvertence, as 
has been assumed? It is noteworthy also that in our representations of the scene the white elephant 
carrying the Infant Bodhisattva appears on a cloud and is thus clearly marked as a vision. This is 
in complete harmony with the original tradition of the texts, which present the descent of the white 
elephant not as a real event but as a mere dream of Maya.” 

Immediately below this scene in Ch. lv. 009 we find painted another, which seems rightly 
described by Miss Lorimer as Queen Maya's return to her father’s palace. It has no pendant in 
Gandhara sculpture as far as we know it, and I am at present unable to trace any references to 
this episode in the texts." The same remark applies also to the top scene in the companion banner 
Ch. lv. oo10 (Plate LXXIV), which shows us Maya asleep in the same pavilion and pose as seen in 
the ' Descent’ scene, but with three figures kneeling outside to the left on a cloud and in the 
attitude of adoration. They are dressed in the usual Chinese costume of these scenes and are 
without halocs, The interpretation is uncertain; but some connexion might suggest itself with the 
Interpretation of the Dream which would suitably find its place here. This incident is familiar to 
the Gandhira relievos,*' but has no representation otherwise in the banners, The scene succeeding 
the above in Ch. lv. ooo is again one that is absent in Gandhara but quite clear in its character. 
Tt presents to us Maya on her way to the Lumbini garden. She is being carried in a palanquin by 
four bearers whose rapid movement is excellently expressed. 

Immediately below in Ch. lv. oo10 we see the miraculous Birth of Gautama Bodhisattva, 
represented also in Ch. 0039, and a familiar subject in Buddhist art of all times and regions.** The 
child's issue from the mother's right flank and her pose grasping a bough are in close conformity 
with tradition. But instead of gods receiving the sacred babe, as Indian tradition demanded, we 
find Maya assisted only by her ladies, In this, as also in the ingeniously delicate way in which her 
wide-hanging sleeve is used to screen the act of birth, we may well recognize features due to Chinese 
sense of propriety. The same banner Ch. lv. coro (Plate LXXIV) completes its ‘ Nativity’ series by 
showing in its lowest panel the Seven Steps of the Infant Bodhisattva, with the lotuses springing up 
beneath, a very spirited and well-drawn composition. We find the same scene twice again, in 
Ch. oo1tg (Plate LXXIV); xxii. 0035, but in each case preceded by the Bath of the Infant. The 
placing of the Seven Steps immediately after the Birth is in agreement with the regular practice of 
the Gandhara sculptors." But the literary tradition oscillates between this and the interposition 





* Cf. Foucher, L'art du Gandhdra, i. pp. 273 34q-, Figs. ” Cf. Foucher, dec. ctt., p. 293, note 1. 
139. 149. * Cf. Foucher, for, cit., p. 292. 

See Ch, c019, 6039 (a fragmentary banner of inferior ‘ [For a textual reference, see Add. §- Corr.) 
execution); lv. oog (Pl. LXXIV}. ® See ibid., i pp. 296 5qq. 

™ See Foucher, L’ari du Gandhdra, i. p. 193; Figs. 149, “4 The subject is found treated by Javanese artista at 
1602, Boro-budur ; cf. Foucher, foc. cit., i p. 313, note 1. 

‘= In Ch. oorg the pose is doubtful, as the obverse “ Cf. Foucher, L'art du Gandhdra, i. pp. 300 sqq. 
cannol be determined. “ See sbid., i. pp. 305 sqq., Fig. 154. 
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of the Bath, and this uncertainty of tradition may well account for the varying sequence just noted 
in the banners. The two representations in Plate LXXIV agree in making only women witness the 
miracle. But in Ch. xxii, 0035 a male figure joins Maya and her sister Prajapati. As regards the 
scene of the Bath, it is of special interest to observe that the painters of Ch. 00114 (Plate LXXIV) ; 
xxii. 0035 follow, of two traditionally well-known versions, the one which makes Nagas, or divinities 
of the thunder-clouds, i.e. ‘ Dragons’ in Chinese eyes, perform the laving of the New-born, whereas 
the Gandhira school chose the inore rational version of two gods pouring out the water from jars.* 

Before we proceed further it will be appropriate, in accordance with M. Foucher's example, to 
mention the banner, Ch. xxii. oo8 (Plate LXXVI), where we find represented some of the births 
which miraculously coincided with that of the Bodhisattva) They naturally attach themselves to 
the cycle of scenes of his Nativity. The banner imperfectly preserved shows us out of the tradi- 
tional seven sakajata only three; a lamb, a calf, and a foal together with their mothers, all drawn 
with considerable skill. There can be no doubt that the foal is meant for the Bodhisattva's future 
steed Kanthaka, which, as we shall presently see, is such a favourite figure in the scenes depicted on 
our banners. We meet with Kanthaka as one of the sahajd/a also in Gandhara sculpture.** 

Though outside the series of legendary scenes, three representations of the Seven Jewels, or sapla 
ratnané, in Ch. 00114 (Plate LXXIV), Ch. xxvi. a. 004 (Plate LXXV), and the fragment Ch. 00471, may 
also find convenient mention here. According to the texts these Seven Jewels appertain to every 
Cakravartin, or Universal Monarch, from his birth, and there is yood reason to believe that the 
Predestined One was credited with this character and its attributes by tradition from an early date.” 
Five among these ' Jewels’, the future wife (Yasodhara), minister, and general, as well as the future 
horse and elephant, are obviously counted among the sahajé/a, and in Ch. 00114 we see them repre- 
sented in the form and dress characteristic of them where they figure in the scenes. It is of some 
importance to note that representations of the Seven Jewels, though known otherwise to ancient 
Indian sculpture, have not been found so far in Gandhara relievos. 

Scenes showing incidents of the childhood and youth of Prince Siddhartha are rather frequent 
in the banners, and one of the latter, Ch, 0030 (Plate LXXV)), is entirely devoted to them, If we deal 
before these with the scene portrayed in Ch. xlix. 006 (7ousand B., Plate Xi1), it is because we find 
here the Bodhisattva depicted as a child, together with an inscription in the cartouche clearly show- 
ing that at this early age he is discoursing on his anterior births to various officers. Is it possible 
that the scene of 2 Gandhara relievo, otherwise not well defined, which shows the young Prince 
discoursing apparently to his parents’ household,"* has to be interpreted in the same way? Turning 
to Ch. 0030, we find there represented a series of incidents from Siddhartha’s youthful training 
which are well known to Gandhara sculpture, with their order closely conforming to that which the 
tradition preserved in Indian texts indicates. In the top panel, accordingly, we see the famous 
episode of the Writing Competition, making an appropriate pendant to the ‘Manifestation at 
School’ frequently presented in Gandhara relievos.* Next below follow physical exercises depicted 
in the form of a wrestling competition and a weight-lifting contest. In the bottom scene we see 
the youthful Prince in the act of casting out the elephant treacherously killed by his cousin 


* See Foucher, :drd.,i. pp. 308 sqq., Figs 15669. With 
the tripod on which the Bodhisativa stands in the Gandhire 
relievos may Le compared tbe golden laver seen in Ch.cort4. 
In Ch. axii. 0035 this appears again raised ona lotus pedestal. 

This perhaps might be meant a5 a compromise with the 
literary tradition which represents tbe Bodhisattva as stand- 
ing on a lotua; cf. Foucher, doc. cié., i. p, 308. 


See Foucher, /oc. cst., i. p. 317, Fig. 16a. 

"7 Cf. Foucher, i Pp. 317. 

“ See Foucher, doc. cit., i. pp. 320 6q., Fig. 164 b. 

“CL. Foucher, sid., i. pp. gaa sqy.. Figs. 165-67. In 
the painted panel the echolars have the manifest appearance 
of boys, which agrees well with the ecene taken up by the 
Gandhira sculptors. 
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Devadatta." The position of this last scene suggests that Chinese pictorial convention did not 
necessarily connect the physical contests with the betrothal of the Prince, as apparently was 
customary in the schoo! of Gandhara.' With the fatter event, however, is undoubtedly linked the 
scene of the archery contest in Ch. xlix. 006; Ivi. 0032. Though only fragmentary, it is made 
safely recognizable by the row of drums representing the target? This brings us direct to the 
Prince's marriage. ts sole representation among our paintings is provided by a panel of Ch. xlix. 
005, which shows us Siddhartha in the seraglio with YaSodhar4, attended by women dancing and 
playing music. It should be noted that the scene is treated with the same regard for decorum as in 
its Gandhara counterpart.** 

We have now approached that period in Gautama’s life which is to see the Bodhisattva 
transformed into the Buddha. Tradition knows of two external occasions which make the Prince 
realize his religious vocation. One is the First Meditation induced by a visit to his royal father's 
country estates ; the other is furnished by the ‘ Four Encounters‘, which bring before his eyes the 
three evils of earthly life, old age, illness, and death, and the means to escape them. Whereas 
Gandhara art has illustrated more than once the First Meditation with its incidents, it appears to 
have completely neglected the Four Encounters, inviting as they were for plastic representation.*' 
In our paintings we find this exactly reversed, and the same is the case, too, as we have already 
observed, in the relievo cycle of Yin-kang.“ The fact is certainly noteworthy and apt to 
strengthen the impression that the iconographic inspiration of the legendary scenes in the banners 
was not originally derived from the art of Gandhara. 

We find the first three ‘Encounters’ condensed as it were into one scene in Ch. lv. 009 
(Plate LXXIV). It shows us with much realism the old man being led, the sick man on his 
bedstead, and the putrefied corpse. From the last there rises a cloud carrying a small kneeling 
figure, which evidently is meant for the departing spirit. The figure is turned towards a palace-like 
structure raised on clouds in the distant background which represents an abode of the Blessed. 
That the figure of the Bodhisattva is absent from the scene may seem strange. But the omission 
of the monk's figure is perhaps less surprising. In the original legend he symbolizes the way of 
salvation, and that for Chinese eyes seems appropriately replaced by the vision of a heavenly abode 
promising continuance of mundane happiness. Our large paintings show us how completely the 
hope of Sukhavati, Amitabha’s paradise, has effaced all desire of Nirvana in the minds of the pious 
of Tun-huang. In lv. 0016 (7Aousand Z., Plate X11) the encounters with the old man and the sick are 
vividly brought before us in separate scenes. The delicately painted banner is badly broken, but 
may well have comprised four panels in its complete state, if we judge from the size of the 
remaining part. 

The ‘Sleep of the Women ' is a scene which tradition brings into closest connexion with the 
Bodhbisattva's resolve of Renunciation and his immediately following ‘Flight from the Palace’. 
Just as Gandh&ra sculptors usually place the two scenes side by side,“ we find them combined in 


" See Foucher, ibid, i. pp. 330 89q., Fig. 169. 

“ Cf. the careful observations of M. Foucher. L’arf du 
Gandhéra, i. pp. 326 sq., on the difficulty, due to varying 
tradition, of distinguishing between scenes of physical exer- 
cises and of sporting contests preceding the Prince's 
marriage. 

© See for the corresponding Gandhara scene represented 
in a single relievo, Foucher, tr7., i. pp. 332 $q., Fig. 170. 
The bad preservation of the scene in Ch. slix. 006 ; Ivi. 0032 
ie particularly regrettable, because it makes it impossible to 


aes 


compare details with the relievo representation at Yn-kang ; 
see Chavannes, Mission archeol., Planches, 1, No. 104. 

® See Foucher, /oc. cit., i. pp. 337 8q-, Fig. 178.2; forthe 
same scene at YQn-Kang, following immediately after the 
Archery Contest, see Chavannes, Afission archdol., Planches, 1 
No. 205. 

“Cf. Foucher, L’art du Gandhdra, i pp. 340 899, 
348 &q. 

© See above, pp. 849 sq. 

* CE. Foucher, foc. cit, i. pp. 351 sqq., Fige. 180, 181, 
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the top portion of Ch. lv. oo11 ** and in the fine fragment Ch. 00518. In both the Bodhisattva, 
mounted on Kanthaka (and in the complete scene accompanied by Chandaka)," is seen 
escaping on a cloud, while below in the palace court lie four women, musicians, and dancers, in 
attitudes of deep sleep. In Ch. xlvi. 007 (Plate LXXvV), where the flight of the Prince is repre- 
sented in a similar fashion, the place of the women is taken by sleeping guards at the palace gate, 
who are also seen below in Ch. lv. oo11. Ch. xlix. 005, a banner of inferior composition and 
technique, shows the Flight from the walled palace enclosure immediately below the ‘Life in the 
Seraglio’. In the last-named banner, as well as in Ch. 00518, xlvi. 007; the feet of the horse are lifted 
up by small kneeling figures, in which we recognize the Yaksas of the texts and Gandhara relievos.* 

The episodes shown by the banners as following the Prince's Flight fall necessarily into two 
distinct series. One comprises those which concern the Bodhisattva’s person and companions; in 
the other we find certain incidents which take place at the palace of his father Suddhodhana and 
in connexion with the search made by his order for the fugitive. It will be convenient to notice 
the personal episodes first, especially because they alone are known also from Gandhara sculpture. 
Among these episodes the Farewell to Kanthaka and Chandaka stands first in chronological order, 
and evidently also appealed with special force to the sentiment of the pious; for we find it 
represented not less than four times in our banners."* They show us the Bodhisattva still in his 
princely robes with his hair elaborately dressed. Before him in Ch. lv. 0012 (Plate LxXv); Ixi. 002 
is seen Kanthaka kneeling, in exactly the same touching pose which the corresponding Gandhara 
relieves display.” Below the Farewell to Kanthaka Ch. lv. 0012 (Plate LKXV) shows us the scene 
of the Hair-cutting well known to tradition, both in the texts and in the sculptures, but not so far 
met with in Gandhara.” The form in which the incident is here presented, with two divine attendants 
about to perform the act of hair-cutting, is peculiar to the Chinese version of the legend. The final 
episode of the cycle of abAiniskramana, or the Flight, is Kanthaka's Return to the Palace, and this 
we find represented by the bottom scene of Ch. xxvi. a. 003, where, however, differently from the 
Gandhira treatment, Chandaka's figure is absent.” 

Of the second series of incidents connected with the Flight and referred to above it must be 
noted at once that, while it appears to be wanting among the known remains of Gandhara 
sculpture,” it is on the contrary abundantly represented in eleven panels of our banners. Twice 
we see the women and the guards of the princely seraglio, whose sleep had made the Bodhisattva's 
unnoticed departure possible, brought before King Suddhodhana for examination and judgement.” 
A larger number of scenes serves to illustrate the Search for the Prince, which according to the 


Also a1 Van-kang the ‘Steep of the Women’ directly pre- part of a banner. The scenes in the other two banners are 


cedes the ‘Flight of the Bodhisattva’; see Chavannes, 
Mission archéol., Planches, t, Nos. 201, 203. 

4* See Desert Cathay, ii. Pl. Vi. 

* Asin Ch. lv. corr; alvi oo7, the Prince’s horse is 
shown al a rapid gallop, tbe painter discreetly contents him- 
self with indicating Chandaka’s presence only by his bead 
rising above or before Kanthaka’s. 

© See Foucher, loc. af, i. pp. 357 #qq-, Figs 182, 183, 
164, elc. Four divine figures supporting Kanthaka’s hooves 
are ecen also in the YGn-kang representation of the Flight ; 
see Chavannes, Aftssion archéol., Planches, 1, No. 212. 

™ See Ch. 0071; xxvi. a.003; lv. cota (PI. LXXY); Ii. 
002. In the last named the farewell to Kanthaka is repre- 
sented above, and that to Chandaka below as if it were 
a separate scene. I regret that no reproduction could be 
provided for this well-painted and relatively well-preserved 





mere fragments ; see Ch. 0071, 7ZAousand B., Pt. X11, 

™ Cf. Foucher, /oc, cit., i. pp. 362 3q., Figs. 184b, 185. 
The sculptors of Vin-kang, too, knew this pose and repro- 
duced it faithfully; see Chavannes, Mission archéol., Planches,t, 
No. 220; i. p. 304, with note; also Petrucci, Revue de f Uni- 
vert? de Bruxelles, 1910, p. 503. 

© Cf. Foucher, /oc. ais., i. pp. 930 sqq. It is, however, 
highly probable that the amall stone-carving obtained by me 
at Khotan (see Ancim/ Khotan, i. pp. 209, 230; ii. Ph. 
XLVI, Kh 003, g), which shows the Bodhmativa in the 
act of cutting off bis tong hair with his sword, was actually 
produced in the Gandhara region. 

™ CI. Foucher, sé/d., i. pp. 367 5q- 

™ For a possible illustration of the Aumdrdworsaga, see 
Foucher, foc. 374, hate 8. 

™ See Ch. xlvi. 007 (Pl. LXXV); Iv. 0011 (Desert Cathay, 
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tradition of the texts the King institutes, as soon as his departure is discovered, with a view to 
persuading him to return and forgo renunciation of the world. In the top scene of Ch. xx. 008 
(Thousand B., Plate XI); xxvi. a. 003 we assist at the dispatch of the mounted messengers by the 
King. In Ch. xlvi. 004 the inscription attached to the third panel explains that the scene 
represents the King being told of the dispatch of the five ‘ Ministers’, as the royal emissaries are 
styled there. The same appear to be meant by ‘the five Ministers’ to whom the panel immediately 
above shows ‘the Prince preaching the Law’. The scene of the royal messengers’ actual search 
seems to have been a particularly favourite theme; for we meet with it in not less than five 
banners.’ Finally, the banners Ch. xx. 008 (Thousand B., Plate X11!) and xlvi, 007 (Plate LXXV) 
make us assist at the scene of the messengers reporting to the King the futility of their quest. 

I have already had oceasion to point out how few are the scenes which show us Gautama 
Buddha after his Enlightenment. Those illustrating events directly leading up to the attainment 
of Bodhi are equally scarce. The six years of Austerities are symbolized by Ch. xxvii. oor 
(Plate LXXVII) and lv. oor2 (Plate LXXV), which show us the emaciated figure of the Bodhisattva 
in the traditional pose of Indian ascetics, as exhibited also by the corresponding relievo repre- 
sentations of Gandhara. Next we see in the bottom panel of the former banner the Bodhisattva 
taking his bath in the river Nairafijana before proceeding to the place of his approaching final 
Hlumination—a traditionally wetl-known scene but not hitherto met with in Gandhara. The great 
scene of the Illumination itself, so dear to Indian Buddhist thought throughout all phases, and soon 
symbolized in the d4imtsparsa-mudré of the Enlightened One, is absent from our banners. But, as 
if to compensate us for the blank left by the chief spiritual event, the top scene of Ch, xxvii. oor 
(Plate LXXVII) reflects it as it were by a vivid and effective presentation of the miraculous 
Announcement of the Illumination. There, too, the Master's Five Disciples arc cleverly intro- 
duced. The absence of chronological arrangement in this banner, already noted above," removes 
any doubt that the pair of deer or antelopes which are shown below the ascetic figure of the 
Bodhisattva are intended to symbolize the First Sermon in the Deer Park of Benares.* On the 
other hand, we find no trace in the banners of the symbols of the Wheel (dharma-cakra), the 
trident, or Trigila, and their combination (vardhamdna) serving as symbols of the First Sermon, as 
they did in the ancient sculpture of India including that of Gandhara.” 

In conclusion it seems convenient to make brief reference here to two silk banners which, 
if they have no connexion whatever with the legendary life of the Buddha, yet represent a 
scene of a religious character and could not be more suitably treated elsewhere. They depict 
what M. Foucher first rightly recognized as the Rebirth of souls in a Buddhist paradise. The 
banner x1. 001 is too badly preserved for the determination of all details. But the composition 
undoubtedly agrees with that of Ch. lv. oors (Plate LXxxIN). This shows a lotus plant rising 
from an expanse of water meant for Lake Sukhavati and bearing at alternate curves five lotus 


ii, Pl. V1). For a doubt about the king's (?) figure on horse- is also meant for the First Sermon remains, in the absence of 


back, see Descriptive List, Ch. x!vi. 007. 

> Sce Ch. 0071 (Thousand B., Pl. Xil) ; xavi. a. 003; Rlvi. 
007 (PI. LXNY) ; xlvi. cog (here the ministers search on foot) ; 
Ini, 002 (P1. LXXVI). A comparison of the last with the first 
of the above scenes points ta a common prototype and one 
of considerable artistic merit. 

™ Cf. Foucher, Z’art du GandAdra, i. pp. 379 sqq.. Figs. 
192, 193- 

7 See above, p. 853, note 39. 

™ Cf. Foucher, dor. cif, i. pp. 432 sqq., Figs. 217, 220. 
Whether the bottom scene in Ch. 0071 ( Zhousand B., Pl. X1t) 


any distinguishing mark or Jakrana, quite uncertain. 

™ For a conjecturally suggested representation of the éri- 
raina or ‘Three Jewels’, see the remarks on the as yet 
unidentified scene of Ch. Iv. oo21 in Descriptive List. 

Here may be conveniently mentioned also three unidentified 
scenes, Ch. ulvi 005 ; Iv. coaa, in which appears the figure of 
a Buddha on a lotus seat and within a vesica. That Gautama 
Buddha is meaot in the first banner is clear from the Chinese 
inscription which describes him as being worshipped by the 
King and Queen. But the incident remains obscure. 


5 Ra 
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flowers, on each of which is seated a Bodhisattva figure. On the uppermost newly opened lotus is 
seen dancing a new-born infant. That this represents the soul in its happy rebirth, so eagerly 
prayed for in the votive inscriptions of the pious, is not subject to doubt.” Its association with the 
lotus, the symbol of the mounting soul, is both felicitous and artistically expressed here. 


Sectioy V.—BUDDHAS AND BODHISATTVAS 


Among the paintings of a specifically * iconographic’ character and consecrated to single divine 
figures the first place may be suitably allotted to those representing Buddhas. That the number 
of such pictures is relatively small offers no occasion for surprise; for we know that Mahayana 
worship has in all periods and countries tended to turn its attention elsewhere. On the other hand, 
it is of interest to note that in these representations of Buddhas the type of physical appearance, 
pose, and dress, as fixed originally by Indian hieratic convention, is throughout preserved with more 
care and uniformity than in the case of any other class of divinities represented among our paintings. 
The same observation, I may add, applies also to the wall-paintings of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ 
Caves’. It seems as though local piety, whether Central-Asian or Chinese, if attracted far more by 
other and humanly nearer divinities, had treated with special conservative respect the supreme 
figures of Buddhist faith. The subject is too large to be more than touched here. But attention 
may be drawn at least to the drapery, which almost always reproduces the type fixed by the 
fashion prevailing among Gandhara representations of the Buddha.’ 

The uniformity of the pose, which is mostly that of the vifarka-mudré,* makes it still more 
difficult than it would be otherwise to determine which particular Buddha is intended, For 
Ch. 00101, however, an inscription gives us the name of Bhaisajya-buddha, while Gautama Buddha 
and his ‘ Dhyani-buddha’ Amitabha suggest themselves for the figures meant in Ch. i. oot and 
Ch. xxiv. 005 (Plate LXXXIII) respectively. Ch. xlvi. 009 is of interest as showing a Buddha 
(Maitreya ?) seated in European fashion, with small moustache and some hair on the chin. Among 
the paper pictures of Buddhas, which are somewhat more numerous and apparently often either 
taken from the beginning or end of manuscripts or intended for pasting up as votive deposits,> 
I may specially mention the series Ch. 00191-202, which shows seated Buddhas with different 
mudras of the hand and with short Chinese inscriptions evidently explaining the latter. The small 
Buddha figures which are frequently met with painted on triangular head-pieces of banners ‘ may, 
in view of the position they occupy relative to the Bodhisattvas represented below them in the 
picture proper, be assumed with some probability to be meant for Dhyani-buddhas. 

Leaving aside the big paintings which show Buddhas sharing celestial scenes with other 
deities, we find only once a Buddha not represented as a solitary figure. It is in the silk painting 
Banners on linen are Ch, ux. oo10 ; Ii. 


The same figure of a dancing infant is found in the 
fragment of a large paper painting Ch. 00373 (Thousand B., 
Pl. XLVI) showing the torso of a demon, as well as in a 
painting of the Western Paradise, "Ch. lii. 003 (Thousand B., 
PL 1), and in the woodcut, Ch. 00158 (PI. C). 

" Cf. Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddiust Art, pp. 172 9qQ., with 
regard to the robe covering both shoulders of the Buddha. 
In the small paper picture Ch. cor6o (Pl. XCIl), evidently 
from an illuminated manuscript, we see a Buddha, however, 
with the R. shoulder bare. 

? Sik banners with standing Buddha figures are: Cb. 
00116, 00466 ; i, 001; nx. G02; xxiv. cog (PI. LXXXITI); 
uxvi, a. corz, this lasta mere fragment. For a Buddha seated 
in dhydna-mudrd, see Ch. 0057. Of larger size are Ch. 





ecto: ; xlvi. o09. 
0021 (PL. LXXXTX). 

* For paper paintings, mostly of small size, ace Ch, 00722, 
00160, 00191-202, 00366, 00379, 00392, 20396. a-i, 00402, 
00406-408, 00413; Ni O04; Xi. 0015; EKViil. O05, 

In Ch. Ivi. 0027-31 (PI. XCII) we find all the five Dhydni- 
buddhas represented with their five-lobed crowns and in 
Bodhisattva costume. 

« For such Buddha figures in tops of linen banners, sec 
Ch, 00135-41; “i. 0006; iii, org, etc.; in miniature paper 
banners, Ch. 0056.4, b. Such triangular tops of silk banners, 
found detached, are Ch. 0072, 0086 ; xxi. 003; of linen 
banners, coBo. a-c; xxi, 0082. 





217. PAINTED PANEL xv AND DADO SHOWING KHOTAN PRINCESS WITH 218. CENTRE OF CELLA IN CAVE CH. VIII, CHIEN-FO-TUNG, SHOWING 
FAMILY AND ATTENDANTS, ALSO CHINESE DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION, PAINTINGS ON SCREEN BEHIND STOPA, ON WEST WALL AND 
ON FE, CELLA WALL, CAVE CH. VILL CH'LEN-FO-TUNG. CEILING, 


PANELS PAINTED IN TEMPERA, ix. x ORTH-WEST CORNER PANEL PAINTED IN TEMPERA, ¥, SHOWING WESTERN PARADISE, 
OF CELLA IN CAVE CH, VILL. CIUIEN-FO-TUNG ON SOUTH WALL OF CELLA, CAVE CH. VIL, CH'LEN-FO-TUNG, 
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Ch. liv. 007 (Plate LXX!), originally mounted as a Kakemono and bearing a date corresponding to 
a.b, 897 in its Chinese inscription. It shows the Buddha Tejahprabha, ‘the Giver of Light’, seated 
on a chariot which two bullocks draw and surrounded by the genii of the five planets.’ Carefully 
executed both in drawing and in its rich colour scheme, the painting owes a special interest to its 
subject. ‘This recurs treated with remarkable vigour and inventive skill in one of the largest and 
finest among the frescoes of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ Caves’.* The detailed interpretation and 
comparison of the two paintings I must leave to experts. 

Nothing can illustrate better the predominant share which the Bodhisattvas claim in popular 
Buddhist worship as developed under Mahaydna influences in the Far East than the fact that about 
one half of all our Ch'ien-fo-tung paintings are devoted to their representation, whether singly or 
alony with attendant divinities. To this great abundance of pictures there docs not correspond an 
equally great multiplicity of iconographic types. However large may be in theory of devout 
speculation and fancy the number of different Bodhisattvas, we know that in the North-Indian 
home of the Mahayana system popular imagination had already remained fixed upon a small select 
group of Bodhisattvas, Even these were, in pictorial or sculptural presentation, distinguished in 
the main merely by different attributes. We find the same limitation applying to the Bodhisattvas 
of our Tun-huang Pantheon also. 

Dut for what these Bodhisattva paintings lack in iconographic variety proportionate to their 
numbers we have compensation offered to us in two directions. On the one hand, we find in this 
great array of Bodhisattva representations marked differences of style and treatment, and these 
allow us to trace more clearly than might otherwise be possible the varied influences of India, 
China, Central Asia, and also Tibet, which helped to give to Buddhist religious art as represented 
at Tun-huang its composite character. On the other hand, this class of paintings derives greatly 
inereased interest from the fact that it includes, besides the great mass of conventional reproductions 
of common types, a considerable number of works of individual character and artistic merit. This 
is particularly the case with some of the larger paintings of Avalokite$vara, the most popular of all 
Yodhisattvas. Nor is it possible to overlook the varied iconographic and artistic interest attaching 
to those big and sumptuous paintings which show us Avalokite$vara or Kuan-yin surrounded by 
his divine attendants, and which have received special treatment by M. Petrucci under the designa- 
tion of ‘Kuan-yin’s Mandalas’? The fact that for the Bodhisattva paintings all three materials 
of silk, linen, and paper are used helps further to introduce a certain variety of technique into this 
disproportionately large class of pictures, 

For the purposes of our survey it will be convenient first to illustrate the different styles 
represented among our Bodhisattva paintings by a classification of the very numerous banners 
showing single Bodhisattva figures, including those which cannot at present be definitely identified 
in their iconographic character. ‘Turning next to Bodhisattva paintings other than banners, we 
shall first review the representations of those relatively few individual Bodhisattvas who apart from 
AvalokiteSvara are recognizable with certainty. Avalokite$vara or Kuan-yin's predominance in 
the Buddhist cult of old Tun-huang is attested by so many paintings that their treatment by 
separate subdivisions is necessary. These can be cunveniently distinguished by the different forms 
in which Avalokite$vara is represented, whether in human shape, four or six-armed, etc. Examining 
these forms in succession, we shall have occasion briefly to mention also the pictures showing them 
accompanied by varying numbers of attendants, as the central figures of those symmetrically 





© Cl. for thie identification Petrucci, Avnates du Musée 1 CE. below, pp. 867 sqq., and Petrucci, Appendix £, 
Gutmet, wli.p. 134. [See also Me. Binyon’s £ssay, Thousand B.). i. 
* See Figs 215, 226, and below, pp. 933 9q- 
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arranged compositions which M. Petrucci, in accordance with Japanese terminology, has designated 
as the ‘Mandalas’ of AvalokiteSvara. 

It is among the silk banners representing single Bodhisattvas that the different styles 
influencing Buddhist painting at Tun-huang reveal themselves with particular clearness. Foremost 
in sharp definition is a small but very distinctive class of banners, Ch. lvi. oo1—-oo10 (Plate LXXXVII), 
which exhibit a series of Bodhisattvas all in purely Indian style and strikingly homogeneous in 
execution. As they were all found in the same bundle and are of practically identical size, there 
can be no doubt that they were intended as a set. In style of design, treatment of garments, 
omaments, etc., they show the closest resemblance to the miniatures illustrating Bodhisattvas in two 
Nepalese manuscripts of the eleventh century, the iconography of which has furnished the subject for 
a masterly treatise by M. Foucher.* A reference to the detailed description given by Miss Lorimer 
of the common characteristics of these banners* will suffice to show that they must have been 
painted under the direct influence of that late Buddhist pictorial art of India which prevailed in the 
Gangetic plains, and the style of which Nepal appears to have preserved in a particularly conservative 
fashion.'"° That this influence reached Tun-huang straight from the south, i.e. through Tibet, is 
a priori highly probable, and the occurrence of a short Tibetan inscription on one of these banners 
and of a similar one in Brahmi on another obviously confirms this. It is worth noting that these 
banners in no way differ from those of undoubtedly Chinese production as regards material, size, or 
arrangement of accessories. All of them, judging from attributes, flesh colours, ete., appear to be 
intended to represent diferent forms of AvalokiteSvara and MajfijuSri, and in one case Vajrapini 
(Ch. Ivi. 002). 

We next distinguish a class of Bodhisattva figures, larger than the preceding and more varied 
in execution, which reproduces characteristic Indian conventions in pose, physical type, dress, and 
colouring with sufficient closeness to deserve the general designation of ‘Indian’ for the purposes 
of classification, We find it well represented among the silk banners and even more frequently 
among those of linen, while on the few paper banners it is the only one met with. The slender- 
waisted body of the standing figure is usually shown curving at the hips; its upper part is nude 
except for rich ornaments and a winding narrow stole, while the hanging drapery of the skirt has 
folds arranged generally in close conformity with the style of Gandhara sculpture. The painting of 
the flesh in different colours according to the deity represented is a characteristic feature which this 
class derives from its Indian models. That these models had been reproduced already in Central- 
Asian Buddhist art is certain, and that Tun-huang painting received this type of Bodhisattva through 
its mediation appears highly probable. But no discussion of the evidence supporting this view is 
possible in this place. For all detailed features of the type and of its several varieties, reference to 
Miss Lorimer’s descriptions in the List below must suffice here." 


* Cf, Foucher, Jconographie bouddhigue, i. Pl. W-Vt, 


PP. 97 84q- 

* See Descriptive List below, General Note on Ch. Ivi. 
01-0010, 

1° Cf, Foucher, /conographie bouddhigue, i. pp. 38 sq. 

1 One variety of silk banners with Bodhisattvas of * Indian’ 
type is represented by "Ch. lv, 004 (see General Note), 007, 
008, 0029-0031. Another closely allied variety is found in 
Ch, 0073; xxvi. a. 007, 009, co10 (PI, LXXXVII) ; a third in 
lv. °0014, 0032, 0034 (PI. LXXX), also Ch.0017, 0097. For 
a fr, see 00464. a. 

How numerous are linen banners of Bodhisattvas of 
‘Indian’ type will be seen from the following list. (Here and 


in similar lists asterisks * mark banners typical of a large 
number of others, with descriptive entries recording the 
characteristics of the group): Ch. 0060, 00133-37, 00141; 
t..0015, °0016 (PI. L.XXXIX) ; iii. 0015-18; Xx. 0010, 00 
RXi. OOQ-11 j XXiil. CO2—-CO4, 006 ; NXXI iv. 0995 I. 
0036-43 (Pl. LXXXVIII); Ivi. 0022-24 (PL LXV); Iniv, cor-2. 

The paper banners show ali Bodhisattva figures of the 
* Indian’ type; see Ch. xx. 0013-15 (PI. XCIX); xxii 
0032; liv. 003-005. With reference to the subjects repre- 
sented in the Bodhisattva bannera of the ‘Indian’ type aed 
in those of the ‘mixed’ type (sec below), 1 may note that 
‘apart from numerous figures of Avalokitesvara (Kuan-yin) 
only the following can be identified with certainty from dis- 
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That these Bodhisattva pictures of ‘ Indian’ style, however interesting iconographically, cannot 
compete in artistic merit of design and colouring with the good specimens of the much larger 
‘Chinese’ class to be briefly described next will be obvious from an examination of the ‘Indian’ 
Bodhisattva banners reproduced in Plates LXxXx (Ch. lv. 0034), LXXXVII (*xxvi. a. 007, 0010), 
LXXXVUI (lv. 0037), LXXXIX. That the production of both types of Bodhisattva banners was 
in the main local is scarcely subject to doubt. It is directly attested by the number of specimens 
which show a mixture of characteristic features from cither, and further by the fact that we find 
both types represented among the pictures comprised in what manifestly is one simultaneously 
produced series or set" Here I may conveniently mention also that Bodhisattva figures, mostly 
of ‘Indian’ type and usually traced in mere outlines, serve for the decoration of a number of silk 
rolls which, though not having the regular shape of banners, may yet be supposed to have been 
intended for display in a similar fashion."* 

The other type of Bodhisattva figures, which for brevity’s sake we may designate here as the 
‘ Chinese’, is presented to us by the great majority of the silk banners as well’as by a small number 
of linen ones, It is unnecessary for us to discuss here the detailed features which distinguish this 
type clearly from the preceding ones. They will be found duly indicated in the descriptions of 
typical examples as recorded in the List,'* and the reproductions of such specimens as are furnished 
by Plates LXXVII~LXXXII help more than any description of details to demonstrate the general 
character of the type and to justify its designation as ‘Chinese’. Though in certain features of the 
figure, dress, and jewellery, as well as in some of the emblems and accessories, it is still easy to 
recognize the influence of originally Indian convention, yet the general type evolved and its 
artistic treatment are unmistakably and thoroughly Chinese. The banners show us the type of 
these ‘Chinese’ Bodhisattvas in a finished stage of development. For, as Miss Lorimer rightly 
points out in a general note, ‘the same type of figure, dress, jewels, canopies, etc., appears in all, 
with narrow variation in details; and the same perfected technique, in different degrees of delicacy 
or carelessness, Both subjects and treatment have become stereotyped, and the paintings are 
accordingly marked by a certain monotony and lifelessness on the imaginative side; but the 
conventions followed, in externals, are full of grace and dignity. In particular, the Chinese mastery 
of line finds full scope in the treatment of the trailing robes in which this particular class of divinity 
is arrayed’. 


tinct emblems or inscriptions: Afanjuiri (Ch. 0036; xxii. 
004 ; “xvi. a. 007 ; lv, 0030); Vajrapdas (Iv. 008); Kpiti- 
garbha (Ch. 0060), With regard to the last named it is 
significant that only the inscription disuoguishes this igure 
from its replica in *i, 0016, bere labelled as Kuan-yin or 
Avalokitedvara. 

™ Thus we see features and general ueatment of the 
* Chinese’ Bodhisattva type combined with ibe pose, dress, 
jewellery, elc., of the ‘Indian’ type in the silk banners 
Ch. 00116; i, 007; Ei, 004; xxuvili. 002 (PI. LXXXI); 
xl.005. The same is the case in the series Ch. °00108, 
corto; xvi, ooro—t1, all evidently from the same hand 
and, where sufficiently preserved, bearing Tibetan in- 
acriptions. 

‘The fine silk banner Ch. 0036 (7howsand B., PL XXVII), 
representing Mafijudri on bis lion, may also be mentioned 
here ag a good example, as il shows Indian conventions in 
physical type, pose, and dress carefully preserved, while the 
features of the deity and the figure of his ‘Vahana‘ are 


ueated in a style closely corresponding to that of the ‘ Chinese” 
Bodhisaitva type. 

Ae instances of sets or series of banners comprising 
‘specimens of both the ‘ Indian’ and ‘Chinese’ Bodhisauva 
types may be quoted, e.g., the companion pictures (those of 
* Indian’ type being placed first) °Ch. exvi. a. 007 :: z2vi. a. 
oog (PI. LXXXVIL); xxiii, 006::Ch. oo1go; liv. cog :: 
*liv. 008. 

™ See Ch. 00474-80; xxiv. 008. Most of these show 
the same Bodhisattva figure repeated several times, evidenly 
by means of stencila Ch xxviii 007, measuring over 1 [eet 
in length and of silk damask, shows a standing Bodhisativa of 
life-siee. Two silk banners, Ch. 0024, 0089, otherwise com- 
plete with accessories, chow respectively a floral design and 
@ Padm sana drawn or stamped. 

™ Cf. the descriptions under *Ch. 001, °ooa for these 
Bodhisattva banners as @ whole; under *i. 003 for those 
representing Kgjtigarbha, and *xvii. 001 for a small variety 
differentiated in dress but as yet unidentified. 
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It is the uniformity resulting from this full development of the type which seems largely 
responsible for the difficulty experienced about determining the particular Bodhisattva intended 
in the case of the bulk of these banners. Leaving aside the representations of MajijuSri and 
Samantabhadra, which their respective ‘ Vahanas'’, the lion and elephant, render safely recognizable, 
and those showing Ksitigarbha as a monk in his distinctive garb,!* only very few of the Bodhisattvas 
on these banners can at present be identified on the strength of characteristic emblems or of 
inscriptions, Even the latter where they are filled in do not always help us, though it is probable 
that appeliations like the ‘ Bodhisattva who knows no obstacle’ (Ch. iii. 002) or the ‘ Bodhisattva 
who joins the hands’ (Ch. xxii, 003) are meant to refer to particular forms of Avalokite$vara. 
From the great preponderance of Avalokite$vara among Bodhisattva pictures other than banners 
it may, in fact, be safely concluded that most of the unidentified Bodhisattva figures in the banners 
also were intended for, or could be passed off as, representations of that popular divinity, the ever 
merciful Kuan-yin, in one form or another.” 

T must leave it to the future researches of experts to ascertain what distinctions, if any, may 
be implied by such special features as the censer, glass bowl, or mantle carried by some of these 
figures, or by the different poses of the hands. Here it must suffice to single out for brief mention 
those banners which by their artistic merit or otherwise stand out from the rest. *Ch. 002 
(Plate LXXxXIT) is a typical Bodhisattva banner of this class retaining all accessories and with its 
colours exceptionally fresh. Ch. 0025 (Plate LXXvVII), a painting excellently preserved and of 
highly finished workmanship, is of interest on account of the unusual attitude, the figure being 
shown as walking away from the spectator.'"* Ch. i. 002 (Plate LXXVIII) is one of the most striking 
banners, remarkable for the skilful pose of the figure combining dignity with rapid movement, for 
the rich colour scheme of the garments, and for the pronounced and distinctly non-Chinese features 
shown by the Bodhisattva's face. Very fine in its glow of colours and delicate graceful drawing is 
also the banner Ch. iii. 002 of the * Bodhisattva who knows no obstacles’. Faultless workmanship 
within the stereotyped conventions of the style, along with remarkably harmonious colouring, is 
shown also by Ch. i. 0013, xxiv. 006, both of which Plate LXXVIII successfully reproduces in colour. 
Ch. lviii, 004 (Plate LXXX1) is deserving of special notice on account of its fine decorative effect 
and the individual expression imparted to the face. That by the side of such well-characterized 


" Aavjudri, on his white lion, is found on Ch. 0023, 
00465; Kxii, 001. For Samantabhadra, seated on the white 
elephant, see Ch. xx. 008 (PI. LXXX11); xxii. 0021; xlvi. 006. 

“| Ksitigarbha, seenin Ch. cor i. 003 (PI. 1-XXX1I1); 
x3i.0013; xmiv.004; x1. 006; Ini. oo4, is always clearly 
distinguished by the sbaven head of the monk and the barred 
or motued mantle, the mendicant’s garment. Regarding this 
form of Kgitigarbha, known also of the Japanese /rsd, cf. 
Petrucci, Conftrences au Musée Guimet, 1914, p. 134. In 
Xi. 0013, li. 004 he carries with his left hand a flask ; else- 
where be holds the more familiar emblem of the flaming 
jewel. 

"” Silk banners showing Bodhisativas which have not been 
definitely identified, are: "Ch. oor (PI. LXXIX), °oo3 
{Pl. 1XXXII), e03 (PI. LXXVII), 009 (PI. LXXIX), oott, 
025 (PI, LXXVII), 0081 (Pl LXXXI), 0083, 0096, 
0109, 00112-13, 0046-4. b, 00520; i. coz (PI. LXXVIII). 
005, 008, 0010; iii. CO1~002; ARKii. 003, 0024; x: 
(PI. LXXVIII); xAvi. a. 008, 009 (PL LXXXVII); anvil. 003; 
xx. 001; x1. 004; xlvi. 001-3, 0012; Iv, 0013, 0019 











(Pl. 1.XXX1), 0026, 0044; Iviii, 004 (PI. LXXX1), 005; Ini. 
007. 
In Ch. 0016; i, oorg (PI LXXVIN); iii, 003; xxiv. 
003, a, 003; XxXiv. 001, 003; Iv. 045, Avalokitedvara is 
clearly indicated by distinctive emblems or the insctiption. 
He is likely to be intended also in Ch. oort, 0065; i, 0010; 
iii, 002; Iv. oorg. 

A small separate group is formed by the silk banners 
Ch. oorga (PI. LXXXI); xvii. 001 (Pl. LXXX); lv. 006 
{PI LXXX), which show an unidentified Bodhisattva, in 
peculiar pose and costume including a large mantle, 

Here may be mentioned also a silk banner of unusual 
sort, Ch, 00303, showing the figure of the ‘ Bodhisattva of the 
Sun’ merely outlined in white on a blue silk ground, For 
the interesting stencilled design on the silk piece taking the 
place of the bottom streamers, see below, p. 987. 

Linen banners of Bodhisativas of ‘Chinese’ type are 
Ch. 0061, 00139-40; xxiii. 007; ‘liv. ooB (Pl. LXXXVIIT). 
In Ch, xxvii. 004 the inscription indicates Avalokiteévara. 

™ The same pose is found also in Ch. 00462. 
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productions we should also meet with a number of banners which are unmistakable replicas of 
others actually represented in the collection can in no way cause surprise.'* 

Among the Bodhisattva pictures other than banners the vast majority represent Avalokite- 
$vara either singly or with attendant divinities. Before, however, we proceed to a rapid synopsis 
of them or to that of the much smaller groups showing other Bodhisattvas, either alone or in their 
respective ‘ Mandalas’, it will be convenient to refer to two pictures and the fragments of a third 
and fourth which stand apart from the rest as illustrations of the Tibetan style of painting not 
otherwise represented in the collection. No better place can be found for mentioning them, even 
though one, and this the more interesting, does not appear to represent a Bodhisattva but the 
goddess Tara, the ‘Sakti’ of Avalokitesvara. Ch. lii. oot is a completely preserved painting on 
linen showing colours laid on in distemper over a coat of a white waxy substance.'* Executed in 
the matured Tibetan style, it is probably one of the earliest examples existing. It shows the 
goddess seated on a floating lotus and surrounded by eight subsidiary forms of Tara, with small 
scenes of danger and deliverance interspersed between them. A striking demonic figure is seen 
in the centre foreground, mounted on a horse. A second example of purely Tibetan style is 
Ch. Iv, 0024, a large painting on close-woven linen representing AvalokiteSvara seated, with small 
figures of Bodhisattvas and sacred emblems filling the rectangular frame which encloses the main 
image. In Ch. 00383. a-c we have large fragments of two paper paintings executed in purely 
‘Tibetan style, of which one probably contained a ‘Mandala' with Tantric divinities, while all that 
remains of the other shows a series of seated Bodhisattvas. 

The paintings which show Bodhisattvas other than AvalokiteSvara are relatively so few that it 
will be convenient to mention them first. Maiijuéri, on his lion, is represented in the paper painting 
Ch. 00163 (Plate XCI) in the same style as he appears on the banners. Vajrapani and the 
‘Bodhisattva of the Sun’ are the subjects each of a single paper painting, the former of Ch, lviii. 
009 and the latter of Ch. 00211. The second Bodhisattva is characterized by the sun-bird which 
figures so frequently in certain ‘Mandalas' of Avalokite$vara to be described below.” A small 
series of paper paintings, Ch. 00162 (Plate XCI); xvii. 002 ; xxii. 0033, shows us Bodhisattva-like 
divinities, riding on phcenix, peacock, or yak, which still await certain identification. 

But far more interesting and important, in respect both of iconography and artistic value, are 
the paifitings which represent Ksitigarbha, AvalokiteSvara’s only possible rival in popularity among 
the Bodhisattvas of the Buddhist Pantheon of the Far East We have already had occasion to 
mention the banners which show him in the priest's garb like the Japanese Jizd.™ ‘He is one of 
the Eight Great Bodhisattvas. Through countless incarnations he has been working for the 
salvation of living beings, and he is in especial honoured as the breaker of the powers of hell. 
With his pilgrim’s staff he strikes upon the doors of hell and opens them, and with the lustrous 
pearl which he carries he illuminates its darkness.""* The several aspects of his character are well 
illustrated by our paintings In Ch. 0084 (Plate LXx) and i. oo12 (Plate LXI!), the former a picture 
of considerable charm, we see him seated as Patron of Travellers, holding the emblems just men- 
tioned and with his head dressed in the traveller's shawl.** Ch, lvi. 0017, a large silk painting, 


“ Thua we have e.g. replicas of Ch. 0083 in i 05 and 
Iv. 0026; of o03 in xl. 004; of i. 002 in xlvi. 001; of Iv. 
006 in Ch, 060142, ele. 

™ For a reproduction in colour, see ZAowsond B_, Pl, XXXL 
M. Petrucci, In Appendix £, OI. viii. sec. 4, takes the central 
Gigure for Avalokitedvara and the surrounding figures for 
different forms of that Bodhisattva. 

™ A representation of Tis4 is found in the collection only 


ate 


once agann, in the fragment of a paper painting, Ch. oogor, 
exccuted in * Indian’ style and apparently showing the god- 
dess in the garb of a Bodhisaltva. 

" See below, pp. 868 aq. 

See above, p. 864, note 16. 

© Cf. Mr. Binyon's notes in ExAibition of Stein Collection, 
PP. 7 34. 

™ For a reproduction in colour, see 7Arusand B., Pl. XL 
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shows him seated in monk's guise as Lord of the six gaéz, or ‘Worlds of Desire’, with six clouds 
emanating from his person and earrying figures emblematic of the worlds of gods, men, animals, 
etc. In Ch, lviii. 003 (Plate LXVI), a silk painting inscribed and dated a.p. 963, he appears in 
the same character, but dressed as Patron of Travellers and attended by two kneeling 
Bodhisattvas, 

Another type of Ksitigarbha’s ‘ Mandalas‘, the iconographic interest of which M. Petrucci has 
fully discussed,” is presented by a number of paintings in which the Bodhisattva figures as Pro- 
tector of Souls in Hell, surrounded by the ten Infernal Judges and other attendants, Their 
figures and the scenes of hell punishment over which they preside are always executed in purely 
Chinese style, just as the donors shown below in these paintings. Ksitigarbha himself is dressed 
as the Patron of Travellers, *Ch.oo21 (Plate LXVII), a large painting on silk, is a typical example." 
With these paintings may be classed the curious paper roll, Ch. cii. oo1 (Plate XCIII, CIII), which in 
spirited drawing shows scenes of judgement and punishment in a Buddhist hell, with Ksitigarbha in 
monk's guise appearing at its end to receive condemned souls driven by demons, Finally, two silk 
paintings, Ch. xxviii. 003; Ixi. 009, the latter remarkable for its fine and impressive colouring, 
show us ‘Mandalas’ of Ksitigarbha in which the figures attending him in both his functions, as 
Lord of the Six Worlds and as Regent of Hell, are presented together. 

The position which AvalokiteSvara, the Bodhisattva of Mercy, occupies in the Buddhist 
Pantheon of Tun-huang is just as predominant as that of Kuan-yin or ‘Kwannon’ in the modern 
Buddhist worship of China and Japan. This is sufficiently brought out by the fact that fully ninety- 
nine of our paintings represent him, apart from the many Bodhisattva banners in which he is definitely 
recognizable or likely to be intended. For the classification of this large number of paintings the 
different forms in which the Bodhisattva’s figure appears, either singly or accompanied by divine 
attendants, may serve as a convenient basis. It is true that there are also distinctions noticeable 
in the style of painting. But obviously in the elaborate pictures where AvalokiteSvara appears 
attended by other divinities, i.e. in his ‘Mandalas’, these distinctions could not be recognized so 
readily as those provided by the physical type of his figure. Following our usual course of proceed- 
ing from the simple towards the more elaborate forms, we shall first pass in rapid review the 
paintings which present the Bodhisattva in ordinary human shape, and then turn to those where he 
appears with four, six, eight, or, theoretically at least, with a thousand arms and a corresponding 
multiplicity of heads. We may follow this order all the more conveniently because it will also lead 
us up from the simpler in the end to the most elaborate of the divinity's Mandalas. 

In the paintings which show AvalokiteSvara in human form and without attendants, we see 
him both standing and seated, Where he carries attributes, they are usually the lotus bud or the 
flask of ambrosia. These and the figure of his Dhyani-buddha, Amitabha, which very frequently 
appears in front of the tiara, are also familiar emblems in his Indian representations. To them 
there must be added the willow spray which a legend popular in Far-Eastern Buddhism, to be 
noticed below, has made a particularly characteristic attribute of the Bodhisattva. Among the 


The figure ofa Bodhisattva in the fragment Ch. xlix. oo: of 
a large silk painting, holding a long brown staff with the left 
hand, may, perhaps, have been intended for Ksitigarbha; but 
the identification of the badly preserved fragment is difficult. 

™ See also Thousand B., Pl. XXV. 

™ Ci. Petrucci, Appendix Z, ur. ix. 

© For another reproduction; see Zhousand B., Pl. XXV. It 
may be noted that one of the Judges is clad in full armour 
instead of Chinese magisterial dress; so also in Ch. 00355; 


EXviii. 003. 

Other specimens of this type of Ksitigarbha’s ‘Mandala’ 
are Ch. 00225, on silk ; and, in a simplified form, the paper 
paintings Ch. 00404, Ixiii. oo2. 

™ For a reproduction in colour, see Thousand Buddhas, 
PL XXXIX. 

* The predominance of AvalokiteSvara was equally 
marked already in Indian Buddhism; cl. Foucher, feono- 
graphie bouddhique, i. p. 97. 
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paintings of this class we find represented both the styles which have been distinguished above in 
the case of the banners as ‘ Indian‘ and ‘Chinese’. Of the former the silk painting Ch. xviii. 003 
(Plate LXx) must be mentioned as remarkable for grace and refinement’ The silk paintings 
Ch. 00157, 00221 show AvalokiteSvara seated. The great majority of AvalokiteSvara paintings on 
linen or paper belonging to this class also display features of the ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva type. *Ch. 0052, 
iit. 0011 (both Plate LXXXIX) and xx. 009 (Plate LXXXVIII) may be quoted as characteristic specimens.” 
With the few examples of the ‘Chinese’ Bodhisattva type" may be mentioned also the large silk 
painting Ch. 0091 (7housand B., Plate XVIII), noteworthy as a work of considerable artistic merit 
The figure of the standing AvalokiteSvara has here an impressive air of individuality, largely due to 
the delicate drawing of the youthful face, while the pose and dress closely reflect Indian models. 

A combination of elements of both the ‘Indian’ and ‘Chinese’ Bodhisattva types is exhibited 
also by a number of silk and linen paintings all showing AvalokiteSvara standing. Among them the 
silk paintings *Ch. 0088 (Plate LXIX), 00451 (7housand #., Plate XLIV), xxxvi. oo1 (Plate LXVI1), liii. 
005 (Thousand #., Plate XXI), liv. 006 (Plate LxIX) may be specially noted on account of their fine 
workmanship.2? We find also a mixture of ‘Indian’ features in dress and ornament with Chinese 
style in two interesting pictures of a peculiar type. Ch. i. 009, Ivi. 0015. In them Avalokite$vara 
appears sitting by the water on a bank under a willow and holding a willow-branch in his hand. 
Ch. i, 009 (Plate LXXIX; Thousand B., Plate XX1V) isa paper painting of very fine design and execution. 
These pictures claim special iconographic interest because according to Far-Eastern tradition ‘it 
was an Emperor of the Sung period who first in a dream saw’ AvalokiteSvara as he is here 
depicted, ‘ and commanded the dream to be painted: but, no doubt, the subject is of earlier origin.’ 

We now come to the group of paintings which show Avalokite$vara in human form accom- 
panied by attendants. Among them may be mentioned first two silk pictures in which the 
Bodhisattva appears standing or walking in the character of Guide of Souls, the soul being repre- 
sented in each case in the guise of a Chinese lady following behind the god. Ch. Ivii. o02 (Plate 
LXXI), treated entirely in Chinese style, is a painting of extreme refinement both in design and in 
its soft and harmonious colouring. The celestial mansion to which Avalokite$vara leads the soul 
of his worshipper is seen above on curling clouds. The picture was mounted as a Kakemono, as 
was also Ch. lvii.003, which shows the Bodhisattva attired in dress of ‘Indian’ type and carrying 
a banner. Here, too, there is on the top an indication of the celestial mansions, but only in 
a schematic fashion, Though carefully executed, this painting looks like an inferior version of 
the former. By itself stands the silk painting Ch. xxi, oot, dated a.p. 963. It shows an Avalokite- 
Svara figure of the ‘ Indian’ type, standing within an elliptical vesica, outside which are ranged small 
scenes of danger and calamity such as are found also on some of the ‘ Mandalas ' to be mentioned 
below. They are meant to represent the risks-from which the Bodhisattva is expected mercifully 
to deliver his worshippers. 

The bulk of the paintings which belong to the above group show AvalokiteSvara seated and in 
figure, pose, and dress reflecting Indian tradition.» By his side are presented divine attendants 
of diferent kinds and in varying numbers. Bodhisattvas appear in Ch. 00167 (Plate LX!) ; xx. 005 ; 


™ Yor a reproduction in colour, see Zhousend B., Pl. Xx. 

® Other linen paintings of ‘Indian’ style are Ch. 00126, 
001 29-30, X¥i.007-8; xzxiv.o05; xIvi.cor1.a. For paper 
paintings, see Ch, 00384, 00387, 00393, 00400. b, ¢, 00415; 
liv. cone. 

™ Specimens in this style are Ch. xxii. 0030; lvi, 0016, 
on silk, and Ch, 00403, on paper. In all the figure is 
standing. 


™ For other examples, see on ilk Ch. 0028; on linen, 
Ch. 00128; Iv. 0035. 

* Cf. Mr. Binyon’s note, Exhibition of Stein Collection, 
p. 12. 

™ The group comprises the silk paintings: Ch. corat 
{Thousand B., Pl. XLIM), 00124, 00167 (PI. LXI); iii, 0013; 
4x. 005; xxii, 0016 ; xExiii. oort (identification uncertain) ; 
Blvi. 0014 5 Ivii. 004 (Pl. LVI} Cli. 0054 is on paper. 
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xxii. 0016, and also in the fragmentary silk paintings Ch. 00461 ; iii.0013; Lokapalas alone or together 
with Bodhisattvas in Ch. 0054 (Zhousand B., Pl. XXIV), oo121 (#., Pl. XLII); xlvi. ootg. In the 
last-named picture there appear also two juvenile figures. These may correspond to the Good and 
the Evil Genius distinctly named by inscriptions in Ch. Ivii. 004 (Plate LXV!) and there represented 
as young men standing on either side of AvalokiteSvara.* They may be represented also by the two 
men in peculiar head-dress who are seen standing by the side of AvalokiteSvara in Ch. 00124. 

Of the relatively few paintings in which the Four-armed AvalokiteSvara is represented all but 
one show him carrying the symbols of the Sun and Moon with his two upper hands.” We find 
these celestial bodies and the Bodhisattvas personifying them specially associated with Avalokite- 
vara also elsewhere. In the silk painting Ch. Ivii. oo1 (Plate LXVIII) the figure of AvalokiteSvara 
conforms in all respects closely to Indian tradition, whereas the two youthful attendants, probably 
meant for the Genii just referred to, as well as the figures of the side scenes showing the ‘ Calami- 
ties’ from which the Bodhisattva preserves his worshippers, are in thoroughly Chinese style. 
Among the paper paintings, Ch. 00395, 00397, 00522, the last shows AvalokiteSvara surrounded by 
Bodhisattvas and small four-armed divinities. 

Very large is a class of paintings which present AvalokiteSvara's figure as six-armed. In most 
of them it appears seated, and in physical type, pose, and dress conforming with Indian tradition. 
But several sub-divisions may be distinguished according to the number of heads displayed by the 
Bodhisattva. He appears with a single head in numerous pictures**;. in most of them the upper 
pair of arms carry the symbols of Sun and Moon, while the rest display diverse attributes or 
*Mudras’. In all silk paintings except one there are shown divine attendants of varying character 
and number, including Bodhisattvas, Lokapalas, and the ‘Nymph of Virtue’ and the ‘Sage’ to be 
mentioned below. In Ch. xl. 008 attendants are replaced by side scenes representing ‘ Calamities’. 
Among the attendants also found in several of the paintings on linen and paper we meet again with 
the Good and the Evil Genius already mentioned.” Ch. xx. 004 is curious as showing the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya in worshipping attitude and facing the donor below. A nine-headed form of Ava- 
lokiteSvara is found only once, Ch. 00385, a paper painting which shows no other noteworthy 
divergence, 

A numerous sub-division again is formed by the paintings where Avalokite$vara, six-armed, is 
made to carry ¢leven heads.” Two of these are discreetly shown in profile by the side of the chief 
head ; the remaining eight, all small, are arranged to form a pyramid above the tiara, the one at the 
apex usually representing the Dhydni-buddha*" Among these paintings, which all share the 
conventions as regards type, hands, etc., already referred to, only two show AvalokiteSvara singly 
without attendants. The well-preserved linen painting, Ch. xxi. 005 (Plate LXXXIX), which is one 
of them, may serve as a good illustration of the group. With this we must finally mention two 
silk paintings, *Ch. 00102 (Plate LX) and xxii. 0010, in which the eleven-headed Bodhisattva is 
given eight arms instead of six. *Ch. oo102 is a particularly sumptuous composition. It shows in 











* For the interpretation of these youthful figures, which 003; lviii, 0023 on linen: Ch. 00125, 00127, 00131; On 
M. Petrucci takes for attendants of Tantric character repre- paper: Ch. 00404 ; i. oo17 (PI. XCl) -18; xvii oo2. 
eenting the benign and the terrible activity of the Dodhisatwva * See Ch. 00125 ; i, oo17 (Pl. XCI). 


and corresponding to the Japanese Déjin, cf. his temarks in 
Appendia £, in. x. Sce also Chavannes, App. A, V. 

" Regarding the Chinese legends of non-Buddhist origin, 
from which these symbols are derived, cf. *Ch, ootoz in List 
below. 

3* Paintings on silk are: Ch. 00103, 00460; xx. 004; 
xxii, 002; KXvi, oo1 (Thousand B., Pl. XXII); xl. 008 ; Iv. 





© Paintings on silk are: Ch, oo1og; xxi. o014; xxii. 
0025 (?) ; xxviii, 004 ; XxxVil. 001 ; Alvi.o013; On linen: xxi. 
00g (PI. LXXXIX); lnii. 001; on paper: 00184, 0389-90 ; 
Ixvi. 002. 

“ For Indian representations of Avalokiteévara with 
eleven heads, cf. Foucher, /conographie bouddhigue, i. p. 106, 
note z, 
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AvalokiteSvara’s cortége, besides the Buddhas of the ten quarters, Lokapilas, etc., two monkish 
disciples, such as we shall meet with further on in certain pictures of Buddhist Heavens; it offers 
additional iconographic interest because all these divine personages are named by inscriptions.‘ 

There remains for review only one class of Bodhisattva paintings, the one which represents the 
‘ Thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara’, in almost all cases surrounded by more or less numerous 
divinities constituting his ‘Mandala’? These paintings comprise some which may rank among the 
richest of the collection in respect of decorative effect and colouring. Elaborate as most of them 
are, they need not detain us long; for they are all arranged on practically the same scheme, of 
which a full analysis will be found in Miss Lorimer's Genera? Note on “Ch. 00223, and the colour 
reproductions provided of two particularly fine specimens, Ch. xxviii.006 (Plate LXIV); lvi. 0019 
(Plate LXIII), will help better than any description to illustrate the characteristic features of the 
class. In addition, M. Petrucci has discussed at length the numerous and interesting questions of 
iconographic detail which are raised by figures attending AvalokiteSvara in the sumptuous 
compositions.* 

In all these paintings Avalokitesvara’s large figure is seen in the centre surrounded by 
a nimbus-like disc. This is formed by his outer hands making up the theoretical number of 
a thousand, and each showing an open eye marked on the palm.* The inner hands, which vary 
in number, carry a multiplicity of sacred emblems. The Bodhisattva is always shown single-headed, 
except in Ch. liv.co1; lvi. 0019, where he carries eleven heads arranged in the manner of his six or 
eight-armed manifestation. In all pictures on silk or linen he appears seated, and only one of them, 
Ch. 0029, represents him singly, as do two out of the three paper paintings."* In these last he is 
shown standing. The number of divine personages depicted in Avalokitegvara's Mandala varies 
greatly, from the two seen in Ch. xl. 007 (Plate XCI) and xxxiii.oo2 to the pompous array of 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Lokapilas, etc., surrounding his image in such elaborate compositions as 
Ch. Ivi.0014, oo19 (Plate LXIII)." 

Among these attendant divinities some deserve to be mentioned here : the Bodhisattvas of the 
Sun and Moon because they are almost invariably represented, others on account of their special 
character, or because they are confined to AvalokiteSvara’s Mandalas. Thus in the lower portion 
of these pictures there are always found demonic Vajrap4nis in violent attitudes clearly suggestive 
of Tantric origin; also two human-shaped Nagas standing in the tank below AvalokiteSvara's 
figure and supporting the cloud on which his disc rises. Interesting are two ever-present figures, 
usually drawn with particular skill and grace, representing the ‘Nymph of Virtue’ and the ‘Sage of 
the Air’ (?).° The two paintings Ch. lvi. 0014, oo19 are particularly rich in attendant divinities, 
and the iconographic interest of these is increased by the inscriptions which fortunately are filled in 


© Attention may be called here in passing to the deep ‘save all human beings at the same time, are well known, loo, 


pink colour of Avalokitesvara’s head and body in this painting 
and apparently in others of which it is a typical specimen (sce 
Ch. *oore2, in List). This colouring seems peculiar to 
Nepalese representations of Avalokiteévara; cl. Foucher, 
Tconographie bouddhigue, i. p. 99- 

“ The silk puintings belonging to this class are: 
Ch. 0029, *00223. 00452, 00458-9; 204; XKviii, 006 
(PL. LXIV); xxiii, 00a; xxviii. 001 oot; Iv. cong, 
eotg (Pl. LXIII); on linen: xxi. 006 (Pl. LXV); on paper: 
00386, 00394. a, b; xb coz (PI. XCI). 

“ See Petrucci, Appendix £, ut viii. 1. 

“ Avalokitedvara's thousand arms, arranged in this 
fashion and emblematic of the merciful divinily’s desire to 











to the later Buddhist iconography of India; cf. Foucher, 
Leonographic bouddhrgue, i. p. 106, for references to representa- 
tions of Sahasrabhuja, Sahasrabthu Lokanatha (Avalok.). 

“ Ch. 00386, 00394. a,b. In Cb. xL 007 (PI. XCI) the 
attendants are confined to the ‘Nymph of Virtuc’ and ‘the 
Sage’. 

“ For a fragmentary Mandala of Avalokitedvara, with 
processions of Samantabhadra and Mafjuéri, Ch. xaxvii. 004, 
ef. below, p. B81. 

“ Thus described by inscriptions in Ch. Ivi. oo14 (eee 
List) ; for representations see Pl. LXIV (Ch. xxviii. 606); 
XCI (Ch. a1. 007). 
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870 PICTORIAL REMAINS FROM THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS (Chap. XXII 
to explain them. Here it must suffice to note that besides other Indian gods, such as Indra and 
Brahma, there also appear among them unmistakably Sivaitic deities like Mahegvara and Mahakala. 
They afford further clear evidence that Hindu mythology, even in its later development, did not 
cease to assert its influence on the Buddhist Pantheon as it meets us here at the confines of Central 
Asia and the Far East. 


Section VI—LOKAPALAS AND VAJRAPANIS 


From the great array of Bodhisattva representations, with their often ill-defined types and the 
manifold problems and doubts which attend their iconographic interpretation, we may turn with 
some relief to the much smaller, but in various respects distinctly interesting, group of paintings 
which show us the Four Lokapalas, or Guardians of the Regions. Minor divinities though they 
are, their importance for Buddhist iconography is subject to no doubt. The early origin of their 
conception is well attested in Indian art and tradition alike, and equally certain is the great 
popularity they have attained in the Far East, as shown by the conspicuous place which their 
figures still continue to occupy at the gates of, as well as within, Chinese and Japanese temples. 
The fact that the iconographic type of these modern representations is in all essentials directly 
derived from the one clearly fixed in our Ch'ien-fo-tung paintings adds greatly to the interest of the 
latter, 

The Protectors of the Four Regions appear there invariably as warrior kings arrayed in 
gorgeous dress and armour and accompanied by ‘supporters’ symbolizing the hosts of Yaksas, or 
demons, over whom they rule according to early Indian notion. The uniformity with which these 
figures are presented to us, in spite of all the richness and freedom of details, indicates a fully 
established type, and fortunately frescoes and sculptures brought to light by recent explorations in 
Eastern Turkestan permit us clearly to trace back its essential elements to Central Asia, and thence 
to Gandhara. It cannot be my task here to follow up this development, nor even to attempt 
a documentation of its principal stages. As regards early Indian representations it must suffice to 
mention that the principal Lokapala, Vaigravana, the Guardian of the North, already figures as the 
Yaksa king Kubera on a pillar of Barhut, standing in characteristic pose on his demon ‘ cogni- 
zance'! and that Gandhara sculpture, too, represents him with attributes which we can still trace in 
our Chiien-fo-tung paintings.* 

Turing to Central Asia we meet with an abundance of close links. Among my own earliest 
finds there was the stucco figure of Kubera in a Dandan-oilik shrine which shows him accoutred in 
elaborate scale armour and with his feet on a crouching demon, exactly as we see him in our 
paintings, and yet without any trace of Chinese influence in the treatment? The four Lokapala 
statues that I found guarding the entrance to the great Rawak Vihara of Khotan were an earlier 
link with Gandhara, but showed with equal clearness characteristic features of dress and the gods’ 
significant cognizances.‘ Since then the wall-paintings and sculptures of Buddhist shrines near 
Kucha, Kara-shahr, and Turfan have been found to display Lokapala representations in plenty. 
Among them not a few either closely resemble those of our paintings or in striking fashion illustrate 


* Cf. e.g. Griinwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, p. 15, 
Fig. 6. 

" Cf. Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Ari in India, pp. 49 
45, 136 5qq. Fig. 88 shows Vaiéravana seated as king, with 
features unmistakably those of a Joreigner from the ' Scythian’ 
north, and holding the spear in his left hand. With his other 
characteristic emblem, the bag of gold coins, he appears in 
other Gandhira sculptures (see e.g. Grinwedel, Mythologie 





oes Buddhismus, p. a3, Fig. 14; the Takht-i-Baht relievo in 
my Archacol. Survey Report, Frontier Circle, 1912, Fig. 2). 
For four Lokap&las in Gandbira relievos, cf. Foucher, 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. 173 6q., Figs. XXVI, XXVD. 

2 Ch Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 251 849., Figs. 30, 315 ii. 
PIL 

* See Ancient Khotan,i. pp. 494 64. Fig. 67; ii. Pl. XIV, 
LXXXV. 
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the development of the type as fixed in them.* The time when this type and the worship of the 
gods that it depicts became popular in Chinese Buddhism can fortunately be determined with 
approximate accuracy from the rock-carvings of Yitn-kang and Lung-mén.* Whereas the Lokapalas 
are conspicuous by their absence in the former, they are found at the latter site represented by 
sculptures which are proved by inscriptional evidence to have been executed during a.p. 672-75." 
A comparison of the colossal Lokapala figures reproduced in certain of M. Chavannes’ plates leaves 
no doubt either about the origin of their type or about its definite adoption by Chinese Buddhist 
art in the early T'ang period.* 

The fixed uniformity of the type in bodily appearance, attire, and pose on the one hand, and 
the variations on the other which the attributes of individual Lokap4las appear to have undergone 
in the course of their long migration from India to Japan,” would necessarily raise considerable 
difficulty about the identification of the particular Demon Kings intended in our numerous paintings. 
But, fortunately, we are spared all iconographic doubts of this kind by the clear and definite 
indications with which we are furnished by the pictures to be found in one of the Chinese manuscript 
texts specially devoted to the worship of the Four Regents."° The inscribed cartouches by their 
side in Ch. xviii. 002, with which the inscriptions found on some of the other paintings are in full 
agreement, make it quite certain that Vaigravana, the Regent of the North and, as the god of wealth, 
also the most prominent of the Lokapalas, is always to be recognized by his pike; Dhrtarastra, the 
ruler of the East, by his bow or arrow; Viridhaka, the guardian of the South, by his club; 
and finally Viriipaksa, who holds sway in the West, by his bared sword. 

Leaving aside for the present certain representations of larger size, intended to be hung on 
walls, which either show Lokapalas attended by their demon followers or else are preserved only as 
fragments, we find in the numerous banners, as well as in the paper pictures, ‘the Four Great 
Kings’ (Catur-maharajas) almost invariably depicted standing on a demon as cognizance, or 
‘Vahana’. In these contorted crouching figures I cannot trace any specific indications of the 
different classes of demigods which the Buddhist mythology of the texts associates with the several 
Regents." But in one instance we meet with an interesting exception to that general rule. In the 
banner Ch. 0087 we see a Vaisravana, marked also by some other peculiar features, resting his feet, 
not as elsewhere on the prostrate figure of a demon, but on the hands of a fair girl rising with head 
and breast from a lotus beneath. The girl's face, suggesting Iranian features, the dress of her hair, 


* Much of the material yielded by the exploration of the 
cave-temples, elc., of those nonhern oases is as yet unpub- 
fished, nor are afl the publications bearing upon them 
accessible to me at present. Hence the following brief 
references to Professor Grinwedel’s works mast suffice: 
Altbuddhistische Kulistatien, pp. 52, 155, figs. 345, 346 (lwo 
fine bearded Lokaptla heads of an early type, among the 
Kizil wall-paintings); cdid. p. 185 (four Lokapflas at Kirish); 
p. 205, Fig. 460 (L. in interesting armour, from a cave of the 
Sborchuk sile near Kara-shahr); p. 239, Fig. 512 (at 
Murtuk, a fine wall-painting evidently representing Ihrta- 
rigtra and closely resembling our pictures in style}; p. 315, 
fig. 628 (with scene of Garuda hunt, as in Ch. 0018). For 
other representations, see sdid. Index, a.v. Lokapdles; also 
Udikutschars, p. 63, Pl. XU. (heads of Lokapaila statues). 

See also below, chap. ruix, sec. iii, iv, with Pl. CXXVII, for 
the fine wooden Lokapiila statuette, Mi. xv, 0031, excavated at 
the ruined site of Shikchin (ShGrchuk). 

* Cf. Chavannes, Mission archéologigue, i. pp. 5§3 80-5 


Planches t, Nos. 953, 356 ; also Petrucci, Revue def Université 
de Bruxelles, t9t0, pp. 505 84q-; Gaselle des Beaux-Arts, 
1961, septerabre, p. 206. 

” Regarding the tradition quoted by M. Petrucel, for. cr¥., 
p. 506 ((rom Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, p. 174), 
which attributes the introduction of the Lokapila cult into 
China to Amoghavajra, an Indian monk, who followed Vajra 
bodhi there in 4.p. 719, cf. Chavannes, Mission archéologique 
i. ps 554 

* See Chavannes, Afisston archfologigut, Planchea 1, 
Nos. 353, 356, 395, 396. 

* Cf. Gidnwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, p. 136. 

* See the fine miniatures in the booklet Ch. xviii. 03, 
Pl. XC, dated a.p. 890, and the smaller but equally spirited 
illustrations of the book Ch. ami. 0026, PL XCTI. 

" Cf. Grinwedel-Burgess, Buddhitt Art, p. 136, where 
Yaksas, Kumbhindas, N@gus, and Gandharvas are mentioned 
as the divine hosts miled hy Vaidravana, Virddhake, Vird- 
paksa, and Dhriardsira respeclively. 
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ete, unmistakably recall the type of female beauty which prevails in Khotan paintings and 
sculptural remains alike. And in striking agreement with this i impression we find exactly the same 
girl busts rising beneath two of the Lokapala statues which guarded the entrance of the Rawak 
Vihara previously referred to.'* 

In discussing these figures I have already called attention to the curious resemblance between 
them and the female figures which are seen rising singly or in pairs between the feet of Kanthaka 
in well-known Gandhdara relievos representing Prince Siddhartha’s escape from his palace.'s 
Whatever their interpretation may be—and there is much to support the very ingenious and 
tempting conjecture of Professor Grlinwedel that a representation of the earth-goddess, inspired by 
a motif of classical art (Gé, Gaia), is intended ‘‘—there can be no doubt that we have here another 
clear link between our paintings and that Buddhist art of the Tarim Basin, and in particular of 
Khotan, about the influence of which on Buddhist painting in China the historical notice of the 
activity of the Khotanese painter prince Wei-ch‘ih I-séng has preserved for us so definite and 
interesting a record.'* 

Since the distinct attributes already referred to enable us to identify the individual Lokapalas 
represented in the various pictures, it will be best to survey them in their iconographic grouping 
according to subjects. Before, however, proceeding to do so some general observations must be 
offered.* Throughout the Lokapalas are presented as warrior kings, and no distinction of 
individual Regents is indicated except by the arms that serve as attributes. In the rich dress the 
warrior's part invariably predominates, being expressed by elaborate defensive armour. It is less 
in this than in the treatment of physical features and in style generally that two groups can be 
distinguished among the Lokapala banners. One of them, for which Miss Lorimer has for 
convenience sake used the term ‘Indian’, but which in view of its obvious line of descent can safely 
be designated as ‘ Central-Asian’, undoubtedly represents an older type. Among its characteristics 
may be mentioned the entirely human, if sometimes fierce, features; the position always facing the 
spectator; a certain stiffness of pose and dress." The faces with their generally straight, if 
sometimes grotesquely opened, eyes show a distinctly non-Chinese type. The long-waisted, slim 
bodies plainly betray the influence of a foreign and quasi-Iranian ideal of manly beauty. There are 
differences also in dress, such as feet shod always in close-fitting shoes instead of the sandals 
characteristic of the Chinese group ; in the haloes, etc.'* Referring for all details to the Descriptive 
List 1 may content myself with emphasizing the fact that the physical type aimed at in the figures 
of this group is manifestly more Central-Asian and less Chinese than in the other.’ 

* See Ancient Khotan, i. 495; ii. Pl, XIV, LXXXV. Lokapala representations in the silk banners, see below, 


™ Cf. Foucher, L'art du Gandhdra, i. pp. 358 5qq. 

“ See Grilnwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, pp. 190 8qq., 
Gigs. 51, 52, with M. Foucher’s very pertinent observations, 
doe. cit., i. pp. 358 sq. 

IT may point out with due reserve that this interpretation 
of the female figures as the Earth (Afahdprthivi) may possibly 
be supported by another exceptional representation among 
our Lokapila pictures, that in the illustrations of the manu- 
script book Ch. xxii, 0026, Pl. XCII, There the Regents are 
shown standing on island-like pieces of ground, evidently 
Meant to symbolize the quarters of the world that they 
protect, 

4 Cf. Hirth, Ober fremde Einflasse in der chinesischen 
Kunst, pp. 43 599-5 Seraps from a Collector's Notebook, 
Pp. 7° 8qq 

% For details of the characteristic features common to all 


Descriptive List,* Ch. o@10, General Mole; also introductory 
remarks under °Ch. 0035 and Ch, xavi.a. 006. 

"’ For illugtrations of such figures, see Ch. xuvi. a. 006, 
PJ. LXXXYVII (belonging to the same series as certain * Indian’ 
Bodhisattva banners); *Ch. oor, Pl. LXXXIV, which how- 
ever shows also an influence of Chinese style in some details. 
Other examples are Ch, 0085, 0087, 00106; klix. 007, etc. 

'* For details of such distinctions, see below, Descriptive 
List, Ch. xxvi. a. 006, It deserves to be specially noted 
that the same distinctions of style appear with constancy in 
banners forming part of a series; thus e.g. in Ch. xxvii a. 
006; xlix. 007, forming a pair; in “Ch. lv. 004, 005 5 in Ch 
0022, °0035; EX. 0011, 

” Besides the non-oblique eyes, allention may be called 
to the straight, high-bridged noses and the light-coloured 
(green or blue) iris to be seen in “Ch, coro; axvi a. oor, 
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The characteristics of the other group of Lokapala figures, distinguished by Miss Lorimer as 
‘Chinese’, have been fully indicated in the Descriptive List and can be easily recognized in the 
available reproductions.*° Chief among them are the three-quarter profile and sweeping curve of 
pose ; the body thrown out to waist; the freedom and movement imparted to the drawing mainly 
by the treatment of the flowing drapery ; peculiarities in armour and dress, which latter always 
includes sandals or string-shoes. The invariably oblique cut of the eyes and a distinct tendency 
towards the grotesque and occasionally even the monstrous are significant for this ‘Chinese’ 
group.” The character of the style leaves no doubt that this type was developed from the former, 
or ‘ Central-Asian’, under the impulse of Chinese art feeling; and, considering that all our paintings 
were the work of Chinese hands, it is only natural that we should find the artistically best Lokapala 
representations among this ' Chinese’ group. 

The rich armour and dress with which the Four Kings are always depicted, and the manifold 
and carefully indicated variations in their details, obviously afford abundant and valuable materials 
for the study of antiquarian questions such as Dr. Laufer has discussed with much learning and 
painstaking thoroughness in a recent work, rightly described in its sub-title as Prodgomena on the 
history of defensive armour.” But this cannot be the place for any attempt at a general examination 
of them. I must content myself with referring to Miss Lorimer’s descriptive notes on the paintings * 
and with the briefest mention of a few points of special archaeological interest. Attention may be 
drawn to the valuable indications yielded by the comparison of the elaborate scale-armour of the 
Four Kings with the actual remains of leather mail from the sites of Niya and Miran, or with that 
represented in stucco relievos found at other Turkestan sites.* Without going into any details, 
such as the different arrangements of overlapping and lacing, I may point out the interesting main 
fact that the scales shown on the skirt portion of the mail coat are almost invariably oblong and 
those on the upper part round-edged.** I have before had occasion, with reference to the stucco 
image of Vaisravana brought to light in one of the Dandan-oilik shrines, to observe that this 
distinctive arrangement of the scales is found in the armour which two soldiers of Mara’s army wear 
in a well-known Gandhara relievo.” In this connexion it may be noted that chain mail is 
represented only in a single onc of our Lokapala paintings.** 

That the armour and other equipment of the Lokapalas may be safely assumed to reproduce 
with more or less accuracy those actually in use about the period when the type was evolved seems 
@ priori probable. Nevertheless it is a welcome confirmation to find that both the plain sandals 


006, msxvii.oo2. Owing tn the intermingling of types ob- © Sce below Descriptive List, particularly *Ch. cose, 


served in certain banners, we meet with these last-named features 
occasionally also in the other group; see ¢.g. *Ch. 0035 (green 
irm); Iv. 0018, 0046. They have their ethnographic signi- 
ficance and may point to the surviving influence of Central- 
Asian racial prototypes, probably of the Homo Alpinus kind, 

™ See below Descriptive List, "Ch. 0035; also oo4o (Pl. 
LXXXV); liv. 003 (Thousand #., PL XXVIII); xxvi, 2 002 
(PLLXXXV); lv. 0017, 0018 (PL LXXXV), 0020 (PL LXXXIV), 
0046 (ibid). 

" This tendency is well brought out by the demonic 
head in Ch. 0098 ( 7Aowsand £., Pl. X1.V11), a fr. from a large 
painting ; see also Iv. 0018 (PL LXXXV). 

™ See Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, Part t (1914), 
especially Chap. im-v, pp. 201-305, with many fine illustra- 
tions (see e.g. PL LXI for the marble plaque of a Lokapala 
in armour, closely resembling the figures on our banners end 
Tightly described p. 300 as Viriipikya and of the Tang period). 


where the different portions of the armour and accoutrement 
are systematically described. 

“ See above, pp. 246, 463 &qq.; also Ancient Kholan, 
i. pp. xvi, gun. 

™ For the latter, cf. below, chap. xxix. sec. iii, iv, and 
Ancical Khotan, |. pp. 253 59. 

® See for illastrations particularly Pl. 1XXXIV, LXXXV. 

"CL. Ancient Kholan, i. p. 252, Fig. 30; ii. PL; for 
a reproduction of the Gandliara sculpture see, ¢. g., Griinwedel 
Burgess, Buddhist Art, Fig. 48. For oblong ecales through- 
‘oul, see above, p. 465. 

® See Ch. liv. 003 (Thousand B., Pl. XXVtt), a fine frag: 
ment of a large piciure, probably representing Vaidravana, 
Dr. Lauler, Chinese Clay Figures, 1. pp. 237 6qq.. assigns 
Persian origin to chain mail, It is first referred to by 
Chinese records at the beginning of the seventh century a.p. 
among Uibule from Samarkand ; cf. sid. p. 247. 
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and the shoes woven of cord which are peculiar to the figures of the ‘ Chinese ' group can be matched 
exactly by relics from the sites of Miran, Lou-lan, and the Limes.” That the fashion of this 
foot-gear persisted in actual use for many centuries before and during the T'ang period is a fact 
conclusively proved by datable finds, and gives no cause for surprise. I must pass by with a mere 
mention such archaeologically interesting details as the varieties of sword hilts and scabbards or the 
ornamental lion-heads at the ends of the shoulder-pieces display in certain paintings.” 

But special notice is due to the clear evidence which peculiarities of the head-gear worn by the 
majority of the Lokapalas afford of the influence exercised on their costume by Western-Asiatic 
taste and style. Whatever form of tiara crowns their head, heavy metal crown or jewel-decked 
fillet, we see flying up from behind it light streamers rippling in the breeze, and these M. Petrucci 
had already rightly recognized in Ch. 0018 as borrowed from the characteristic head-dress of Persian 
kings of the Sassanian period," It appears very probable that the high three-leaved and bejewelled 
crown which appears on Vaisravana's head in two fine paintings representing his triumphant progress 
is also of Persian origin.* Another likely loan from Western-Asian art is suggested by the curious 
emblem of flames which certain paintings show rising from the shoulders of Vaisravana or Virdpaksa.™ 
But I Jack at present the materials for following up this nexus further. That the motif is closely 
connected with the ancient Iranian worship of the ‘royal glory’ (gareranh in Avesta, the Persian 
farr) can scarcely be doubted, 

We may now proceed to the iconographic grouping of our Lokapala paintings. The place of 
honour rightly belongs to Vaisravana; his pre-eminent position is attested by the numerous 
representations of him, as well as by the fact that in them only we have pictures which show the 
Protector of the North accompanied by his demon host in triumphant procession. The finest of 
these is the Kakemono-shaped silk painting Ch. 0018 which Plate LXXII reproduces in colours. It 
is a work of high artistic merit, clearly from the brush of a master, and fortunately in excellent 
preservation. It presents the Guardian King as he advances on a cloud across the heaving sea 
attended by an imposing array, all figures gorgeously attired. Referring for all details to the 
Descriptive List below and leaving the artistic beauties of composition and colouring to be 
appreciated elsewhere,™ I shall note here a few essential iconographic points. The main figure of 
Vaigravana, disproportionately large in accordance with a convention already familiar to Graeco- 
Buddhist as well as to late Hellenistic art, strides ahead carrying the halberd in his right hand and, 
on a cloud rising from his left,a small shrine. This well-known secondary attribute of the god recurs 


7 Ch. eg. M. 1. ii. 0025 (PLL); L. A. v1. ii. 0025 
(PL XXXVII); T. atv. a. 002 (Pl LIV) with Ch, 0032; 
am. oot; Iv. 0046 (PI. LXXXIV). 

™ For the swords carried by Virdpaksa, see Pl. LXXXIV, 
LXXXV; for one of archaic ahape on Vaisravane’s belt, 
Ch. 0087. With the lions’ heads through the jaws of which 
Vaigravana’s asms pass in Ch. 0018, 0069, cf. the slucco 
telievo Mi. aviii. 003, PL CXXXVIIL 

" Cf, Petrucci, Ganetle des Beaux-Arts, 1git, septembre, 
p. 200; also Annales du Musce Guimet, xii p. 136. 

These floating bands or streamers, well known [rom the 
toyal figures on Sassanian sculptures and coins, are seen quite 
clearly behind the Lokapalas’ hea *Ch. 0010, co18 
{Pl LXX11), 0031, "0035, 0087; xviii. oo2 (PL XC}; ax. 
oort; xmxvii. oo2 (PI. LXXIIT); liv. 003; Iv. 00g, oor8 
{PI. LXXXV); 0020 (PI. LXXX1V), 0046 ; Iki. oor. 

For similar but stiffer bands descending from the head- 
dress of demon-kings in frescoes of Kum-tum, near Kuchi, 





cf. Grinwedel, Alibuddh. Kulisittion, p. 25, with Fige. 48, 
49. 
® See Ch. 0018 (PI. LXXI); auxvii, 004 (PI. 1XNIN). 
* See Ch 0018 (Pl. LXX11), 0031, 0087, cor6 (PI. 
XCIt); xviii, oo (PI. XC); xxxvii. oa (PL EXXUN); win. 
007; lv. 0020 (PI. LXXXIV). 

Cf. for flames rising on the shoulders of a divinity repre- 
sented on coins of the Arsaco-Indian king Hyrcodes, 
P. Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria, 
p. 127, Pl. XXIV, Figa 6-ro. For another interpretation, 
see Grilnwedel, Alsbuddh. Kulisiditen, p. 25, note t. For 
many representations of these flames on frescoes of Kuch, 
Shérchuk, elc., cf. Grinwedel, Joc, cit., Index, p. 350, 5. 
Flamm; also p. 23, note 1, for an early inetance on 
a Graeco-Buddhist sculpture. 

* See below, Descriptive List, pp. 42 sq., and comments 
on Pl, XLV of Thousand Buddhas. 
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elsewhere also.“ His core consists partly of demons, evidently representing Yaksas, and partly 
of figures purely human, which are clearly individualized but still await definite identification. 
Among them is a nymph presenting flowers; a finely painted old man carrying what may be 
a Vajra, and two male figures in hieratic dress and pose. The fifth is a remarkably well-drawn 
archer preparing to shoot at a bat-like demon in the air. {n the latter we can safely recognize 
a Garuda, the hunting of whom is a frequent motif in Turfin frescoes,* and whose winged figure 
is well known to Gandhira sculpture. 

Another and larger painting, Ch. xxxvii. 002 (Plate LXXIII),* equally spirited in its composition Legend and 
if not so careful in execution, presents to us Vaigravana riding in rapid progress across the ocean, crabiem of 
accompanied by a numerous host. The scene is of special interest because, from the appearance in ‘ 
the foreground of goblins resisting the god's followers and of scattered coins and jewels, it may be 
assumed to represent the legend of Vaisravana winning his treasure from the Nagas. Among 
other points of archaeological interest duly referred to in the Descriptive List, the elaborate ‘ horse 
millinery’ of the god's steed may be singled out for mention. In the fragment of a third large 
picture, Ch. 0069, the attendant clad over head and shoulders with a tiger-skin is of interest because 
he stands on rolls of coins, emblematic of Vaigravana or Kubera as the god of Wealth, and carries 
in his right a mongoose, an attribute of this LokapSla not elsewhere met with in our paintings.” 

Among the seven silk banners representing Vaisravana, Ch. 0087 with the curious figure of the 
god and the girl's bust below and Ch. 0098 with its fine demonic head may be specially noted as 
characteristic specimens of the ‘ Central-Asian‘ and ‘Chinese’ styles.” 

Of the other three Lokapalas, Dhytarastra, the Regent of the East, distinguished by bow or Palntings 

arrow, is the only one who is also represented in a large painting, Ch. liv. 003, excellent in drawing Cobeptia, 
and colouring, but unfortunately in fragmentary condition."° He appears besides in five banners." 
Next to Vaisravana the most frequently portrayed is Virapaksa, the ruler of the West, shown with 
his sword on twelve banners, some of very fine execution." Virddhaka, Guardian of the South, 
appears to have been the least popular with the local donors ; for we find him, marked by his club, 
separately on only two pictures, one of them a silk banner.’ Finally there remains for mention 
a silk banner showing a figure of the type and dress of Lokapalas, but without either the demon 
cognizance or a distinctive attribute.“ 

Along with the Lokapalas we may conveniently notice a small group of silk banners and paper Dharma- 
paintings which show us Dharmapilas, or ‘ Protectors of the Law’, and forms of Vajrapani in fury, ajrapinis, 
which are still favourite figures in the Buddhist imagery of the Far East. Derived from the ancient : 
Gandhara representation of the thunderbolt bearer,’ they already meet us at Lung-mén. They 
show there those poses and that exaggerated development of the muscles which remain characteristic 


" See Ch. 00468; xxvi. a coz (PI. LXXXV), 006 
(PL LXXXVI); Is. 005, 0017. 
= Cf. "Ch, 0010, 0022, °0035, 0040 (PI. LXXXV; 


© See Ch, 0085; xviii. 002 (PI. XC). 
“ For references, sec Grinwedel, Al/tuddh. Kullsidiien, 
Index, p. 351, £.v. Garuda ; for an illustration, sid. Fig. 583, 


. 282, 
‘ ” For a more successful reproduction on a larger scale, 
see Thousand B., Pl. XXV1. 

* For the fragment of a fourth painting, Ch. 0033, 
representing Vaigravana with at least one attendant, cf. 
Descriptive List below, pp. 945 8q- 

™ See for Ch. 0098, Thousand #,,PL XLVI, The other 
banners are Ch. 0085, 00106, 00107, 00817; Izi. oor. 
Pictures on paper are Ch, oo16a (PI. XCII), 00405; xxii. 
0074- 

” See Thousand B., Pl. XXVUL. 


Thousand B., Pl. XXVI1), 00469; 23. 0011 ; AXiiL OOF ; ENKIV, 
004; xlix. 007 ; lv.0018 (Pi. LXXXYV, carrying Stipa), oo20, 
0046. See also the painting Ch. 00391, mounted on paper. 

© See Ch. mivi, a 001; xvii. 003 (on paper). But cf. 
also the Lokapala sets xviii, oo2 (Pl. XC); xii, 0026 
(PL xc). 

“ See Ch. 0095 (PI. LXXXIII). In the fr, of a Lokepila, 
Ch. 00470, the attribute is lost. 

“Cf. Foucher, L’art du Gandhdra, i. p. 358; Grilo- 
wedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, pp. 93 6qq.; Chavannes, 
Mission archéologigue, i. p. 552. 
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features of the type exhibited by our Dharmapala figures in a more or less conventionalized form.‘ 
For tracing the gradual development of this type in Central Asia the frescoes of the northern oases 
from Kucha to Turfan are likely to offer abundant materials? Of our own Dharmapala figures 
M. Foucher has justly observed that ‘ they already make us think of the athletic demons of Japan 
as well as of the frightful lamaistie evocations. Yet it should be noted that they show acither the 
extravagant multiplication of members nor the monstrous obscenities of the latter.’ ** 

The nine silk Dharmapala banners, all but one in excellent or relatively good preservation, 
are but slightly distinguished from each other in type, and several are unmistakably replicas.‘ 
All of them have the muscular figure in tense attitude, the grotesque head with its furious down- 
ward look, and the large richly ornamented Vajra representing the thunderbolt. Abundantly 
decked with jewellery as they are, they carry but scanty dress, no doubt in order to permit full 
exhibition of the extravagantly exaggerated muscles. The treatment of the latter, if con- 
ventionalized, yet shows considerable skill, and its effect is heightened in some banners by clever 
brushwork intended for modelling.*® The sinuous lines of the drapery, the fillet ends of the head- 
dress flying upwards, the coiling clouds above, and in some cases the flames of the halo bursting 
round the raised arm, all help to intensify the expression of violent effort.» With this aim, too, 
strong and clear colours are used throughout, often with a very striking effect. As a minor point 
of quasi-ethnographic interest the green irises found in some of these grotesque figures may be 
mentioned in conclusion." Besides the banners we have the Kakemono-shaped paper painting of 
a three-headed Vajrapani, Ch, i. 0023, and in Ch. 00156 (Plate XCVIII) spirited pen-and-ink sketches 
of Vajrapanis in different poses.** 


Section VI].—DIVINE GROUPS AND ASSEMBLAGES 


We may now proceed to review the paintings of the second main category, which are 
consecrated to more than one divinity. It will obviously be convenient first to treat of those 
paintings which present to us two or more chief figures of the Buddhist Pantheon placed side by 
side in hieratic co-ordination; next to examine those in which we find two or more Bodhisattvas, 
eventually with their celestial following, grouped round a central Buddha; and finally to approach 
the elaborate and sumptuous compositions which are meant to bring before our eyes one or another 
of the Heavens presided over by different Buddhas in al] their magnificence of divine hosts and 
celestial pleasures, 


* Cf. Chavannes, Afisston archéologigue, Planches 1, Nos. 
303, 304, 330, 342, 345, 357-60. The violent pose, exag- 
gerated muscles, and the absence of armour help to distinguish 
these figures from those of Lokapilas ; see for the latter par- 
ticularly No. 353. M.Chavannes seea a Vajrapani in the 
composite figure of Yiln-kang (Nos, 219, 231) with uident 
and Vajra, which might otherwise be taken for a Lokapala of 
an earlier type; cf. foc. csv, i, p. 32. 

* For reference to numerous representations, some illus- 
trated, cf, Grunwedel, Alfbuddh, Kultstatten, p. 368, Index 
av. Vajrapagt; for a Vajrapini figure al Murtuk closely 
approaching the type on our banners, sce rid. p. 309, 
Fig- 627. 

= For M. Foucher’s notes, see above, p. 833. For the 
Dharmapilas of Tibetan Buddhism in all their extravagant 
variations and their connexion with Vajrapini, cf. Grdcwedel, 
Mythologie dis Buddhismus, pp. t§8 sq9- 

‘That the muscular demon figures found as guardians at 





the entrances of Japanese temples and known as Ni-6 are of 
the Vajrap4ni type is quite clear; cf. Grinwedel-Burgess, 
Buddhist Art, p. 95, nove «; for an illustration, see Grin- 
wedel, Mythologie des B., p. xiv. 

* Cf. Descriptive Liat for Ch. o04 (PI. LXXXVI); 1,006; 
Ixi. 006, and the pair Ch.xxiv.c01,002. Other silk banners 
are Ch. 00467 (Ir); i. 004 (Thousand F., Pl. XXIX); Ravi. 
a. 005; liv. 002 (PLLXNXVI). 

© For a good specimen, see Ch. 004, Pl, LXXX¥I; also 
i 004, Thousand B,, Pl. XXIX. This modelling, through 
mechanical treatment, degenerates into a meaningless net- 
work of pink brush-strokes in xavi. a, 005 ; Ixi. 006. 

© For these fames bursting upwards, see Ch. aniv. 001, 
oo2 (PL LXXXVI); flaming jewels on the shoulder appear 
also Ch, xxiv. 001; EVI. 0. 005. 

© Ch Ch. xxvi, a. 005 ; liv. coz. 

© For a rough paper painting, see Ch. oo409. 
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At the head of the first and simplest section we must necessarily place, on account of its Buddha and 

exceptional interest, the large but unfortunately poorly preserved silk painting Ch. xxii, 0023." reine 
Though in tatters, it attracted attention from the first by the obvious and pure Gandhara style of reproduced. 
the numerous Buddha and Bodhisattva images which it shows arranged in different compartments. 
But it was reserved for M. Petrucci first to recognize clearly from the few inscriptions still legible 
on the cartouches adjoining the different figures that they were intended to reproduce sculptured 
images worshipped at various sacred sites of India. The iconographic importance which this 
discovery assures to the painting is too clear to need full exposition here. M. Petrucci was 
fortunately able to emphasize it himself in his Musée Guimet lecture on our paintings,* and the 
very careful account given by Miss Lorimer in the Descriptive List makes it unnecessary for me to 
go into details. But attention may well be called here to some essential points. The total number 
of images of which representations are extant or at least partially traceable is eighteen, the original 
position of thirteen among them being certain. In the case of six the characteristic poses 
or attributes enable us at present to identify with certainty the particular divinity which the original 
images were intended to represent. For others further scrutiny by competent iconographers is likely 
to furnish definite clues. 

That in figure iv we have the reproduction of an image showing Gautama Bodhisattva, seated Image of ; 
in the famous scene of Mara’s attack immediately preceding the Illumination, is made quite certain Vajrisana. 
by the characteristic pose of the hand touching the rocky seat (+4imtsparéa-mudr2)* and by the 
triple monster head forming a crown over the Bodhisattva’s head and symbolizing the demon army 
of Mara. It was in that pose that the miraculous image at the sacred site of Bodh-Gaya, known as 
‘the Vajrisana of Mahabodhi’ described at length by Hstian-tsang, and still traceable in numberless 
replicas, presented Sakyamuni at the moment of Enlightenment. And that actually a representa- 
tion of this far-famed image was here intended in our painting becomes certain from the Chinese 
inscription placed against it which describes the figure as a statue in the Kingdom of Magadha. 
Considering that Chinese historical evidence proves the Vajrasana or the image of the ‘true 
appearance of the Diamond Throne’, as the Chinese pilgrims render its name, to have been the 
most venerated Buddhist idol of India from the seventh to the eleventh century,’ we have, indeed, 
every reason to expect its reproduction in our painting. We meet there again with a Bodhisattva 
image seated cross-legged in the dhidmisparsa-mudré,* and this time, too, a fortunate chance has 


" See Pl. LXX, which reproduces what appears to be 


in the latter work, there is another one (not reproduced), 
a portion of the less damaged left half of the whole picture. 


masked OU. 2 and bearing the inscription Afahdbodhi- 


For the murviving fragments of the right half as originally 
recovered, an enlarged inventory photograph is available. In 
finally mounting the Jef half, a fragment from the right one 
was tranaferred by the Department of Prints and Drawings 
into the blank space to R. of Fig. v, apparently for aesthetic 
reasons, as shown by the reproduction in Thousand 2B., 
Pi. XtV ; see note in Descriptive List, Ch. xxii. 0023. 

* See Petrucci, Annales du Musée Guimet, xi. pp. 121 549. 

© Cf. regarding this gesture, which evolved in Gandhara 
becomes the stereotyped symbo! in later Indian sculpture for 
the Altainment of Buddhahood, Foucher, Z'ar/ du Gundhdra, 
i. pp. 496 sq. 

“Cf. Foucher, sdid., i. pp. 413 8q.; /conographit boud- 
dhigue, |. pp. 90 5qq., Fig. rt, Pl. 1. 5. 

It is of interest to note that, among the miniature repre- 
senlalions of sacred structures and images in two Nepiilese 
manuscripw which M. Foucher has described and elucidated 





vajrdsanaé, which Just like our Ggure in Ch. anil, 0023 
combines the bhimisparfa-mudrd of Sakyamuni wlth a 
representation of Mdra’s demons. 

* Cf. M. Foucher's note on Le Rouddha inacheo¢ de Bord- 
budur in BEF.E.O., iti. p. 79; also Chavannes, Les 
inscriptions chinoises de Bodh-Gavd, in Recus de Chistotre dex 
religions, uxxiv. pp. 31 6q. 

* See Petrucci, Annales du Afuste Guimel, wi. p. 022. 
I presume that by Kapiéa is rendered the Chinese local name 
Chi-pin, which, judging from the joint evidence of Hadan- 
tsang and Wa-k'ung, can safely be placed in the region of 
Kabul ; cf. for detailed references Chavannes, Jures occiden- 
faux, p. §2, Dote 1. This location seems to me certain in 
view of the fact that both pilgrims speak of Chia-pi-shih 
{Kapiga): Chi-pin as the summer residence of the Kings 
who ruled, and in the cold season had their headquarters in, 
Gandhara. Kabul has always served as the summer residence 
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saved the accompanying inscription from effacement. According to M. Petrucci’s brief explanation 
it mentions as the original a silver image preserved in the kingdom of Kapiéa. 

Though the help of inscriptions fails us elsewhere, cqually clear indications allow us to identify 
four more of the images represented. Thus in figure xi the introduction of a pair of gazelles or 
deer into the ogee top of the vesica that surrounds a standing Buddha shows beyond all doubt that 
an image representing Buddha in the Deer-park of Benares, the scene of the First Sermon, is meant,’ 
Figure v is of special interest because it shows a Buddha statue, standing with the right hand 
raised in the abhaya-mudré and surrounded by an elliptical vesica which is filled with radiating 
rows of small Buddhas standing in the same pose and visible from the breast upwards. The whole 
agrees in all details, down to the folds of the drapery, with the two colossal stucco relievo statues 
which I unearthed in 1901 on the southern corner walls of the great Rawak Vihara of Khotan.* 
M. Foucher has since proved that these and similar representations on a much smaller scale in 
Gandhira relievos are intended to exhibit Sakyamuni in the act of performing the Great Miracle 
of Srivasti.* An Avalokitesvara can be recognized with certainty in the richly adorned standing 
figure xii that holds the characteristic emblems of the lotus and flask, and the presence by his sides 
of various small attendant figures may yet lead to the exact identification of the image intended. 

The standing Buddha figure xiii, which follows next in the extant portion of the painting, 
presents special iconographic interest. Its hieratic pose of peculiar stiffness, the treatment of the 
drapery, and what remains of the background of speckled rocks permit us to identify the figure with 
an image showing Sakyamuni on the Grdhrakita, or ‘Vulture Peak’, which is exhibited in 
striking similarity also by the fine painting Ch. 0059, to be discussed presently, and by the large 
embroidery picture Ch. 00260.'" Apart from the indication, quite clear in al] three representations, 
of the rocks which figure in various episodes of Sakyamuni’s later years localized by tradition on 
that famous rocky hill near Rajagrha or Rajgir," the identification is made absolutely certain by the 
figure of the vulture which Ch. 0059 shows painted above the grotto. The absence of an inscrip- 
tion makes it unfortunately impossible for us to ascertain where the Indian image which all three 
representations are intended to reproduce was assumed to be,"* But the absolute identity of the 
pose of both hands, and the extraordinarily close resemblance of all details in the treatment of the 
drapery, hair, dress, etc., leave no possible doubt that all three are replicas from one and the same 
model." That this was a sculpture in the Graeco-Buddhist style, or one closely affected by it, is 


of the rulers who also beld the Peshawar Valley. The For another type of vesica showing (wo rows of small seated 


identification with K4firistin, suggested Journal asiat., 1915, 
janvier-février, p. 102 by M. Sylvain Lévi, does not find 
support in geographical facts, 

7 Cf Foucher, L’art du Gandhdra, i. pp. 431 sqq., for 
Gracco-Buddhist relievos of the First Sermon. It is interest- 
ing to note that while in the scene al the top of the vesica 
Sakyamuni appears seated, as invariably in the Gandhira 
relievos, the large Buddha statue below is standing. 

© Cl. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 493, Figs. 62-4; Ruins of 
Xhoian, Frontispiece. 

* Cf. Foucher, Begrnnings of Buddhist Art, p. 172, with 
note t; for other Gandhara relievos of this type, see my 
paper on Excavations at Sahri-Bahiol, in Annual Report, 
Archaeol. Survey of India, 1911-02, p. 105, PL XLVI, 
Fig. 19. 

I may add here that the fragment xiv shows a similar 
vesica filled with small standing Buddha busts round the R. 
side of a Buddha seated on a throne in European fashion. 


Buddhas and enclosing a sealed Hodhisattva, see note on 
figure xvii in Descriptive Liat, 

“ See for Ch. 0059, Thousand &., Pl. XII; Sor the great 
embroidery picture, Pl. C1V, and below, p. 995 39. 

"Cf. e.g, Hsttan-teang’s account of the Grdhrali 
parvata, Julien, A/fmorres, ii. pp. 20 8qq.; Beal, Styu-ks, 
Pp. «52 8qq.; Watters, Fuun Chwang, ii. pp. 151 $9q.. 
where other references in Chinese Buddhist texts are men- 
tioned, See also Legge, Fd-Aien, pp. 82 8q.; Foucher, L’art 
du Gandhéra, i. pp. 497 8q.. Cte. 

* Hsflan-tsang’s account of the Grdhrakia hill, referred 
to in the last note, mentions a ‘ life-size image of the Buddha 
in the altitude of preaching’, placed in a hall built close to 
a cliff where Sakyamuni was believed 10 have often preached. 

It may suffice to draw attention to the complete agree- 
ment in the stiff modelling of the R. arm hanging straight 
down, of its joints, and of the L. hand gathering up drapery 
at the breast in an ‘ear’ of identical conventionalized out- 








gat, WALL PAINTING IN TEMPERA, vill, WITH LEGENDARY SCENES ON WEST WALL OF 
CELLA IN CAVE VIL, CH'LEN-FO-TUNG. 








aaa, WALL PAINTING IN TEMPERA, ix, WITH LEGENDARY SCENES ON WEST WALL OF 
CELLA IN CAVE VILL, CHIEN-FO-TUNG., 
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obvious at a glance, But it must be noted that the only Gandhara sculpture so far known 
which represents a scene localized on the Vulture Peak shows the Buddha seated in a grotto 
of the hill." 

The rigid adherence in details to a common original model which is proved in this particular 
case may well claim a wider importance. It must help to raise confidence in the general fidelity 
with which the other figures, too, in our painting Ch. xxii. 0023 may be assumed to reproduce the 
original images they claim to represent. In this respect we can adduce the evidence of the close 
parallel presented by the miniatures in certain Nepalese manuscripts of the eleventh century which 
illustrate, as attached legends show, various sacred images and shrines of Buddhist India. 
M. Foucher, who has made these miniatures the subject of a most illuminating and fruitful study, 
has been able conclusively to prove that their painters, in all that concerns such essential points as 
pose, gesture, colour, and fixed attributes of the principal figures, have always been at pains to 
reproduce faithfully the stereotyped models furnished by long-continued traditional imagery.” Just 
as little as those Nepalese illuminators was the painter of Ch. xxii. 0023 likely to have allowed 
scope to what power of invention, if any, he possessed, when he was preparing his album of sacred 
images. In what form the types thus conventionally reproduced reached him is a question to which 
our present knowledge does not furnish a definite answer.’* But the clearly preserved Graeco- 
Buddhist style suggests that they were indirectly derived from Gandhara, and early transmission 
through Central Asia is obviously probable in the case of a Tun-huang painting." There are 
certain indications, such as the drawing in mere outlines with scarcely any colour, similar to the 
technique of Khotanese frescoes, and the perished state of whole portions of the silk, which seem to 
point to the painting being of early date. We shall see that similar observations apply also to the 
yreat embroidery picture. 

‘The identity of the central figure with the image of Sakyamuni on the Vulture Peak which we 
have just examined makes it convenient to turn next to the fine painting Ch. 0059." Unfortunately 
it has suffered much damage. But what remains of its left half suffices to show the right shoulder 
and arm of the standing Sakyamuni hanging down in its characteristic stiff gesture, just as displayed 
by Ch. xxii. 0023 and the embroidery picture. Above the richly decorated vesica we see the back- 
ground of rocks treated in vigorous brushwork, and perched on their top the vulture which serves 
as a /aksana for the scene. Referring to the Descriptive List for all minor details, | may note the 
cleverly drawn figure of a haloed disciple, which may be intended for Sariputra, full of individual 
life, standing by the side of the Master, and along the surviving left edge of the painting a 
succession of small scenes painted throughout in the Chinese style of the Jataka scenes which, as 
we shall observe further on, frame the edges of almost all the large compositions representing 
Buddhist Heavens. 


lines. The agreement in minute details of the drapery 
between Ch. xii, 0033 and Ch. 00260 is equally striking. 

It is clearly traceable even in the much-reduced representa- 
tion of the statue which appears in the side scene, Ch. co59 
(Thousand B., Pl. X11). 

% See Foucher, L’art du Guandhdra, i. pp. 497 SQq 
Fig. 249. 

© Cf. Foucher, Lconographic bouddhique, i. pp. 49 sqq. 

‘ Considering the conventional agreement above noticed 
in all details of the ‘ Buddha on Grdbrakita’ pictures, the 
suggestion hesitatingly thrown out by M. Petrucci (Annales 
du Afusée Guimel, xii. p. 123), that the painter of Ch. xnii. 0023. 
possibly copied his models on a personal pilgrimage to the 


Indian sites, has little to recommend it. 

™ Tp this conneaion the question may be hazarded whether 
the votive object aimed at in the painting and ita assumed 
prototypes was nol that of securing the religious merit which 
might have attached to an actual pilgrimage to those distant 
sacred sites. The conjecture is suggested by the corre- 
sponding and very tempting expfanation which M. Foucher 
has proposed for the widely spread Indian custom of repre- 
senting, on the four sides of small Stipa bases or of siélés, 
the four great events in the Duddha’s Lifestory, localized at 
Kapilavasiu, Gaya, Benares, and Kuéinagara reepectively ; 
ef. L’art du Gandhdra, i. pani. 

* Fora large-scale reproduction, eee 7housand B.,PI. Xt. 
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None of these scenes have as yet been identified. But two of them must immediately claim 
our attention, even though no interpretation can be attempted at present. In the top scene we see 
what obviously is a miniature reproduction of the central Buddha image, rising on an open lotus 
pedestal outside what appears to be meant for a shrine, and with a monk's figure pointing towards 
it as if to call to it the attention of passers-by shown below. Separated from this scene by another 
which need not detain us here, we see the Thunder-god above in furious movement surrounded by 
clouds, and underneath them a small but clearly recognizable replica of the central Buddha image, 
with the characteristic background of rocks. But what is of particular interest to note is the sub- 
stantial timber scaffolding which encloses the statuc to the height of the shoulders. Perched behind 
on the scaffolding two workers appear to be busy on the Buddha's head, while below and behind 
a partially broken building or enclosure a man is seen endeavouring to attract their attention. Even 
without a clue to the exact interpretation of the side scenes it seetns difficult to resist the inference 
that we have some legend in which the miraculous translation of a sacred statue representing the 
Buddha on the Vulture Peak played a conspicuous part.” But where this evidently famous statue 
was originally placed and where it was supposed to have miraculously made its subsequent 
appearance remains so far hidden. Whatever the explanation of the legend may be, it is instructive 
to observe the strong contrast between the careful reproduction of the stiff hieratic features of the 
image and the artistic freedom in the rest of the picture, full of life and vigour. 

Among the paintings which show divinities in simple co-ordination we may mention first the 
large and excellently preserved picture Ch. xxxviii. 005.7 It presents two almost life-size figures 
of Avalokite$vara facing each other, and is painted with great care and high artistic feeling in the 
style to which, when dealing above with representations of single Bodhisattvas, we have applied the 
term ‘Chinese’. For details of the figures and their rich attire painted in a wealth of harmonious 
colours, reference to the reproduction in colours and the Descriptive List must suffice. The flower 
carried by the figure on the left and the flask and willow sprig in the hands of the other are well- 
known attributes of Avalokite$vara. Which of the many particular forms of this favourite 
Bodhisattva of Chinese Buddhism are intended may be determined from the inscribed cartouche 
above, of which no translation is as yet available. We have a similar pair, probably also of 
Avalokitesvaras in ‘Chinese’ style, in the much-damaged silk painting Ch. Ixi. oo10. 

The well-preserved large silk painting Ch. lv. 0023 offers special interest! It is the oldest 
exactly dated painting in the collection, the dedicatory inscription indicating the year a.p. 864. It 
also combines in a curious fashion hieratic tradition of Indian origin, as displayed in the row of four 
AvalokiteSvara figures ranged stiffly side by side in the upper half, with the far more spirited treat- 
ment of Bodhisattvas in ‘ Chinese’ style in the lower half. There the Hodhisattvas Samantabhadra 
and Maiijusri are represented in procession on their respective ‘Vahanas’, the white elephant and 
the lion, and with their attendants. The combination of these two Bodhisattvas into a pair is 
typical in our paintings, and illustrated also by a number of frescoes in the cave-shrines of the 


Legends of Buddha statues miraculously carried through east of Khotan, where both Hstan-teang and Sung Yin saw 
the air are well attested for the Khotan region by Chinese it; see Julien, A/émorres, ii. pp, 242 8q.; Chavannes, Voyage 
pilgrims. Thus HsGan-tsang was shown at a site close to de Song Yun, p. 14. Sis location and the divers miraculous 
the Khotan capital the statue of a standing Buddha which was stories related about it bave been fully discussed, Ancient 
believed to have miraculously come to this spot from Kucha ; Kholan, i. pp. 455 34. 
ef. Julien, Afémotres, ii. p. 230; for the identification of the "© See Pl. LXXxXI, and for a very successful reproduction 
locality, Ancrmt Khotan, i. p. 225. Another famous statue in colours, Thousand B., ve 
of a standing Buddha, carved in sandal-wood, which was ™ See Desert Cathay, ii. Pl. Vii, for a reproduction in 
believed to bave been made by King Udayana of KauSambt, colour, and 7Acusund B., Pl. XVI, for one, on a more adequate 
and to have come through the air, was worshipped al Pi-mo, ecale, in Monotone. 
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northern oases of the Tarim Basin ‘and at Turfan.% The symmetrical juxtaposition face to face of 
their figures and of their respective pavivéras foreshadows as it were the most characteristic and 
unvarying feature of the large Mandala compositions, which are to be noticed presently. In 
contrast to these two Bodhisattvas, always easily identified, only the short Chinese inscriptions by 
the side of the four AvalokiteSvaras above could tell us which of the many forms of this most 
popular Bodhisattva is to be recognized in each figure, all being practically alike in pose and dress 
except for some minor differences noted in the Descriptive List. In artistic merit this picture, in 
spite of its careful workmanship and rich colour-scheme, cannot rank equal with the majority of the 
large Mandalas or with other representations of the Bodhisattva pair in procession which will be 
presently noted. Yet two observations invest it with distinct iconographic and antiquarian value. 
On the one hand, the sure manner in which the figures of the lower half are presented proves that 
by the middle of the ninth century the conventions of the ' Chinese ' Bodhisattva type peculiar to 
so many fine silk paintings of our collection were already fully established. On the other, we can 
derive chronologically useful indications from the fashions of dress, coiffure, etc., which the figures 
of the donors and donatrices below display, and which in this case can be exactly dated. 

Identity of the principal subjects makes it convenient to mention here some remarkable paint- 
ings which, if completely preserved, would, no doubt, have found their place more appropriately 
among the Paradise Mandalas. They show us processions of Mafijusri and Samantabhadra 
advancing towards a central figure, now lost, which must have represented in all probability a 
Buddha. In Ch. xxxvii. 003 and 005 we see two large side-pieces, having curved tops and, even in 
their broken state, a height of over seven feet; they once must have formed part of one arch-shaped 
picture of still greater size.” The two chief Bodhisattvas, mounted on their respective ‘ Vahanas’, 
are surrounded by a gorgeous retinue of attendant Bodhisattvas,{Lokapalas, and other celestial 
followers, while a dark-skinned Indian attendant leads the mount of either, preceded by a pair of 
musicians. Arranged throughout in close conformity with the symmetrical plan of the Mandalas, 
the big picture in its extant parts shows fine qualities both of drawing and of colouring, and still 
retains the effect of an impressive composition. Its arched shape suggests that it may have been 
intended to be hung against the back of some alcove-like rock-carved chapel or against the top part 
of the side wall in an antechapel. 

The large fragment Ch, iii. 006, showing the progress of Mafijugri and his cor/age in exactly 
corresponding arrangement, must have belonged to another big picture intended for a similar 
position, The same is proved by the curved edge for the smaller fragment Ch. xxviii. 002 (Plate 
LXXVb), in which the flight of two phoenixes, floating clouds, and a nymph, probably meant for an 
Apsaras rising from them, are painted with much freedom and boldness conveying rapid movement. 
The roughness of certain details, especially in the foreshortened limbs of the nymph, leaves no doubt 
that the painter intended his work to be viewed at a distance and high above the spectator. 

It is only the prominent place occupied by the procession of Mafjugri and Samantabhadra in 
Ch, xxxvii. 004" which may justify my referring here to this remarkably fine remnant of what evidently 
was a large painting representing a Mandala of AvalokiteSvara, Of the great central figure, 
a‘ Thousand-armed * form of this Bodhisattva, only the bust remains, and even less of the two large 
Bodhisattvas flanking it. Above these we see MafjuSri and Samantabhadra advancing from either 
side towards the centre with a numerous following in solemn array. A large panel, bearing an 


™ Cf. Gronwedel, Alduddh. Kulfstitim, pp. 6, Jo, 276, same shows on a larger scale the fine group of musicians 
283, 292, 297, 309, 305, 311. advancing before Samantabhadra in zxgvii. 005. 
™ The better-preserved R. side-piece, Ch. xxxvii. 003, is ™ See Pl. LIX and, for a reproduction in volour of the left 


reproduced as a whole in Thousand B., Pl. 1V; Pl. v of the ‘upper portion of the painting, Thousand B., Pl. ML 
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inscription, no longer legible, in Chinese and Tibetan, separates the two processions. On the top 
part of the extant painting there is shown Sakyamuni seated, holding the alms-bowl in his left hand 
and with his right raised in the wfaréa-mudrd, On either side is seated a large Bodhisattva, 
painted in the hieratie ‘ Indian’ style and in an Indian pose, while a great assembly composed of 
aged disciples and lesser Bodhisattvas, the latter of the ‘Chinese’ type, surrounds the principal 
figures. For all details of this noble picture, which by fine composition, colours, and workmanship 
alike claims a high place in the collection, a reference to the Descriptive List must suffice. 

We can now proceed to those simpler representations of divine assemblages which show two or 
more deities symmetrically grouped around a central figure, and which provide a suitable transition 
to the elaborate ‘ Paradise’ paintings. Thus in Ch. 0067 we have Amitibha Buddha standing 
between AvalokiteSvara and Mahfstha4ma, a well-known triad of Mahayana Buddhism,” all three 
figures in due hieratic pose and of ‘Indian’ style. Another silk painting of the same stiff dis- 
position, and probably showing the same Buddha and Bodhisattvas, is Ch. xx, 003. Of similar type 
in arrangement are Ch. 00224, a poorly executed silk painting dated a.p. 939, showing Bhaisajya- 
guru ** between Majfijusri and Samantabhadra, the last two in ‘Chinese’ style, and Ch. xxi. 002, 
a badly preserved picture where the flanking Bodhisattvas are probably the same, but not 
identified by inscriptions. In the paper painting Ch. xxi. 0015 Bhaisajyabuddha appears between 
AvalokiteSvara and Vajragarbha. 

A somewhat enlarged scheme is presented by the relatively well-preserved painting Ch. xxxiii, 

It shows us a Buddha in the centre, probably Sakyamuni, surrounded by symmetrically 
disposed Bodhisattvas, and two disciples whom Chinese inscriptions make it possible to identify as 
Maudgalyayana and Sariputra. In Ch. 0074 we see a Bodhisattva, evidently Avalokitegvara, 
seated behind an altar, while around him are ranged four seated Bodhisattvas whom Tibetan 
inscriptions identify with Samantabhadra and MafjuSri, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin and Ksitigarbha. 
It only remains in this group of paintings to mention the fragment, Ch, 00222, of what was 
undoubtedly a large Mandala, but which in its surviving parts lacks such typical features of the 
Sukhavatz, or ‘ Western Paradise’, pictures as the lake, the celestial music, and dancing, etc. The 
badly damaged condition of the silk painting, of which only the original width, over four feet, is 
certain, does not permit the determination of the central Buddha figure. By its side we find ranged 
in strict symmetry, besides two chief Bodhisattvas within vesicas, a large assembly of divine beings, 
including twelve minor Bodhisattvas, the Ten Kings, and six shaven monks whom their haloes 
mark as Arhats. With this large array of celestial figures the fragment, indifferent as its artistic 
execution is, may serve as a fit prelude to the series of big compositions to be discussed in the 
following section. 


Secnon VIII.—PICTURES OF BUDDHIST HEAVENS 


The group of large and elaborate paintings representing the Paradise of Amitabha, and less 
frequently other Buddhist Heavens, in various respects forms a specially interesting and important 
portion of our collection. The questions that they raise for the iconography and history of Buddhist 


® Cf. e.g. Grilnwedel-Bargess, Buddhist Art, pp. 183, 
193 note, 194 Nole, etc. 

For a fr. of a paper painting, showing Avalokitedvara by 
the side of a Buddha, probably Amitabha, see Ch. xxviii. 005. 

[But ace below, Appendix £, 0, Mr. Waley’s note on 
Ch, 00224] 

™ Thie seems the besi place for making brief reference 
also to Ch. xxii 6017, a poorly preserved painting on closely 
woven linen, where @ seated central Avalokitesvara is danked 


by two Bodhisaitvas that are but liwe smaller in size, and bis 
Dhyani-buddha above by two more Bodhisattvas, The 
figures, purely ‘Indian’ in style, are all scattered without any 
aliempt at grouping. 

Another linen painting, Ch. 00132, of barge size but 
badly effaced, represents a Buddha with attending Bodhi- 
sattvas, For a paper painling with a similar group, see 
Ch. 00360 (PI. XCIf}. 
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art in the Far East are many and olten intricate. It is hence particularly fortunate that a con- 
siderable number of these paintings, on account of their explanatory inscriptions or for other reasons, 
have been made the subject of expert investigations by MM. Petrucci and Chavannes. But the 
results, which were to be published partly in M. Petrucci’s Appendix and partly in their joint 
volume in the Mémoires concernant [Asie Orientale, are not at present accessible to me... These 
considerations will explain the brevity of the general observations to be offered here, and will help 
to excuse also if points of interest are passed over or perhaps wrongly interpreted. On the other 
hand, I hope that the very careful and detailed description which Miss Lorimer has given of each 
individual picture will facilitate further study by specially qualified experts, like those in Japan, who 
may not be in a position to examine the originals. : 

The importance which the conception of a heaven of bliss, the ‘ Western Paradise’ or Suthdvati, 
presided over by the Buddha Amitabha has acquired in Northern Buddhism, and especially in that 
of China and Japan, is a fact too well known to require specially to be emphasized or attested.'* 
Nor are we concerned here with its origin and development. It is obvious how attractive for the 
Chinese mind, so intensely attached at all periods to the comforts and sensible enjoyment of the 
realities of life, must have been the idea of a Paradise where the souls of believers in the Law may 
be reborn, free from all taint, in the buds of its lotus-lake to enjoy thereafter for aeons, or in popular 
belief for ever, blissful rest and pleasures in the company of a host of celestial beings.» The repre- 
sentations of Amitabha's Paradise of the West which abound.in Japanese Buddhist painting are 
believed to be all derived, directly or indirectly, from a Chinese original introduced in the eighth 
century and still extant in the Taima-ji temple." M. Petrucci has also pointed out that this early 
prototype exhibits the very arrangement, characteristic, as we shall see, of the great majority of our 
paintings of Amitabha’s Paradise, showing the Sukhavati scene in the middle, and on either side of 
it, in marginal bands, a succession of small scenes illustrating episodes of the legend of Ajatasatru 
and Bimbisara connected with Sakyamuni’s life. The same arrangement is also found equally well 
defined in certain of the Ch'ien-fo-tung wall-paintings.? 

It is clear that this identical rule‘ of composition points to the scheme having been fully estab- 
lished long before any of these representations were produced, and its conformity in all details with 
the text of the Amitayurdhyana-sitra, wpon which all the scenes evidently are based,‘ supports the 
same conclusion, That the preceding development of the scheme took place at least partly in 
Central-Asian Buddhist art suggests itself @ prior? as probable. But if we are not as yet in a 
position actually to trace it in that region,* there is instead an important piece of literary evidence 
which M. Petrucci quotes from the Li tat ming hua chi. According to this text a Sukhavati [resco 
was painted in the eastern capital of the Sui dynasty by the Khotanese painter Wei-ch'ih Po-chih-na, 
who had been drawn to the Imperial court in the period a.p. 605-17." 


" [But see now Petrucci, Essai sur ies Alandalas, in 
Appendix E, ui1.J 

“Ch eg. Grilnwedel, Afythologre des Buddhismus, 
pp. 135 sqq.; Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, pp. 6 
e@q.; Edkins, CAinese Buddhism, pp. 233 844. 

‘% For an interesting and vivid presentation of Chinese 
popular notions on the subject, cf. the legend quoted from 
Schott’s translation (1846) by Griinwedel, Afythologre des 
Buddhismus, pp. 116 5qq.; Yule, Afarco Polo, i. p. 460. 

© Cf, Petrucci, Annales du Musde Guimel, xii. p. 125. 

" See belaw, p, 930. * See below, p. 886, note 15. 

* All Sukhivati representations that have so far been 
clearly identified among Turkestin wall-paintings (cf. Grin- 


wedel, Adiéuddh. Kultstatten, Index, s.v. Sukbavatl for 
references) seem all to belong to Turfin shrines of the Vigur 
period, the decorations of which manifestly reflect’ strong 
local influence of contemporary Chinese Buddhist art. 

* CE. Petrucci, Annals du Musde Guimet, xii. p. 116, 
Regarding the Zi fof ming hua chi, a history of Chinese 
art, composed in the ninth century by Chang Yen-ytan, ef. 
Hirth, Fremde Einflisse in der chines. Kunst, p.35- It is 
Professor Histh's special merit to have first drawn attention 
to the significant part played in the history of Chinese art by 
Wei-chih Po-chih-na end his still more famous son, Wei- 
chih T-séng; cf. Fremde Einflitrse, pp. 34-473 Scraps 
Srom a Collector's Notebook, pp. 64, 70 sqq- For the name 
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What the exact relation between this work, which is, no doubt, of Central-Asian type, and the 
ancient Japanese prototype on the one hand and our Sukhavati paintings on the other may have 
been I am not in a position to investigate. But so much is certain that among the latter we find 
more than one type represented. By the side of the numerous class referred to above, which 
presents to us Amitébha’s Heaven in a very sumptuous setting, filled with a gorgeous host of 
Bodhisattvas and minor divinities of all kinds and enclosed between rows of legendary scenes, we 
have also representations of a far more simple character. At the close of the preceding section 
I have already had occasion to mention several pictures in which Amitébha appears flanked by 
Avalokitesvara and Mahasthama, these Bodhisattvas making up the triad typical of Amitabha’s 
Paradise. From these the transition is easy to a small but interesting group of paintings which 
show us the chief figures of this Buddha's divine assembly arranged in the characteristic Sukhavati 
fashion, -but lacking the vivid scene of heavenly life and enjoyment which forms so prominent 
a feature in the large Paradise compositions. 

Thus in Ch. xlvi. co8, a silk painting dated a.p. 952, we see Amitabha seated on a railed 
terrace rising above a lake just as in the last-named pictures. But the personnel is here restricted 
to six Bodhisattvas and the four Lokapalas ranged symmetrically around the Buddha, neither the 
celestial orchestra and dancer nor the new-born souls finding a place in the picture. The carefully 
painted donor figures below furnish accurately datable illustrations of contemporary dress and 
coiffure in the tenth century. None of the Paradise pictures proper bear dates, a result probably 
of the damage which the lowest part of these big silk hangings has almost invariably undergone. 
But in a few at least portions of the donor figures have survived, and a comparison of the dress 
worn by these as well as by the figures in the side-scenes may yet furnish help towards au approxi- 
mate dating.” The large painting Ch. lii. oo4 (Plate LXIt) in its upper half shows the typical group 
of a Paradise picture, with Amitabha flanked by AvalokiteSvara and Mahasthdma and attended also 
by two minor Bodhisattvas and by one Lokapila and disciple on either side. The altar with offer- 
ings in front of, and the pair of trees behind, Amitabha are characteristic features in Sukhavati 
pictures, In the lower half scenes of parental devotion are represented, the dress being that of 
the tenth century, as comparison with the donor figures at the bottom and in the last-named 
painting shows. 

We have a very instructive pair of paintings, one being probably of older date, in Ch. Jiii. oor 
and Ch. xlvii. 001, Their close interrelation is proved by a number of marked peculiarities in 
style, composition, colour, treatment, etc., for the details of which reference to the Descriptive List 
may suffice here.* In Ch. liii. oo1, which Plate X, Thousand Buddhas, success(ully reproduces in colours, 
we see Amitabha enthroned on a lotus between Avalokite$vara and Mahasthama, with two lesser 
Bodhisattvas in front and a row of six well-individualized disciples behind. No lake is represented ; 
but the general disposition of the figures and such details as the two star-leaved trees supporting 
a gorgeous floral canopy above Amitabha leave no doubt that a representation of this Buddha's 


Weich'ih borne by the ruling family of Khotan during 
the T'ang period, cf. also Ancient Kholan, i. pp. 173, 523% 
See below, pp. 885, 887 59.,890. © 
Ch. xlvi. 008 closely agrees in arrangement and style 
with the linen painting»Ch. i, 0014, which shows a Buddha 
with four Bodbisattvas seated under trees and around what 


in white, in addition to the usual shading in colour tints. This 
method, reminiscent of the technique in the Miran aogel frescoes 
from MM. ut (see above, p. 504), is nowhere else found among 
our Chiien-fo-tung paintings. Other distinguishing common 
features in the treatment of details are, e.g., the transparency 
of the haloes (not found in other Paradise pictures), the panel 


looks like a terrace translated into an altar. The execution 

is rough. The donors below wear tenth-century costume. 
"Cf. below, chap. xin sec. ii. It may be specially 

noted that the modelling of the Besh is indicated by high lighta 


provided for the votive inscription in the shape of a stone 
slab, the Apsaras figures sweeping down by the aide of the 
central floral canopy. As regards the identical peculiarities 
in the donors’ costumes, see below, p. B85, with note 10. 
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Heaven is intended. This we find fully developed in Ch. xIvii. 001, a large and complete picture 
over five feet square. It shows us Amitabha and his two chief Bodhisattvas on lotus thrones rising 
from the Sukhavati lake, and in the foreground a large terrace occupied by representatives of the 
various celestial beings, including pure souls reborn as infants, sacred birds, etc., characteristic of 
the main class of Paradise pictures. Oval lotus buds enveloping infant souls, and accompanied by 
inseriptions which describe the state of rest enjoyed by the soul in its new life, rise at the back of 
the terrace. Above in the air appear small Buddhas descending on clouds, floating infant souls, 
graceful Apsaras figures by the side of the central canopy, musical instraments—all forming part of 
the familiar éa5/cau presented by the typical Paradise paintings. 

Yet striking differences of composition, such as the total absence of the celestial mansions in 
the backgrqund and the ample spacing of the principal figures, make it equally certain that we have 
here preserved a specimen of a Sukhavati scheme developed quite independently of the orthodox 
type which predominates among the Ch’ien-fo-tung paintings and frescoes, and which has become 
stereotyped in Japan. It is hence of special interest to observe that the costume of the donors in 
Ch. xlvii. 001; lili. 001 is markedly different from that seen in all dated tenth-century paintings 
and manifestly older also than that seen in the picture Ch. lv. 0023, of a.p. 864, already discussed.” 
The characteristic features of the dress—the small tailed cap and long belted coat in the case of 
the men and the plain hair knot and narrow-sleeved bodice in that of the ladies—appear with still 
greater clearness in the donor figures of the large embroidery picture, Ch. 00260 (Plate Civ). This 
last shares some of the other peculiarities of ‘our two paintings," and may on the strength of this 
evidence be attributed to approximately the same period. A relatively early date seems to be 
indicated for all three pictures also by the previously discussed fact that the costume of their donors 
bears close resemblance to the quasi-archaic dress and coiffure in the scenes from Sakyamuni's life, 
as presented by the banners, and also to that in certain YUn-kang and Lung-mén relievos."* 

The type which as early as T'ang times must have become predominant for the representation 
of Amitabha’s Paradise is illustrated in our collection by more than a dozen paintings.'® Owing to 
the large surface needed for such a host of figures, the majority of the pictures in this series have 
suffered much damage, while a few are reduced to mere fragments, But some are in fair preserva- 
tion, and the abundance of materials permits all features common to the type to be determined with 
certainty. Fora detailed account of these Miss Lorimer's careful notes in the Descriptive List 
may be consulted." Here it must suffice to draw attention to the essential points. The explana- 
tions kindly furnished by a competent Japanese expert, Mr. Yabuki, who in 1916 studied these and 
other large compositions in our collection, make it clear that the paintings of this series are intended 


© See Thousand B., Pl. Xt. : See above, p. 851. 
" See above, pp. 880. For a list of the dated paintings 


that show figures of donors, sec above, p. 850, note 23. 
Ch. lv, 0023 (Deser? Cathay, ii. Pl. VIL) agrees closely with 
Ch. xx. 005, of a.p. 891, the head-dress of the men and the 
coiffuse of the ladies showing in both a preliminary stage, a3 
it were, towards the characleristic stiff, wide-flapped hats of 
the men and the highly ornate head-gear of the ladies 
displayed in all our tenth-ccntury painlings. 

“ Such are, apart from the dress, etc., of the donors, the 
Apearas figures with boldly looped scarves sweeping down by 
the side of the canopy; the brocaded edges of the lower 
robes of the principal Bodhisattvas (see Ch. lili. 001, 7howsand 
B,, Pl. x); the sage-green sced-beds of the lotus pedestals ; 
the naturalistic weatment of the disciples’ beads (as in Ch. liii. 
001). Ci, below, p. B96. 


® They are: *Ch. o051, 00104, 00236 (portions repro- 
ducedin Thousand J., Pl. XXX); v.001; Exsiii. 003; li. 003; 
Iv, 0033, 0047 (see J. of Indian Art, N.S., No. tao, Pl. 4); 
\iii.o011 (Thousand B., Pl. Vttl). To these must be added 
the fragments Ch. 00457; iv. oon; xxii 009; and Ivi. 
2088, 0034, showing the Paradise of Amitiyus (sce below, 
p. 688). For miscellaneous probably from similar 
pictures, see Ch. 00473. a-e; |. 005-007, EXXViiL 006. 
Ch. viii, 006 is @ painting of this class, left in the ehape of 
a rolled-up bundle as found in the Wwalled-up chapel. 

The besi-preserved specimens are °Ch. o05t, which has 
also retained the side-scenes, and Chi. Ivili.oos1. The repro- 
duction of the last in Thousand 2., Pl. VII, will serve best to 
illustrate the descriptive remarks made in the text below. 

™ See particularly *Ch.o051, General Nofe,and*ChliiLoo3. 
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to illustrate the Western Paradise as described in the Amitayurdhyana-sitra as well as the legends 
and meditations connected with it which are treated in this very popular work® This explains the 
regular appearance on the sides of these paintings, wherever their lateral edges are preserved, of 
scenes belonging to identical cycles, 

Arranged in quasi-predella fashion, those on one side illustrate successive episodes of the well- 
known legend, connected with Sakyamuni’s life as a Teacher, of King Bimbisira and his wicked 
heir Ajatagatru, which is related in the first part of the Siitra. On the other are represented the 
meditations of Bimbisara’s Queen Vaidehi on different objects in the Paradise of Amitabha, as set 
forth in the second part of the text. The few remarks for which space can be spared here, on 
points of iconographic interest in these side-scenes, may as well be offered at once. The legendary 
subjects are. treated entirely in Chinese secular style, just as in the banners with scenes from 
Sakyamuni’s life. The observations made above concerning the costume of the figures appearing 
in the latter apply equally to the side-scenes in our Amitabha Paradise pictures. Those which 
represent movement usually show vigorous drawing, while the scenes i]lustrating Vaidehi’s medita- 
tions necessarily suffer from monotony and the Queen's motionless pose." Among particular 
scenes two may be singled out for special mention as relating directly to Gautama Buddha. One 
shows him as the white rabbit of a well-known Jataka story, offering himself to a hunter to save him 
from starvation.” In the other he is seen rising with the upper part of his body behind a hill as he 
presented himself on Mount Grdhrakita from a distance to encourage King Bimbisara in captivity. 
The latter scene is of importance, as a competent Japanese critic has traced back to it a famous 
subject of Buddhist art in Japan, the so-called Yamagoshi-Amida."* 

If we turn now from the simplicity of these side-scenes with their few figures and general bare- 
ness to the Sukhavati representation in the middle, we must feel doubly struck by the magnificent 
pageantry and profusion of cletail which characterizes the treatment of the main subject in all these 
Paradise paintings. In examining these rich and wellnigh overcrowded compositions, we best 
realize what justified M. Petrucci's observation that ‘Tun-huang presents to us Buddhist icono- 
graphy precisely at the moment when it was most abundant and most sumptuous’. Bewildering 
as the first impression may be, it soon becomes clear on closer examination that this host of 
celestial beings and all the accessories of their elaborate staging are arranged on well-defined lines, 
which with only slight changes govern the composition in all our pictures of Buddhist Heavens, 
whoever is their presiding Buddha. It needs searcely to be pointed out that the grouping is strictly 
symmetrical throughout, and that a scheme so uniformly observed presupposes prolonged evolution 
before even the oldest of the Sukhavati representations of this series was painted. 

An interesting little drawing which has found its way into our collection, and to the true character 
of which M. Petrucci has first drawn attention,®* shows us the simple main outlines of the plan which 
underlies all these compositions. It marks in the centre the lotus seat of Amitabha, with A valokiteSvara 


Wi, 0018, 7; Iwi, 0034.4. 


“ The Amifdyurdhyana-sidra, translated into Chinese in 
A.D, 424, has been made accessible by Professor Takakusu’s 
English version in Buddhist Mahdydna Texts, U, in Sacred 
Books of the East, wlix (1894). 

™ The number of individual scenes is not everywhere the 
same, nor their sequence identical. For particularly numesous 
scenes, see Ch, 0051, 00216 (with inscriptions); v. 001; 
IEKiii, 003 ; iii. 003; lvi.oo18. In many cases the episodes 
represented atill awail exact identification by an expert, e.g. 
in Ch. coar6 (Thousand B., Pl. XXX). 

"7 See Ch. 00216. xip ; 00457. ff; v. 001. 17; lv. 004 





See Ch. v, 001. f; xxxiii, 003. 17; Iv.0033. 4 For the 
derivation of the ‘ Yamagoshi- Amida’, traditionally ascribed 
to a vision of the celebrated priest Eshin of the tenth century, 
cf, Kokka, No. 302, p. 3; also P), 1-11. 

" Ch. Annales du Musee Guimel, xii. p. 126. 

® See Ch. 00186 (PI. citt); Petrucci, Annates du Muse 
Guimel, xli. pp. 126 sq. As Miss Lorimer justly points out 
to me, the drawing may well have been intended to serve as 
a substitute for a proper painting of the Western Paradise on 
the part of a volary unable to afford the cost. 
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on his right and Mahasthama on his left, the Kwannon and Seichi making up the triad of Amitabha 
(Amida) in Japanese Sukhavatis. Between Amitabha and his two Bodhisattva assistants are placed 
in it Bhaisajyaraja and Bhaisajyasamudgata, disciples of Sakyamuni, and this makes it possible to 
identify the figures of disciples which often appear in our Sukhavati paintings on either side of- the 
central Buddha." 

By the sides and in front of the triad, which in pose and dress usually reflects Indian hieratic 
tradition more closely than the other figures, we see seated or kneeling groups of smaller 
Bodhisattvas, varying in numbers but always richly onamented. The broad main terrace which is 
occupied by these chief divinities and their attendants, filling the middle portion of the picture, 
is shown as rising above the lake of Sukhavati. On a smaller terrace, running out in front and 
on a lower level, we see seated a celestial orchestra composed of musicians who are dressed as 
Bodhisattvas but sometimes display more realistic masculine features. The various musical 
instruments played by them are of considerable archaeological interest and will be found discussed 
in the expert notes of Miss Schlesinger.** The dancer, manifestly female, and probably an Apsaras, 
whose performance the music is meant to accompany, appears always prominently in the forepart 
of this terrace, engaged in graceful and rapid movement cleverly expressed by the floating garment 
and the long scarf waving in her hands. 

Two separate terraces rising above the lake in the bottom corners of the picture accommodate 
each a subsidiary Buddha seated on his altar and attended by two minor Bodhisattvas.™ On the 
stairs leading down from these terraces to the water there usually appear infants representing newly 
reborn souls in the act of moving upwards to take their place in the divine assembly, whose joyful 
abode they are to share thereafter.* Ona raft or low platform over the lake in the centre of the 
foreground a Garuda is ordinarily presented with four sacred birds before him. Elsewhere on the 
water float lotus flowers in bud or open, sometimes with infant souls rising from them. The upper 
portion of the painting is always devoted to the representation of the Celestial Mansions showing 
halls with wide verandahs, double-storied pavilions, open shrines raised on flanking towers, etc., all 
in pure Chinese style and perspective. Closer study of this architecture would offer archaeological 
interest, just as, €.g., the representation of the valances depicted in front of the altars furnishes 
a very welcome explanation of the large patchwork valances which form such interesting items 
among the textile relics recovered from Wang Tao-shih’s hoard.* The topmost part of the 
picture, where preserved,* shows the deep blue sky filled with small seated Buddhas floating on 
clouds; flying streamers and canopies; beribboned musical instruments, etc. In conclusion may 
be noted the frequent prevalence of green tones, especially in the colouring of the background, 
which is a striking feature of the Sukhavatis and also of other wall-paintings in the Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas. 

In the series of paintings just discussed only one, Ch. Iv. 0047, retains figures of donors. 
Poorly preserved as they are, they show distinct resemblance in dress and coiffure to the donors in 


® The number of these disciples varies in our paintings. 
In some they are shaven as monks (Ch. iv. 001; Iv. 0047), 
in some their hair is close-cropped (*Ch. 0051, 0068; lili. 003). 
In Ch. anuiii. 003 ; lviii, oo18 they arc absent. 

It is worth noting that the four Lokap&las whom the plan 
shows around the triad are not to be found in the Sukhavati 
Paintings here discussed, though we have met with them 
above (p, 884) in the simplified representations Ch. xlvi. 
008; ii 004. They appear also in Maitreya’s Heaven, 
Wilt. 001 (see below, p. 890). 

™ Cf. Appendix 7; see also *Ch, lii. 003 in Descriptive 


Lisi, and above, p. 851. 

™ Regarding these subsidiary groups, which M. Petrucci 
considers always idenitcal with the central Buddha and his 
attendant Bodhisattvas, cf. Appendix £, U1. iv. 

© For inscriptions defining the rank to be occupied by 
the infant souls in their new life, ch Ch. xlvii. oo1 (Thousand 
,, Pl. X1) and Ch. o0316. 

™ Cf. for painted altar valances Ch. Ivili. oor ; lil. 004 
(PI. LX11). For real ones, see below, pp. 899 eq. 

® See e.g. Ch. 00216 (Zhousand B., Pl. XXX). 
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the paintings Ch. lv. 0023 and xx. 005, dated a.p. 864 and 891 respectively.** Hence the 
attribution of this painting to the later part of the T’ang period becomes probable.” With the 
Sukhavatis of Amitabha must be classed also two large silk paintings, Ch. lvi. 0018, 0034, which 
show us the Paradise of that Buddha represented as Amrifdyus, the ‘Giver of Longevity’. The 
scheme of composition in the main part of the picture, as well as in the side-scenes, agrees in all 
essentials with that in the previous series, except that by the side of the central Buddha we find 
here Vajrapani on the left and MafijuSri on the right, the two chief Bodhisattvas associated with 
this particular form of Amitabha.* The pose and general treatment of their figures are distinguished 
by a much closer adherence to the hieratic ‘Indian’ style, and their special attributes help to fix 
the identification, The same peculiarly ‘Indian’ type is also noticeable in the figure of 
Amitayus, 

But Amitabba : Amitayus is not the only Buddha whose Paradise is represented among our 
paintings. If M. Petrucci’s identification is right, we may recognize in two interesting and 
relatively well-preserved pictures the Heaven presided over by Sakyamuni himself, the historical 
Buddha whose mystic counterpart Amitabha is supposed to be."* The two paintings, Ch. xxxviii. 
004; liv. 004, are distinguished from the rest of the Paradise pictures by showing on their side 
panels scenes drawn from the legend of Kalyinamkara and Papamkara. The lengthy inscriptions 
accompanying these scenes in Ch. liv. 004 have been recognized by M. Chavannes as partly taken 
from a Chinese Satra text which he had published in 1914, and all were to be treated along with 
the illustrations in the separate volume which he was preparing.** The general scheme in both 
paintings agrees with that found in Amitabha's Sukhavatis, but there are some significant minor 
differences. Thus in Ch. liv. 004 the places of the subsidiary Buddhas in the corners below are 
taken by groups of musicians on separate terraces. The central figure of the Buddha is here 
attended by two chief Dodhisattvas, two disciples with shaven heads appearing on cither side of him. 
Among these disciples, one of whom is represented as old and emaciated, M. Petrucci recognizes 
Sariputra and Maudgaly4yana distinctly named by inscribed cartouches at the side of Sakyamuni 
in Ch. xxxiii. 001.7 

In Ch. xxxviii. 004, which is somewhat simpler in composition,®? we find again a peculiarity of 
arrangement in the foreground. The bottom corners are occupied by two gracclul Garuda figures, 
while ona large terrace between them appears a seated Buddha of unusual type, taken by M, Petrucci 
for Sakyamuni, with representations of the Sun and Moon on his shoulders and of Mount Meru in 
front. In both pictures the figures of the donors are preserved, and it is of interest to note that 
their costume agrees with that seen in the dated paintings of a.p. 864 and 891," while differing 
from that of the tenth-century donors. 


™ See above, pp. 880; 885, note 10. 

* The same holds good also of Ch. xxxvili. 004, showing 
the Paradise of Stkyanmni(?); see below. 

™ Cf. Griinwedel, Mfythologre des Buddhismus, p. 118, 
Fig. 92. 

™ CE Annales du Muste Guimel, xii. p. 29; below, 
Appendix £, 111. vii. 

Ina letier dated Junc 11, 1917, M. Chavannes referred 
me to his tranalation from the Za fang pin fo pao ngen hing 
In T"oung-pao, 1914, pp. 471 #qq.; alsa lo his Crag cents 
contes ct apologues, i. pp. 81 sq. for some other scenes, [For 
M. Chavannes’ translations of the inscriptions in Ch. liv. 004, 
see now Appendix A, V.a.] 

™ See above, p. 863. On the strength of the inscribed 


Bodhisattva figure in Ch. xuxiii. oof M. Petrucci took the 
Bodhisattva on the right in Ch. liv. 604 for Akdsagarbha 
(Vidvapni), the one on the lef for Keitigarbha; cf. Annales 
du Muste Guimel, wii. p. 129; below, Appendix E; 11. vii. 

® See Thousand Z., Pi. VT. Here only two disciples are 
found by the side of the central Huddha, both of cluldlike 
appearance. The type of the chiel Bocthisativas resembles 
that usually found by the side of Amii&bha. 

= See Ch. |v. 0023 (Thousand B., Pl. XVI); xx. 005; 
cf. also above, pp. 580; 885, note ro. It must be mentioned, 
however, that in Ch. axxviii. 004 three of the men wear the 
peaked and tailed caps usual in the side-scenea, which, as 
explained above, p. 651, Beem lo belong to a somewhal earlier 
period. 
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Two fine paintings, both of considerable artistic merit,“ show us the Paradise of Bhaigajyaguru, 
the Buddha of Medicine. Its representation was to be expected in view of the widespread cult 
which this form of Buddha has, evidently since an early period, enjoyed in Northern Buddhism from 
Tibet to Japan.** In both paintings the Paradise representation is flanked by a series of marginal 
scenes illustrating legends connected with Bhaisajyaguru. These scenes, all in purely Chinese style 
and furnished with inscriptions, were to have been fully explained and commented upon by 
MM. Petrucci and Chavannes.* The main lines of composition and arrangement in the Paradise 
portion agree also here with those pbserved in the Sukhavatis of Amitabha. But there are some 
points of divergence which, as they are found in both pictures, may be considered as peculiar to the 
type of this Buddha's Paradise. Among these may be briefly mentioned the appearance of twelve 
Kings, richly dressed and armoured figures closely recalling the type of the Lokapalas and occupying 
separate terraces in the foreground ; also the introduction of two subsidiary Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
with attendants in the bottom portion. Whether the representation of a Thousand-armed Ava- 
lokiteSvara in one of the top comers and of MaiijuSri in the other” is peculiar to Bhaisajyaguru's 
Mandala cannot be determined, as the topmost portion of Ch. liii. 002 is lost. 

Ch. lii. 003 is a particularly spirited and carefully executed painting, and fortunately its fine 
colouring, as the portions reproduced in 7Aousand B., Plates 1, U, show, has been well preserved. 
Among its many interesting details only a few can be mentioned here. The two chief Bodhisattvas 
enthroned at the side of the central Buddha are identified by M. Petrucci as Mafju$ri and 
Samantabhadra. The former appears again‘ in the right top comer, carrying the Thousand Alms- 
bowls, which are nowhere else represented among our paintings. Similarly unique among Paradise 
pictures is the presence of Lokapala-like warriors and demons forming the outer ranks of the 
central triad’s corfage."* They and some other secondary figures impart an element of animation 
tothe scene. It is in keeping with this that we see the richly dressed dancer, here unmistakable 
as a girl, engaged in very spirited saltation, and by her side two infants violently dancing in joy. 
On floating lotuses appear other newly reborn souls in a variety of stages, just springing to life, 
curled up in happy infant sleep, or sitting as small Bodhisattvas with an air of consciousness not 
yet fully awakened. For the instruments played by the unusually numerous orchestra, some exactly 
resembling pieces preserved in the Shdsdin. reference may be made to Appendix #7. Even to 
the figures of subsidiary Buddhas, elsewhere seated in statue-like repose within side pavilions, the 
painter has imparted life by showing them and their attendants advancing from their abandoned 
lotus seats to the railing before the wings of the main terrace. Even more living are the 
small Bodhisattvas who are seen sitting at their ease on verandah railings, pulling up blinds, and 
otherwise enjoying their blissful leisure. Finally attention may be called to the excellence of the 
drawing, vigorous in all its delicate clearness, and the skilful balancing of the once brilliant colours. 

Similar qualities of finished workmanship are displayed in the other picture of Bhaisajyaguru’s 
Paradise, Ch. liii. 002 (Plate LVI); but there is not the same wealth of figures and colours, and an 
air of quiescence pervades the whole scene. Here fine individualized figures of disciples appear 
between the central Buddha and the two chief Bodhisattvas, who carry lotus buds in their hands, 


* For “Ch. lit 003, which in its complete state must have “In Mémosres concernant f Asie orientale. For the Siitra 


measured over 7 by 6 Seet, see. Pl. LVI; co Pl. 1, 1 of 
Thousand B., each reproducing in colour a portion of the 
fainting on the R. and L. of the central Buddha. For 
Ch. lili, 002, also excellently preserved in colour, see Pl. LVI. 
For poinis of iconographic interest, cf. M. Petrucci's notes, 
Appendix £; Il. vi. 

2 Ci. Griinwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, p. 118, 


ie 





text helping to interpret these acenes, cf. Appendix £, ITL vi. 

* See °Ch. li. 003, Pl. LVI. 

™ The figure of a demon holding up a child is of apecial 
interes!, as it has its counterpart in the fine fragment 
Ch. 00373. a( Thousand B., Pl. XLV1) of a large paper painting, 
remarkably well executed, which may also have represented 
a Mandala of the type of °Ch, lii. 003. 
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but offer no other mark for definite identification. The colour-scheme is unusual and the painting 
is remarkably fresh. 

Apart from a fragment, Ch. Iv. 002, representing an as yet unidentified Jataka scene which 
may have once belonged to the side of a Sukhavati, there remain only two pictures of this class to 
be considered by us. One is the well-preserved silk painting Ch. Iviii. 001 (Plate LVItt) which 
represents the Heaven of Maitreya and, above and below it, scenes taken with their inscriptions 
from the Mastreyavydkarapa-satra.* Not equal in composition and artistic execution to the best 
of the other Paradise pictures, it yet claims special interest as the only representation of that 
famous Tusita Heaven in which the future Buddha of the world period is supposed to reside. 
There, according to sacred legends, numerous great Masters of the Law had proceeded to consult 
Maitreya, and there pious Hsilan-tsang desired to obtain his rebirth.” That Maitreya is presented 
to us in the centre of the painting as a Buddha, though his attainment of the Bodhi still belongs to 
a future age, is entirely in keeping with the iconographic practice of Northern Buddhism.“ But our 
picture does not show him either with the dharmacakra-mudré of the hands, which is his usual 
characteristic when seated, or with the small flask of ambrosia, already his accepted cognizance in 
Gandhara art." Nor can the two large Bodhisattvas seated by his side be identified at present. 
The two monkish figures which appear between them and Maitreya are explained by M. Petrucci 
as representing the Genii of Good and of Evil. Two Lokapalas and two Vajrapinis, exactly of the 
banner type, flank the principal triad. The group of dancer and musicians in front of Maitreya's 
altar, and one subsidiary Buddha with his Bodhisattvas occupying the end of the terrace on either 
side, complete the simple and yet overcrowded scheme of this Paradise. 

With regard to the legendary scenes at the top, two observations must suffice here. On the 
heads of the figures at the right, apparently magistrates, we note the wide-flapped black hats which 
are almost invariably worn by the donors of our tenth-century paintings. That the setting of these, 
as of all other legendary scenes, is designed on purely Chinese lines is proved in characteristic 
fashion by the ranges of pine-clad mountains which serve to divide the top scenes from Maitreya’s 
Heaven, No painter about Tun-huang is ever likely to have seen such mountains around him, still 
less any of the artists whose work lay in those Turkestan oases at the foot of the most barren of ranges. 
At the bottom of the painting the central scene showing the construction of a Stiipa is of distinct 
antiquarian interest. The shape of the Stipa proper seems to be cylindrical, with a low flat dome 
and resting on a square base. The objects displayed on long altars by its sides, including bundles 
of manuscript rolls, may represent votive offerings made at the time of consecration, The scenes 
in the bottom comers, which show the reception into Buddhist orders of a man and a lady, both 
marked by their following as personages of rank, also offer points of archaeological interest, 

Quite apart from the other Paradise pictures stands the large silk painting Ch. 00350." In its 
upper third it contains the representation of a Buddhist heaven ; but the rest is occupied by scenes, 


“ For large-scale reproductions of parts of this painting, 
see Thousand B., P\.X. The explanation of the legendary 
scenes, firs identified by M. Petrucci (Annales du Musée 
Garmel, xi. pp. 127 sq.), and the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions were to have been furnished in MM. Petrucci and 
Chavannes’ separate volume in the Mémorres concernant I Aste 
orientale, For other details, ef. Appendix £, 111. v. 

CE. Foucher, Jcomographte bouddhigue, i. p. t13, with 
note 1; also Jalien, re de Hrowen-tsiang, p. 345: 

Why Maitreya should have to rest conten with a single 
representation of bis Heaven among our paintings, while other 


Baddhas’ Sukh4vat!s are so numerous, need nol concern us 
here. But it is significant thal Japanese archacologiate seem 
still in doubt whether his ‘Mandala’ was ever painted; see 
Petrucci, Annales du Muste Guimel, xli. p. 127. 

“ Ch Grinwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, pp. 185 5q., 
189. 

Cf. Griinwedel-Burgess, or, cif, pp. 186, t9t. 

* T regret tbat no reproduction leresting painting 
could be provided. It was for exhibition purposes left to the 
last in the condition of a crumpled-up bundle, just as originally 
recovered, 
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some secular, some celestial, which in parts it is difficult to demarcate, and the subject and general 
connexion of which still remain to be determined. A conspicuous feature of the whole is the 
absence of a predominant figure and of that rigid symmetry and centralization which characterize 
the other Sukhavati compositions. It is curious to find the Paradise scene placed here behind 
a high battlemented wall. Other peculiarities will be found fully described in the List 


Section IX.—MISCELLANEOUS PAINTINGS, WOODCUTS, AND DECORATIVE 
REMAINS 


It still remains for me to pass in rapid view those paintings and drawings, almost all on paper, 
which either on account of their subjects or their form could not conveniently be brought into the 
classes already described ; next, to give a brief account of the woodcuts; and, finally, to refer to 
a few miscellaneous decorative remains other than textiles, as well as to some wood carvings. In 


the first place mention may be made of a small group of paper paintings which claim interest both ~ 


by their subjects, in part non-Buddhistic, and by their artistic merit. Ch. 00380 (7housand B., 
Plate XXXII) presents an aged hermit walking with a tiger by his side, both figures drawn with 
masterly skill. The identification of the subject is still uncertain; but the appearance of a small 
Buddha on a cloud above proves that some Buddhist saint is intended. The same subject is shown 
also by the fragment Ch. 0037, but in rough work. In the case of two paintings, excellently 
executed by the same hand and reproduced side by side in Thousand B., Plate XXXII, Tibetan 
inseriptions, deciphered and fully interpreted by Dr. L. D. Barnett, clearly indicate the figures 
represented.’ In Ch. 00376 we see- Kalika, a disciple of Sakyamuni and well known to Mahayana 
tradition as the fourth of the great Apostles, or Sthaviras, The companion picture, Ch. 00377, 
represents a Hodhisattva, of ‘ Indian’ type and flanked, like an AvalokiteSvara, by the dises of the 
Sun and Moon. The paper painting Ch. 00401, probably representing Tara, belongs to the same 
series. 

Ch. 00150 seems of non-Buddhist character; it shows in spirited drawing a bearded man, in 
Chinese costume and in the act of writing, facing a dragon with the legs of a horse and with Aames 
rising from head and wings.” The suggested identification of the scene with the Chinese legend 
of the ancient Emperor Fu-hsi receiving the first written characters ‘from a supernatural being 
called the dragon-horse' seems certainly tempting,? but it leaves the string of coins lying between 
the two figures as yet unexplained. The figure of a monk seated in meditation, which appears 
in the fine drawing Ch. 00145 of pure Chinese style (Plate XCVI1; Thousand B., Plate XXVII), 
also remains to be identified. The vigorously drawn lion, also in Chinese style, of Ch. 00147 
{Plate XCVII) deserves mention among smaller pieces. 

In a second group may be classed illustrations belonging to illuminated Chinese manuscripts, 
whether in roll, Pathi, or book form. Thus we have numerous miniatures of small seated Buddhas 
in the rolls Ch. 00188, 00210; xi. 003. a, b, all containing a treatise on the names of the Thousand 
Buddhas or portions thereof. Buddhas with varying attendants are shown in the illuminated Pothi 
book and leaves, Ch. 00226 (Plate XCIY), 00399 ; xi. 001-2 (Plate XCII). The Pothi leaves, Ch. 00217. 
a-c (Plate XCVI), represent animal-headed female demons whom the Chinese and Brahmi inscriptions 


' For Dr. Barnett’s notes, see Appendix X. of silk paintings with subjects such as a group of musicians 
* See Thousand Buddhas, PL. XXXUI. on a bullock-cart, flowere with a butterBy, ete., the original 
* Cf. Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 48. associalion of which cannol be determined, 


* CL also Ch, 00412. Ch. 00410, 00521 are fragments 
5x2 
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seem to credit with the power of saving children from illness! The text of Ch. ooz14 (Plate 
XCVIL), apparently magical, is interspersed with sketches of monsters, while fine drawings illustrate 
the calendrical manuscript fragment Ch. 00164 (Plate Cc). A third small group is of distinct 
iconographic interest. It comprises drawings, mostly in the form of paper scrolls, illustrating 
mystic poses of hands, attitudes of arms, emblems, etc., which have their significance in Buddhist 
symbolism, as seen in Ch. 00143 (Plate XCVIII), 00146 (Plate XCVII), 00424. In Ch. 00209 
{Plate XCVI) Chinese inscriptions explain the points of beauty as shown in the human face and body 
and their symbolic meaning; the same is done in Ch. 00153 (Plate XCIX) for the different fingers of 
either hand. 

A relatively large group is represented by the drawings in which we find Buddhist magic 
diagrams of the kind properly designated by the term manda/a.* The divinities and emblems intended 
are sometimes indicated merely by written names, not figures, while in others explanatory inscrip- 
tions are added to the latter. The drawings thus interpreted may prove useful hereafter to the 
student of a branch of Buddhist lore which, however abstruse, may yet claim a certain importance 
from the point of view of religious symbolism and cosmology. 

Far more interesting for the archaeologist are some paper scrolls covered with rapid sketches 
which are obviously designs intended for larger compositions, They allow us to catch a glimpse as 
it were of the manner in which those old Tun-huang masters of the brush planned out the general 
ordinance and rough details for their big paintings or frescoes. The sketches of the Jong scroll 
Ch. 00144 (Plate XCV, XCVII) are particularly curious because it is possible to trace a connexion 
between some of them and certain scenes represented either in our Chiien-fo-tung paintings or in 
frescoes stil] extant in the shrines.’ The sketch of a horse and a camel with empty saddles, led by 
attendants, in Ch. 00207 (Plate XCVI) is of little artistic value.* But the lines of Chinese writing 
over which it has been drawn upside down invest it with distinct historical interest; for, as 
M. Chavannes has shown in the very last contribution which reached me from his indefatigable 
hand,’ they give the name and full titles of the King of Tun-huang and his queen, whose respective 
mounts the horse and camel were probably intended to represent as part of a larger composition. 
M. Chavannes’ leamed notes demonstrate that the facts recorded, including the date, a.p, 966, are 
in perfect agreement with the information regarding this chief of the Tun-huang region furnished by 
the Sung Annals. 

That a large number of the paintings and frescoes found at the Thousand Buddhas were 
produced with the help of pounces or stencils could be safely concluded from a variety of indications. 
Nevertheless it is gratifying to note that these simple aids to artistic reproduction, intended to meet 
devout needs en masse, are actually represented among our relics. Ch. 00159 (Plate XCIV) is 
acompletely preserved pounce of strong buff paper, showing a well-designed group of Amitabha 
seated between Mahasthama and AvalokiteSvara and two haloed disciples. The way in which only 
one half of this modest ‘Mandala’ is drawn in outlines, while the other half is pricked only, 
illustrates the convenient method by which the perfectly symmetrical arrangement characteristic of 
these compositions was produced. In Ch. xli. 001-004 we have four paper pounces of the same 
sort, each showing a seated Buddha, but with the hands in different poses. Ch. 00425 is a paper 


* For other frs. of illustrated Chinese manuscripts, see * In Ch. eo208. a, b we have fragments of a scroll witb 
Ch, 09212-2143, 00216. similar sketches. 

* See Ch. 00186 (PI. CIM), which shows one of the * For another rough paper painting with camels and 
‘simplest forms; 40187, 00189, "00190, 00219, 00379, 00399, horses, which mey possibly represent a continuation of this 


00428; Nai. 0065; Ivi.0033. With these ‘ Mandalas* may sketch, see Ch. 00388. 
be noted also the astrological (?) chart, Ch, 00206. * Cf. Appendix 4. ¥. ¢. 
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stencil for a Bodhisattva figure, while the fragment of a Lokapala drawing, Ch. 00426, on paper 
made transparent shows how tracing was practised. 

The woodcuts form a small but interesting collection by themselves. They illustrate at the 
same time the high stage of technique which the art of printing from wooden blocks had attained 
comparatively soon after its first invention in the T'ang period,’ and also the earliest use to which 
it is likely to have been put. Among our woodcuts there are four for which exact dates corre- 
sponding to a.». 868, 947, and 980 are recorded in the accompanying block-printed Chinese texts, 
and the earliest of these shows the xylographer's craft already fully developed as regards the 
reproduction both of designs and of written characters. The printed roll, Ch. ciii. 0014, dated 
A.D. 868 and containing in its 16 feet of length the complete text of a Chinese version of the 
Vajracchedika, is the oldest specimen of printing at present known to exist, and its fine frontispiece, 
reproduced in Plate C, is the earliest datable woodcut. It shows Sakyamuni seated on a lotus 
throne, attended by a host of divine beings and monks and discoursing with his aged disciple 
Subhiti. Design and execution are of thoroughly Chinese style and, considering the great 
popularity of the text and the cost involved in engraving, it is reasonable to suppose that it was 
produced in China proper. 

Local origin on the other hand is very probable in the case of the printed prayer-sheets, 
Ch. 00185. a-f (Plate Cilt), 00158, etc. (Plate C), dated a.p. 947 and showing figures of Ava- 
lokiteSvara and Vaiéravana respectively; for on woodcuts of the same date, evidently belonging to 
an identical series which M. Pelliot recovered from the hoard, Ts‘ao Yuan-chung, known from 
historical records as chief of Tun-huang about the middle of the tenth century, is mentioned as 
having ordered the engraving." The year corresponding to a.p. 980 is named in the block-printed 
copy of a Buddhist charm, with Chinese and corrupt Brahmi text, Ch. xliii. 004 (Plate Cll). But 
here the place of production is uncertain. 

There can be no doubt that, just as in the West, the cutting of wooden blocks was first used by 


the Chinese for the reproduction of designs, presumably of divine figures, sacred diagrams, and the P 


like, and only in the sequel applied also to the printing of texts. The Buddhist fondness for the 
multiplication of identical sacred images as a convenient means to accumulate religious merit must 
have made use of the new invention quite as eagerly as it did of plaster moulds for the rapid 
repreduction of miniature Stipas and relievo images in clay. We see this aspect of wood- 
engraving illustrated in a very characteristic fashion, not only by the numerous copies found in the 
collection from identical blocks of sacred designs and prayer-sheets,™ but also by the number of 
rolls and big sheets of paper bearing impressions ad infinttum from the same woodcuts.* In a few 
copies from larger woodcuts, colours have been applied by hand."* 

Within the limitations imposed by the smaller number and size of the woodcuts we find among 
them most of the subjects represented with which we have metin the paintings. That of the frontispiece 
Ch. citi. 0014 (Plate C) may be taken as corresponding in character to the scenes from Gautama 
Buddha's Life, and scarcely suffers by comparison. Figures of Buddhas are found frequently, and, 
in different attitudes.* Among Bodhisattvas, Avalokite$vara, shown always in ‘ Indian’ style, is 


"© Cf. Pelliot, BELF.E.O., vii. Pp. §26, where the interest a-e; lvi. 0026, etc. 


of the woodcuts from Ch'ien-fo-tung is fully discussed. The ™ See Ch. 00414-19, 00421-22. 

Specimens recovered there by M. Pelliot belong to the tenth © Cf. Ch. oorgo. a, 00431. 

century. “* See Ch. 00154, 90414, 00415, 00417, 00419, OO4aT | 
"Ch, Pelliot. 2.£.7.£.0, viii. p. §26; for Ts'ao Ydan- the third showa (wo attendant Bodhisaitvas. Ch. corga 









chung, cf. also above, p. 838, note rt, and M. Chavannes' (Pl. XCIX) shows Amitibha Buddha seated within the 
noles, Appendix 4, V. c. Sanskrit text of a charm ; cf. also Ch. 00203. a-e; nliii. 003. 
™ See Ch. c020, 09850. a-d, 00151. 2-8, 00158, 00203. 
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predominant as usual.’* Besides him we find Majijuért and Samantabhadra, as well as other 
Bodhisattvas who are depicted in various attitudes but not defined by attributes or names.” 
VaiSravaga is represented by an iconographically interesting woodcut of a.p. 947,'* and a Vajrapani, 
too, appears in a roughly cut design.”* Finally, there remain to be mentioned two large charms : 
Ch. xliii. 004 (Plate CII) shows a Bodhisattva within concentric rings of an undecipherable text, 
evidently meant for liturgical Sanskrit, and an elaborate border with sacred emblems, ete. ; Ch. 00420 
is of simpler design, with Chinese and Tibetan text 


Miccel- Among the few miscellaneous pictorial remains which still have to be mentioned there are two 
laneows, poorly preserved fragments of painted wooden panels;* two paper pictures of shrines cut out in 
stand open-work and resembling silhouettes in effect ;" some miniature painted canopies in linen ; ** and 


a number of artificial flowers of wood or paper.® 

Here I may briefly refer also to the few pieces of painted wood-carving which came to light 
during my search of the deposit in the hidden chapel. That its contents had originally comprised 
other sculptural remains in a better state of preservation was suggested by local information at 
Tun-huang about small statues in metal that had been removed and used for presents on the first 
opening of the chapel." Among wooden statuettes recovered, all shown in Plate XLVII, the care- 
fully finished small figure of a Buddha seated in meditation, Ch. Ivi. 0011, and the very gracefully 
modelled relief of a flying Gandharvi, Ch. 007, deserve special notice.“ Lastly, mention must be 
made here of the small but finely executed terra-cotta relief plaque, Ch. Ivi. 0012 (Plate CXXXIX) ; it 
shows a Buddha of pure Gandhara style, seated in European fashion, and was evidently cast [rom 
a mould of early workmanship. 


" Ch. 00148 (PI. XCVI1), 00423. 


© See Ch. corse. a-d (Pl. Cl), oorgr. ¢ (Pl. XCIX), 
00185. a-f (PI. CIII, also in Ivi, 0026) ; liv. oor (PI. C). 

17 See Ch. 00161. 2-8, 00204 for Mafijudil; Ch. coaog 
for Samantabbhadra; Ch. 00416, a-b, 00418, 00422 for un- 
certain Bodhisativas. 

© See Ch, 00168 (Pl. C); also aux. 002; xxKVi. 002. 

” Cf. Ch. 0620, 

™ Ch, xxii. 001. a shows a seated Buddha ; xxvi. a corn 
small scenes that recall those of adoration ‘of sacred objects 
found down the sides of certain Buddhist Paradise paintings. 


® Ch. 00138; lvi, 0020, 0025 ; for their decoration, see 
Ch. 00381 in List. For plain silk or linen specimens, sce 
Ch. 00442. 

> Ch. 0077, 00149. a-f. 

™ Cr. Pelliol, H.L.F.E.0,, viii. p. 528. 

* Ch. 005-6, 008 are fragmentary and of inferior work- 
manship. Ch. 0021. a is a fragment of a painted wooden 
vesica and halo, evidently from some relief image. : 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TEXTILE REMAINS AND MANUSCRIPTS FROM 
CH'IEN-FO-TUNG 


Section I1—DECORATED TEXTILE RELICS: THEIR MATERIAL, USE, AND 
TECHNIQUE 


Anone the art remains recovered from the walled-up chapel of the Thousand Buddhas by far Number 
the most important, both in number and interest, after paintings, drawings, and prints, are the snd interest 
decorated textiles. Almost all in silk, they offer a wealth of novel materials for the study of the textiles. 


history of ornament and technique as developed in Chinese textile art. Their interest is greatly 
increased by the fact that they also throw light on its relations with the textile products of Central 
Asia and the Near East. In view of the importance they may claim it seems desirable to supple- 
ment the detailed accounts of individual objects, which Mr. Andrews and Miss Lorimer have 
furnished in the Descriptive List, by a brief general synopsis of these fabrics with regard to their 
material, their original use, and the methods and styles of their decoration. It is a task which can 
be undertaken here only with obvious limitations as regards knowledge, scope, and space, and 
I should hesitate to attempt it were it not for the hope that, cursory as my review must be, it may 
,help to draw the attention of competent experts to the varied materials contained in this portion of 
the collection and to facilitate their use for future researches. 

But before proceeding to this review it will be convenient to single out for separate notice two 
relics, which, if their technique classes them as textiles, yet in artistic character attach themselves 
most closely to the paintings discussed in the preceding chapter. I mean, in the frst place, the 
large hanging in silk embroidery, Ch. 00260 (Plate CIV), showing Sakyamuni on the Vulture Peak, 
to which on account of its subject reference has been made above.' Both by its size—the perfectly 
preserved central figure is practically life-size—and by the remarkably careful execution, it is one of 
the most impressive of the pictorial remains recovered. We have had occasion to prove that the 
fine, if hieratically stiff, figure of the Buddha in every detail of its pose and dress reproduces 
a specific type, fixed originally by some Indian sculptural representation of Sakyamuni on Grdhra- 
kita, and preserved with equal fidelity also in the statues which the paintings Ch. xxi. 0023 and 
Ch. 0059 are intended to show us.* To the evidence for this interesting iconographic fact it is 
unnecessary to recur here in detail. The only difference is that in our embroidery picture we see 
the Buddha standing between a pair of richly-dressed Bodhisattvas and two monkish disciples. While 
the former are almost completely preserved, the figures of the latter, having fallen along the line of 
folding while the hanging was stored away and crushed for long centuries, are perished except for 
remains of the finely drawn heads. The aged appearance of the shaven disciple on the right points 
to KaSyapa being intended. 

Though the features of the Bodhisattvas’ heads betoken the influence of Chinese style, a cer- 
tain simplicity and stiffness in the design of these attendant figures clearly point to their being still 


' See above, pp. 851, 878. " See Pl. 1XX and 7hourand B., Pl. XIU, respectively, 
Cf. above, pp. 878 sq. 
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in close touch with Indian models communicated through Central Asia. This, combined with the 
unmistakably preserved Indian character of the Buddha's type, is apt to create a presumption in 
favour of a relatively early date of this embroidery picture. But it is only on turning to the figures 
of the donors below, and noting certain peculiarities of style in accessory features above. that definite 
support for this belief is forthcoming. A look at the donors, four men kneeling on the right and 
four ladies on the left, both with an attendant standing behind,’ is enough to prove that the dress 
in each case—leaving apart the monk's figure in the men’s group—is in closest agreement with that 
worn by the donors in the two paintings of Amitabha's Paradise, Ch. xlvii. oor, lili, oo1, For 
these a series of closely concordant indications have Jed us abave to postulate a date that cannot be 
later than the eighth century, but may possibly be even somewhat earlier. Here.we find again the 
same small peaked and tailed caps and long belted coats of the men and, in the costume and 
coiffure of the Jadies, the same characteristic bodices with close-fitting sleeves and the plain small 
top-knots of the hair. Considering the larger number of donors here represented and the uniformity 
of these significant features in their appearance, all the evidence must in the case of the embroidery 
appear even more convincing. 

In accessory details, too, there is a close contact between the embroiderer’s work and the 
above-mentioned two paintings, Ch. xlvii. 001 ; liii. oo1, proving that they must belong to the same 
period and were probably produced under the influence of the same pictorial school. On the sides 
of the canopy in all three we see the identical pair of graceful Apsaras figures Aoating downwards, 
borne by cloud scrolls and their billowing stoles, in an attitude not found elsewhere among our 
paintings. In the dress of the Bodhisattvas we may note as a common peculiarity the same 
brocade-like decoration of the edges of the lower robes. Peculiar, too, to the three pictures are the 
plain sage-green lotus seed-beds on which the divine figures stand or sit. There is little doubt that 
closer examination of the originals would reveal other common characteristics of the school.! 
Whatever the exact date of production may be, there seems to be no reason to doubt that this 
embroidery picture must rank with the oldest of our Chiien-fo-tung paintings. The needlework in 
satin stitch is of the finest, showing exceptional care, and to this the picture owes the remarkable 
freshness of its colour effects and the excellent preservation of all parts that remain. 

For the second silk embroidered hanging, Ch. 00100," which calls for notice here, a relatively 
early date seems also indicated by the internal evidence of its present condition. The extant 
hanging is clearly a patchwork made up of pieces which must have once belonged to a larger 
composition, and which had suffered considerable damage, evidently through age, before they were 
joined up in the very irregular and mechanical fashion which Plate CV illustrates. In the centre 
we have four narrow strips, worked in close chain-stitch, each showing vertical rows of two small 
seated Buddhas and intended to make up a diaper such as we find plentifully in the painted wall- 
decoration of Buddhist shrines from Khetan to Tun-huang, and also in the relievo decoration of the 
caves of Yun-kang and Lung-mén. In each strip we find pieces sewn together which originally 
must have occupied a different position but belonged to the same decorative hanging. That 
undoubtedly was the case also with the fragmentary side-scenes found in the outer strip sewn on to 
the right. Here the groups, each consisting of a larger figure followed by two or three attendants 


See, for the latter Ggures, also the larger reproduction Tt must be left for others to ascertain what chronological 
from Ch. 00260 in Thousand B., Pl. XXXV. indication, if any, can be derived from tbe Gigures of the two 
* See above, p. 885. lions shown seated at the Buddha’s feet. The attitude of the 
* Thus, e.g., my attention is called by Mr. Andrews to left one curiously recalls that of the T'ang sculpture at Lung- 


the use made both in Cb, ooa60 and Ch. lil, cor of small mén (seventh-eighth century), seen in Chavannes, Mission 
conventional .cinque-foiled roseues for filling empty spaces archéologigue, Planches 1, No. 306. 
and marking in the latter the centres of loius leaves. * See Pl. Cv. 
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and advancing under an umbrella, are treated in a purely Chinese style. The preservation of these 
side-scenes is too imperfect to permit of a determination of their subject. But it may be noted that 
the style of dress is different from, and looks older than, that seen cither in the donor figures or in 
the side-scenes of any of our paintings. The peculiar caps represented in these groups recall the 
head-dress seen on the donors in the relievos of Kung-hsien which seem to be of early T'ang times, 
if not older, and may be compared also with that shown by a relievo of a.v. 525 in M. Chavannes' 
yreat publication.* 

Turning now to the textile remains, which form the proper subject of our review here, we may 
note in the first place that their material is almost exclusively silk. Among the very few linen 
pieces only the painted canopy Ch. 00381 deserves, perhaps, passing mention. The absolute 
predominance of silk among these textile relics, otherwise so varied, is certainly significant. It 
clearly proves an abundant supply of this material in the Tun-huang region during the centuries 
preceding the walling-up of the cave. Considering that silk is not an indigenous product of Tun- 
huang nor to any appreciable extent manufactured in the wide regions of Kan-su, it seems 
reasonable to connect this abundance of silk remains with the fact that Tun-huang lay on the 
main, if not sole, route by which trade from the silk-growing provinces of China has passed at all 
times into Central Asia and to the West. 

Leaving the different methods of ornamenting these silk materials for comment further on, 
I may point out here that among the textile remains of the cave there are also many specimens of 
undecorated silks. They had been put to use mainly in making up banners and their varied 
accessories, and are plentiful also among the small votive offerings to be mentioned presently.” 
Regarding the technique of weave shown by the,Ch'ien-fo-tung fabrics Mr. Andrews has furnished 
the following illuminating notes : 


NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM CH'IEN-FO-TUNG 
BY F. H. ANDREWS 


The textlle remains from Ch'ien-fo-tung include examples of the usual hand-loom fabrics corresponding with those made at 
the present time, and may be classified ag plain cloths, cords, riba or repps, Iwills, sateens, gauzes and tapestries, with a wealth 
of figured or decorated materials described under the general designations of damasks, polychrome figured fabrics, and brocades. 
The technicalities of weaving arc extremely complicated. But in the following notes descriptions have been limited 10 essential 
features and the multiplicity of names given by weavers, elc., to fancy fabrics has been avoided. 

The simplest form of weaving, technically known as ‘plain cloth’, consists of two sets of threads at right angles to each 
other, interweaving alternately, one set of vertical threads, the ‘ warp’, being stretched on the loom, while the other of horizontal 
threads, the ‘welt’, is carried by a shulwle forwards and backwards across the warp, interweaving as It goes. A large number of 
our specimens are of this structure, in come instances producing an amazingly fine fabric in which the silk threads employed are 
so thin and the weaving so close that the sucface texture is almost invisible. 

When the warp threads are thick and the weft thin, the latter bend round the former and produce a ribbed surface running 
lengthwise in the fabric, which is then called a ‘cord’, exemplified in Ch. oo118, Pl. CX1, and excellently illustrated by the grass 
mat, Ch. o93tt, Pl. XLIX. The rich quality given to a finely woven plain silk fabric of this kind is seen in the top vandyke of 
each of the pendent sireamers of the valance on Pl. CLX. When the cord is formed across the fabric by the welt being thicker 
than the warp, it is called a ‘rib’ or ‘repp’. 

The mos valuable of all weaves from the designer's point of view is the ‘twill’, which enables the weaver to produce ap 
unbroken surface of colour while retaining sufficient suength in the structure, and by the use of coloured wefts or warp to produce 
the most elaborate designs in polychrome. The principle of the ‘twill’ weave is that, instead of allernate threads of warp and 


© See Chavannes, Afission archdologigue, Planches, 1, 
Nos. 407, 408, 414, for the relievos of the Knng-hsien cave- 
shrines ; and 13:2. No. 433 for the stélé of a.v. 525. 

It is probably a result of the great age of this hanging 
that the haloed heads of some of the small seated Buddhas 
lave become detached after the extant patchwork was pieced 
up; for one of these heads now missing in Ch. oo1e0, see 

un 


Ch. 00450. c. 

It is possible that the small but exquisitely worked 
embroidery in chain-stitch, Ch. iv. oo2, representing @ stand 
ing Buddha figure (see Pl. Vt), in but a remnant of this sort 
from some banging of a similar character. 

” Cf. for specimens, ¢.g., Ch. 00237, 00253-8, 00314- 
85, 0320-6, 00433-6, cle, 
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weft interweaving aa in plain cloth, the interval is increased. For example, the weft may pass over three or more ‘enda’ (warp 
threads), then under one, again over three and so on. This long stitch is called a‘ float’. As a general rule successive floas 
should not pass over the same group of ‘ends’, but each must advance one ‘end" before coming to the surface, the result being 
‘8 more or leas pronounced diagonal grain in the fabric, sufficiently well scea in Ch. 00338, PI. CVI, and Ch. 00232, Pl. CXII. 
Twill weaving permits of a much closer fabric than does the plain cloth weave, and, by the natural spreading of the relatively 
long floats on the face of the material, the warp is usually completely hidden and a practically unbroken surface of weft is 
sented. 

‘Sateen ' is produced by a slight variation of the twill system, the tustrous surface being due lo the length of ‘ floats’ and 
the covering of the warp. When the welt is of ‘tram ', that is slightly twisted silk yarn, the sheen is brighter, and most of the poly- 
chrome figured silks in the collection have the well of this kind. In some examples, the width of the weft thread is very notice- 
able and results in the so-called ‘stepped’ effect. It is quite obvious that, If'a Mat band of ‘iram" silk passes round a ‘taut wasp 
thread, the line formed by its edge will practically coincide with that of the thread supporting it, Uhat is, it will be straight The 
greater the number of such tram threads laid side by side and passing round the same taut thread, the longer the line formed by 
their combined edges will be. The taut threads being the warp and the ‘tram’ Leing the welt, we necessarily have a system of 
right angles forming the edge of every mass of the figuring silk, and it follows that all curved lines in a design woven in such 
fabrica must be formed by a succession of advancing or reilring square angles or steps, of which the size will be conurolled by 
the spacing of the warp and the breadth of the weft threads. 

To simplify hie work the weaver often eliminates curves as much as possible. If this practice be carried 100 far, the design 
becomes obscure and, by development through generations on these Lines of modification, eventually meaningless, as in the case 
of many degenerate Asiatic carpet designs. On the other hand, the angularizing of a design often produces an effect of vigorous 
drawing. An exureme example of ‘stepping’ tending towards obscarity [s Ch. o0230, Pl. CXII. Less destructive is the 
tendency displayed in other examples, such as the galloping lions in M.1, xxvi. cor, Pl. XLIX, the tapestry fragments Ch. 90166 ; 
ulviii. 001; Iv, 0034, PI. CVI, and some of the ‘Sassanian" figured silks. 

Distortion in @ design often occurs with the band-loom aa the result of imperfect balance between the width of the warp and 
the bulk of the weft. This may be due to miscalculation of the number of picks required or 10 too vigorous or too slack a blow 
of the reed, or comb, used to compact the welt while weaving, the effect on the design being to elongate or compress it in 
a vertical direction. This defect is clearly present in tbe confronting lion design Ch. xlviii. 001, Pl. CXVI, where the bodies are 
loo short for the height of the animals and the rayed border is similarly distorted ; and again in the confronting deer, Ch. cag, 
Pl. CXY, wherein the pearls of the border show the same fault, and in both cases the original circular form of the whole cartouche 
hes become elliptical. 

It will be clear from the above description of twill weaving that an infinite variety of patiern based upon the alteration of the 
Uwill can be obtained, ranging from the simple diagonal stripe to the most elaborate patiern worked cither as a damask or in 
colourings of most complex kind. The development of the lozenge is merely the diagonal atripe in two opposite directions and 
is an obvious weaver's design. The concentric lozenge and the thickening of the crossing of the diagonal siripes, whereby 
a henagon is formed, are simple variations, In fact all straight-lined geometrical patterns in Iwill weaving are baturally born of 
Lhe inevitable crossing of Hnes necessitated in the production of the fabric. These lines are the vertical warp, the horizontal 
weft, and the angular uack of the twill floats in opposite directions, so thai squarea and polygons are there in the loom. 

Damaske are woven in variadions of the twill surcture. The ground is usually in warp sateen twill and the pattern in weft 
satecn twill, That is to say, the ground is formed by the long Goats of the warp and the pattern by those of the weft; the two 
lying at right angles to each other reflect the light at different angles and 60 cause the pattern to detach Itself from the ground, 
Examples of these, with the complete patierns reconstructed from the fragments available, are shown on Plates CXIt (Ch. 00233), 
CXVIT, CXVITI (Ch. 00293. a), CXXI, and others. 

Several of the polychrome figured fabrics are stout, firmly woven silk cloths, sometimes double, with colours of weft on 
a warp of thin silk, which appears to have been generally used either in the natural ‘gum’ state, merely spun, or ureated with 
a atiffening solution. 11 is in consequence very brittle, in some cases having almost disappeared, leaving the weft of tram with its 
kink remaining bo! no warp to keep it together. The welt is beautifully laid, notably in the ‘Sassanian' specimens, and the 
colours are in bands shot across the whole width of the fabric, as may be clearly seen in the reconstructions in Pls. CXV, CXVI, 
and CXVIT. 

But in the case of Ch, 00228, co3a9, Pl. CVI, and Ch. 0065, 00170, Pi. LV, the use of the ‘swivel’ is indicated. 
The swivel in modern weaving is an arrangement attached to the loom by means of which an extra colour required at 
relatively wide intervals can be applied locally and properly incorporated into the fabric without the necessity of carrying such 
colours useleasly right across the material. Such spot patterns as those quoted form typical opportunities for this device, which 
in fact has been employed. Ln some examples the objectionable practice of carrying long floats on the back and face of the 
fabric occurs; but they generally show evidence of having been protected at the back by a silk lining. The majority of figured 
fabrics are well constructed and leave nothing in this respect to be desired. 

In gavzes a different arrangement of threads is observed, having for its chief object the production of an open fabric of more 
or less ransparent texture. Instead of the warp threads lying parallel as in ordinary cloth, io plain gauze they are laid in pairs 
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which cross each other at every interval between picks, and while one of the pair is always behind the weft, the other is always 
on the face. The result is a strong fabric in which warp and wefi threads are held apart by the crossing, and by varying the 
crossing and grouping the threads the effect of pattern is obtained. By closing a number of threads together and at intervals 
Opening them out further patterns can be formed, and again, by allowlng warp and welt to interweave at regular intervals as in 
plain cloth, figuring such as that of Ch. 00346, Pl. CXx, may be made. 


There is considerable variety as regards the uses to which all the fabrics to be discussed here 
had originally been put and which account for their presence in the chapel deposit. 
of supply of silk specimens of all sorts is furnished by the temple banners, distinct from those 
bearing paintings, and their usual accessories in the way of triangular head-pieces, streamers, etc. 
The banners, whether made up of pieces of plain silk, damask, or printed silk," conform closely in 
shape and arrangement to the model of the painted ones described above.* Most frequent among 
portions of banners which had become detached, probably long before the deposit received them, 
are triangular head-pieces, and as for them rich fabrics appear to have been particularly in favour, 
these head-pieces and their accessories, such as borders and suspension loops, have proved 
a specially wealthy mine for finds of interesting decorated silk fabrics.’® 

Equally numerous and important are the materials furnished by the miscellaneous small pieces 
of fabrics which have found their way into the deposit of the walled-up chapel, undoubtedly owing to 
their character as votive offerings, whatever their use may have been originally in garments, etc. 
The custom of offering as ex-votos textile fragments, often mere shreds torn from the clothing of 
devout visitors, at shrines or other sacred places is too well known and too widely spread both in the 
East and in the West to require special explanation or evidence. Ever since my first explorations 
in the Tarim Basin I have repeatedly had occasion to refer to the archaeological value and interest 
possessed by such deposits of ‘votive rags’, whether found at ancient or modern sites of pious 
pilgrimage." Wherever their preservation is assured by the dryness of climate or any other cause, 
they are likely to provide small textile exhibitions, as it were, for the benefit of the future antiquarian 
explorer. In the deposit of the Thousand Buddhas we find them not merely represented by a mass 
of strips and cuttings from decorated and plain silk fabrics of all sorts,* but also by various 
composite pieces made up from such fragments in ancient times, As these may safely be assumed 
to contain mainly textiles of presumably contemporary origin and use, they obviously are capable 
of providing chronological indications which may yet prove of value hereafter. 

These gatherings of textile ex-votos just referred to consist chiefly of two large silk valances, 
Ch. 00278, 00279 (Plates CIX, CX), and a number of smaller pieces which undoubtedly once formed 
part of such.” That these valances were intended for use as curtains to drape the lower parts of 


to threads by prolonged use and replaced by another one, 


" For specimens of banners proper in plain silk, complete, 
furnishes interesting proof of the antiquily of the banner top. 


or of streamen, ete., cf, e.g, Ch. i. ort, 0020; 00318, 


A rich source © 


00319, 00321, clc.; for the same in damasks, see. ¢.g., Ch. 
©0339-41, 00454, elc.; in printed silks, Ch. 00358, 00372, 
00455, CIC. 

* Cf. above, pp. 843 4q. 

™ For more or less complete head-pieces in polychrome 
figured silks, see, e.g., Ch. 009, 0076, oo118, o0165. a, b, 
etc., with specimens illustrated in Pl. CXI, CXII; in damask, 
0086, 00294; in printed silks, 00292, 00304. a, b, 00371; 
in embroidery, xxvi. 00a (PI. CX). 

For suspension loops in figured silks, see, ¢.g., Ch. oot 70, 
00182, 00296, 00297, etc.; in embroidered gauze, 00259; 
in tapestry, 00g00. For detached borders of banner head- 
pieces, sce, ¢.g., Ch, 0058 in lapesiry ; 00438 in figured silk. 
In Ch. xavi.ooa the old suspension loop in figured silk, worn 





"Cf, eg., Ancient Khotan, i. p. 413, regarding the great 
and varied colleclion of teatile ex-votos hung upon trees at 
the modern pligrimage site of Imm Ja'far Sadiq, south of 
the Niya Site; rid. pp. 429 $q., 441 6q. for the many lnler- 
esting votive offerings of this kind excavated at the shrine of 
the ancient fort of Endere, cic. ; see also above, pp. 167, 687. 

™ Sce for such miscellaneous textile pieces, e.g., Ch. 
00231-58, 00314, 0032706, etc., in damasks, gauzes, plain 
silks; 00228-30 (PI. CVI), 00362, 00367-9 in polychrome 
figured silks, 

™ See Ch. 00280 (portion of a large altar valance); 
©0181, 00227, 00437, 00447 (labs from valances); xuiv. 
009 (Pl. CXIII; streamers from do.). 
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altars or image bases is made perfectly clear by certain of the Paradise and other large paintings 
which show draperies made up exactly after this fashion round the altars in front of the presiding 
divinities." Our extant valances, of which Ch. 00278 measures not less than 26 feet in length and 
Ch. 00279 over 9 feet, consist principally of a long band of silk fabric to the lower edge of which 
are attached, first a series of triangular tabs, and next at intervals a row of streamers hung against 
a short plain silk curtain as a background. The tabs and streamers are made of small pieces cut 
from ornamented silk fabrics, such as embroideries, figured silks, damasks, gauzes, or prints, 
used in great variety and without any scheme of arrangement. The streamers, as Plates CIX, CX 
show, are themselves often composite, and both they and the tabs are [requently finished off with 
knots or with little tassels and bag-like scraps of other figured silks which may be intended to 
mark their original use as ex-votos."* Different in shape but similar in make-up, as far as the origin 
of the different materials used is concerned, is the larye votive patchwork, Ch. Sv. 0028 
(Plates CVI, CVII1), composed of rectangular pieces of embroideries, figured silks, damasks, and 
printed silks, and .made striking by the richness of their colours and variety of their ornamental 
designs. A votive character may safely be assumed also for such minor textile relics as miniature 
canopies in silk or linen, Ch. 00442, and flowers made of silk gauze, like Ch. 00438. 

Quite distinct in character but, having regard to the limited number of specimens, relatively 
just as rich a source of fine textile remains are the manuscript-roll covers worked in silk fabrics. 
The complete specimen Ch. xlviii, oor (Plate CVI, CX!) is remarkable both for the figured silk of 
striking ‘Sassanian’ design used for the borders and bands and for the extremely fine strips of silk 
tapestry applied for decorative purposes. In shape and construction this manuscript cover and the 
remains of others less completely preserved '* show the closest agreement with a specimen of early 
T'ang origin preserved in the Shdsdin collection of Japan. The same holds good also of the 
manuscript-roll cover, Ch, xx. 006 (Plate CV1), made of bamboo slips and decorated with delicately 
woven bands of silk." As a particularly interesting textile object, but one of uncertain use, may be 
finally mentioned the beautifully embroidered cover, Ch. xxii. 0019 (Plate CVI), which shows floral 
decoration of most graceful design enriched with silver and gold. : 

As might be expected of these varied products of a textile industry which in China, as plentiful 
records prove, had already attained full development in very carly times, we find represented 
among them almost all essential methods of decoration, as known at the present day in Far-Eastern 
silk manufacture, the specimens showing a high degree of technical perfection, With the styles 
displayed in the designs of this decoration and the questions of artistic and archaeological interest 
raised by them we shall concern ourselves in the next section. Here brief statements as to the 
several techniques employed, together with references to the principal specimens, will suffice. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that. though many of these specimens are likely to date from T‘ang times 
and some possibly even earlier, they cannot be expected to throw much new light on the technical 
development of an industry which on Chinese ground reaches back so much further into past ages. 

The simplest methods of decoration applied to the texture of the fabrics themselves are 
illustrated by the very numerous silk damasks and gauzes which show patterns executed in 
monochrome, but with great wealth of varying design."* No safe conclusion can be drawn from the 


™ See particularly Ch. lviii, oo1t (Thousand B., Pl. Vit), 
Ch. 00167 (PI. LXI). 

© This intention explains best the tiny human figures 
tepresented by some of these knotted ends In Ch. 00279 (q.¥.), 
obviously ex-voios offered in the hope of securing children. 

* See Ch. 003832 ; liv.o05 (PL CVI); also 00173 (border), 
and 00298-99, 00443. b (ties for covers). 


"" That decorated silk fabrics were occasionally used also 
for ‘ binding * after the fashion common in the case of Western 
Manuscripts and books is shown by the strip of figured silk 
found as backing on the Chinese devotional handbook Ch. 
0026, printed a. D. 949- 

“ For silk damaske see, ¢.g., Ch. 0086, 00232-6, 
009238-§3, 00293-4, 00339, 00482-6, 00488-s08, 00513, 
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fact that these specimens of patterned damasks and gauzes are quite as numerous in our collection 
as those of the more effective polychrome figured silks. But it is certainly noteworthy that among 
them we meet far less frequently with designs showing the influence of Western-Asiatic, i.e. Persian, 
textile art than among the specimens of the latter class. It is this contact with fabrics of the type 
usually designated as ‘Sassanian’ which gives, as we shall see, special antiquarian value and 
interest to many of these figured silks. But, even apart from this, they are bound to attract 
attention by their brilliant and yet harmonious colouring and the exquisite art of their execution in 
general, We probably owe the preservation of a relatively large number of specimens to the fact 
that these gay figured silks were in particular favour for use in the head-pieces of banners.” 

Chinese silk tapestry work is represented in the collection by only a small number of pieces, 
but these are all of exceptional fineness in technique and all hand-made with the needle. The value 
attached to such work is illustrated by the fact that twice we find small pieces of the identical fabric 
utilized in different head-pieces and manuscript-roll covers.*® Gold is introduced into this tapestry 
work, just as in the case of certain embroideries, by means of paper covered with leaf-gold and then 
cut into very narrow strips, in accordance with a method which still prevails in the Far East." 

Of methods of decoration applied to finished textiles we find two plentifully illustrated among 
our fabrics. The embroideries, usually worked on a ground of silk gauze and in solid ‘ satin-stitch’, 
show in most cases that perfection of careful workmanship which has survived in this class of 
Chinese needlework down to modern times.” Their floral designs are always purely Chinese in 
character. The same is the case also with most of the printed silks, which, however, in point of 
technical execution do not approach the standard of the other decorated textiles, even where the 
patterns imprinted are artistically pleasing.” In a few of the printed silks the design.shows plainly 
the influence exercised by models derived from Western Asia, while the execution is obviously 
local. In the next section we shall have occasion to make special reference to these printed silk 
pieces, in view of the light they may throw upon interesting questions connected with the repro- 
duction of ‘Sassanian’ textile motifs in China.* 


Section [II.—CHINESE DESIGNS IN DECORATION OF TEXTILES 


Neither the technique of our Ch'ien-fo-tung fabrics nor the methods employed for their 
ornamentation can claim such special archaeological interest as the designs appearing in their 
decoration and the styles of art to which these designs attach themselves. That silk-weaving in 
all its aspects had reached a high state of technical perfection in China thousands of years before 


© For complete pieces of a tapestry band, woven in 


ete, with Pl CNVIL, CXNI, CXNIL For silk gauzes with 
a minute but interesting design, see the head-piecea Ch. 


patterns, see, ¢.g.. 00312~13, 00324, 00332, 00336, 





00344, cle, wilh illustrations of design in Pl. CXX, 

“A list of Ggured silk remains may be given here for 
facility of reference in connexion with the notes on designs in 
the next section (00 preceding numbers omitied): Ch. oag, 
26, Gt.a—q, 76, 118, 165, 168, 169, 173-82, 227, 230, 279, 
296-7. 303, 359, 361-3, 36 375 43%, 4975 §. cons, 
20; liv. 005. and many picces in 00279; Iv. 0028. For 
reproductions in colour, see Pl. CVI, CVU; in monotone, 
Pi. CVIII-CXI. 7 

With the figured silks may also be classed those few 
polychrome fabrics which on account of a pecutianty of 
technique in their texture (see remarks on Ch, 00170) have 
been distingulshed as ' true brocades' in the Descriptive List, 
viz, Ch. 0063, 170 (PI. LV), 228, a29 (Pl. CVI), 364, 481; 
W. 0028. 3. 








0058; lv. 0034 (PI. CVI); for strips of tapesry in a some- 
what larger scroll pattern, see Ch. 00166 and the manuscript- 
roll cover, xlviii. oo8 (PL CVI). For smaller firs, cf. Ch, 
0300-1 (Pi. CXI). 

> CE. Ch. 0058. 

™ For embroidered silks see Cb. 0075, «19, "259, *a7g— 
Br, 332, °947. °348, 446, 448-5 “xvi 003, 
*ooy, and “lv. 0028, so, 47; Pl. CVI, CVIL, CX, CX1 illustrate 
the piecca marked with an asterisk. 

® Printed silk piecea are described under Ch. ooagi~3, 
404-10, 357-8, 360, 371-2, 376, 483; i. 0022; Eni. 0036; 
xxiv. 009; Iv. 0028 (zg and border), Iai.o0g. For illustrauons, 
see P). CVI, CXIM, CXIV, CXVI. a, CXXI, CXXIL, 

™ See below, p. g10, with regard to Ch. oo2gi-a, 
©0357, reproduced in Pl. CXVI. a. 
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the chapel of the Thousand Buddhas was walled up is abundantly proved by historical evidence. 
Nor can there be any doubt either that the methods of weaving figured fabrics, of tapestry work 
and embroidery, were well known and of wide application from very early times both in the East 


Relations and in the West.' But recent researches, largely stimulated by abundant finds of decorated fabries 

tetneen Ok: in Egyptian graves of the late Hellenistic and Byzantine periods, have raised a variety of important 

Near East questions bearing on the ancient silk industry both of the Near East and of China and on the 

and China. interchange of art influences from both sides which it had helped to spread. For the consideration 
of these questions the value of old and datable textile specimens coming from Central Asia or the 
Far East is obvious. Taking into account the period to which our Ch'ien-fo-tung textile relics 
belong, and of which the chronological limit is fixed in at least one direction, as well as the important 
geographical position occupied by Tun-huang on the Central-Asian high road along which overland 
trade between the silk-producing regions of China and the West has moved ever since its first 
opening, it will be clear that a careful study of the decorative designs displayed by our fabrics may 
well claim wider importance and interest. 

Decorated To attempt their systematic discussion as a whole would be impossible for me here even if at 


eta the present time I had still access to the original materials and were able to consult all the 


publications which deal with related textile remains preserved in the West and Japan. But 
fortunately the interest presented by the designs of the Ch'ien-fo-tung fabrics was recognized by 
Mr. Andrews and myself from the first, and, effectively guided by the expert advice which 
Professor J. Strzygowski had been kind enough to give me in 1911, we were able to arrange in 
good time for the preparation of an adequate series of reproductions and drawings illustrating the 
more characteristic of our textile patterns, Executed with special care under Mr. Andrews’ personal 
direction, these illustrations, embodied in Plate CVI-CXXIII, may be accepted as in all respects 
trustworthy.’ The designs received special attention also in the detailed notes on individual fabrics 
which my artist collaborator and Miss Lorimer prepared for the Descriptive List. Besides 
contributing many of the entries concerning our decorated fabrics from Ch’ien-fo-tung, Miss 
Lorimer has also offered very valuable help by recording detailed references to certain decorative 
motifs familiar from ‘Sassanian' and other early textile remains of the West, with which some of 
the designs represented among our fabrics are manifestly connected. 


Points of It is only with the help of the materials thus secured from two valued collaborators that I can now 
eer proceed to examine, firstly the plain differences of style observable in the designs of the Ch'ien-fo- 
intscesi: tung fabrics, and secondly the questions which are thereby raised as to their places of production. 


Brief as my remarks must be, and restricted to points of essential archaeological interest, it will not 
be possible to avoid making some reference also to the effect which the ancient silk trade carried 
through Central Asia is likely to have had on the propagation of decorative textile motifs, and to 
the fresh light which the far older silk fabrics discovered on my third expedition are likely to throw 
on this question, 


"Ch. Falke, Geschichte der Scidemuxberai, i. p. 5; also 
Migeon, Les arts du tissu, pp. 1 sq, 6. For references to 
other works dealing with the early history of silk-weaving, sce 
Dalton, Byzantine Ari and Archacology, p. 583, hole 2. 

2 To Profeasor J. Strzygawski belongs the merit of having 
first pointed out with intuitive emphasis tbe wide extent of 
the influence which the textile products of Iran and of the 
regions linked with it in culture and politica) relations exer- 
cised for centuries, first upon the decorative arte of the 
Hellenistic East, and then upon those of Southern Europe. 
He also foreshadowed the neaus which future researches were 


likely to trace between the ‘Sassanian‘ style of those fabrica 
and motife originally derived by Persia from the Far Fast; 
cf. Seidensioffe aus Acgyplen, in Jahrbuch der K. Preuss. 
Kunstammlunge, 1903, xxiv. pp. 147 8qq. For the 
importance of this source of Oriental influence on Byzantine 
and later Christian ari, cf. also Diehl, Afanue! de (arf bysantin, 
Pp- 255 sqq., and Dalton, Sytantine Arf and Archaeology, 
Pp. 583 qq, where full references to other works will be 
found, 

" The drawings in Pl. CXVI. a, subsequently added in 
1917, were produced under my own supervision. 
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The designs to bé dealt with fall into two main classes, very unequally divided in numbers but Designs of 
both of considerable interest. To the first class, comprising the vast majority of all the specimens, ona 
belong the designs which are either of unmistakably Chinese style or else are composed of motifs derived from 
likely to have been developed and applied in Chinese textile art without foreign influence. The 1 
second class is formed by designs which either display characteristic features of the style peculiar to 
the decorated fabrics produced in Iran and the adjoining regions of the Near East during the period 
roughly corresponding to Sassanian rule, or else can be recognized as due to Chinese or other local 
imitation of ‘ Sassanian' patterns. 1t is mainly in connexion with this second class of designs that 
questions as to the origin of the fabrics which show them or as to the reasons explaining the 
imitation of those Western patterns far away in the East must arise and claim our attention. 

Designs of purely Chinese character predominate throughout our Ch'ien-fo-tung textiles, Designs of 
whichever of the above detailed methods (embroidery, figured weaving, etc.) may have been Chinese 
employed for their execution, and all considerations of local mi/teu, geographical position, and 
prevailing art influence combine to account for this plain fact. We have seen already that 
Tun-huang throughout its chequered history had retained the character of an essentially Chinese * 
territory ever since the Great Wall of Han Wu-ti was extended to it During a great portion of 
the period of over eleven hundred years which separates that first Chinese occupation of the oasis 
from the closing-up of the chapel at the Thousand Buddhas, the silk industry of China proper 
enjoyed what amounted to practical monopoly as far West as the Mediterranean. Even later its 
commercial predominance must have extended far into Central Asia, just as it still does in spite of 
so many great changes. Its hold upon this western outpost of the empire was obviously 
strengthened by the fact that through this passed the great trade route which served for long 
centuries as the main artery of the traffic carrying the silk fabrics of the Seres to the distant West. 

We have had repeated occasion to concern ourselves with the tangible relics which that ancient silk 
trade had left behind in the shape of finished textiles.‘ 

Even if any of the Central-Asian territories to which sericulture was extended in later times Silk textiles 

could possibly have competed in the quality of its silk fabrics and in output with the ancient home ee 
of the industry, a reference to the map shows that any appreciable export of their products as far 
east as Tun-huang would have been on commercial grounds as unlikely as it would be now, From 
Farghana, Samarkand, and Bukhara, the territories of ancient Sogdiana, where alone local conditions 
could have favoured the development of silk production on a moderately large scale, the distance to 
Tun-huang is nearly twice as great as from Ssii-chuan, one of the chief silk-producing provinces of 
China. To this must be added the fact that the difficulties of transport from the former across 
high mountains and mainly along desert routes are incomparably greater. The last observation 
applies also to Khotan, where silk-growing was introduced from China relatively early,’ but where 
the quantity of silk produced and tumed into textiles could never have been large. Tun-huang 
itself and the neighbouring tracts of westernmost Kan-su are climatically unsuited for sericulture. 
Hence it is impossible to ascribe a local origin to any of the silk fabrics with which we are con- 
cerned. But, in any case, there can be no doubt about the textile designs which must have appealed 
most to the local population. The paintings discussed in the preceding chapter and the frescoes of 
the caveshrines to be described below furnish eloquent proof that the taste of this population was 
in all artistic matters distinctly Chinese. 

The particular archaeological value of our Ch'ien-fo-tung decorated fabrics is due, as already Comparison 
stated, to the fact that their approximate period of manufacture is known, or at least its éerminus ad ol textile 
quem. It would hence be of special interest to compare the designs of Chinese style 10 be found in eas 


* Cf. above, pp. 373 5q-, 495. 709 $qq., 720, elc. * Ch. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 133 sq, 229 6q. 
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them with other specimens of early Chinese textile art. But this is a task which must necessarily 
remain beyond my scope here. Apart from other limitations it will suffice to point out that 
reference to publications which show approximate]y datable decorated fabrics to be found in the 
great Shdsdin collection (deposited in a.v. 749) and probably elsewhere in Japan is at present 
impossible to me, and that the study of the far more ancient decorated silks which my explorations 
of 1914 brought to light in abundance from cemeteries dating from Han times in the Lou-lan region 
is still far from being completed. Therefore I shall have to rest content with brief indications of 
the main types of Chinese design to be found among our Ch'ien-fo-tung textiles and with references 
to such characteristic specimens as help best to illustrate them. For all details as well as for 
references, necessarily very incomplete, to works showing old products of Chinese industrial art 
with similar designs the entries in the Descriptive List will have to be consulted. 

Two main types may be distinguished among the decorative designs of Chinese character. 
One comprises floral motifs pure and simple characterized by a tendency, varying in degree but 
always recognizable, towards naturalistic treatment, and often combined with animal figures, mostly 
birds. The other type is composed of geometric designs having for their base mostly one or another 
of such well-known and widely spread motifs as the ‘lozenge diaper’ or ‘repeating spot’. These 
motifs, too, often tend to become floral and even naturalistic in their application.* 

As regards the first type it is significant, but scarcely surprising, that we should find it 
represented in greatest freedom among the designs worked by embroidery; for obviously the 
needle of the embroiderer is not affected by the technical limitations which are bound to assure 
preference for designs more formal and conventionalized in the case of the products of the weaver's 


loom, 


In fact, all our embroidered fabrics show exclusively free floral design, though with con- 


siderable variations of motifs and arrangement. A comparison of the embroidery specimens repro- 


* I take from an instructive note prepared by Miss 
Lorimer the foliowing general observations on geometric 
designs among our fabrics : 

‘The geometric designs are based for the most part on 
one or other of two main motifs—the lozenge diaper or 
‘lattice-work’, and the ‘repeating spot’. In their simplest 
forme they are found chiefly in the damasks and gauzes, and 
on a small scale. In these the lattice-work is woven in plain 
thread-like lines, and the lozenges formed by it are empty or 
contain small inner lozenges or rosettes (e.g. Ch. 00440, 
0503-5, and damasks of Ch. 00279; i. 0020; lv. 0028), 
Sometimes the junctions of the latticc-work are thickened by 
‘square spois or other ornaments producing @ sort of octagonal 
diaper (Ch, 00314, Pl. CXN ; Ch. liv. 00g, Pl. CXX1); some- 
limes it breaks up into a complicated form of key-pattern 
(Ch. 00430. b, co499-g00). In a slightly different way it is 
somelimes formed of bands of chevron touching at their 
points and thus enclosing rows of lozenge-shaped epaces in 
which are rosettes (Ch. 00240; 00342. b, Pl. CXX1; 00489). 
Plain hexagonal diapers aleo occur, though less frequently 
(cf, ¢.g., he ground pattern of Ch. 00306, Pl. CX111, and the 
hexagonal diaper formed of interlacing ellipses of Ch. 00338, 
Pl. CXX1; also damask of 00513} The repealing sot 
patterns consist of small quatrefoils (Ch. 00341, Pl. CXX1; 
damask of Ch. 00362); lozenges or groups of concentric 
lozenges (damask of Ch. coa8o, 00340, PI. CXXI); heaagonal 
spots (Ch. 00243, Pl. CXXJ), and rosettes of various kinds 





{Ch. 00374 ; damask 17 of Ch. lv. 0028, etc.) 

“In the gauzes, sirictly geometric forms only are found ; 
but in the polychrome figured silks and the printed silks both 
types of pattern are generally more elaborate and more floral 
in character, The diagonals of the lattice-work, for instance, 
may be formed of branches with leaves sprouting on either 
tide and the junctions marked by large rosettes (Ch. 00227, 
Pl. CVI), or of scroll-like masses of leaves and flowers 
enclosing :lozenge-shaped groups of the same. The latter 
type is found especially in the printed gauzes (c.g., Ch. 
00307, Pl. CXUI). The repeating spots in the same way 
become more naturalistic and show a greater range of forms, 
including: circular rosettes with smal] rosette al centre or 
a double ray of large petals (Ch. 00173, Pl. XI); rosettes 
with leaves radiating from between the petals and forming 
a halo round the flower (figured silks 2 and of Ch, Iv, 
0028, PL CVI; printed silk Ch. 00308, Pl. CX1); circular 
or lozenge-shaped masses of small flowers and leaves, common 
amongst the printed silks (e.g., Ch. oozog, Pl. CX; Ch. 
00360, Pl. CXXII); and many other forms. One figured 
silk, however, of excellent weave and quality, shows a pallern 
of plain repeating “hearts” (Ch. oo¢78, PI. cxt). 

“In their primary forms these patterns arise everywhere 
spontaneously, and likeness between any two on different 
sides of the globe is no proof of historical contact between 
the two countries. The lozenge and hexagonal diapers of 
the Stcin silks and the repeating lozenge spot are certainly of 
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duced in Plates CVI-CVIII, CX, CXI will fully illustrate this.7 Among them the cover Ch. xxii, 0019 
(Plate CVI) with its bold design of trailing’ stems and multicoloured flowers, enlivened by 
flying birds, is certainly the finest as well as the best preserved. Of special excellence in har- 
monious composition and delicately executed design is the banner head-piece Ch. xxvi. 002 
(Plate Cx1), similarly well preserved. 

We also find floral designs of considerable freedom and grace in their details among the 
printed fabrics of purely Chinese style, as a reference to certain pieces reproduced in Plates CVII, 
CXIN, CXXU, CXXII1 will show." In the design of the patchwork border Ch. Iv. 0028, reconstructed 
in Plate CXXII, the very naturalistic treatment of the graceful floral stems and the parrots clinging 
to them deserves special notice. The printed silk of the banner Ch, i. 0022 (Plate CXIII) in its 
round ‘ repeating spots’ shows us an animal motif very characteristic of the Chinese type of design, 
in the shape of two birds, in this case cranes, whirling in a circle.* Patterns of a distinctly geo- 
metric type, composed of small rosettes forming a diaper, are seen in Ch. 00305, 00306, 00309 
(Plate CXIII), With‘the printed silks may be classed also a small number of pieces from banners, 
decorated with stencilled designs of distinctly Chinese character. Plate CXIII reproduces the most 
interesting of these designs. It shows two ducks facing within a lozenge of rich and naturalistically 
treated floral tracery, and in style and treatment is distinctly reminiscent of a fine painted design in 
the Shdsdin Collection." 

Among designs produced on the loom the first place may well be allotted to those found in the 
few but remarkable specimens of tapestry work. Here too the style is purely Chinese, and the 
motifs mainly floral in character. But their treatment is distinctly stiffer and more conventionalized 
than in the former groups. Very striking is the design of the tapestry borders of the triangular 
head-pieces of banners Ch. 0058 ; lv. 0034 (Plate CVI), showing in minute execution a duck within 
a lotus pond, surrounded by floral ornament. Scrolls and forma! palmettes seem to make up the 
pattern of the tapestry strips of Ch. 00166 and of the manuscript-roll cover xviii. 001, reproduced in 
the same plate. This shows also the rich harmonious colouring and exceedingly fine texture which 
characterize these and the other few tapestry pieces. Among them Ch. 00300 (Plate CXII) and 
00301 exhibit a fine floral and scroll design. 

A large and interesting group of designs is presented by the polychrome figured silks, com- 
prising also a few fabrics which by their technique may be considered as truce brocades.'* There 
both naturalistically treated floral patterns and geometric ones in varying degrees of conventionalism 
are plentiful. Of the former Plate CVI reproduces several interesting specimens in colour, Most 
characteristically Chinese are. perhaps, the round ‘spots’ of Ch. 00228, formed by three birds 
whirling in a circle; to them the round pairs of lions chasing cach other, in Ch. 00179 (Plate 
CXI, CXV), present a more conventionalized counterpart. In Ch. 00165. b (Plate CVI) we have a very 


Ch. 00358, 360, Pl, CXXIII. 


Chinese origin, as they find numerous parallels in the orna- 
ment of Han and pre-Han stonc-reliefs, bronzes, and jades 
(see, ¢.g., the Chin shih so, p. 237 (hill-censer), p. 224 (vase); 
and many ofher instances in the Po du fu, Kao ku fu, and 
Ku yil fu), and one at least of the lozenge patterns plainly 
recalls the key-pattern diaper which is particularly character- 
istic of that period (Ch. 00430. b, 00500)." 

3 See Ch. unii. org and xavi. 003 in Pl. CVI; lv. 0028. 
ro, Pl. CVII-CVIIT; Ch. 00259, 279, 347, 348, Pl. CX; 
Ch, xvi. 002, Pl, CxI. For other embroidery remains, cf. 
Ch, e075, 119, 280, 281, 332, 446, 448-50. a. 

* See Ch. lv. 0028. zy, and border in PI, CVIII, CXXII; 
Ch. 00307, 308, 310; i, co22; xxiv. 009, Pl. CXIU; 








For other printed ailks, cf 
Ch. 00279. 4, 371, 973, 376.8, 00483; xii. 0036; Ini. 005. 

* Iris interesting to note that this printed silk bears an 
inscription writen in Cursive Brahm! ecript and, as 
Dr. Hoernle’s transcript shows, in Khotanese language. The 
manner in which the date is recorded might suggest that the 
banner was offered by some votary from Khotan. But there 
is nothing to prove that the banner was brought from there. 

© See Ch, 0024, 89, 303 (PL CXIII), 439. 

™ See Fenollosa, Epochr of Chinese and Japanese Art, 
i, plate opposite p. rt0. 

™ Cf. Ch. 0065, 170 (Pl. LV), 228-9 (Pl. CV1), 364, 481 
Ww, 0028. J. 
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graceful design composed of rosettes. cach of which is flanked by two pairs of lifelike ducks." The 
same plate shows in Ch. 00227, 229 purely floral designs of naturalistic type which are frequent 
also elsewhere among the figured silks.4 We find a very interesting combination of naturalistic 
animal figures and flowers with more stylized forms in the fine figured silk band of the valance 
Ch. 00278 (Plate CIXx), of which Plate CXIxX shows the complete reconstructed design. The two 
pairs of galloping deer, admirably drawn in free movement, which form the most striking feature of 
each ‘repeat’, are characteristically Chinese and found also on textiles of the Shdsdin, The drawing 
below illustrates a similar combination, but with birds and conventionalized flowers, which is found 
in the design of Ch. 0076 (Plate CXI)."7 

The ‘geometric’ designs found on polychrome figured silks also show considerable variety. 
The specimens reproduced in Plate CVI from 
the patchwork Ch. Iv. 0028 will best help to 
illustrate the different stages leading up from 
such simple patterns as bands of vandykes, 
quatrefoils, plain rosettes, etc., to more elaborate 
lattice-work which is apt to become florid. 
Other specimens are secn in Plate CX-CXII."" 
For special notice may be singled out an 
elaborate pattern which recurs in a number 
of pieces with slight variations" and is best 
illustrated, perhaps, by the drawing of Ch.00181 
in Plate CXVI. a. It is composed of circular 
‘spots’, containing an octagon surrounded by 
volutes and Aower-shapes, and of four-armed 
* spots" of similar ornate type in the interspaces. 
The design is very common among the Shosdin 
objects of T'ang times. and is obviously 
Chinese.” It is hence of special interest that 
we also meet with it far away west in wo 
(resco fragments from the ruined shrine of 
Khadalik.? = That in one of these it stands side 
by side with an oval medallion of the 'Sassanian’ 
type looks like a curious symbol of the double 
art influences from the Far East and the West, 
of which Khotan was always a meeting-place. 
As a simple but very striking pattern may 
be mentioned that of Ch. 00178 (Plate CX1), with its diagonal rows of crimson hearts on 





Parteas or Ficuxen Stux Cu. 0076 
(Scare). 


" For other specimens with similar motifs, differently used, 
see Ch, 0062. a, 16 (PI LV. CXVUI), 672 (PL OXI), 177.2 
(PL ext). 

See eg. in PL CVI, Ch. Iv. 0028. 2; Pl. CIX, 00278 
(lab); PLCX, i. e011, 205 PI. CXIT, o0165. a, 295. 296. 

 Sce also Ch. 00175; Iv. ooz8.s, Pl cVIIL, The 
weave of Ch, 0076, a loose kind of salin twill, shows close re- 
semblance to that of the valance band Ch. 00278, suggesting 
manufacture not far removed in place and period. 

See Ch. i. 0020 (lozenge of spots with octagon in 


centre), PL CX; oorzr, 174. t74. a, 076. a, 178, 1BA in 
PL x1; Ch. 0174. b, 297-9 in PL CXI, For other 
geometrical patterns, cf. Ch. 00169-70 (PI. 1.), 362. 

* CE Ch. corgi, 181; liv. cog (PL CVI); Iv. 00238. 4, 
PL CVU; also prinied in Iv. o038. sg. Pl. CVIIL 

“CF. note on Ch, 00171 in Descriptive List, below, 
P. 972- 

" See the drawing of Kha. i, c. 00119, reconstructed, in 
PI. CXVL a. 
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a golden yellow ground. A very interesting geometrical design is exhibited by the woven bands 
of silk which hold together the bamboo slips forming the material of the manuscript-roll cover 
Ch, xx. 006 (Plate CVI). The cover is relatively well preserved and has its endant in the Shdsdin 
Collection. The material and a Chinese: seal character woven into the design place Chinese 
workmanship beyond all doubt, 

When we turn to the group of monochrome figured silks or damasks, there is a distinct 
predominance of geometric designs, mostly of a simple type, to be noted. Only in a few damasks, 
such as Ch. 0086 (Plate CXVII) and xxviii. 007 (Plate CXXIJ}, do we meet with elaborate floral and 
bird designs, and these, too, of a much stylized character. Elsewhere such simple patterns as 
the concentric lozenges, chevrons, quatrefoils, scrolls, etc., illustrated in Plate CxXXI, prevail." There 
can be little doubt that this preference for relatively plain diapers is due to reasons of technique, 
and this explanation obviously applies still more to the gauzes, which show none but simple 
geometric designs, as seen in Plate CXX.** The appearance among these of Svastikas, crosses with 
angles filled in by squares, etc., set in lattice-work, might at first sight raise a suggestion of Western 
influence.” But the fact that the same motifs, like most of those used in the damasks, are to be 
found among the decorated silks of Han times which I recovered from the graves of Lou-lan places 
their early use in Chinese textile art beyond all doubt. 


Section IIL—DESIGNS OF ‘SASSANIAN’ TYPE AND THEIR IMITATIONS 


The case is wholly different with the designs, forming the previously mentioned second class, 
which either in composition and execution attach themselves so closely to the style of ‘ Sassanian’ 
textiles as to make Western origin’ probable for the fabrics displaying them, or else in their com- 
position show unmistakable signs of having been produced under the influencc of that style, even 
though by Chinese hands. Few as our specimens of this class are, they may claim special 
importance for the history of Eastern textile art; for they may help to throw light on ‘complex 
phenomena of artistic penetration’ in which ‘textiles of portable nature have been transmitting 
agents''—problems which in Central Asia and the Far East deserve quite as much attention as 
they have received further west 

That Persian designs of ‘Sassanian’ type were imitated on figured silk fabrics produced in 
China during the seventh or early eighth century is a well-known fact, proved beyond all doubt by 
the famous Ito textile from the treasure of the Horiuji temple of Nara, where it had been deposited 
in a.v. 756." The composition and a number of characteristic details of the hunting scene repre- 
sented in its round medallions are as unmistakably Persian as the execution of the whole design 
and the ornamental motifs of the foliage in the interspaces are Chinese? There is adequate 


® See aleo Ch. 00293. a, Pi. CXVIL, with its fine figure altention to auch patterns being common amongst the fabrics 


of @ peacock ; for simple ‘ spois’ showing pairs of birds, etc., 
see Ch, 00339, 343 in Pl. CXXI. 

® For other floral or geometric designs in damasks, apan 
(rom those reproduced in PL CxXI, cf. Ch. 0065, 231-2 
(PI. CXI1), 233-6, 238-50, 279, 280, 374, 429. 430, 449, 
453-5; lv. 0028, 12-74. 

Ch, 00351 (Pl. CXVII) is of imtereal, as ils patiern with 
interlacing stcme and closed palmettes shows resemblance to 
the design of the damasks T. zrv. v, oo51. a, b (PI. CXVII) 
which date from T'ang times ; cf. above, p. 687. 

© For other patterned gauzes, cf. Ch. 00334, 332, and the 
gauzea generally used for embroidered pieces. 

> Thus Miss Lorimer in a general note had called 


of Akhmim and Antino# and also those of Byzantine manu- 
facture, with references to v. Falke, Geschichte der Saiden- 
weberer, i. Figs, 92-4, 36, 83, etc. 

‘ I borrow the pregnant expression used by M. Migeon 
aa regards corresponding questions about the influence of 
Eastern decorative design upon the leatile art of the Byzantine 
Empire; see Les arts du tissu, p. 6. 

* Cf. Dalton, Bysantine Art and Archarology, p. 591; for 
reproductions, see Shasdin Cafaloguc, Pl. XCIV; Surzygowski, 
Jehrbuch der K. Preass. Kunstrammlungen, xxiv. p. 169, 
Fig. 13; Annaks du Musée Guimet, uxx. Pl. V1. 

* For these interspace motils, cf. the decoralive patterns dis- 
cussed above, p. 906, and illustrated by Ch. oor 81, PI.CXVI. a. 
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reason to believe that the reproduction of Persian and other Near-Eastern designs in Chinese 
textiles can be traced for centuries later.‘ 

While it is thus certain that specimens of decorative textile art as then produced in Persia and 
the adjoining regions must have already reached China in early T'ang times, many interesting 
questions remain open as to the territories from, and the routes by, which these Western figured 
fabrics were introduced; the extent to which they influenced Chinese taste ; the conditions which 
led to the reproduction of their designs, apparently for export, ete. ‘Though these questions cannot 
be taken up here for discussion in general, it is clear that for the sake of their elucidation hereafter 
our specimens deserve careful scrutiny. 

Pairs of confronting beasts or birds form one of the most popular and persistent motifs in 
textiles of ‘Sassanian’ style, whether produced in Persia or outside it, while the framing of this 
motif and of other principal designs in medallions, round or oval and repeated over the whole 
surface of the fabric, is the regular and most characteristic feature of the Persian style of textile 
decoration.’ We find this significant motif and the still more typical arrangement in medallions 
uniformly reproduced in a group of our figured silks, and as in each case indications of Chinese 
style and workmanship are totally absent, it seems to me impossible to doubt the Western origin of 
these fabrics. 

The most interesting among them is, perhaps, the excellently woven figured silk used for the 
border and bands of the manuscript-roll cover, Ch. xlviii. oo1 (Plate CVI, CX1), and showing the 
design reproduced in the drawing of Plate CXvl. The design consists of large round medallions 
slightly compressed at the sides, each containing a pair of confronting winged lions on a palmette 
base, with smaller lozenge-shaped panels that are intended for conventional rosettes filling the 
interspaces. Medallions of nearly identical design, with the same highly stylized pair of lions 
strident, are found on two fine silk fabrics, of apparently identical texture and colouring, that are 
preserved in Europe. One of these is in the South Kensington Museum, while the other forms the 
‘suaire’ of St. Colombe and St. Loup belonging to the treasure of Sens Cathedral. The rosette 
in the interspaces is there replaced by pairs of hounds facing each other across a tree—the whole 
forming again a familiar ‘Sassanian’ motif. Among details of the medallion design common to all 
three fabrics, attention may be called only to the extreme rigidity of the animal pair, the border 
formed of a double ray of petals or leaves, and the stepped outlines throughout. All these are 
characteristic features of treatment peculiar to a group of Persian figured silks which Professor von 
Falke in his Kunsigeschechle der Seidenweberei distinguishes as of common origin and attributes to 
Khorasan or the Oxus region.’ 

We meet again with the same rigid treatment of the animal pair and the stepped outlines in 
the designs of the silk banner tops Ch. 009 (Plates CXI, CXV) and Ch. 00359 (Plate Cxv). The 
pattern of the former is completed by Ch. 00359. a, and shows elliptical medallions with a pair of 
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‘Cf. Dalton, Bysontine Ari and Archatology, pp. 591, 
Note 2; §92 6q., with references lo Lessing, Gewebesammlung 


has duly recognized the very close relation between the Sens 
*suaire’ and our Chiien-Io-tung fabric, of which oiber pieces 


des K, Kunstgewerbemuseums, Berlin. 

‘Cf, e.g., Migeon, Les arts du fissu, p. to. 

* For the Sens ‘suaire’, cf. Chartraire, Les Hissus ancicns 
du Irésor de la cathtdrale de Sens, pp. 24 6qQ., Fig. 20. 
Chanoine Chartraire produces evidence making it highly 
probable that the diviaion of the ‘ suaire ‘ into two halves dates 
from a.p.853. Regarding the specimen at South Kensington, 
see below, Descriptive Liat, under alviii. oa. 

M. Chartraire, p. 26, in his very instructive publication 


are found similarly used on a manuscript-roll cover brought 
away by M, Pelliot and now at the Louvre. 

™ T take the references 0 this imponant poblication from 
a general note of Miss Lorimer, not having access at presebt 
tothe original. The group is illustrated there by Figs. 140-5. 
Prof. von Falke is inclined to dale these fabrics from 
about the eighth to ninth centusies, but not earlier than 
A.D. 750. 
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confronting deer in each standing on a palmette base. Indented quatrefoil panels, each containing 
a pair of geese, fill the interspaces. The medallion border is ornamented here with elliptical dises, 
a motif very common among ' Sassanian’ textile designs and their derivatives in general, and found 
also in others of our fabrics belonging to this group. The border of the medallions in fragment 
(b) of Ch. 00359 shows again a different ornamentation, while the pair of ducks represented in them 
agree closely with the geese in the interspace panels of Ch. 009. Other specimens among our fabrics 
attributable to this group are Ch. 0026, 63, 375. They are small fragments of which the designs 
cannot be completely restored, but which show clearly corresponding features in the treatment of 
details." It is worthy of note that in none of the designs of this group do we find that interlacing or 
linking of adjoining medallions which is very common in other ‘Sassanian’ designs and their 
derivatives, and appears also in another group of our ‘Sassanian’ textiles." 

The specimens just discussed are the only ones in our collection which in design and details of 
treatment are wholly of Western type. We can safely assume that they reached Chiien-fo-tuny 
through Central Asia, and in view of this geographically obvious inference special interest attaches 
to the fact that Professor von Falke has been led to attribute to the exactly corresponding group 
of textiles in European collections an origin in the north-east of Iran, including the Oxus region. 
I am not able at present to acquaint myself with the reasons that account for this view of the 
eminent expert. But, on the ground of wholly independent considerations of geographical and 
antiquarian nature, it appears to me very probable that those few undoubtedly Western pieces found 
among our Chrien-fo-tung fabrics were not brought there from Persia proper or the still more distant 
Near East, but are products of that wide Sogdian region extending from Farghana to the Oxus, 
There are situated those ancient centres of industrial arts, Samarkand and Bukhara, which from the 
very commencement of the overland silk export from China must have become great marts for this 
textile trade, and are likely to have developed at an early date their own silk manufacture also." 

It is neither possible nor necessary for me to explain here in detail the manifold relations 
which, ever since the first expansion of Chinese trade and policy westwards, linked ancient Sogdiana 
with the Tarim Basin and the western confines of China proper. The abundant finds of Sogdian 
manuscripts both at Turfan and Tun-huang would alone suffice to attest them.’? It may be difficult 
to trace the exact origin of the ‘Sassanian' designs which reached the great silk manufacturing 
regions of China and were imitated there during T‘ang times or before, when the far easier sea- 
borne trade with the West was already fully established. But, in the case of those few silk fabrics 
from the West which found their way into the walled-up chapel of Tun-huang, local production in 
that old Sogdian region, which by that time must have grown its own silk just as it does at present, 
appears to me on general grounds by far the most likely solution.* 


" See Ch. 0026, 63. 375. The same decoration of the 
medallion border appears also in the Lion-stuff from the 
Sancta Sanctorum, now in the Vatican, which otherwise shows 
agreement with Prof. von Falke’s Oxus group; see Kunst- 
geschichte der Saideraweberai, i. ig. 139; Dalton, Byzantine Art 
and Archacology, p. 593, Fig. 373- 

* In Ch. 00375 the medallion contains a pair of birds, 
undetermined ; in Ch, 0026 (PI. CXII) apparently some plant 
motif, 

"© See, e.g., Migeon, Les arts dy fissu, pp. 8, 13, 17. 19, 
22; Dahon, Bye. Art and Archacology, Figs. 368, 369 ; and 
Ch. 00182 (PI. CXVII), o0ag1-2 (PI. CXVE. a). 

‘“ The important part played in the history of ancient silk 
trade and manufacture by Samarkand and Bukhara has been 





briefly but very clearly indicated by M. Migcom; Les arts du 
issu, p. 9. 

™ See above, pp. 675 8q., 818 sq. ; also below, pp. 920 8q., 
and M. Pelliot’s remarks, /. Asrat., 1916, janvier-févricr, 
p. 123. 

™ No more than the briefest reference can be mude here 
lo the pieces of brocade-like silk fabrics with pallerns of 
a ‘Sassanian’ type which my explorations of 1915 brought 
to light from numerous tombs of the seventh century near 
Asiina, Turfin. Closer cxamination has not yet been 
possible. They, too, must have come from the West. The 
great mass of other silk materials used for shrouds in these 
tombs seems to be of Chinese origin. 

The fragment of a well-woven figured silk, E. i 018, 
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An interesting problem of interrelation of styles is presented by the design of Ch. 00230, of 
which Plates CVI, CXII show some of the numerous fragments, and Plate CXVIII the reconstructed 
pattern. In the large repeating ‘spot’ an elaborate bird and flower pattern, originally of the 
naturalistic type, appears to have been hardened into the rigidity of a geometric carpet-like design. 
The ‘ stepped’ outlines observed throughout, both in the large ‘ spots’ and the smaller rosettes, also 
highly conventionalized, which fill the interspaces, are certainly non-Chinese and recall the pre- 
viously discussed group. In Ch. 00369 we have the fragment of another fabric showing exactly 
the same peculiarities in the character of design and treatment. Mr. Andrews has expressed the 
belief that in both pieces originally Chinese designs have undergone transformation, almost beyond 
recognition, at the hands of craftsmen working under the influence of Persian textile style, and this 
view appeals to me strongly. There is nothing to guide us, beyond what has already been stated, as 
tothe region where this adaptation of a design of Chinese origin is likely to have taken place. But 
it is worthy of note that the vivid colouring of these pieces, with its strong contrasts of dark blue 
and white, bright yellow and green, is quite distinet both from the harmonious colour-schemes which 
characterize almost all Chinese fabrics in the collection, and from the generally dull tones prevailing 
in our ' Sassanian’ group. 

Clear evidence of that ‘artistic penetration ’, but in the opposite direction, is presented by an 
interesting small group of printed silks with designs undoubtedly derived from Persian models, but 
modified through Chinese workmanship. The most characteristic among these designs is found on 
Ch. 00291~2 (Plate CXII), pieces belonging to different banners but printed from the same well- 
cut block. Plate CXVL a gives the complete design as far as it can be restored. Its chief feature 
is a large circular medallion of the characteristic ‘ Sassanian ‘ type, enclosing in its lower half a pair 
of confronting deer with one foreleg lifted and stylized trees between them. ‘The character of 
the design filling the upper half of the medallion unfortunately cannot be determined. But that it 
too contained a pair of animals appears highly probable both from the analogy of similar 'Sassanian’ 
designs executed in the West" and from that of the printed silk Ch. 00357, also reproduced in 
Plate CXVI. a. The repeating medallions are decorated on their border with elliptical discs, also 
common in 'Sassanian’ designs, and adjoin in vertical as well as horizontal rows. The square 
ornament which breaks the disc decoration of the border at the cardinal points finds its counterpart 
in the Ito silk from Horiuji..* The lozenge-shaped masses of foliage which fill the spandrels 
between the medallions are plainly of Chinese style, though less naturalistic in treatment than the 
corresponding foliage in the interspaces of Ch. 00304 (Plate CXIV). Distinctly Chinese, too, is the 
transformation of the palmette base below the animals’ feet, which the ‘Sassanian’ prototype must 
have shown, into a cloud scroll. Nor is it possible to mistake the Chinese touch in the free 
movement and life-like drawing of the deer which appear with similar shape and attitude in 
a figured silk of the Shdsdin.'* Even in the stiffly conventionalized form which the '[15m°* tree 
between them retains, the influence of Chinese style is observable. 

There can be no possible doubt that the design of the block was made by Chinese hands in 
imitation of a ‘ Sassanian' pattern, but the inferior quality of the silk used does not lend support to 
the assumption that the fabric might have been specially intended for export westwards. The 
printing may well have been done in the Tun-huang region from a locally prepared block. This, 
at any rate, seems the most likely explanation in the case of the curious printed silk Ch. 00357 


found in the shrine of Endere, shows also stepped outlines, Cf. above, p. 907, nole 2, for references. 
but is too small 19 permit of a determination of the design; © Sce below, Descriptive List, p. 986; for a painted design 
see Ancient Khotan, ii. Pl. LAXVH. of the samme Collection, sce also Fenollosa, Epochs of Chinese 


‘© See, e.g. Chanraire, Les tissus anciens du irétor de la and Japancse Art, i plate opposite p. 110. 
cathédrale de Sens, p. 37, Fig. 42- 
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(Plate CXVI. a), which has formed part of a banner. Its design shares with the one just discussed 
the double pair of confronting animal figures, here ponies, placed one above the other. But the 
characteristically ‘Sassanian’ medallion arrangement is absent. The most striking feature of the 
design is the spirited life-like rendering of the ponies’ figures and the free trotting movement with 
which they are represented. This plain mark of Chinese workmanship is not obscured either by 
a certain roughness in the execution of the block or by the ‘running’ of the colours due to the 
thinness and poor texture of the silk. In the lower pair of ponies, with their short thick-set bodies, 


heavy heads, and short ears, the type peculiar to the Mongol horse, as I know it, is quite unmis- * 


takable. The pair above, with their spotted coats and heavy bellies, are meant evidently for 
a different type, which, however, owing to the missing heads, cannot be determined. ‘The feet of 
a third pair appearing upside down at the lower edge of the piece show that the design was 
repeated in a reverse direction. What with Tibetan nomads immediately in the sonth and Turkish 
tribes to the north and east, such a ‘horsy’ design, if produced at Tun-huang, would have been 
specially suited to the taste of many customers supplied from the local market. Even now Tun- 
huang serves as the main distributing centre of industrial products for the Mongol and ‘Tangut 
nomads that graze the high valleys and plateaus of Tsaidam. 

We have a very instructive example of the adaptation of a Western textile motif by Chinese 
hands in the printed silk Ch. 00304. a, b (Plates CXIII, CXIV), which has been used in two head- 
pieces for banners. Its design consists of repeating circular medallions of large size enclosed by 
lozenge-shaped masses of elaborate foliage, which almost completely fill the interspaces. The double 
circular border, with its stiff decoration of elliptical discs outside and quatrefoils inside, is of 
distinctly ‘Sassanian' type. But within the medallion we find elements which are as unmistakably 
Chinese: the four pairs of geese, quite naturalistic in treatment, around a central flower of somewhat 
more stylized character." Quite Chinese, too, is the treatment of the luxuriant foliage and 
flowers in the spandrels. The superior quality of the material and the carefully executed decoration 
suggest production in China proper. The same holds good certainly of the minutely worked figured 
silk piece Ch. co182 (Plates CXI, CXVIII), which had served as a suspension loop. Its very small 
pattern shows circular medallions containing a pair of confronting ducks, with rosettes filling the 
interspaces and others covering the points where the circles touch. In its general outset the design 
is plainly of Persian type. Dut the extreme fineness of the work and some minor details of style 
leave no doubt that this fabric was woven in China. From the ‘Sassanian’ textiles of our first 
group it stands apart, not merely in the style of weaving, but also in the absence of stepped out- 
lines and in the linking of the medallions. The latter, however, is otherwise a very common feature 
in Western specimens of ' Sassanian’ textile design and its derivations.” 

There still remains for our consideration a figured silk of very peculiar design, the character 
and relation of which might well appear puzzling at first sight. 1 mean the triangular piece 
Ch. 00118 (Plate CXI), made up of two fragments joined into what probably once served for the 
head-piece of a banner. The design, as seen in a drawing from Mr. Andrews’ hand (p. 963),!"* 
‘shows flat arches arranged in continuous rows and supported by shafts, which in turn rise from the 
summits of the arches in the row below. Within the panels thus produced we see standing one 
above the other two pairs of animals, either wyverns and griffins or wyverns and lions. The 
animals in each pair face each other across a centra] stem, which divides the panel vertically and, 

“We Gnd the same motif of a confronting pair of ducks for. ett, i. p. 110. 


treated in Chinese style in the stencilled design of the silk T See, e.g., Migeon, Les arts du fits, pp. 8, 3, 17, ele. 
banner Ch. 00303 (PL CXIt1) and in the painted frontispiece “a [For Mr. Andrews’ analysis of this design, see now 
of the big Brahmi manuscript roll, Ch. c.001 (PICXLYI); —_his paper referred to in note 19 below. ] 


cf. also the reproduction of a Shésdin painting, Fenollosa, 
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forking at each end, forms an interlacing diaper passing over the whole surface. It is impossible 
not to realize the striking evidence of wholly Chinese style in the fantastic and yet strangely 
animated figures of the beasts as well as in a number of minor details, such as the curious hooked 
scroll which decorates the arches and closely resembles the conventional Chinese cloud type. If 
the arrangement of the pairs of confronting animals might at a first glance appear strangely 
reminiscent of some ‘ Sassanian’ design, there is yet plenty to warn us against such a derivation. 
It is enough to look at the animal figures and the architectural motif in the panels, which could not 
possibly have been evolved from the stiff circle or oval of a supposed Persian model. On the other 
hand, the general treatment both of figures and of ornamental details suggests a connexion, difficult 
to define but all the same distinctly perceptible, with the style of the two figured silk fragments from 
sites of the ancient Tun-huang Limes, T. xv. a iii. 0010. a and T, xx. c. 0010. a, both reproduced 
in Plate Lv."* A comparison of the Ch'ien-fo-tung fabric with the design of the latter fragment, as 
shown in Plate CXVII, with its strange figures of dragons and phoenixes and its wave-scroll border, 
will best explain what is meant. To this may be added the fact that all three show the identical 
technique of weave (a variation of ‘ warp rib’), not found else among the Ch'ien-fo-tung silks, and the 
same restraint in the use of colours, one serving for the ground and a single other for the pattern. 

We owe what is likely to prove the true explanation of the puzzle to fresh and far more 
abundant finds of decorated textiles of early Chinese origin and to the advantage which Mr. Andrews 
has already been able to derive from their study, preliminary as it is. It was he who first called my 
attention to the important fact that, among the figured silks discovered by me in 1914 among the 
early Chinese cemetery remains of Lou-lan which go back to Han times, there are quite a number 
with designs which, on the one side, clearly attach themselves to the style of the fragments just 
discussed and, on the other, appear the likely precursors and harbingers of features we have so 
far been accustomed to treat as originating in ‘Sassanian’ textile style.” [n particular we find 
there the motif of confronting animals fully established as a feature of decorative textile schemes, 
In Mr. Andrews’ opinion the design of Ch. 00118, a unique piece in our collection of fabrics from 
Chiien-fo-tung, is as it were a survival from, or descendant of, that earlier Chinese style of textile 
decoration which has been first revealed by the fabrics discovered at Lou-lan, 

It is impossible to discuss or to illustrate their evidence here. Consequently, in accepting the 
view just expressed, | must in part presume what has yet to be proved. But even thus I may use 
the occasion to point out that those fabrics discovered in Lou-lan grave pits are also likely to throw 
light on other problems of far wider interest connected with the ancient textile art of the East. 
Thoroughly Chinese in origin and style and showing remarkable perfection in technique and artistic 
taste, those figured silks afford ocular proof of the powerful influence which the products of early 
Chinese textile art must have carri¢éd westwards. Of the great commercial and even quasi-political 
importance which the trade with the silk brought from the distant Seres and exported to the 
Mediterranean regions acquired for the whole of Irn in Parthian times, we are abundantly informed 
from historical sources. We know that Chinese textiles, not raw silk merely, were carried to Syria 
and even further west, to be there eventually unravelled and rewoven in occidental designs.” In 
the silks I discovered at Lop desert sites we possess actual specimens of the figured textiles which 
this trade brought from China. Archaeological evidence makes it certain that they belong to the 


“ For descriptions, sce above, pp. 783, 795 5q- in grave plis to the north-east of the Lou-lan Site.} Cf. also 
™ (For an analysis of selected specimens from these finds, Geogr. Journal, avi. pp. 123 69. 
see now Mr. Andrews’ paper on Ancient Chinese figured ™ The laiter interesting fact is attested by an imponant 


silks, Burlington Mogasine, 1920, xxxvii. pp. 6 qq., with my passage of Pliny, rsforia nat., xi. 76; cl. Dalion, Bys. Art 
account, 14. pp. 3 aqq., of the Giret discovery of those fabrics and Archacology, p. 584. 
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first centuries of our era and that they were preserved for us, as it were in transit, along the very 
route which had served as the main channel for this trade since its first opening in the second 
century 8.c. 

Among them designs are frequent which clearly foreshadow features characteristic of the 
decorative style prevailing in Iran and the adjoining regions during the Sassanian period. Their 
comparison creates a strong presumption that we touch here a source from which Persian art, and 
not merely that of the weaver, must have drawn much fresh inspiration since the first century 3.c. 
That Chinese art in successive later periods has asserted a very powerful influence on Persian 
painting and ceramics is a fact well established by recent research and furnishing an exact parallel. 
It is impossible for me to follow up further the traces of the early ‘artistic penetration’ from the 
‘Far East to the West here assumed ; that those ancient Chinese silks, so portable and so lasting, 
are likely to have provided the best transmitting agency for it is clear. But enough has been 
indicated already to justify the impression I received at the very time when they first came to light 
from that desolate Lou-lan site, that by their discovery ‘there had opened up a new and fascinating 
chapter in the history of textile art’. 


Section IV.—MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE HIDDEN LIBRARY, IN BRAHMI AND 
CHINESE 


In Chapter XXII an account has already been given of the conditions in which I found the 
manuscript remains stored away in the walled-up chapel, and of the operations by which a consider- 
able portion of this big deposit was secured for my collection. It will take many years before all 
these abundant new materials can be examined in detail and made fully accessible for philological 
and other researches. Even if their preliminary analysis and study, for which I had endeavoured 
from the very time of my return to England to secure the help of the most qualified experts, had 
already been completed, a systematic exposition of the results would fall beyond the scope of this 
publication as well as the limits of my competence. It appears, however, desirable for more than 
one reason to record here briefly the arrangements made for the first examination and cataloguing 
of the texts and documents in the diferent scripts and languages, and to pass in rapid review any 
indications that the preliminary labours already accomplished may furnish as to the sources from 
which the old monastic library had drawn its contents. Cursory and wholly inadequate as such 
a synopsis must be, it may claim some historical interest ; for it will help to illustrate further that 
interchange of influences from varied regions, races, and creeds of which Tun-huang, owing to its 
geographical position, became pre-eminently the scene from Han times downwards. 

We may appropriately commence our survey with the manuscript remains in different forms of 
Brahmi writing; for apart from special philological interest they possess the advantage of having 
been completely catalogued by Dr, Hoernle with the same painstaking care which has benefited so 
many manuscript finds in Brahmi since the Central-Asian field was first opened to Indologist 
researches, As a reference to his classified list in Appendix F will show, these Brahmi manuscripts 
comprise texts in three languages, Sanskrit, Khotanese, and Kuchean, while as regards their outer 
form they divide themselves into rolls and Péthis. The contents in all three languages are 
exclusively Buddhistic. 

Taking the Sanskrit texts first, it may be noted that those in Powhi form, nine altogether, have 
almost all been’ published or identified in the succession of articles which Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin was kind enough to devote to the Sanskrit portion of the collection.” Apart from frag- 

' Cf L, de la Vallée Poussin, Documents sanscrits de la 1063 699-; 1912, pp. 355 8qq-3 Nowraux fragments de la 
seconde collection BM. A. Stein, J-.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 759 849. collection Stein, 1913, pp. 843 qq. 
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mentary portions of various canonical texts of the Mahay4na, there are found among them leaves 
of the Udanavarge of Dharmatrata * and a composition of Matreeta. The fact that the writing in 
all these Pothis is in the Slanting Gupta script, not found in Tun-huang manuscripts of obviously 
local origin, points to their having been Central-Asian imports. Indian origin is certain in the case of 
the large palm-leaf Pothi, Ch. 0079. a, which contains in sixty-four folia about one-third of the Prajfa- 
paramita in the Sataséhasriéa version, and also in that of the single palm-leaf, Ch. 0079. b, preserved 
out of what must have been a large Mahayana Sotra text* Both manuscripts are in Upright 
Gupta script and are likely to have reached Tun-huang through Tibet from the Nepilese side. 

Among the rolls with Sanskrit texts two, Ch. 0092 and Ch. 00330, deserve special mention. 
The first shows a portion of the Vi/ekanthadharani with an interlinear Sogdian version. Since its 
publication by MM. de la Vallée Poussin and Gauthiot, M. Sylvain Lévi has suggested strong 
reasons for placing the date of this bilingual manuscript between A.p. 650-750.' The other roll 
contains a short version of the Prajfa-paramita in Sanskrit with a Chinese transliteration in alter- 
nate columns, both closely agreeing with a well-known Horiuji manuscript of the sixth century. 
Various Buddhist texts in corrupt Sanskrit are found written on the reverse of Chinese rolls,! 
a circumstance which together with the Cursive Gupta script points to their having been copied 
locally. Similar in language and character, but written in Upright Gupta, are most of the contents 
of the gigantic roll, Ch. ¢. 001,° over 70 feet long, while the rest are in Khotanese and Cursive 
Gupta script. : 

Far more numerous are both Pothis and rolls containing texts in the language which after 
having been, during earlier stages of its study, designated variously as ‘Unknown Language II ', 
‘North-Aryan’, ‘Eastern Turkestani’, ‘ Eastern Iranian’, may conveniently be called now 
‘Khotanese’ in accordance with the views arrived at by Dr. Hoernle, the pioneer of its study, and 
by Professor Sten Konow.’ In my collection of Ch'ien-fo-tung manuscripts it is represented by some 
fourteen Pothis and thirty-one rolls, some complete, some fragmentary. In the case of the rolls one 
side of the paper almost invariably displays a Chinese text, wholly unconnected in character with the 
Brahmi text on the other." Both the Upright and Cursive Gupta scripts are found in the 
Khotanese texts. The most interesting among these are, perhaps, the two Pothis, both complete, 
containing the Aparamitayuh-sitra and the Vajracchedika respectively." Both being literal 
transtations of well-known Buddhist texts available in their Sanskrit originals, they first supplied 
Dr. Hoernle with the means for the systematic interpretation of connected passages of Khotanese 
text,!° and subsequently served Professor Sten Konow for his critical edition of these Khotanese 
versions."! Among other Khotanese Pothis which specimens reproduced in Plates CXLVIII-CL, CLI 


® See for specimens, Pl. CX1.1N. 
> For specimens of both manuscripts, see Pl, CXLIT. 


Ch, ¢. oo2 there is clear proof that an old Chinese roll had 
been used on the reverse a3 an ‘exercise book’ in Brahmi. 


*CLJRAS., 1912, pp. 629 sqq.. 1063 8qq. 

® See Ch. 0241, 0044 (PI. CXLVI), 0047. 

“Cf. Hoernle, Zhe ‘Unknown Languages’ of Eastern 
Turkestan, 11, JR.A.S., 1911, pp- 47% 6qq-; for specimens, see 
PI. CXLVI (where a portion of the roll has by mistake been 
reproduced topay-turvy). 

7 Cf. MS. Remains of Buddhist Literature, ed. Hoernle, i. 
pp. x, 319 6qq. For earlier views ag to the linguistic relation 
of this language, cf. also Pelliot, Un fragment du Suvarpa- 
prabhasasitra, Mémoires de la Société de Linguistigue, xviii 
(reprint), pp. «eq. 

* In Ch. 0046-6, 0049, 00271, 00331, where the Chinese 
writing on one side is wanting, the roll is fragmentary. In 


It is probable that in the majority of the cases the Chinese 
side is the obverse, containing the earlier writing. But see 


ealso Pelliot, Joc. cif, p. 3. The roll Ch. ii. oor, which is in- 


complete, has Khotanese on both sides. This ia the case 
also in cvi. oo1, where the reverse bears in addition Tibetan 
writing, apparently contemporancous. 

* For specimens of the Aparamstdyuh-sitra, Ch. xlvi. 
org, see Pl. CL; of the Vajracchedttd, Ch. 00275 + xIvi. 
oor2.a, in 44 foll, Pl. CXLIX; also A/S, Remains of Bud- 
dhist Literature, i. Pl. V-XV1, 

* Cf. Hoernle, The ‘Unknown Longuoger' of Eastern 
Turkestan, JR.A.S., 1910, pp. 836, 1283 sq. 

™ Cf. Sten Konow, The Vajrarchedita and the Aparams- 
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illustrate, it may suffice here to mention Ch. ii. 002, 003, which contain extensive portions, counting 
sixty-five and seventy-one folios respectively, of medical texts translated or extracted from Sanskrit 
originals, andCh.00274, a Buddhist text in thirty-nine folios, apparently complete but as yet unidentified. 

Among the Khotanese rolls, written almost exclusively in Cursive Gupta, we find Buddhist 
texts, some of them of considerable length, statements of an apparently documentary nature, and 
also medical formulae.'* Their number and the way in which the blank reverses of old Chinese 
manuscript rolls have been utilized for them leave little doubt about their having been written 
locally. That there were settled at Tun-huang Buddhist monks familiar with the language and 
script prevalent in the Khotan region and elsewhere in the south of the Tarim Basin may thus be 
safely assumed, and various indications point to these Khotanese texts having been produced at 
a relatively late period.'® But still more conclusive evidence that the Khotanese language was 
locally studied is supplied by the numerous alphabetic tables and syllabaries for the Cursive Gupta 
script which are contained among these rolls. As shown by Dr. Hoernle, who has very fully 
discussed these tables corresponding to the siddham-chang of Chinese Buddhist writers, they 
possess considerable value for determining the palaeography of a script rendered difficult by its 
generally very cursive, and often slovenly, character."* 

Sanskrit and Khotanese are not the only languages represented among our Brahmi manuscripts 
(rom Ch‘ien-fo-tung. Three folios, belonging to two different Pothis, Ch. 00316. a, b (Plate CLI!), 
contain portions of text in that newly discovered Indo-European language which, first designated as 
the ‘Language I', then identified with ‘ Tokhari’, has by a brilliant and convincing demonstration 
of M. Sylvain Lévi been proved to have had its principal home in the Kuchi region and can, in 
consequence, be justly called by the name of ‘Kuchean’.* M. Sylvain Lévi, who at my request 
kindly examined our two Pdthi fragments, both written in Slanting Gupta, has identified them as 
belonging, one to a medical text, the other to a Buddhist poem bearing on the Udé@navarga. 
Extracts from them have since been published and utilized by him and M. Meillet in a paper on 
the grammatical forms of Kuchean."* The disproportion in numbers between these few Kuchean 
leaves and the relatively plentiful Pothis and rolls in Khotanese which I gathered from the Ch’ien- 
fo-tung hoard is certainly striking. It may be premature to draw any definite conclusion from it 
until it is known what Kuchean materials, besides the three leaves of a bilingual medical text in 
Kuchean and Sanskrit specified by M. Sylvain Lévi,"” rewarded M. Pelliot’s search of the bundles 


lywh Sidra, the Old Khotanese Version together with the 
Sanskrit Text and the Tibetan Translation, eic. in ALS. 
Remains of Buddhist Literature, od. Hoernle, i. pp. 314-88, 
89-356, resp. 

"\ For specimens of such rolls, see Pl. CXLVN, CXLVIIL, 
For Buddhist texts of great extent, cf. e.g. Ch. 0041. 00265- 
69. 

2 % There is close resemblance both in style of writing and 
in language between the documentary rolls of Ch'ten-fo-tung 
and the Khotanese records brought to light by me at sites 
like Dand&n-oilik, Khidalik, Maz&r-tagh, all occupied down 
to the end of the eighth century or later. Onthe other band, 
indications derived from Chincse palaeography have similarly 
Jed M. Pelliot to assume a relatively late date, eighth to tenth 
century, for the numerous ‘Eastern Iranian’, or Khotanese, 
manuscripts bronght away by him from Cbiien-fo-tung ; 
cf. Un fragment du Suvargoprabhdsaritra, loc. ctt., p- 3- 

“CL. Hoermle, The * Unknown Languages’ of Eastern 
Turkestan, 71, J.R.A.S.. 19tt, pp. 450 8q9-; Pl I-IV. Such 


tables and syllabaries form the sole or principal contents of 
the rolls Ch. 0042, 46, 271, 273, 327; L oorg; xl. oa, 
003; lviii 007 (Pl. CXLV); ¢. ooa. 

Cf. Sylvain Lévi, Le ‘ Tokharirn B', langue de Koutcha, 
J. Asiat., vept—octobre 1913, pp. 312 3qq. For a brief but 
lucid review of the researches bearing on this ‘unknown’ 
Central-Asian language, first rendered accessible for sludy by 
Dr. Hoernle’s publication of the Weber-Macartney Manuscript 
(tgo1) and recognized in its true linguistic character by 
Professors Sieg and Siegling (1908), cf. Sylvain Lévi, Brnae des 
documents tokharicns dela Mission Pethot, J. Asiat., mai-juin 
Ugtt, pp. 43 8qq. 

“ CES. Lévi and A. Meillet, Remargues sur les formes 
grammaticales de quelyucs exter en tokharien B,in Mémoires 
de la Socitil de Linguistique de Paris, xviii. (reprint) pp. 3, 
17, a1 sq. 

" See S. Lévi, J. Asrat., mai-juin rgt1, p. 433. The 
absence of local ‘site-marks* in the references made to other 
Kuchean materials from M, Pelliot’s collection in MM. S, Lévi 
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I had been unable to examine closely or to remove during my visit to the Thousand Buddhas. 
But it certainly looks as if during the centuries before the walling-up of the monastic Jibrary the 
connexion of Tun-huang with the Buddhist communities south of the Taklamakan had been closer 
than with those in the northern oases from Turfan to Kucha. 

The account given above in Chapter XXII will have shown that, notwithstanding my want of 
Sinologist knowledge, I realized from the first the importance of the masses of Chinese manuscripts 
which made up the main contents of the great hoard. Evidence secured through Chiang Ssit-yeh's 
help soon showed me the antiquarian interest of the miscellaneous local records and the often 
earlier origin of the broken manuscript remains which were to be found particularly in the mixed 
bundles, The special attention I paid to the acquisition of the latter has since been further 
justified by the fact that among them the proportion of lay texts with historical or philological 
value has proved much greater than among the compact bundles containing for the most part well- 
preserved rolls of Buddhist canonical literature. The number of individual rolls in the 270 odd 
regular bundles which I secured in the end in addition to previous ‘selections’ proved so great 
that, when at last in July, 1908, there was leisure to set Chiang Ssi-yeh to work at them, the weeks 
available before my final departure from Khotan sufficed only for a first rapid listing of less than 
a third of them. Even thus the rough inventory proved useful by showing that among the 
manuscripts then unrolled there were to be found dated colophons reaching back to the fifth 
century .D. if not earlier. 

Alter the collection had been safely brought to the British Museum, nothing could be done for 
wy the examination of the Chinese manuscripts from Chien-fo-tung filling twenty-four cases until in 
the early summer of 1910 Professor Pelliot to my great satisfaction came to London and devoted 
several weeks of unremitting labour to a rapid examination of those manuscripts. His exceptional 
qualifications as a Sinologist, and the unique experience gained through his preceding labours at 
the great cache itself, enabled him to arrive soon at a safe estimate of the general character and 
value of our materials in spite of their great mass. At my request Professor Pelliot was kind 
enough to sum up the main result of his observations in a brief but very instructive memorandum 
(reproduced below), and at the same time to express his readiness to undertake under certain 
conditions the preparation of a systematic inventory of our Chinese manuscripts from Tun-huang. 
T felt most grateful for this arrangement, which promised within a reasonable time to render this 
important part of our collection fully accessible to research through the work of the scholar best 
qualified for the task. The proposal soon received also the sanction of the India Office and the 
British Museum Trustees, into whose possession all Chinese manuscripts brought back from my 
expedition were ultimately to pass. 

In the autumn of 1910 a first instalment of manuscripts was duly transmitted to Professor 
Pelliot at Paris for the purpose of being catalogued. But, owing to personal circumstances and 
the pressure of other scientific tasks, their inventory had not been completed by the summer of 
1914, when the outbreak of the war called Professor Pelliot to military duty in the French Army. 
As on account of other obligations he was unable to resume these labours, the preparation of 
a detailed catalogue was undertaken by Dr. L. Giles at the British Museum." Meanwhile 
this portion of the collection having attracted due attention in Japan, several very competent 
scholars, such as Professor Kano and Mr. Taki in 1912-13 and Mr. Yabuki in 1916, had devoted 


and Meillet’s just-quoled paper makes it impossible for me to t= At the lime of going to press over 2,000 separate 
«letermine which of them came from Ch'ien-fo-tung and which manuscripts have already been catalogued. ] 
from Duldol-akhur and other Kucha sites. 
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considerable time and labour to the examination of particular manuscripts, especially such as have 
a special bearing on Buddhist iconography and kindred studies. 

Out of these thousands of manuscripts only twa. texts, short but of distinct historical and 
geographical interest, have so far been published. Both owe their edition and translation with 
valuable notes to Dr. Lionel Giles of the British Museum. One, the 7un-Auang /u, is a succinct 
treatise on the méraéi/éa of the Tun-huang district, dating from the close of the T'ang period. It 
has proved useful by its topographical indications and been repeatedly referred to above."* The 
other, Ch. 922, contains a fragmentary original record of the official census of Tun-huang taken in 
A.D. 416." Preserved in the form of a small roll of which the reverse has been utilized in T'ang 
times or later for some Buddhist text, it affords a good illustration of the valuable ‘finds’ which 
may yet be expected among the masses of miscellaneous papers rescued from the ‘mixed bundles’. 
From another and larger text, Ch. 917 (Plate CLXIX) written in 4.D. 886 and containing notes on 
the geography of Central Asia, Professor Pelliot has used interesting extracts in his paper dealing 
with early Sogdian colonies in the Lop region.”® 

Gratifying as these few publications are, they must make me wish more than ever that 
a systematic encouragement and expansion of Far-Eastern researches in England and elsewhere 
may soon provide an adequate number of Sinologists duly qualified by critical training and 
capable of turning to good use the wealth of these new materials, which in the end may prove not 
only the most numerous, but also the most valuable, of all literary remains I recovered from the 
walled-up chapel. Meanwhile I must feel glad that the following extract from Professor Pelliot’s 
above-mentioned memorandum makes it possible to record here the opinion of a most competent 
scholar as to the extent and value of our Chinese manuscript collection from Tun-huang : 

"Lea manascrits chinois rapporiéa de Touan-hnang par le Dr. Sicin peuvent se diviser au point de vue d'un inventalre en 
deua catégories: 

1 Les rouleaux manuscrits complels ou de dimensions assez considérables, environ 3,000 manuscnils. 

a" Les pitces détachées ou fragments, de 5,000 & 6,000. 

“On pourrait etre tenté de n‘inventorier que la premiére catégorie. Mais ce serail retirer au travail toute partic scientifique, 
toute base sérieuse. En grande majorité les manuscrits complets appastlennent A des auvres bouddhiques que nous possédons 
dana les éditiona chinoises et japonaises du Canon bouddhique, et ces manuscrils seront naturellement tes précieux, diant les 
plus ancieng, pour des dudes de détail sur ces ouvrages ; mais dans |'ensemble ils noua apportent relativement peu d‘informations 
nouvelles immédiatement utilisables. Il en est autrement pour les pitces (actes d’ordination, baux, comptes), souvent datées, qui 
se rapportent a tous les actes de la vie locale, et qui rcprésentent une calégorie de documente dont, avant les découveries de 
Touan-houang, nous n’avons pour ainsi dire aucun spécimen. 

‘EnGn, cest parmi les fragments que se trouvent le plas souvent les textes de Ja littérature lafque, fragments 
historiques, g¢ographiques, lenicographiques, etc., qui sont de la plus haute importance pour Je progrés des études de ainologie 
éradite. 

*Méme sommaire, l'inventaire, pour avoir quelque utilité, devra dans la mesure du possible indiquer la nature du texte quand 
le tilre ne pourra étre détermind. II devra utiliser tous les colophons et, en leur absence, indiqner une dale approximative pour 
l'écriture du manuscrit. Ce travail, pour l'ensemble des documents, prendra certainement une année.’ 


It will help to illustrate Professor Pelliot’s remarks, and to show the wide range of subjects 
represented among our Ch’ien-fo-tung texts, if | append here the notes which he and Dr. Lionel 
Giles have been kind enough to furnish regarding the manuscripts reproduced in Plates CLXVI-CLHIX. 
To their friendly help is also due the selection of these specimens which on account of their exactly 
fixed dates, their palaeographic features or contents, or for other reasons may claim some special 


™ Sce Gilea, Zun-Auany Lu, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 703 "* See Giles, A Census of Tun-huang, T‘oung-pao, 1915, 
qq; with supplements and corrections in /.R.A.S., 1915, Pp. 468 qq. Reproduced in Pl. CLXVI below, where by 
pp. 48 8qq. For references, see above, pp. 620, 623, 716, mistake mainly the later writing of the reverse instead of the 
734; for a reproduction of two pages of the booklel, original text of the obverse has been shown. 

Ch. 1079, see Pl. CLXIX. ™ See J. Asiat, janvier-février1916, pp. 120 sq. 
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interest. 


I may add here that descriptive notes, provided mainly by Dr. Giles, on a larger selection 


of Ch'ien-fo-tung manuscripts which were on view during the Exhibition of portions of my Collection 
held in 1914, will be found in the Guide then published by the British Museum.” 


NOTES ON CH'IEN-FO-TUNG MSS. REPRODUCED IN PLATES CLXVI-CLXIX. 


Ch. gaz. Fr. of Chinese MS. roll, conlaining a census 
of families in the province of Tun-huang. Dated the first 
moon of the twelfth year af the period Chim-ch'u (February- 
March, a.p. 416). [The portion seen opened in the repro- 
duction shows the reverse used for a later Buddhist text.] 
Pl. CLXV}. 

Ch. 916. Buddhist stanzas celebrating the joys of Sukha- 
vati, the sacred mountain Wuc-t‘ai-shan, etc. Undated; 
probably written about a.p. 800. Pi, CLXVI. 

Ch, 1181. Buddhist canonical text; contains chap. 1 of 
Mahdvarpulyadhdrani-sitra, Dated a.n. 528. Pl. CLXVIL 

Ch. 759. Manuscript roll containing part of the Lich 
Kuo Chuan, a Chinese historical romance dealing with the 
feudal states of the Chou dynasty. PJ. CLXVI. 

Ch. 936. Rolled document containing official report from 
the frontier-city of Su-chou. Pl. CLXVII, 

Ch. cv. oor. Complete MS. roll, containing chap, m of 
Mahaparinirrana-sitira, with stampsof San-chieh Monasiery 
(see above, p.822)at end. Undated; probably of seventh 
century. P). CLXVII. 


Ch. gos. Fr. of MS. roll, containing a number of short 
Chinese poems, apparently written by a Buddhist monk, 
celebraling various mountains, rivers, and monasteries. 
Tang period. Pl. CLXVII. 


Ch. 995. MS. roll containing an itinerary from K‘ai-feng 
Fu to th¢ regions of tbe extreme Weel. Pl. CLXVIL. 


Cb. 6. MS. roll showing end of chap. v of the Pu-yao 
ching (Samantaprabhasa-eGtea ; corresponds to No. 160 of 
Nanjio'’s Cafalogue, but with a different division). The 
manuscript is undated; but Prof. Pelliot considers its writing 
more archaic than thal of the Wei period and places its 
dale aboot a.p. 400, an opinion fully accepted by Messrs. 
Kano and Taki. Pl. CLXVMMI. 


Ch. 401. Colophon of fine MS. roll, containing chap. 11 
of Hua yen ching (Buddhavatamsaka-sitra), dated eighth 
day of fourth moon of third year of Chfag-duang 

May 18, ap. 522). Pl. CLXVIL. 

Ch. 478. MS, roll, containing chap. 1 of Shf tun chang, 
a Buddhist text with commentary, dated September 30, 
a.D. Gor. Pl. CLXVITI. 

Ch. 365. Portion of document, recording a list of pious 
gilts and dated a.p. got. Typical writing of decadent 
period of Chinese culture at Tun-huang. Pl. CLXVIII. 


Ch. 1283. Will of a nun, named Ling-hui, written on her 
death-bed and dated twenty-third day of tenth moon of simth 
year of A/sten-fung (Nov. 15, 4. D. 865). Pl. CLXVII, 

Ch. 79. End of MS. roll containing text of Vajraccheditd, 
incomplete at beginning. Typical writing of middle 
of T'ang period (about a,b. 750-800). Attached to end 
of rol) is a colopbon taken from an easlier manuscript 
written 4.p. 700 by Yin Jén-hsich, whose name recurs in 
other Tun-huang manuscripts (Pelliot). PL CLXVIIL 


Ch, roa. Fr. of well-written MS. containing one of the 
‘ Four Books’ (Za Asiich). Pl. CLXIX. 4 


Ch 107g. Booklet containing the 7un-huang /u, a short 
descriptive account of the Tun-huang tract, mainly 
concerned with its miraériia ; see above, p.gi7. Probably 
written in tenth century, P). CLXTX. 


Ch. 1080, Five leaves of Ink-rubbings from the 
inscription of Ou-yang Hsin, famous in Chinese 
calligraphy, made up into booklet. Two more leaves 
brought to Paris (Pelliot). PJ, CLXIX. 

Ch. 917. MS. roll, incomplete at the beginning, containing 
a weatise on Central-Asian geography, dated ap. 886, 
See above, p. 917. Pl. CLXIX. 


In conclusion special reference deserves to be made here to the complete printed roll Ch. ciii. 


0014 (Plate C), 16 feet long, containing the Chinese version of Vajracchediké, which we had already 
oceasion to mention above on account of its block-printed frontispiece. According to its colophon 
the roll was printed by Wang Chieh on the fifteenth day of the fourth moon of the ninth year of 
Hsien-tung, corresponding to May 11, a.p. 868. It is the oldest specimen of printing so far known 
to exist, apart [rom charms.* 

a.p. 947, See Pl. C, CII; for others of same date and later 


in tenth century, cf. Pelliot, Une Bibliothigue méditvale, 
BE FEO., vii. p. 526. 


"© CL, Exhibstion of Stain Collection, pp. 53-8. 
© See above, p. 893- 
® For printed prayer-sheets, Ch. oo1g8, 185. a, dated 
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Section V—MANUSCRIPTS IN TIBETAN, SOGDIAN, TURKISH 


It seems appropriate to proceed next to the manuscripts in Tibetan, the mass of which is 
second only to that of the Chinese. As originally secured from the cave, they filled over thirty 
compact bundles, besides many packets of Pothis found in miscellaneous bundles and generally 
mixed up in utter confusion.'! The total number of individual Pothis, rolls, and other manuscripts 
may be estimated at about 800." My ignorance of Tibetan would not have allowed any systematic 
selection, even if the conditions of acquisition had been different from what they were. But for 
the reasons previously explained I endeavoured in the first place to secure whatever Pothis and 
other materials in Tibetan turned up in ‘miscellaneous’ bundles. The very appearance of the 
writing suggested that the vast majority of the Pathis, rolls, etc, were likely to contain portions.of 
the Tibetan Buddhist Canon or other religious texts. This assumption was fully confirmed by the 
first examination which Dr. F. W. Thomas and, under his guidance, Miss Ridding were kind 
enough to make of the manuscripts. It also showed that the suspicion roused in me by the look of 
certain big convolutes of large sheets,? which had to be taken en d/o with other closely tied-up 
bundles, was only too well justified. Their contents, made up mainly of endless Prajaé-paramita 
copies and the like, help merely to illustrate the fatal attraction which the frequent repetition of 
certain particularly cherished texts or prayers, as a quasi-mechanical method for accumulating 
spiritual merit, seems to have had evidently since early times for Tibetan piety. 

Since under a decision arrived at in 1910 the whole of the Tibetan manuscripts from Ch'ien- 
fo-tung were handed over to the India Office Library for final deposit, Dr. Thomas as its Librarian 
charged himself with the arrangements for having them systematically catalogued. These labours, 
commenced by Miss Ridding but mainly effected since 1914 through Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin’s efforts, have now, | understand, been carried to completion. In the Introduction to his 
catalogue, the publication of which may be hoped for in due course, M. de !a Vallée Poussin has 
furnished a valuable synopsis of the chief results arrived at. Meanwhile | feel grateful for the 
notes Dr. Thomas has been kind enough to furnish on the manuscript specimens reproduced in 
Plates CLXXUI, CLXXIV.* 

lt appears reasonable to assume that a great portion, if not the bulk, of the Tibetan manuscripts 
found at Chiien-fo-tung belongs to the period when the region of Tun-huang was under Tibetan 
domination, from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the ninth century a.p. This relatively 
early date justifies the hope that, well-known as most of the texts may be from their being included 
in the Tibetan Canon, the manuscripts will yet furnish materials repaying close study when the 
time comes for textual criticism of the vast Buddhist literature of Tibet. As soon as the mass of 
these manuscripts is duly arranged, comparison with them of the fraginents of Tibetan Buddhist 
texts found at such approximately datable sites as Khadalik, Endere, and the fort of Miran ought 
to prove interesting in more than one respect. 

Another direction, too, may be suggested for research likely to yield useful results. While the 
Tibetan manuscripts in roll form are generally written on paper similar to that of inferior make 
which is used in the Chinese texts and documents of the ninth-tenth century, the material in many 
of the Pothis seemed to me of a different and distinctly better make, recalling paper made from the 
fibres of a Daphne plant, such as the modern paper still manufactured in Nepal, and first found in 
a manuscript excavated by me at Endere.* If microscopical analysis of such paper specimens and 

1 For a specimen of such a mised packet of Péths leaves, ? For a specimen, see Ch. 05, PJ. CLXXILI. 


see Ch. 03, Pl. CLXXIV. * See below, Appendix 1. 
Excluding very numerous duplicates of certain texts. * Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. p. 426. 
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of the method used for their ‘sizing’ were to bear out this impression, a safe criterion would be 
gained for distinguishing manuscripts produced i in Tibet from those of local origin. 

There can be little doubt that, just as the Pothi form prevalent in Tibetan manuscripts is 
directly derived from India, so the use of rolls may be due to the imitation of Chinese models. 
The same appears probable also in the case of those Tibetan manuscripts, not infrequent at Ch'ien- 
fo-tung, which take the form of long narrow booklets made up by the folding of sheets after the 
fashion of block-printed Chinese books or the bellows of a concertina.’ The method seems obviously 
one which may have originated in China thrqugh the adaptation to paper of the arrangement likely 
to have been used in fastening up into book-form the narrow bamboo or wooden slips of the ancient 
Chinese stationery.* 

In a geographical sense nothing, perhaps, illustrates better the variety of cross-currents of 
Buddhist propaganda once meeting at Tun-huang than the fact that, among the manuscripts from 
the Thousand Buddhas’ cave, there have also come to light texts in the language of ancient Sogdiana 
and written in the script which is derived from the Aramaic through the intermediary of the cursive 
form of this writing preserved in our early Sogdian documents. In my collection the Sogdian 
contribution to the old monastic library of Ch'ien-fo-tung is represented by about a dozen manuscripts, 
mostly rolls or fragments of such, but including also some Pothi leaves to be presently mentioned,” 
Ever since the distinctive character of these remains of Sogdian text was recognized in 1910 with 
the help of Sir D. Ross, I was anxious to secure their examination by Professor F. W. K. Miller, 
who first discovered remains of Sogdian language in manuscript fragments of Buddhist, Manichaean, 
and Christian character brought back from Turfan by Professor Grinwedel’s expedition. From the 
photographs transmitted to him of a number of our Sogdian rolls, Professor F. W. K. Muller was 
able to identify two texts, one in the large roll Ch. ci. 001 as containing a Buddhist metaphysical 
treatise, and the other, Ch. 0050, as a portion of the fifth and sixth chapters of the Padmacintamant- 
dhdrant-sttra, of which a version made in a.v. 695-700 is to be found in the Chinese Tripitaka. 
These first results of his searching examination were kindly communicated by him towards the close 
of 1910. 

Fulfilment of the hope subsequently raised of securing from this leading expert a preliminary 
account, and eventually also the complete publication of the above texts, was prevented by 
circumstances evidently due to pressure of other tasks. Therefore arrangements were made in 
1913 with M. Gauthiot, who had meanwhile, by his highly successful labours on the materials 
contained in M. Pelliot’s collection, established his position as an authority of the first rank on 
Sogdian and other Eastern Iranian researches. In 1912 he had already been able to utilize the five 
Pothi leaves of a Sogdian version of the Vessantara Jataka found in our collection * for the masterly 
edition and translation of this text prepared mainly from the more extensive portion of the identical 
Poth? which M. Pelliot’s search had brought to light? In the same year he also published, 
in collaboration with Professor de la Vallée Poussin, the manuscript of the Nifakanthadhdrani, 
Ch. oog2, in Sanskrit with interlinear transcription in Sogdian.’® But the hopes of seeing our other 
texts, too, all mostly Buddhist it seems, elucidated by this highly gifted and devoted collaborator 


© My altention was firs! called to these Tibetan booklets 


* bp a note of Prof. de la Vallée Poussin, who has used for them 


the graphic term of ‘concertina’, Similar booklets are roct 
with also among our Chinese mannscripts from Ch’ien-fo-tung ; 
see e.g. Ch. Nos. 606, 1364. 

* CI. above, pp. 764 sqq: 

* For brief descriptions of the outer features of these 
Sogdian manuscripts, see List below, p. 924. 


" For specirnens of these large leaves written on excellent 
yellowish paper of tbe T'ang period, see Ch. co93. a, b, 
Pl. CLV, 

* Cf, Gauthiot, Une version sogdicnne du Vessantara Jétaka, 
Journal Assat., janvier—(évrier, mai-juin, t9t2, pp. 163-93, 
429-510. 

* Ch IRA.S., 1912, pp. 629 aqq.; also above, p. gr4. 
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were frustrated by the outbreak of the war, and finally destroyed by his lamented death, which took 
place in 1916. 

It is impossible to foresee when and where a competent scholar may be found capable of 
continuing the labours which were so brilliantly begun by M. Gauthiot on the Sogdian texts of 
Chiien-fo-tung. In the meantime it must suffice here to call attention to a point which presents 
a distinct antiquarian interest. The paper and outer appearance of the Sogdian rolls resemble so 
closely that of our Chinese texts of the T'ang period from the cave that local production io Tun- 
huang or the adjoining region suggests itself at least as a possibility. This assumption would well 
agree with what M. Pelliot has been able to prove from historical notices among Chiien-fo-tung 
manuscripts as to the existence of Sogdian colonies in the Lop tract, and probably eastwards also." 
It is, therefore, of importance to note that, according to an observation kindly communicated to me 
by Professor F. W. K. Muller in the autumn of 1910, the Sogdian Buddhist text in the big roll 
Ch. ci, 001 shows distinct evidence of having been either translated from a Chinese version or at 
least prepared with the help of Chinese materials.’* 

We still have briefly to survey those manuscript remains which, though showing different 
scripts, are all in Turkish language. In regard to these it is particularly gratifying to know that 
‘those texts among them which are the most interesting by their contents and writing, and in all 
probability also the oldest, have been fully published and adequately elucidated through the care 
of exceptionally qualified experts. The place of honour may justly be accorded to the remains in 
Turkish ‘Runic’ script, on account of their intrinsic philological value and the fact that it was 
Professor V. Thomsen, the famous decipherer of that script, first discovered in the Orkhon and 
Yenissei inscriptions, who did me the honour of undertaking their publication, The remains are 
few in number; but among them is what in Professor Thomsen’s words ‘must decidedly be 
characterized as the most remarkable, comprehensive, and also best preserved of all the MSS. 
found hitherto written in the Turkish Runic script’.!* 

The little book, Ch. 0033, written on fifty-eight leaves of excellent paper of the T'ang period and 
in a fine calligraphic hand, is complete from beginning to end, including the colophon.'* Its state of 
preservation is perfect, not even the glue which fastens the sheets at the back having loosened. 
The text, as Professor Thomsen's translation and comments show, comprises sixty-five concise 
stories and was composed primarily for the purpose of a divination book (called érg-diéig, * fortune- 
book ', in the text itself). The linguistic interest of the text is great, both ‘on account of the rich 
supply of words contained in it’ and because there is strong internal evidence to prove that, unlike 
most, if not all, early Turkish text fragments in this script so far found, it is not a translation from 
another language. In Professor Thomsen’s opinion most outer and inner criteria speak in favour of 
its being of Manichaean origin, and the great care bestowed on the neat writing, both of text and 
of rubrics, certainly creates this impression. The cyclical date given in the colophon cannot be 
exactly determined; but Professor Thomsen is inclined to assign the manuscript approximately to the 
beginning of the ninth century. In the colophon the scribe names two students, evidently Manichaeans, 
‘staying at the residence (or the college ?) of Taiguntan’, a locality which still awaits identification. 


"CE. Pelliot, Le' Cha tcheow tou tou fou fou hing’, ete., 
Journal Asiat., janvier-février, 1916 pp. 115 sqq. CE also 
above, pp. 306, 327, 654. 

™ With this may be compared M. Gauthiot’s remarks on 
the very close relation existing bewween the Sogdian text of 
the Dirghanatha-silra published by him from a Chiien-fo- 
tung manuscript in the Pelliot collection and the Chincee 
uanslation of the same by I-tsing dating from the beginning of 

um 


the eighth century a.p.; see Gauthiot, Ze Séttra du religieux 
Ongles-longs, Mémaires de la Socitit de Linguistique, 191, 
xvii (reprint), p. 2. 

™ Cf. Thomsen, Dr. Af. A. Stein's mamuscripis in Turkish 
* Runic’ script from Miran and Tun-Awang, J.R.A.S., 1912, 
PP. 190 Bq. 

™“ For the reproduction of four double pages, see 
PL CLX; for two more, /.R.A.S., 1912, Pl. It. 
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A literary character, both in contents and writing, appertains also to the three fragments, 
Ch. 0014, which all belonged to one treatise, evidently of a religious or moral character.) Of 
a different and distinctly curious nature is the apparently complete document Ch. 00183, written 
very plainly, but by an evidently unpractised hand."* In it the writer, probably an officer, ‘ bearing 
the rather high-sounding name of Baghatur Chigshi, pronounces in angry terms his discontent’ with 
the commissariat arrangements made for a certain chief and his followers, ' thirty men of rank and 
consideration‘. Both in wording and in writing the little record conveys a refreshing touch of 
actuality from the times when the Chinese of the Tun-huang oasis had troublesome visitors from 
the Turkish tribes dominating the north and north-east. 

A very valuable Turkish manuscript of a type not otherwise represented in my collection is 
the fine roll Ch. o015, over 14 feet long, written in the Manichaean variety of Estrangelo and 
containing in 338 lines by far the greatest portion of the KAuastuanift, or confession prayer of the 
Manichaeans.” Professor von Lecoq, the distinguished Turcologist, first recognized the character of 
this beautifully clear manuscript, and at my request published it completely, with translation and 
commentary, supplementing from Turfan fragments now at Berlin must of the first two articles, 
which our text lacks out of the total of fifteen." For observations on the particular critical value 
of the manuscript and on the importance of the text itself, previously known to this extent only 
from a Turfan manuscript in the difficult Uigur writing, | may refer to Professor von Lecoq's pages.” 

The discoveries at Turfan sites have furnished abundant reason for the belief that Manichaean 
and Buddhist worship had existed there peaceably side by side among a population which had come 
relatively early under Turkish domination as well as racial influence. Considering how close Uigur 
power was established to Tun-huang, both in the north and in the westernmost marches of Kan-su, 
it can cause no surprise that among all the thousands of Buddhist sacred texts deposited in the cave 
there should have survived also a manuscript relic of Mani's church. The latter is likely enough 
to have had followers among the local colonies from the Central-Asian north and west, just as 
Tun-huang town nowadays, in spite of its thorough Chinese character, has its small settlement of 
Muhammadan traders, carriers, ete., from Turfan, Charkhlik, and other western oases. But there 
can be no longer any doubt that Manichaean propaganda had in T‘ang times secured a firm foothold 
also in China itself. This fact, long suspected from scattered indications, has now been established 
by Chinese Manichaean texts found at Ch'ien-fotung. During his search at the cave M. Pelliot 
had already discovered a fragment of a Chinese treatise: manifestly setting forth points of Manichaean 
doctrine. Subsequently there came to light, among the remains of the walled-up library which had 
found their way to Peking, a Manichaean work in Chinese, first published by Mr. Lo Chén-yu and 
since translated and annotated by MM. Chavannes and Pelliot.*’ Nor has our collection failed to 
yield up a contribution of this kind; for in a well-preserved Chinese roll, resembling a Buddhist 
Sitra text in outer appearance, M. Yabuki in 1916 discovered an extensive treatise which he 
declares to be Manichaean and of considerable importance." 


“Cf. Thomsen, /.R.A.S., 1912, pp. 315 sqq; sre 
PL CLXL 

“ See PL CLKI; cf. Thomsen, /.2.4.S., 1912, pp. 218 
#49. 

© For specimens from the roll, including the colopbon, 
see PL. CLxIL. 

™ See A, von Lecog, Dr. Stein's Turkith Khuastuanif/t 
from Tin-kuang, etc, J.R.A.S., tg, pp. 277-314, with 
plates reproducing the ‘whole of our roll. 

* He points out in pariicular: *Jis excellent state of 
preservation, and the fact of its being written in the clear un- 


equivocal letters of the Manichaean alphabet, render this 
manuscript @ most valuable help to all interested in the study 
of the ancient Turki-h speech ;’ see J.R.A.S.. 1911, P. 277- 

* Cl. BEFE.O,, viii. p. 518 (reprivt Lo Mission Pelliol, 
P. 36). 

" Cf Chavannes-lellint, Un trait’ manichen refrouvé on 
Chine, J. Asiat., novembre-décembre 1911, pp. 499-' 

? Mr. Yabuki refers to this discovery in his preliminary 
Teport (Japanese) Tonto-chihd-shutsu kosha-dutten katselsu 
mokw roku, Tokyo, tgt7; also in his letter of July 27, 1917, 
to me. 
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Tt only remains for us now briefly to notice the literary relics in Turkish language and Uigur 
script that I was able to recover from the above deposit In 1909 Dr. (now Sir) Denison Ross 
expressed the eager wish to undertake the elaboration of these materials. Whatever information 
regarding them can be offered here is derived solely from such notes as he kindly communicated to 
me between 1910-13 in the course of the protracted studies which he devoted to certain of these 
texts. Our Uigur materials consist partly of texts or records, writien on rolls mostly fragmentary 
and some with Chinese text on the obverse, and partly of written books. Of the rolls it is 
impossible to state more at present than that their contents, as far as they are not records, are taken 
from Buddhist religious literature. Of the large roll, Ch. 0013, it is of interest to note that its 
reverse bears some characters in Runic Turkish script, evidence of a relatively early date. Among 
the texts in book-form, which are all in remarkably good preservation, Dr. Ross had recognized 
from the first Ch. xix. oor (Plate CLXIII) as comprising a super-commentary on Sthiramati’s com- 
mentary on Vasubandhu’s 4éAér¢harmakosa, a standard treatise on Buddhist metaphysics, the whole 
apparently translated from Chinese versions. Another portion of the same work is found in the 
booklet, Ch. xix. 002 (Plate CLXIV), making up altogether some 250 folios, With the assistance of 
Professor Stcherbatskoi, Dr. Ross devoted assiduous labours at Calcutta to the preparation of an 
edition of this treatise which, it is hoped, he may yet be able to publish. Of mixed contents is 
apparently the booklet Ch. xxvii. 002 (Plate CLXIV). In all the above, Chinese terms and phrases 
appear frequently interspersed among the Uigur text 

The peculiar type of the writing, closely resembling that used for Mongolian, and the thin 
paper of these books, unlike any found in other manuscripts from the cave, seemed from the first 
to suggest a later date. But the problem here implied first assumed a definite form when Dr, (now 
Sir D.) Ross, while at Work in 1912 on another boukiet, Ch. xix. co3 (Plate CLXV), discovered in its 
colophon a date which he believes to correspond to the year A.D. 1350." | have already had occasion 
to refer to the circumstances explaining the apparent discrepancy between the relatively late origin thus 
made likely for our Uigur books and the date which the mass of concordant archaeological evidence 
obliges us to assume for the closing-up of the cave."' In full accord with the view taken by 
M. Pelliot and communicated by him to Dr. Ross,** I sec strong reasons for the belief that these 
books, so different in make-up and type of writing from other Uigur relics in our respective col- 
lections, do not belong to the originally discovered hoard, but were obtained by Wang Tao-shih 
when he cleared most of the small grottoes of the northern group [fully half a mile off. These 
undoubtedly belong to the Mongol period, and in two of them, still untouched, M. Pelliot himself 
subsequently brought to light manuscript and print fragments clearly dating from the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries.” I may specially note in conclusion that those Uigur texts in book-form were 
found by me not embedded in regular manuscript packets like the rolls, but lying open to view on 
the top of loose miscellaneous bundles. 


® For specimens of Uigur rolls and books, see Pl. CLXIV, ™ [For Dr. Haneda’s confirmalory reading, see Add. ¢ 


CLXV. 11 is hoped that it may be possible hereafter to secure Corr.) 

from Sir D, Ross’s competent hand brief notes on these texts ™ Cf. above, p 828 5q. 

and fragments, of which the Descriptive List gives merely ” Cf. Ross, The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, J.R.A.S., 
a rough inventory ; for rolls, cf. Ch. 0013, 13. a, 00282-4, 1913, pp. 434 8qq. 


0287-8, 00290-1 ; lvili. ora. a-f. . © Cf. Pelliot, BE.FE.O., viii. P 529, note t. 
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Secnon VI—LIST OF SOGDIAN AND TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS FROM 
: CH'IEN-FO-TUNG 


. 1. SOGDIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


Ch. ooso. Part of Sogdian MS. roll, on thick brownish 
paper. Obp. 77 I). Sogdian, with ruled lines and margins 
as for Chin. Sitra; black, regular hand, good condition ; 
coniaing the Padmaciniamam-dhdragi. Rev. 62 cols. 
Chin., black with red punctuations. a’ 11” x ro”. 

Ch. oogs. Bilingual MS. roll (Brahmi and Sogdian), 
containing last part of the Vilakanshadhdrani; see Hoernle, 
Appendix ¥, and De Ja Vallée Poussin and Gauthiol, 
JRAS., 1912, p. 639 3qq- 

Ch. 009g. a. Fr. of Sogdian MS.; four long narrow 
fols. and a half, numbered respectively 8, £3, 14, 20, and 
4; stiff deep yellow crackly paper, written on cach side. 
Clear black writing in excellent condition; contains 
@ version of the Vessenfara Jdtako. See Gauthiot, 
Journal Astatique, 1912, pp. 163 and 429. Complete Jol. 
63" x54". Pl. CLVIIL 

Ch. ooga. b. Fr. of Sogdian MS.; one fol., long, 
narrow, and on brownish paper of the same kind as 
Ch. 0093. a, Written on each side in clear black hand, 
but writing heavier and lines more closely set than in the 
preceding. Page no. attop. rt’ 63°% 53". Pl, CLVEI. 

Ch, ooo8s. Fr. of Sogdian MS. roll, on thick sof 
yellowish paper, Obv. part of Chin. Buddhist Sitra. Rev. 
Sogdian letter in tg Il. large clear writing, somewhat 
faded but thoroughly legible ; 4 II. Sogdian also on obv., 
over Chin, 1/6" tog*. 

Ch.’ 00286. Sogdian MS., on coarse whitish paper 
ehowlng ‘laid’ marks. dz. letter in as Il. Sogdian, clear 
black writing. ev, parts of 3 Il. 1’ 4§* x 11g’, 

Ch. ooa8g. Fr. of Sogdian MS.,on flimsy greyish mu! 
berry-bark (?) paper. Odv. to IL heavy black writing. Rev. 
blank. 9” (incomplete) x 104’. 


Ch. 00334. Fr. of Sogdian MS. roll, on thick brownish 
paper. Odv. part of Chin. Buddhist Sitra. Rev. 14 Il, 
Sogdian, some incomplete; large clear writing, less 
regular than in some of Wie other manuscripts. 9§” (gr. 
length) x 104". 


Ch, oogg5. Fr. of Sogdian MS. roll, on thick brownish 
Paper, discoloured. Oév. part of Chin, Buddhist Siua, 
Rev. g Il. (fragmentary) Sogdian, large clear, somewhat 
irregular hand. 163° x 53° (gr. length). 

Ch. oog4g. Fr. of Sogdian MS., on flimsy grey mulberry- 
bark (?) paper. Ode. 16 Il. Sogdian, heavy black, regular 
hand. Rev. 5 chars. Chin. Good condition. 10$" (in- 
complete) x 113”. 


Ch, 00352. Part of Sogdian MS. roll, incomplete cach 
end, on thick light buff paper; good condition. Odr. 
208 Il. Sogdian, clear black regular writing between ruled 
lines and margins; contains the Vimalakirtinirdela. Rev. 
covered with close-set ll. Chin. 9’ 7” 104”. 


Ch. oogsg. Part of Sogdian MS. roll, on somewhat 
crackly yellowish paper; good condition. Obv. agq Il. 
Sogdian, clear black regulor writing between ruled lines 
and margins Xev. al one end, at Il, large and 9 
(fragmentary) Il. small, Chin, 1a’x 10", 


Ch. 00954. Fr. of Sogdian MS, roll, thick brownish 
paper. Obv. ag Il. writing, clear, black. ro. blank, 
Good condition. 1’ 4" x 93”. 

Ch. cl. cor, Sogdian MS. roll (incomplete each end), on 
thick yellow paper; goodcondition. br. 402 IL Sogdian, 
clear black regolar writing between ruled cols, and margins ; 
contains Buddhiet metaphysical text. ev. at one end, 
two separate IL Sogdian and one |. Chin. 7’ 3” 10". 


IL RUNIC-TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS 


Ch, com. a-f Six frs, of Runic Torkish MS., 
on thick light buff paper. 4 and ¢, ande and / join. 
‘Writing on each, clean, regular, and perfectly preserved ; 
written on guide-lines between margins like Chin. Satra. 
Obv, (a) v4 IL Turkish (3 I. fragmentary); (6+) 7 I. 
fragmentary ; (¢) § ll. fragmentary ; (¢/) 5 Ul. fragmentary ; 
smudged with ink powder, but legible. Contents of 
a religious or philosophical nature. Aev.—on all frs., and 
between Turkish 1. on obv.—Chin. chars of later dale. 
See Thomsen, /R-A.S., 1912, p. aig. Gr. fr. (a) 134" 
wrap’. PL CLXxL 


Ch. oogg. Ranic-Tarkich MS. book ; complete and in 
excellent condition. Consists of 58 leaves strong brownish 
paper; each two leavea formed of one small sheet doubled, 


and pasted (not sewn) at back No cover or pagination. 
Turkish text begins on rev. of fifth leaf(p. #) and Gnishes on 
obv. of fifty-seventh leaf (p. 104) in red-ink posiscript or 
colophon. Initial five leaves, and final three leaves, 
originally blank, covered with Chin. writing encroaching on 
Turkish text. The latter is written with extreme regularity 
and oeatness in black, with red punctuation; and is 
arranged in 65 paragraphs, distinguished by a species of 
numbering in groups of small circles, and containing each 
a short slory or description. Apparently a book for 
explaining omens. See Thomsen, /.2.A.S., 1913, pp. 190 


The Chin. text contains Buddhiet verses on the life of 
Sakyamuni (before the Turklsh text), aod on the ‘ boat’ 
for sons of Buddha (after the Turkish text), boat being 


Sec. vi] 


metaphorical for Prajad-paramita. 
Pl. CLX. 


(Fol) 53° x 34". 


Ch. oogg. Fr. of Runic-Turkish MS., on light buff 
paper. Qév, remains of a Il. only, both incomplete. Rev. 
blank = 74’ (gr, m.) 13’. 
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Ch. cor8g. MS. In Runie-Turkish, on thick brownish 
paper; good condition. Obv. Tib. Buddhist text (?). Rev. 
in R.upper comer, letter in rall., Turkish; contains account 
of arrangements for military staf, and complaints about 
commissariat, by officer (?) Baghatur Chigshi. Sze 
Thomsen, /.R.A.S., 1912, p. 18. 173” 9h". PL CLXL 


Ill. TURKISH MANICHAEAN TEXT. 


Ch. oo15. Turkish Manichaean roll, on stout brownish 
paper somewhat polished on surface; with wooden roller. 
Writing black, clear, and regular, with punctuation in black 


Iv. UIGUR 


Ch, oo1g. Uigur MS, roll; brownish paper; 466 ll. thick 
black writing ; good condition, except at beginning which 
is incomplete. Contains Buddhist Satra entitled Sasa 
JSUkmurA (?) bigaldk arvi¥. On rev. a few chars. of Runic- 
Turkish. 24° gh” x 103”. 


Ch. oo1g. a. Fr. of Uigur MS., on coarse light brown 
paper, foundin Ch. 0013. Inser. in large ill-formed hand 
with fr. (12 Il.) of dhdrani, 7h” x 114". 


Ch. ooa6a. Fr. of Chin.-Uigur MS. roll, on firm 
yellowish paper. Odv. part of Chin. Prajria-pdramila, Rev. 
ag Il. Vigur in three groups ; different hands but all large 
scrawling, and one |.Chin. Seems to refer to presentation 
by writer of white and scarlet shawls to some institution in 
the town of BUkU(?). 2’ t4"x 10%. 


Ch, ooa82. a. Fr. of Ulgur MS., on soft pale grey paper. 
On one side part of g, on the other part of 3 ll. Uigur; 
large heavy writing of blotted appearance. Relates to 
white and scarlet shawls like the preceding. 7° x 113”. 


Ch. 00283. Fr. of Chin.-Ulgur MS. roll, on solt yellowish 
paper, Obdv. part of Chin. Vajracchedita, Rev. 14 Il 
Uigur in three groups; containing phrases such as gué/ug 
angrim in a large ill-formed hand, having the appearance 
of writing exercises by a beginner. First 1. seems to read: 
Jaki ilik wighur ya(n). 1" 6" x 93". 

Ch. coa84. Fr. of Ulgur MS., on pale-grey paper like 
Ch, co1g.a Obv. 13 I, rev. 6 IL, Uigur in large thick 
hand. 83” x 11§”. 


Ch. o0987. Fr, of Chin.-Uigur MS. ; firm brownish 
paper. Obv, part of Chin. Vimalakirti-sitra, and one |. 
Uigur along top. Rev. 27 Il. Uigur in heavy, and one |. 
in light, hand; containing invocation to the Triratna, 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, etc., repeated twice. Perhaps 
a wriling exercise. Some holes, but condition otherwise 
good. 17 4h" x 1049”. 

Ch. 00288. Fr. of Uigur MS., on thick brown paper. 
Tom at edges and patched in antiquity. dz. parts of 19 
I Uigur (5 in red, much faded; remainder in black). 
Rev. 20 It, black; even writing. Red Il. contain title of 
Sitra, SukbAvativyha (?), 117 8°. 

Ch. ooago. Fr. of Chin.-Ulgur MS., sof yellowish 
Paper. Obv. part of Chin, Vajracchedikd. Rev. 4 MW. 


outlined red. Contains confession-prayer of Manichaean 
Auditores. See von Lecoq, /.2.4.5S.. 1911, pp. 277 84q- 
14’ 67x 4". Pl. CLXIL 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Uigur across whole roll,and 3 short UJ. in one comer. 
Large heavy writing. The second note speaks of the 
Tark sav or Turkish language. 9” x10". 


Ch. ooagt. Fr. of Uigur MS.; thick brownish paper, 
incomplete all sides; parts of cx Ul. Uigur in regular 
band on each side, from ty. of Jataka. One sentence says: 
‘The Khan's son entered the sea.’ 7° x 6". 


Ch. xix. co. Ulgur MS. book; of thin light buff paper 
(each page double), sewn, with pasted paper cover. On obv. 
of cover, one }. Chin. and a few scattered chars. Chin. 
Contains: (i) Commentary on Sthiramati’s commentary 
on the Adsidharmakofa of Vasubandhu; 149 numbered 
leaves (Chinese numerals) ; (ii) 15 leaves, new pagination ; 
various comments including passages from the Saddsarma- 
pundarika, with Chinese colophon and seal. Two blank 
leaves atend. Uigur inscr. on inside of cover, beginning 
and end ; and Chin. chars. and seal on top of leaves as shut. 
Good condition. Size of leaf 6§" x 49” to 5°. P). CLXIIL 


Ch. xix. 002. Ulgur MS. book; on thin paper, leaves 
double, sewn; incomplete and without cover. Contains 
continuation of the super-commentary on the AdAidharma- 
ofa; leaves numbered ag-10g (Chinese numerals). 
Good condition. 74” 53". Pl. CLXIV, 


Ch. xix. 00g. Uigur MS, book ; thick buff paper, sewn, 
incomplete and no cover; 63 leaves, unnumbered. Fols. 
1-58 ingcr. in small band, with inch margin left at top and 
bottom and outer edge of page, butnot ruled. Fols. 59-63 
in larger hand, with no margins. Pp. 46a and 6 contain 
interesting colophon with date corresponding lo 1450 A.D. ; 
see J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 81,434. [CE also below, Add. J 
Corr.) Good condition. 53°53". Pl. CLXV. 


Ch. xxvii. oo2. Uigur MS. book; of thick light buff 
paper, sewn, no cover; 38 leaves, unnumbered; inch 
margin ruled al top and bottom of page. Scattered lines 
only of Uigur on outside page, beginning and end. Inside: 
mixed contents, including poetry. 7$"x5§’. Pl. CLXIV. 


Ch. Ivill. cox. a-f. Six fre. of Ulgur (?) MS., on 
smooth light buff paper; belonging to same manuscript. 
Show on ody. respectively 12, 11, 6, 7, 7, and 6 Il. regular 
black clear writing. Rev. blank. Ge. Ir. (a) 64” « 5”. 
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CHAPTER XXV_ 


CAVE-TEMPLES AND ANTIQUES OF THE THOUSAND 
BUDDHAS 
Section |-—-DECORATIVE ART IN SOME CH'IEN-FO-TUNG SHRINES 


It was only after my immediate labours at the great hoard of the hidden chapel had ended 
that I was able to turn my attention to a closer examination of at least some of the other cave- 


“templcs and of their mural paintings. A description of the observations made in them may hence 


serve as a fit conclusion also to the account of my work at Chiien-fo-tung and of the relics I was 
able to carry away. 

The general account I have given in Chapter XXI of the site and its great array of cave-temples 
would alone suffice to explain why it was impossible for me to attempt anything like a detailed 
survey of these hundreds of rock-cut shrines. Quite apart from the very limited time which regard 
for the summer programme of geographical exploration in the Nan-shan ranges left available to me, 
I realized fully that for a task of this magnitude special qualifications would have been needed, as 
well as technical help such as I did not command. Without Sinologue knowledge and sufficient 
familiarity with Buddhist iconography as developed in China I could not hope to secure proper 
guidance to the interpretation of all this vast display of wall-paintings, and still less to find clues for 
determining their chronological sequence and that of the shrines they adorned. At the same time 
I sadly lacked the technical experience and trained help needed for obtaining, within reasonable 
time limits, photographic reproductions of all the more notable paintings and sculptures and for 
gaining access to those grottoes which, high up on the cliff, could not be safely approached without 
special arrangements.’ 

These considerations will explain why I felt obliged to limit my examination to a certain 
number of cave-shrines which by their arrangement and decoration might serve as typical specimens. 
In their case, too, special difficulties were often encountered owing to the bad conditions of lighting. 
Only during certain hours of the morning could adequate light be obtained for particular portions 
of the painted surfaces of the walls. Even then work was often seriously interfered with by the 
dust haze due to the violent gales which used to blow up the desert valley from the north or north- 
east, recurring at that season at frequent intervals. Thus it cost no small amount of time and 
effort to secure the photographic negatives upon which I had to rely mainly for some record of the 
chief characteristic schemes of mural decoration to be found in the caves. 

I was well aware that these photographs, of which a selection is reproduced in Figs. 200-36, 
would by themselves be wholly inadequate for a proper study of the varied aspects of Buddhist 
pictorial art as displayed on the rock-cut walls of the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang. For 
conveying some impression of its colour effects, often exquisite and always harmonious in the older 
frescoes, and constituting one of their chief charms, I had no means at all. Fortunately I knew 
that these fine paintings, all excepting one shrine executed in tempera, were reasonably safe from 

" I may note here that throughout my slay at Ch'ien-fo- been premonitory symptoms of the fell disease which caused 


tung both the Surveyor and Naik Ram Singh were ailing, the bis blindness a year later, and lo which he Goally succumbed, 
latter from what ead experience enbsequenily proved to have ‘See below, chap. xxxm sec. i 
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gaz. STUCCO IMAGES OF LATE DATE REPRESENTING HSUAN-TSANG AS ARHAT WITH ATTENDANTS, 
IN CELLA OF CAVE XIV, CH'IEN-FO-TUNG 











228. RENOVATED STUCCO IMAGES IN ALCOVE OF CELLA IN CAVE N, CH'IEN-FO-TUNG. 
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destruction, whether of the wanton vandal type or of the equally mischievous sort which modern 
exploitation, for the benefit of collectors or museums, has tended to develop elsewhere." There 
was comfort, too, in the hope that their detailed study on the spot by qualified experts was not 
likely to be long delayed. It is a source of special gratification to me that this hope has been 
realized early. Within a year of my visit came Professor Pelliot's prolonged stay. It enabled that 
brilliant Sinologue not only to devote careful study to the manifold epigraphic materials in the form 
of dedicatory or explanatory inscriptions, cartouches, etc., inserted in the wall-paintings, which help 
to determine the subjects represented or along with the abundant sgraffiti to settle the date of the 
temples, but to secure also an adequate collection of photographs through qualified professional 
help.“ Some months after my second visit to the site, in 1914, I had the great satisfaction to learn 
that Professor Serge d’Oldenbourg, one of the leading authorities on Buddhist art and iconography, 
had made the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang the objective for a special expedition organized 
under the auspices of the Russian Academy of Sciences and comprising the requisite staff of artistic 
and technical assistants. , 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the materials brought back by MM, Pelliot and Description 
d'Oldenbourg will not suffer more delay than is implied by present conditions. This hope and ae ealee 
a knowledge of the abundance of those materials furnish an additional reason for strictly limiting shrines, 
my present account to a description of the particular shrines which my photographs and plans may 
suffice to illustrate. Nor shall I attempt in their case to deal with general features the right 
explanation of which might presuppose close acquaintance with the rest of the local shrines or with 
other Chinese Buddhist sites also, such as Yun-kang or Lung-mén. In recording my observations 
and explanations as far as they go I shall for convenience’s sake follow the order from north to 
south, in which the caves examined by me were numbercd.* 

The cave-temple, Ch. 1, which had sheltered the great hoard, and which for that reason may Cave-temple 
fitly take the first place, is in respect of its ground-plan (Plate 43) certainly the largest of the existing Ch Re 
shrines, but by no means the most ornate in its mural decoration. It consists in its old portion of . 
acella 54 feet deep and 46 feet wide, approached bya porch having a width of about 14 feet. 
Fig. 200 shows the north side of both, together with the entrance which gives access to the 
formerly walled-up chapel. The antechapel, once probably rock-carved, was found completely 
decayed by Wang Tao-shih, who replaced it by a modern structure of timber and brickwork. His 
work, too, are the hideous stucco sculptures, over lifesize, which now occupy the large image 
platform: a Buddha seated on a separate high base, flanked on each side by a monkish disciple, 
two Bodhisattvas, and a Lokapala. Though the statues are quite modern, there is reason to 
believe that portions of the bases are old and the grouping of the figures that originally intended 
for these bases. Old, too, are the elaborately decorated halo and vesica in coloured stucco relievo 


Subsequent 
detailed 
mudy of 
frescoes. 


* Apan from any protection that continued worship and 
local superstition may offer, account must be taken also of 
the important fact that owing to the very unequal surface 
which the pelibles, etc., embedded in the conglomerate of the 
rock walle present, and to the exceptional bardness and ¢co- 
hesion of the plaster placed over it to serve as a substratum 
for the wall-paintings, all in tempera, removal of detached 
portions of the latter is practicelly impossible. ‘ Fresco- 
cutting’ operations, such as can be carried out with success 
and relative ease at Turfin and other Turkesuin sites, would 
yield at Chiien-fo-tung only small shattered fragments of 
brittle coloured plaster. 

T had a visible demonstration of this difficully—and of the 


protection it luckily affords—on my second visit to the site, 
1 found that in the noble wall-painting which adome the 
westem side of the porch leading into the cave-temple, 
Ch. yur (Fig. 226), the head of one of the flying attendants 
by the side of the Buddha's car, intact in 1907, lad been 
chiselled around by a subsequent visitor, undoubtedly for the 
purpose of removal. An examination of the broad cutting 
effected showed plainly why the attempt had failed. 

™ [See now Pelliot, Les grottes de Touen-houang, 11930), 
reproducing the first series of a large collection of fine 
photographs taken by the late M. Charles Nouette.} 

* The position of these particular caves is duly marked in 
the site plan, Pl. 42. 
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which, together with a richly painted canopy higher up, cover the screen spared from the rock at the 
back of the large Buddha image. The passage cut through the rock behind this image is a regular 
feature in all the larger Ch'ien-fo-tung cellas and necessitated by the ‘ Pradaksina'. The mural decora- 
tion of the cella is of an unusually simple design. It consists, on the vertical wall surfaces, of 
a diaper of small seated Buddha figures, in different coloured robes, painted on a background of light 
greenish-blue which prevails in other cellas also. No doubt, the outlines were here, as elsewhere 
in such cases, produced by means of stencils. Above them a row of broad-pointed streamers, 
banging from a gaily painted floral border, serves as a frieze for the frescoed walls. The sides of 
the truncated cone which forms the ceiling are painted with a floral pattern of obviously textile 
origin, showing large repeating rosettes with stylized foliage filling the interspaces.‘ 

Of a more interesting character is the decorative scheme of the side walls of the porch. It 
shows a procession of over life-size Bodhisattvas carrying offerings and moving towards the cella, 
Each has an elaborate tasselled canopy hanging above his head, while graceful tracery with lotus 
flowers fills the spaces intervening between the Bodhisattvas. This scheme was evidently 
a favourite one for adorning the porches of large cellas, and is seen in better preservation else- 
where. Browns and pale blues or greens are the prevailing colours in the garments. From the 
way in which this decoration is extended close to the edge of the chapel entrance I was inclined to 
believe that it might have been executed after the chapel with its sacred deposit had been walled 
up. This would furnish an approximate date for the wall-painting of the porch. But it must be 
remembered that the intention obviously was to hide the place of deposit, and that the reproduction 
of a familiar decorative scheme dating a few centuries earlier over the surface of the newly added 
walls would not have offered serious difficulties to the local painters, who in Sung times were still 
capable of good work. 

In a group of grottoes adjoining Ch. 1 to the north and carved into the cliff on a higher level 
(Fig. 193) there is a large cella, Ch. 11, which in spite of being much injured is of interest as having 
completely escaped restoration. The cella, 38 feet square, retains, as the plan shows (Plate 43), 
a large platform for statues; but of these only the central image of a seated Buddha partially 
survives with broken lotus bases for four minor figures on either side. As seen in Fig. 201, the 
Buddha statue has lost its head completely except for the wooden core, and also most of the arms. 
But the rest of the well-draped figure is in fair preservation and shows traces of gilding on the 
purple robe. The halo and vesica executed in low relief display, in double bands excellently 
designed, tracery in light green over purple. Within the inner band in the vesica are seen small 
Buddhas seated on open lotuses poised over graceful stems, oth halo and vesica are edged with 
borders of fine flame scrolls, alternately green and purple. We find equal freedom and grace in the 
painted designs of the base and the canopy, the latter showing in its extant portion cloud scrolls 
surmounted by large chrysanthemum-like flowers, such as appear also in some of the large Paradise 
paintings above discussed.* Very skilful, too, in their bold drawing and colouring are the figures of 
two haloed disciples shown standing by the side of the Buddha, the elderly one in monk's garb on 
the right evidently representing Kasyapa. 

The tempera paintings once covering the cella walls throughout have suffered very badly, the 
plaster having been effaced or completely broken in most places. But on the south wall three out 
of the four large panels into which the frescoed surface was once divided still remain for the most 
part. Rising above a painted dado, six feet high, with figures of worshipping monks and nuns, the 

‘For a patiern closely resembling, eee the textile * See Ch. vir, Fig. 214; Ch. wx, Fig. 225. 


Ch. 0076, Pi. CX1; also p. 906 above, and the decoration of * See above, pp. 884 sqq.; and especially Ch. lili, 001, 
the ceiling in Ch. 1x, Fig. aa5. Thousand , Pl. X. 
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remaining panels show Sukhavati scenes closely resembling in all details those in the main group 
of our Western Paradise paintings.’ Thus in one of the panels (Fig. 206) we see the lower portion 
of an elaborately arranged divine assembly, grouped around two platforms which are occupied by 
celestial dancers and musicians, while newly re-born souls in the form of babes disport themselves 
by their side. In the panel reproduced in Fig. 202 we find the foreground filled with a mass of 
small detached scenes, all painted in secular Chinese style and, no doubt, like the corresponding 
class of scenes in the side panels of our large Paradise pictures, representing incidents of some 
Jataka story. The inscribed cartouches are obviously intended to interpret the story. The close 
agreement in style and arrangement between those pictures and the [resco panels makes it probable 
that the wall paintings as well as the sculptural remains in this cave go back to T'ang times. 

The small shrine Ch. 11. a, immediately adjoining Ch. 11 on the north and containing a cella 
less than 9 feet square, is remarkable for its wall-paintings, which are executed in true fresco and 
in a style strikingly different from that which I have observed elsewhere on the walls of Ch'ien-fo- 
tung cave-temples. The photographs reproduced in Figs. 203-5 will illustrate this difference better 
than any description, even though they cannot convey the delicacy of the outlines and still less the 
harmonious blending of soft tints. The chief frescoes occupy the south and north walls of the 
little cella, the entrance being from the east, and the west side occupied by an alcove containing 
a modern unfinished relievo group. The fresco panel on the south (Fig. 204) shows the figure of 
a Thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara, treated in the typical form of a Chinese 'Goddess of Mercy’ 
and surmounted by a Dhydni-buddha. At its feet are seen kneeling two haloed worshippers, both 
dressed in flowing gilt-edged robes, Above them stand two more haloed figures, perhaps meant to 
represent Bodhisattvas, in rich costumes and with very elaborate coiffures. The corners above 
them are filled on either side by an exquisitely drawn Apsaras or Gandharvi (Fig. 203), shown 
floating on cloud scrolls with her dark red and green scarves fluttering in graceful curves behind to 
indicate rapid movement. Nowhere else in the Ch'ien-fo-tung wall-paintings do we meet with such 
verve and freedom as these Apsaras figures and the corresponding ones on the south wall display. 

The fresco on the north wall (Fig. 205) is a close pendent. A similar Thousand-armed Kuan- 
yin figure, but here also carrying a flask, occupies the centre. Two haloed worshippers, the one on 
the right bearded, stand on either side in the middle, while two grotesque figures, resembling 
Vajrapanis with their muscular exaggeration and violent movement, appear in the bottom corners. 
The panels on either side of the entrance and alcove are filled with richly draped haloed figures in 
varying attitudes, of which Fig. 203 shows the one in the south-west corner. Within the alcove 
are painted two more Bodhisattvas, while the background behind the main image no longer 
remaining is decorated with graceful hamboo foliage painted in white on dark red. The coffred 
ceiling shows on similar dark-red ground a carefully executed diaper with white and black flowers 
and scrolls, It is possible to trace points of contact between the style observed in these fine 
frescoes and certain of our best silk paintings from the hoard. But I cannot attempt to follow up 
this relation or to seek for the phase of Chinese religious painting with which the style of these 
frescoes may seem specially connected. So much, however, is clear that the artist who adorned 
this small grotto must have stood, in skill and inherited training, far above the local schoo! of 
painter-decorators to whom we owe most of the mural paintings [ am able to deal with here. 

Proceeding south of Ch. 1 and passing the deep grotto Ch. in, which contains a colossal stucco 
image of Buddha entering Nirvana behind a central rock mass (Plate 43), we come to the small shrine 
Ch. it. a, measuring 19 feet square without the alcove on the west which faces the entrance. The 
stucco images placed here (Fig. 207), comprising a seated Buddha with the right hand raised in the 

7 Cf. above, pp. 883 5qq- 
um 6 c 
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abhaya-mudré and on either side of him a monkish disciple, a Bodhisattva and a Lokapila, are old 
in their lower portions, while the heads and most of the figures from the waist upwards are modern 
restorations. Old, too, are the gilt-edged halo and nimbus in low relief behind the Buddha, with 
dark-green foliage over brown ground. The wall-paintings in the alcove, darkened by incense 
smoke, include on the ceiling a scene which shows the Buddha teaching in a grove surrounded by 
celestial attendants, Pale greens and blues prevail in the colour-schemes of this and the small 
shrines next mentioned. A diaper of roughly stencilled small Buddha figures covers the ceiling of 
Ch. 111, a, as well as most space on the side walls. The centre, however, of these is occupied by 
a painted panel nearly 7 feet wide, representing the Westem Paradise. The panel on the north 
wall (Fig. 209) is a composition closely resembling in arrangement and style the Sukhavati picture 
on silk, Ch. xlvii. oo1,* but with the addition of a celestial dance at its foot. 

Decoration Ch. 1, another smal] shrine, with a cella 15 feet 10 inches long and 13 feet 3 inches wide 

of shrines and a group of partially old stucco images in an alcove (Fig. 208), is decorated in much the same 

Cec style as Ch. mt. a. The side walls contain each a large painted panel showing Sukhavati scenes. 
That on the north wall, with a width of 8 feet (Fig. 210), is a typical representation of Amitabha’s 
Paradise, as seen in a large group of our silk paintings.» Comparison with these makes it easy to 
recognize in the scenes filling the side panels the story of King Ajatagatru and the Meditations of 
Queen Vaidehi taken from the A mitayurdhyana-sitra.° The photographs in Figs. 211, 212 show 
the alcoves, or image recesses, of two more grottoes, Ch. v, vi, which agree in general arrangement 
with those last described." In Ch. 1v little survives of the original statuary beyond the raised 
lotus seat of the central Buddha and the bases of four attendants on each side; but the fine cloud 
scrolls filling the spaces between the flame-bordered haloes and the gracefully designed festoons of 
lotuses on either side of the alcove opening may be mentioned. The diaper covering the whole of 
the cella walls is identical with that in Ch. 1, showing stencilled rows of seated Buddhas, dark brown 
with white drapery over a light green ground. Both here and in Ch. vi we meet in the ornamented 
borders, etc., with floral patterns which have a close resemblance to the designs preserved for us in 
figured or printed silks from the walled-up chapel, In Ch. v1 each of the side walls is decorated 
mainly with a large panel representing a Western Paradise in simplified form, with legendary scenes 
on the margins (Fig. 231). 

Cella and The cave-temple Ch. vi, as the plan (Plate 44) shows, has a relatively large cella, about 

ee tape 38 feet square, approached through a porch which owing to its length, some 27 feet, badly interferes 

Ch. vn. with its lighting. The horseshoe-shaped altar platform is now occupied by three colossal Buddha 
statues seated in European fashion and flanked each by a pair of attendant figures, The images 
are all of clumsy modelling and seemed even in their lower portions to date from some later 
restoration, The painted decoration of the rock-carved screen behind looked like an inferior 
imitation of that occupying the same place in Ch. 11. The wall-paintings of the cella resemble in 
subjects and style those of Ch. viir to be described presently, but appeared to me distinctly less careful 
in execution and later. On the north and south walls they comprise four large panels with 
Sukhavati representations, which texts conspicuously inscribed in the centre are intended to explain. 
Rows of Bodhisattvas marching in procession and similar to those decorating the porch are depicted 
on most of the dado, while elsewhere narrow panels, badly faded, show what evidently are Jataka 
stories. The west wall is occupied by a large painted composition (Fig. 213) identical in its 
legendary subject with that which covers the corresponding space in the cave Ch. xvi. The walls 


" Cf. above, p. 883; also Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XI. "Cf. below, Deseriplive List, Ch. 0051. 
* CI. above, pp. 885 sqq., and for illustrations, Ch. 00216, ™ For ground plans, see Pl. 44 
Ch, Iviii. oot in PI. VIL, XXX of Thousand Buddhas. 
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of the porch are decorated on either side with an imposing procession of over life-size Bodhisattvas, 
drawn in vigorous outline and carrying offerings. The brown under-garments with the pale blue 
Safghati and light green stoles make up a fine colour-scheme, and there is impressive dignity in 
the long array of divine figures. Their rich ornaments are shown in low relief and_set off with 
gilding on the edges. An elaborate floral diaper in brighter colours adorns the ceiling of the porch, 
while that of the cella is covered with a profusion of scenes difficult to make out in detail but 
apparently representing legends. 7 

Ch. viit is a cave-temple but little smaller in size than Ch. 1 and situated near the middle of the 
main group of grottoes. In wealth and variety of its mural paintings it stands foremost among the 
shrines examined, and merits closer description all the more as it is possible to illustrate its decora- 
tion by an adequate number of photographs." As seen in Fig. 218, the statues once occupying the 
large horseshoe-shaped platform of the cella have disappeared completely except for scant traces of 
their bases, while the wall-paintings of the cella have survived for the most part in perfect preser- 
vation except here and there at the foot of the dado. In front of what was the base of the 
principal image in the centre there rises now a small StOpa, roughly built of clay but curious as 
showing correctly the three-fold square base and spherical dome typical of old Central-Asian Stipas. 
The west side of the image platform is backed in the centre by a massive screen spared from the 
rock and expanding at the top, on a level with the cornice of the cella walls, into the shape of a high 
double cantilever. The face of the screen proper is painted with rows of colossal Bodhisattvas 
grouped in worshipping attitude on either side of what must have been the central image, while 
above there is shown an elaborate canopy surrounded by big chrysanthemum-like flowers. That 
the image in front of this screen must have been a Garuda or a divine figure borne by a bird is 
suggested by the remains of a colossal tail in low relievo seen rising between the two Bodhisattva 
groups, as well as by the stucco fragment of a colossal bird’s foot with claws which I found placed 
on the top of the little Stapa dome. Along the sides of the platform could be traced remains of 
bases for attendant images, four each on the north and south. The platform still retains its old 
decoration in painted plaster relievo and rises in two receding stories to 1 foot 8 inches and 3 feet 
respectively, In front of it a roughly built modern altar serves for offerings of incense, ete. 

The ceiling of the cella rises in the shape of a truncated cone towards the coffer-like centre of 
the roofing, formed by two receding courses with three more added below in the shape of cornices 
painted in perspective. The decoration of two of these painted courses, consisting of closely set 
medallions with Buddha figures and of an elaborate valance, is visible in Fig. 218. The true 
receding courses or mouldings are decorated with floral scrolls, and the coffer in the centre, about 
§ feet square, with a large rosette surrounded by a flower diaper. The sloping sides of the ceiling 
are covered with stencilled rows of seated Buddha figures, each of the four sides except the one 
partially covered by the screen containing in the centre an oblong central picture in which a Buddha 
is seated between two Bodhisattvas. The four corners at the foot of the ceiling are hollowed out 
into elliptical squinches, each of which is occupied by the well-painted colossal figure of a Lokapila 
in full panoply with his attendants (Fig. 219). 

The paintings of the cella walls, to which we may turn next, comprise, besides a dado to be 
described presently, two large compositions (ii, xv) on either side of the entrance ; five panels, each 
9 feet 2 inches wide on both the south and north walls (iii-vii, x-xiv) ; and one continuous fresco 
covering the whole west wall, 43 feet long, and passing behind the screen also (viii, ix). The 
panel ii, of which only the lowest portion is seen in Fig. 216, shows in the centre a halocd figure 

"7 In the ground plan, Pl. 44, the position of the main small Roman numerals, i, ii, elc., starting from the south side 
panels into which the vall-paintings are divided is marked by of the porch. 
6c2 
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seated on a carpeted platform and backed by a crowd of worshipping saints. Below a procession 
formed by a prince and his train seems as if engaged in performing Pradaksind around. A double 
row of swordsmen and a string of attendants carrying offerings are seen preceding the prince and 
his cortege. The pendant to this panel is formed by the picture xv, on the opposite side of the 
entrance (Fig. 217). Here we see the centre occupied by a royal personage, without halo, seated 
on an elaborate canopied platform which seems to move between, and on, finely painted clouds, 
Behind follows a crowd of haloed saints and divinities, while below a train of attendants is seen 
marching in vigorous movement. Along the vertical sides, and where space permits also above, 
a number of small scenes, apparently of the Jataka kind, are depicted. 

I shall not attempt to describe in detail the compositions which fill the ten large panels of the 
side walls’ Most of them represent divine assemblages with a Buddha figure in the centre, either 
of the clearly recognizable Sukhavati type with lotus tanks, scenes of celestial enjoyment, etc., or 
else set among smaller scenes of worship and secular life such as those found in the representations 
of Jataka stories. Figs. 219, 220, 224, showing the panels v, x, and xi, may serve to illustrate the 
type of these compositions Their close connexion both in subject and style with the large 
paintings of Amitabha’s Paradise, etc., in our collection scarcely needs to be emphasized. In 
panel xiii (Fig. 223) we find no less than eleven small representations of divine assemblies grouped 
together, each of which is provided with an inscribed panel or cartouche evidently intended to 
facilitate its identification. It is clear that these and similar paintings, with the contemporary 
explanatory records thus provided, will prove a valuable source of information for details of Chinese 
Buddhist iconography in what was, perhaps, its phase of greatest luxuriance. The same may be 
observed also of the very numerous scenes, crowding the whole surface of the west wall, as seen in 
the portions viii and ix (Figs. 221, 222). They are continued even under the arched passage 
behind the screen, where the dim light must have hampered the artist at work quite as much as it 
now hampers the beholder. They represent varied incidents of secular and monastic life, of travel, 
pious labours, ete, and are evidently meant to illustrate sacred legends which the cartouches, here 
luckily almost always filled in, will help to identify. 

Below these big panels, probably over 11 feet high, and separated from them by a band with 
fine floral ornament, there extends everywhere a painted dado which, too, claims distinct interest. 
This is 5} feet high on all sides, except under the panels of the cast wall, it and xv, where it 
reaches to a height of 8 feet. On the west wall the dado is made up of small panels, arranged in 
vertical rows and often effaced by rubbing on account of the narrowness of the passage way; they 
seem all to represent legendary scenes probably taken from Jatakas. Everywhere else we find the 
dado occupied by rows of female figures elaborately dressed and coiffured in the fashion which, after 
what the donor figures of our silk paintings have taught us, we can now with certainty recognize as 
that locally prevailing in the tenth century.” 

All these ladies carry offerings of fruit and flowers. But among them attention is attracted at 
once by the individualized figures that appear below the panels ii and xv of the east wall and 
obviously include the donatrices of the temple. It is, no doubt, for this reason that greater height, 
allowing space for figures over life-size, was allotted here to the dado. Under panel xv (Fig. 217) 
we see, in front of four attendants, a lady richly bejewelled and wearing the most gorgeous head- 
dress of all. 1 shall not attempt to describe this ‘creation’ in detail beyond calling attention to the 
huge bulb-shaped cap, adorned with precious stones, etc., and the double-rimmed hat below it, 
similarly bedecked and supporting long pendants of jewellery. To the right of her are ranged in 
ascending order of stature three ladies, wearing similar bulb-shaped caps, but of. small size and but 

~ ™ Cf. above, pp. 8g0, Big. 
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little adorned, who evidently are daughters or relatives of the princely lady. To the inscription 
painted to the right of her and above the smallest of the girls I shall recur presently. Three 
poorly preserved figures of men dressed in reddish-brown robes and with the shaven heads of monks 
precede the family group. A pendant to this is presented by the dado on the opposite side of the 
cella entrance under panel ii (Fig. 216). There we see five richly but uniformly dressed attendants 
evidently of rank, preceded by three ladies, all of tall stature, whom their peculiar head-dress 
distinguishes at a glance. The first from the right wears a bejewelled cap with rich pendants of 
the same shape as that of the princely lady under ii, but a little less ornate in its lower portion. 
The two to the left of her carry smaller bulb-shaped caps devoid of all ornament. 

That the figures just described represent donatrices of high rank was easily recognized from 
the first, But my satisfaction was great when Chiang Sst-yeh’s reading of the above-mentioned 
inscription showed me that it was a princess from Yi-tien or Khotan who had dedicated this 
temple and left on its dado a record of her pious foundation." But even without this epigraphic 
detail I could not help being reminded by this procession, with its dignified graceful figures, of 
noble wall-paintings still further away to the west and of a far greater royal donatrix: I mean the 
famous mosaics of Ravenna. In San Vitale they place before our eyes the Empress Theodora 
with her ladies in all her regal pomp; again in San Apollinare Nuovo they show us great 
processions of saints carrying offerings which look strangely as if they might have served as 
models for the noble array of Bodhisattvas decorating the approach to more than one Chiien-fo-tung 
shrine. Devoid of any direct iconographic links as this resemblance is, it may yet prove not 
altogether fortuitous; for modem researches are making it increasingly clear how much of the 
inspiration which has influenced Byzantine art on the one side and Buddhist art on the other, as 
carried to Central Asia and the Far East, was derived more or less directly from the Orientalized 
Hellenistic art of the Near East. 

It still remains to describe the wall-paintings that decorate the porch of Ch. vm. They are of 
a type with which I did not meet elsewhere in a corresponding position. The one on the north 
wall (xvi) had suflered much damage, but there still remained recognizable in the centre a colossal 
saint (?) walking under an umbrella, preceded by some haloed figures and followed by rows of grey- 
robed monks with hands folded in worship or carrying offerings, Fortunately the fresco on the 
opposite wall, i (Figs. 215, 226), had fared better, It is a very spirited work, curiously recalling 
paintings of old Venetian masters by its rich colouring, free movement, and effect of plein atr.%* 
It displays in the centre a Buddha with the right hand raised in the act of ‘revolving the Wheel of 
Sovereignty’, driving on a car which flying divinities at the wheels move through the air, Two 
gorgeous banners, showing dragons on white ground semé with green and blue Aowers, float from 
the back of the car, with their fluttering ends marking rapid movement. A host of celestial 
attendants, including two carrying globes in their hands and one demon-like, rampant, escort the 
car in front and behind. Floating above on skilfully painted clouds are seen more groups of genii 
or saints fully robed and in poses which form a pleasing contrast to the rapid progress of the god’s 
immediate coréége. The Buddha's figure has dark brown skin with an upper robe of pale pink gilt 


© See Appendix A, IV, for M. Chavannes’ translation of 
this inscription and for notes explaining the historical interest 
of the title and family name by which the king of Khotan, 
father of the princess, is mentioned. 

M. Pelli, 2LFE.O., viii. p. 504, alludes to this in- 
scription and points out that the Te'ao Yen-lu to whom 
the Khotan princess was married is named in the dynastic 
Annals as a chief of Tun-huang in the tenth century .v. 








CL regarding Ts'ao Yen-lu (a.p. 980-1001) M. Chavannes 
extract from the Sung Annals, Appendix A, V. c. 

“ Among the colours fine shades of blue and green are 
specially abundant, and it is partly due to their prevalence 
that the photographs reproduced in Figs. 215, 236 completely 
fail in rendering the gradation of colours or even in showing 
all outlines with adequate clearness. 
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on the edges, and an under-robe of pure azure. The ar, too, is richly coloured in blue and green, 
with golden ornaments. 

The globes already referred to and others seen floating in the air filled with the symbols of 
different planets leave no doubt that the fresco is intended to represent the progress through space 
of a Buddha escorted by planetary divinities. It is, therefore, of interest to compare it with the silk 
painting Ch. liv. 007 (Plate LXX1), where the same subject is treated, but in a simpler setting and 
by a hand far less skilled in composition and drawing. Whether Buddha Tejahprabha is intended 
also in the fresco and what his progress as here represented signifies, | must leave to experts to deter- 
mine. Above the whole composition runs a cornice showing within relievo panels in brown stucco 
small figures of seated Buddhas, The sloping foot of the ceiling is painted with a richly decorated 
valance, and above this a floral diaper in gay colours covers the flat vaulting. 

Among the numerous grottoes lining the cliff between Ch. viii and the shrine of the colossal 
seated Buddha most either show poor decoration or else have their interiors badly darkened by later 
antechapels, etc. In the large restored shrine Ch. 1x (Plate 45), which has its entrance at some 
height above the present ground level, 1 was thus able to photograph only the procession of 
Bodhisattva figures, in flowing garments of dark brown and green, that decorate the south wall of 
the porch (Fig. 225). Of the interior of some small restored shrines below, Fig. 228, showing the 
raised altar recess of Ch. x (Plate 45) with its badly renovated stucco images, may serve as 
a specimen. Both the cave containing the colossal seated Buddha and that next but one to the 
north of it, Ch. x1, where the inscribed slabs of the fourteenth century are placed,"* are abundantly 
decorated with wall-paintings of old date. But the dim light which penetrates through the recent 
structures built in front of them made photographing or even examination difficult. After a long 
stretch of small grottoes, ranged in several tiers (see Fig. 199) but containing, as far as I could see, 
no notable decorative work, comes the cave Ch. xu, occupied by the colossal standing Buddha. 
Here the frescoes to be seen in the several stories through which the image rises to a height of 
about go feet look old, but proved beyond the reach of the camera. 

A small shrine, however, Ch. xi, which closely adjoins this great excavation at a height of 
about 70 feet and is reached by troublesome rock-cut passages, retains wall-paintings of merit, 
unfortunately smoke-begrimed and effaced in places, as the grotto appears to have been long used 
as a living place. Fig. 229 shows the alcove containing, besides débris of attendant figures, 
a seated Buddha image which seemed old. The frescoes on either side (Fig. 230), drawn in a 
more spirited and careful fashion than the usual Sukhavatis, represent Buddhas surrounded by 
throngs of Bodhisattvas and other divinities. The side walls north and south are occupied each by 
three panels containing Paradise scenes with celestial ballets, etc., in elaborate architectural setting. 
But more interesting than these is the dado running along the foot of the panels (Fig. 232). Its 
subjects, which 1 have not found elsewhere in these frescoes, look as if copied from contem- 
porary life. On the south wall there are depicted cavalcades of mounted soldiers and dignitaries 
with flying banners, squads of mail-clad horsemen with musicians playing on long horns and 
kettle-drums, etc. The varied movements of the horses are rendered with conspicuous skill. The 
dado of the north wall has suffered much damage, but still shows in places carts and palanquins 
escorted by servants, with remnants of hunting scenes near the entrance. Carefully executed 
figures of donors and monks appear on the dado below the alcove, and suggest by their dress a later 
date for these paintings (ninth-tenth century) than might have been inferred from their superior 
workmanship. 

To the south of the colossal standing Buddha there follows a group of much-restored large 

'* See above, pp. 799 Sq. 
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shrines, which have lost most of their original wall-paintings or else are rendered very dark by 
structural additions in front. Apart from the large modernized temple Ch. xv containing the slab 
inscribed in a.n. 776 and 894," I may mention here the smaller grotto Ch. xiv which is now 
dedicated to ' T‘ang-séng ‘, i.e. Hstian-tsang, in his capacity as a canonized Arhat of the Chinese 
Buddhist Pantheon. Fig. 227 shows the altar recess holding his stucco image seated in the fashion 
of a Buddha in the pose of meditation, together with four attendants. In front of the great pilgrim 
saint is modelled a quaint monster, half dog, half seal, looking affectionately towards him. Though 
the statues have a modem appearance, the installation of the pious traveller as the resident divinity 
of this shrine cannot be quite recent; for the spirited paintings on the walls of the porch and 
antechapel representing his mythical companions with the head of a bull and a horse respectively, 
and also scenes from the legendary story of his travels, have faded a good deal.'* 

Just above the southernmost of the restored cave-temples is a large well-lit shrine, Ch. xvi, the 
mural decoration of which offers points of special interest and may fitly serve as the subject of my 
concluding notes. In general arrangement, subjects, and style, the wall-paintings of its cella 
correspond very closely to those. in Ch. vin, and certain indications of detail, including a less careful 
execution of the brushwork, made it appear to me probable that the Khotan princess's cave-temple 
had served here in the main as the model. The north and south walls show practically the 
identical scheme of large panels with divine assemblages and scenes in Buddhist Heavens (Fig. 235), 
while the subjects represented in the panels on both sides of the entrance are also in close 
agreement.” But in the dado below there is a significant difference, rows of typical Bodhisattvas 
painted mainly in browns and greens replacing the procession of princesses and their ladies. What, 
however, gives to the decoration of Ch. xvi its particular interest is the curious and impressive 
composition which covers the whole of the west wall. Instead of being covered as in Ch. vin with 
a multitude of small scenes without any obvious design or cohesion in their grouping, the big wall- 
surface serves here for the pictorial representation of a legendary subject which, in spite of an 
abundance of incidental scenes, is held together by two predominant motifs. This division itself 
is necessitated by the screen at the back of the central platform which hides the middle portion 
of the fresco from view except when examined in the narrow passage behind serving for the 
Pradaksina. 

The most striking feature of the whole composition is seen in its right-hand portion, where 
the effect of a powerful wind is depicted in a remarkably vivid and realistic fashion (Figs. 234, 236). 
In the centre is shown a canopied tent-like structure in danger of being blown away to the right. 
While its occupant, a richly dressed figure without a halo, bends forward as if to balance the force 
of the wind and to prevent the threatened overthrow of the structure, its curtains along with the 
massive tassels of the canopy are tossed up into the air in violent movement. Some bearded 
attendants, with hair and clothes twisted by the gale, are seen engaged in the endeavour, from 
a ladder and pole, to secure the whirling curtains and canopy. The violence of the wind-effect 
is reflected also in other figures and objects seen on the left, while some spectators on the right 
seem to watch in amazement or to move quickly forward to help. Near the edge on the right and 
below, incidents are depicted apparently distinct from the main story. 

The left-hand portion of the wall-paintings forms a well-designed pendant to the one on the 
right (Fig. 233). We see there the wind-raised tumult of the latter balanced, as it were, by the 


" CI. above, p. 799. \sang owes his moder celebrity, see now Couling, Zncr/o- 
' Regarding the modern popular legends which have pacdia Sinica, pp. 24139.) 
Uansformed HsUan-tsang into a kind of saintly MGncbausen, “ For the similarity of decorative details in borders, 


cf. Desert Cathay, ii. pp. 169 sq. [Regarding the fanciful ceiling, ec, comparison of Figs, 2t9 and 234 is instructive. 
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calm dignified presence in the centre of a Buddha or Bodhisattva, dressed in the patchwork robe 
of a monk, like the usual garment of Ksitigarbha, and gently fanning himself with his right hand, 
Above his head graceful cloud serolls support an elaborate canopy. At the feet of the divine 
figure and in front are shown, in small detached groups, persons undergoing painful operations ; 
one with his head pressed down, another with his arms tied at the back, etc, while a lamenting 
female turns her hands towards the Buddha as if to implore redress. Above a priestly figure seems 
about to strike a bell hanging from a massive timber framework ; it is seen again on the right in the 
distance, but there carried through the air hy the gale. The arm of another figure close by is 
raised, as if pointing to the effect produced far away. This effect seems likewise to be marked by 
the wind-tossed figures and objects which are shown in the middle portion of the fresco where it 
passes behind the central screen. The scenes represented along the side margin and below the 
main subject show no direct connexion with it, but may safely be assumed to have their place in 
the legend which the whole fresco was intended to illustrate. 

What this legend was I have not been able to ascertain so far.* That it will ultimately be 
traced in the vast lore of sacred stories preserved in Chinese Buddhist texts is very probable 
@ priori, and the cartouches, where filled in, may give help. But anyhow it is certain that the 
legend must have been well known and popular in this region; for I found its representation 
repeated, not only in the shrine Ch, vir (Fig. 213), but also in one of the cave-temples of Wang-fo- 
hsia." The fact that the general design and most of the details are substantially identical in all 
three wall-paintings raises a strong presumption that we have here replicas of some earlier and 
favourite picture. That its original designer may be credited with a considerable degree of artistic 
imagination and skill is clear. But without knowing the story we are not in a position to judge 
whether the striking contrast between the gentle act of the Blessed One's fanning and the violent 
storm shaking the royal tent in the distance was first brought out by the art of the painter, nor 
whether the wind-swept condition of the Tun-huang marches had something to do with the local 
popularity of the story which he set himself to illustrate. 

I cannot conclude these very imperfect notes on individual shrines without expressing my 
regret that what apparently is the oldest extant grotto retaining its original decoration had completely 
escaped my attention. I mean the grotto of which M. Pelliot, in the first summary account of his 
expedition, has reproduced two photographs, and which he describes in the ‘under-lines’ as of the 
Wei period, about a.p. 500." The close agreement which its plastic remains, as seen in these 
photographs, show with the sculptures of Yiin-kang and Lung-mén places this attribution beyond all 
reasonable doubt. In the absence of,any textual description, I am led to conclude that this early 
grotto is among those high up on the cliff which their position has rendered difficult of access as 
soon as the wooden galleries leading past them had decayed, and which consequently were better 
protected from risks of vandal damage and subsequent renovation than the rest. 

But apart from such places there will still remain chances of important discoveries as long as 
the masses of drift-sand covering the foot of the cliff at both ends of the main group of caves is 
not cleared, nor a careful search made for any old work that may lie hidden behind the plaster of 
the frescoes now decorating the walls, All this and the thorough study of the remains actually 
exposed in respect of their technique, chronological sequence, etc., may well claim the labours of 


® In 1913 M.- Petrucci in a letter informed me that be "' See Fig. 245 and below, Chap. rxvi. sec. iv. 
believed himself to be on the track of a text in the Chinese * See the illustrations in Pelliot, Zrois ans dans la Haute 
Buddhist Canon likely to explain this wall-painting. But he Asie (reprint from the Bulletin dus Comiit de f Asie frangatse, 
does not appear to have been able to follow up the clue, if it 1910, janvier), pp. 12, 13. The lext of the lecture contains 
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It is with a due sense of the disproportion between the extent of such tasks and what 


a three weeks’ stay allowed me to accomplish that I close here my account of the Thousand Buddhas 


and their treasures. 


Section I1.—LIST OF PAINTINGS, WOODCUTS, TEXTILES, AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ANTIQUES RECOVERED FROM CH'IEN-FO-TUNG 


*Ch. oor Painted slik banner. Subject: Bodhisattva 
with glass bowl. Al! accessories lost, but painting in excel- 
lent condition, and typical of most highly finished syle of 
Chinese Buddhist painting. For others see Ch. 009, oort, 
0016, i. coro, xxvii. 003, axxiv. cot, lv. oo19, and viii, 
004; and, amongst banners of smaller size, those enumerated 
under °Ch, 002, 

Bodhisattva stands, turning slightly to L., on large open 
lotus ; R. hand raised holding a1 shoulder level round bowl 
of mouled green glass with meta) rim; head tumed § L 
towards bowl, L. hand hanging by side with thumb and fore- 
finger Joined. Weight of body carried on R. leg, with all L. 
side relaxed, and Sg. inclining slightly from feet to R. hip and 
again from R. hip to L. shoulder. This pose in itself sug- 
geste bearing of weight on R. hand, and calls attention to 
object carried. 

Dress shows traditional Bodhisattva attire in its moat 
elaborate form. It consiste of trailing skirt of pale pink, 
with blue border, draping fig. from waist to feet. At waiat 
lta upper edge is turned over, and forms short white overfall, 
which is held round hips by a white girdle and leather (?) 
helt bound with gold, Below knees It is looped up by 
Jewelled chains hanging from wolet, and falls upon lotus at 
sides, while in front, over ankles, it reveals an under-robe of 
dull red with green border. End of while girdle hangs down 
cont of skirt in long fold, tied at intervals in butterfly knots 
and carrying at knee level a sq. jewel. Behind it hangs 
under-girdle, made of flat strip of red material Ggured with 
Diue and white fowerm ; ends of both are draped about petals 
of Padmilsana, 

Upper half of body nude, except for band of purplish-pink 
drapery crossing fig. from R. shoulder, jewellery, and filmy 
blue stole whose trailing lines and delicate transparent colour 
make one of the chief graces of the painting. It clings to 
shoulders and upper arms, is festooned across front of figure, 
and floats finally over lower arms to ground. 

Jewellery consists of gold bracelets, armlets, earrings, Uiara, 
and heavy neckle. On either side of latter, at shoulders, 
are sel heavy jewels from which bang bunches of variegated 
ribbon streamers, and jewelled chains. The latter are 
gathered together by large circular jewel at waist, and then 
part again to loop up skirt al knees as described above. 
All jewellery set with red, green, and blue jewels, and neck- 
let and cbains are bung with tassela. 

Head-dress consists of narrow fillet of white drapery, ending 
in short streamers at ears, and with narrow while band 
hanging in long loop to knees. In centre, over forehead, 
il supports light but elaborate gold orn, set with square upright 


jewel in middle aod ending {n two lotus buds which spring 
backwards over hair. At ears are flaming jewels and pointed 
lotus buds from which hang tassels on short chains, 

Hair black, done in waves on forehead, with small lock 
hanging before ear, and on top of bead in long backward. 
waving top-knol. Behind, it falls in heavy locks to elbows, 
forming dark background to upper half of fig. 

Face of conventional ‘Chinese’ Buddhist type, with arched 
black eyebrows, small slanting eyes half-shut, heavy cheeks, 
and small full mouth with down-tarned corners and drooping 
moustache, and tuft of beard on chin. Nose here is long 
and straight, but it 19 often a large aquiline and corners of 
mouth uptumed. The down-tumed corners, and wrinkles 
marked from corner of nose to mouth, give the face in this 
inglance a somewhat sulky expression. The ears have long 
pierced lobes, and the insides are very conventionally treated. 
Setting of eye is here shown only by shading of flesh, bul in 
many case it is marked by semicircular line drawn round 
ls inner angle, Flesh in all these banners left the natural 
colour of the sith, delicately shaded with faint pink lo chow 
the modelling of face and body. Outlines of ficsh are all 
black, except inside of ears and inner sides of hands; but 
in most Bodhisattvas of this type all outlines are black. Eye- 
brows (and beard and moustache where present) are usually 
a green line over black. 

Halo circular, with green cenure surrounded by yellow 
band, within rings successively of red and white ; and bor- 
dered finally by wide ring of transparenl blue deepening to 
solid blue at outer edge. Canopy an claboraie gold (?) circle, 
dome-shaped in cenve and having upturned edge ora. with 
tassels and flaming jewels, 

The bow! is circular, flat-bottomed, incurving to a gold- 
trimmed mouth, and allowing the spread band supporting It 
to be seen through. The lotus underfoot is a iradsparent 
pink, outlined with solid pink, as in skirt. 

af 7h’ x10", PlAXXIX; Thousand Buddhas, PL XXIX, 


*Ch., cog, Palnted allk banner with head-piece, 
streamers, and weighting-board complete, and in excellent 
condition, Smaller in size than preceding, but like it highly 
refined workmanship, aod typical of the ‘ Chinese” Buddhin 
siyle in finished state of development. For other banners in 
same aite and style, representing non-particwlarieed Bodhi- 
sattvas, and observing same conventions in treatment of fig., 
dress, hala, canopy, valance, Padmasana, and orpamental 
Gnish of picture, see Ch. 003, 0025, 0055, 0081, 0083, 0096, 
0109, 00112-13, 0046-4; 1.003, 005, 907-8, 0013; iii. 
©OI—3; 2Kii. 003, 0024; EXIV, 002.a-3,006 ; EEVi. a 008; 
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hips and falls in heavy folds over legs. Lege from hips bent 
lo spectator’s L.; at knee flexed, L. lower teg passing behind 
R. in common attiwde of fying Gandharvl. Lower drapery 
boldly but naturaliatically rendered by deeply incised groaves. 
Fig, in particular flesh paris, carefully finished. Whole shows 
tracea of thin coat of light brown lacquer. Very fine work. 
H. 8", Pl. XLVI, 


Ch. 008. Wooden statuette; male(?) Gg. standing 
upright. Head, arms, and feet made separately and missing 
(dowel holes for head and L, arm). Body, nude to below 
navel, Here skirt of heavy drapery tied tightly round loine, 
contracting body; it makes short overfall, and lower part 
descends in straight heavy folds to ankles; ends of girdle 
bang down in front almost to edge of drapery. Carefully 
finished but poorly designed work. On flesh parts all tool- 
marks are smoothed away, drapery left rather more rough. 
Folds of garments, stiff, symmetrical, and insufficient ; body 
ill-proportioned and anatomical divisions hard and stylized. 
Traces of dark paint. H. 63°. Pl. XLVI, 


Ch, 009, Painted silk banner with head-piece of figured 
silk; all streamera lost. Banner of pale grey silk gauze, 
broken about top and boliom, Otherwise well preserved, and 
colours fresh, For descr. of figured silk see below. 

Subject: BodAisaftva (unidentified) with censer. Fig., 
short and broad, standa facing spectator on bluc lotus, head 
turned slightly towards L. shoulder ; R. hand raised holding 
smoking censer; L. arm also bent at clbow and forearm ex- 
(ended, hand open and fingers spread (third bent). General 
type as "Ch, oor, and dress and jewels same in main but less 
skilfully reated. 

Instead of scarf across breast, Bodhisattva wears under- 
robe as in *Ch, 003, and also additional scarf made of flat- 
shaped band of figured material. This scarf hangs in loop 
from shoulders to waist-level, and again from arms to knees 
in long V-shaped point, the extra length thrown in loop over 
L.arm, The akirt is pink with folds ouUined in red, and 
lower border of dull blue and lemon yellow; overfall is white 
edged with plum-colour; girdle white; under-girdle a flat 
band of crimson edged with lemon yellow and orn. with spot 
pattern of rosettes in white and blue. Under-robe crimson 
with olive and yellow border; stole a gauzy transparent veil 
of soh dull blue ; the scarf crimson with a spot flower pattern 
in green and lemon-coloured edge, the reverse side green 
with gold flowers; jewels and tassels blue and green. Tiara 
carries over forehead large purple bud, behind which spring 
two scarlet lotus buds with white flower between them re- 
sembling pheasant-eyed narcissus. 

Face has low forehead with long narrow protruding nose, 
and broad projecting jaws and chin crookedly drawn. Eyes 


almost straight, their setting marked by semicircular line round, 


inner corner. Top-knot in double leaf form, All the flesh 
tinted pink and ontlines drawn in black, except inner side of 
hands and ears, soles of feet, and edge of Jower eyelid, which 
are red. Eyebrows are a green line over black, Censer is 
of gold, with long handle, and round bow! with spreading 
foot. 


LIST OF PAINTINGS, TEXTILES, ETC., FROM CH'IEN-FO-TUNG = 939 


Lightness of general effect is preserved by pale tone of silk 
itself and transparent washes in which colours of flesh and 
more voluminous garments are applied. But the fig. ia over- 
loaded by the innumerable scarves, streamera, and draperies, 
and there is a lack of predominant hues and lines. The 
colouring is excellenUy preserved. For Bodhisattvas with the 
same allribule and pose of hands, see Ch. 0083; i. 005. 
2’ 8h" x 103", PL LXXIX. 


Ch. oog. Head-piece of thick figured alll, with border 
of fine putty-coloured silk, cane stiffener sewn to lower edge, 
and yellow silk suspension loop al top. One Chin. char. on 
border. Figured silk, woven in firm satin twill with fine warp 
and broader untwisted wefi, ehows part of Sassanian pattern. 
On old-rose ground rows of elliptical medallions with old-rose 
field and borders of bright green, set out horizontally across 
material; rows about 14” apart and medallions in each all 
but touching cach other laterally. Alternating with them 
rows of smaller indented quatrefoi} panels, occupying spandrels 
between opposing arcs of each four medallions, 

Green medallion borders orn. with large hexagonal white 
discs; within, pairs of confronting deer, standing on flat 
symmetrical base like palmette cut flat across the top. They 
are striding, have heavy branching horns and long tails, and 
are woven in deep orange-yellow, bright green, old-rose, and 
white. Treatment stiff and conventional, with stepped edges 
throughout. The bodies (here not scen) preserved in another 
fr. of same material, Ch. 00359. a, where they are shown to 
have indented quatrefoil rosettes in reddish pink, white, and 
green on shoulder and haunch. 

Spandre! panels have green ground, on which similar pairs 
of confronting geese woven in same colours as deer. Tips of 
their wings strongly curved up, and both their legs visible, 
although otherwise ihey are seen in strict profile. Their 
heads well characterized, distinguishing them from equally 
striking ducks of Ch. 00359, b. 

Material excellently preserved and colours bright and fresh. 
For further remarks on relation of design to others in Collec- 
lion, and to Sassanian stuffs from other siles, see above, 
pp. 908 sq. Base of head-piece «’ 3°, h. 84". Figured silk as 
preserved, Pl. CXI; reconstructed design from this fr. and 
Ch. 00359. a, Pl. CXV. 


*Ch. coro. Painted silk banner, representing Lotapdla. 
General Note. 

Among the twenty-four Lokapala banners in the Collection, 
two classes of figs. may be roughly distinguished. But they 
differ only in style of ueatment and in detail, the general 
character of figs. and armour being essentially the same 
throughout. The two styles, also, are intermingled in many 
of the banners. 

The original type of fig. appears to be that fully described 
under Ch. xxvi. a. 006 ; other instances are found in Ch. ulix. 
007 and lv. o95. The origin of the elaborate form of 
defensive armour represented is certain, but it bas been 
suggested that it was not Chinese, though frequently repro- 
duced in China and Japan in the T’ang period. (See Laufer, 
Chinese Clay Figures, Pu 1, pp. goo-1, Pie. 11 sqq. 
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Figs. 46-7). It is hence of interest o note that the three banners 
mentioned above are associated with Bodhisativa banners 
of markedly ‘Indian ‘ type. From their aniformity in size, 
borders, pattern of ornamental band at foot, and streamers, 
as well as from general similarity of workmanship, the first 
two evidently formed part of series described under °Ch. axvi. 
a. 007; and Ch, lv, 005 as certainly belongs to ukat enumer- 
ated under *Ch, lv. 004. Ina series of paintings obviously 
produced al the same time, and probably intended to form a 
complete set of representations of the more important deities, 
it ie probable that the artist drew his inspiration for all figs. 
from the same source. Throughout the Lokapala descrip- 
tions the type is called ‘Indian’ merely for convenience, and 
in default of a term boasting greater justification. 

For detailed description of each type, and complete fist of 
examples of each, see under *Ch. 0035 and Ch. xxvi. a. 006 
resp. ; for Lokapalas of mixed or unique type, see Ch. 0085, 
0097, 0098 ; 00106 ; EXVi. @. 091 ; liv.009; lv. 0045 ; Ixi. oor. 
The characteristics in which all Gge. agree, including a general 
descripuon of dress, are given below. 

The Lokapdlas stand always upon a crouching fig.—in all 
but one instance (Cb. 0087) a demon. They are mostly of 
fierce aspect, a few almost monstrous in type (e. g. "Ch. 0035); 
but the majorily have human features though treated with ex- 
aggeration; large rolling eyes, frowning eyebrows, grotesque 
noses, and smarling mouths (*Ch. coro; Ixi, oor). A few 
are drawn with real dignity and seriousness (Ch. oo4o; Iv, 
020). Their dress is an elaborate mixture of the warrior's 
and the hing’s, the warrior’s predominating ; the chief parts 
are the same in all. It consists of (i) coat of mail or doublet ; 
(#) coralet or breastplate ; (iii) mantle ; (iv) stole ; (v) skirt 
or tunic of woven material; (vi) leg-covering ; (vii) forearm 
guards; (viii) greaves; (ix) shoes or sandals; (x) helmet or 
tiara, 

(i) The coat of mai? is of acale-armour, evidently leather of 
type found at Miran Fort (see zbove, pp. 477 sqq., M-1. 0069, 
etc.), Itisin form of a close-fitting shirt or tunic covering body 
from neck to thighs and extending half-way down upper arm. 
It is girt round bips with decorated (leather ?) belt, and under 
breastplate by second belt or twisted girdle of drapery ; it is 
finished off at bottom by short pleated frill which falls upon 
thigh, At elbow it is generally finished also by pleated frill 
In the ‘ Indian ' type of figs. (see below), skirt portion below 
hip-belt is very long, reaching to the koees or even below 
(Ch, 0687), and is alit up the front to give more freedom lo 
legs. In these figs. also an additional shaped piece of phin 
leather bangs from bip-bell over upper part of skirt. It is cut 
in two deep flaps over bips and in a third flap or apron in 
front, sometimes grily decorated. The bip flaps are some- 
limes made of tiger-skin (Ch. xavi. a. 006 and Ch, 00106), 

Scales of coat proper are always oblong in skirts, and round 
edged in upper parts, except where otherwise stated; but 
portion between bip-belt and coralet is occasionally painted 
plain as if made of whole leather (Ch. slix. 007; lv. 005); 
in one instance whole coal is so painted (Ch. lv.0017). The 
oblong scales appear to overlap upwards (cl. p. 464), where any 
indication is given by shading of under end of scale (Ch. 








0087, 00107 ; lv. 0020; Ixi, oo1), but in many cases there {e 
no indication (Ch. uxvi. a.006) The round-edged scales 
always overlap downwards, except in Ch, xxvi, 2.002 where 
overlapping side is al top (bul ¢f. also Ch. 00106). 

(ii) The corslet or Sreasiplate appears in slightly different 
forms: sometimes as a breastplate pure and simple, covering 
upper part of breast and passing over shoulders, like a wide 
collar or yoke (*Ch. 0010; xavi. a. 001; Ixi. 001); some~ 
times as a corslet, fitting round body under arms. This is 
the most common form (Ch. lv. 0020; xxvi, a. o02; Iv. 
005; alix. 007), being usually buckled over shoulders by 
straps. Where the Lokapila wears a mantle (Ch. co22, 
*9035) it is impossible to see how the corsiet is attached, hut 
prob. by this method (Ch. Iv. 0046). Sometimes breastplate 
and coralet seem to be combined (Ch. 0083; Ini.oo1). The 
corstet in made of bright-coloured leather (?) orn. over breasts 
by discea of contrasting hoe set with gold om, or jewel at 
centre. Down middle rans a@ broad strap, also of different 
colour, sometimes attached to upper belt only, sometimes 
continued down front of coat of mail to join hip-bell. Latter 
is usually strengthened at this point by a semicircular centre- 
piece of leather or metal (?), which may be in form of beast's 
head (Ch. 0940; xxvi. a 006), whether corslet strap is 
brought down to it or not (Ch. 0022; alix. 007; lv. o9§). 

(iii) The mantic is found only in some Lokapailas of Chinese 
style (*Ch. 0635). It appears merely ag dark drapery brought 
over shoulder from bebind and knotted under chin. Where 
il is absent, the neck is sometimes exposed (Ch. 0085 ; xavi. 
@, 001); sometimes protected by a round sausage-shaped 
collar claaped in front (Ch, xxvi. a, 00a, 006; Iv. 003). 

(iv) The sio/e appears in most instances, sometimes hang- 
ing round shoulders and twining about arms; sometimes 
knoued to beh at hip and festooned across arms in front of 
body. 11 is of varied colours on reverse sides, and ils eat: 
ment varies as in various classes of Bodhisauvas’ etoles. 

(v) The sérr/ or tunic, This appeare in form of short 
skint beneath coat of mail; it is almost invariably red with 
blue, green, or brown border, and has a white lining edged 
with red, It is drawn up short of knees in front, as in case 
of Dharmapalas and other active divinities, and the ends float 
away at sides, The end of a long knotted white girdle like 
that of the Bodhisativas (*Ch. 003) algo curls about legs 
From under coat of mail at elbows, (here appear also in mapy 
instances wide mouths of sleeves corresponding to skint in 
colour, and evidently part of same garment, 

(vi) The deg-coverings, Beneath tunic are seen knees, 
sometimes bare (Ch. 0040), but generally covered with while 
drapery, which ie cither tucked into greaves (*Ch. oor0), or 
swathed round the leg and tied under kaee (*Ch. 0035). 
Over the knee the breeches (or stockings?) are sometimes 
oro. with a painted rosette (Ch. 0083) or scattered floral 
aprays (Ch. Ini. oot). 

(vii) and (viii) Arm-guerds and greaves. Forearm and 
lower leg are encased in tight-fiting guards, prob. of stiff 
leather like corslet. The greaves are generally made in one 
piece, with a metal band or row of clasps down front, and 
large dise of differently coloured feather, usually bound with 
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Gold and set with cenual gold boss and jewel, covering the 
calf. Among the 'Indian' Lokap&las, however (see below), 
the greaves are someiimes made in three horizonta) bands 
bound with metal (Ch, Iai. oo1). These are sometimes 
painted as if of scale armour (Ch. 00106; xxvi. a. 001), 
while in one case (Ch. 0085) they are of scale-armour from 
top lo bottom without bands. They are finished at bottom 
by ankle-guards, in form of a stiff metal (?) ruff, like a ray of 
pointed petals. The arm-guards are of corresponding 
pattern, 

(Ix) Shoes or sandals, The shoes may be black and close- 
fitting, either plain or om, with gold acroll-work, These are 
found only in case of the ‘Indian * figs. (see below). The 
more Chinese type of Lokapila wears either plain sandals, 
with tingle toe and beel-strap exposing foot (Ch. co40; Iv. 
0020); or woven shoes of cord (Ch. oo22; Ex. 0011; Iv. 
0046). These shoes are made with a long opening down the 
front, the ends of which are tied up by a string drawn close 
round ankle. For the same paltern found (in cloth) at the 
Miran Fort, sce M.t. ii. c025; also L.A. viii, 002g ; T. xiv. 
a. 002, elc. 

(x) The Acimet or Hara, These are found indifferently in 
variations of both types, bul tiara more common, i may be 
of heavy all-metal type (Ch. slix. oo7 ; lv. 005), or of white 
Gillet variety om. with jewels and with light streamers Aying 
up al ears (Ch. Iv. 0018, 0020), Helmet is close-fitting with 
projecting rim and gorget (Ch. 0040) or sausage-shaped 
collar (Ch, xxvi. a. 006). Third variety geen in Ch. zavi aw 
002, 

The halo is in all cages a plain circular disc, and the demon 
underfoot a thick-set half-monsirous fig. with grotesque 
features squatting or crouching in a contorted position, He 
Js nude except for red loin-cloth, and simple necklace and 
bracelets; he has generally glaring eyes, red or green hair, 
and tusks inmend of teeth, 





*Ch. oo10, Palnted silk banner; complete cxcept for 
weighting-board and excellently preserved. 

Head-piece of cream-coloured ailk, with broad edging of 
salmon-red ; suspension loop of brocade, much worn, appa- 
rently same as Ch. xlviii 001, and strung with a bronze ring ; 
side-streamers of thin myrue-green silk with flower and insect 
motifa in paste; bottom streamers of sage-green silk, die- 
coloured, : 

Subject: Viripdtya, Guardian of the West, Stands facing 
spectator on head and knee of contorted demon; weight 
thrown on R. hip, L. foot on higher level than R., and L. 
nce bent. L, hand at waist holds a naked sword upwards 
and aslant across body, R. hand supporting blade at breast ; 
head (ured towarda R. shoulder. 

The pose is that of the more * Indian’ Lokapilas (see Ch, 
xxvi a. 006), and the dreas a variety of the same, but decora- 
lively treated with great elaboration of detail. Drawing, 
though mechanical, is however less stiff than in thal type, and 
Chinese influence is seen in cloud-like scroll behind halo, in 
small flowers spotting border, and in demon face of King and 
his supporter, 
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Scale-armour round-edged on shoulders, body, and skirt 
alike of coat of coail, painted red and white on body and arms, 
black, green, and while on skirts and shoulders, Skirt has 
a red border and pleated green edge, and is slit up in front, 
ahowing similar fap below. Apron and flaps over hips are 
of blue leather cut separately, om. with metal-work and 
jewels, and with small green flaps underlying between them. 
There is no coralet, but a breastplate as in Ch. a2vi, a. 001, 
also of light blue leather elaborately orn. with metal-work, 
green jewels, and white beaded borders, Ao open metal- 
bound collar, also om. with beads, ia round neck, but later 
exposed in front, There are no arm-guards, but lower arm 
is covered to elbow by frilly blue, and then by heavier red 
swathed draperies evidently from tunic. The latter is orange 
and red with blue border; the leg-covering white, weked 
into greaves, 

Greaves are of red and blue leather (?), orn, with scrolled 
metal-work, and with appliqué discs painted in scale-pattern, 
green, black, and while; nhowing that much of painting was 
done unintelligently with an eye solely 10 decoratlve effect 
The shoes are black, also shod and bound with metal-work. 
Green stole, lined with pink and white, hangs round shoulders 
and arms to ground; and another, green and brown, Is 
knotted to bip-belt. 

Flesh painted a uniform light pinkish red, and hair light 
Dlue; the latter in close festoons on forehead and bunched 
back bebind ears in wig-like mass. Face is beavy with 
frowning forehead, glaring round eyes with green Irises, 
aquiline nose, and snarling mouth showing teeth and tongue. 
Ears are elongated, with rings. Head-dress a solid metal 
Gara with wing orns. and upward white streamers al cars, 
and a high solid crown spreading outwards attop. All metal- 
work except sword (which ia light blue) is painted In yellow- 
ish brown picked out with yellow, perhaps intended for 
bronze. 

‘The halo is pea-green, without flames, but with dark car- 
mine cloud curling above; the whdle upper end is sirength- 
ened by blue silk patch sewn on behind. The demon sprawls 
on his back, clasping Lokapdla’s leg with his R. hand. 

The colouring consists chiefly of orange-red, grees, and 
blue, with accessories in white and brown, and is exceedingly 
clear and fresh. Bot the fig. ia so broken up by intricale 
detail that no hue or line predominates and the eye is lost 
amongst a medley of bright-coloared patches. In this con- 
centration on detail and omament, and lack of spontaneity, 
it clasely resembles Ch, xxvi. a. oor. 

Yellow cartouche for inscr. to L. of bead, blank. 

Painting 2’ 2h°x 63", lengh of whole 64%. PL 
LNXXIV. 

(4.4. The painting is described from finished side ; but hay 
been reproduced from the other, showing fig. reversed, as 
position of bands makes it clear that this was intended for 
the front) 


Ch. oon. Painted allk banner; all accessories lost 
and both ends of painting including Padmasana ; condition 
otherwise good, 
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Subject: Avalokifefvara (?). Stands slightly to L., R. 
hand raised holding red lotus spray, L. palm out at breast 
with third finger bent and others extended. Painting of 
"Ch. oor type ; dress and ornaments same except for arrange- 
ment of skirt. Thisis tucked up at knees, giving appearance 
of short full trousers; girdle and tasselied chaina dangle 
about bare legs below. Skirt painted in horizontal bands, 
orange above, crimson below, and in middle green with 
flower pattem in red and black. There is no stole, but 
jewellery eleborale and plentifally set with red and blue 
stones. Lege are orn. with anklet. Face large and long, 
with wide semicircular lines to mark setting of eyeball, and 
small green moustaches and imperial. Colouring light and 
fresh. 2° 73" x 10}. 

Ch. oor6. Painted ailk banner; upper edge and all 
accessories lost, Tom across at level of fig.’s eyebrows and 
repaired in antiquity. Otherwise excellenuy preserved, and 
colours freah. 

Subject: Ava/okitefvara (Kuan-yin). Stands } R on 
hlue lotus, R. band raised carrying spray of weeping willow, 
L, hanging by side; head somewhat uplifted, Draperies, 
style of fig., and treatment as in *Ch, oor, bul work less 
delicate. No stole and no under-robe ; raised skirt showing 
bare ankles with anklels. Colouring io of tansparent type 
aa in most of larger banners. Shirt left the natural colour of 
the silk delicately shaded with faint pink and crimson, and 
ttamped (irrespective of folds) with repeating leaf spot in 
green; Gal under-girdle crimson ; jewels, tassels, and 
streamers crimson and blue; gold work a pale yellow; 
tiara om. with purple lotuses and red jewel; scarf across 
body green. Face short and rather puckered, with very 
small eyes, protruding nose, and large full mouth. Ears 
large but not elongated, and unadorned. All outlines black. 
On R. edge blank cartouche for inser. 2° 99" x 104", 


Ch. 0017, Palnted ail banner ; edges gone and all 
accessories, bot fig. almost intact. 

Subject: Bodhrsa/toa (unidentified). Painting of the coarser 
‘Indian’ type as *Ch, lv. oor (q.v.). Fig. stands facing 
spectator on two loinses with down-lurned petals; R. arm 
beht up al elbow and hand extended again downwards with 
first finger bent; L. hand held drooping before breast, thumb 
and third Ginger joined. Skirt of shaded pink, girdle dark 
green ; stole of green and indigo; scarf across breast green 
and Indian red; blue gauzy veil on shoulders not appearing 
below. Flesh is painted white and shaded with salmon-red ; 
treatment giviog fuller and rounder appearance (o fig. than 
in fal companion painting “Ch. lv, cory. Outlines of 
fig. red and of drapery black ; hair blue ; eyes slightly oblique. 
All lost above eyebrows, 

The silk had previously been used for another painting, 
as is shown by remains of halo outlines and of head and ear, 
visible on L. breast. Blue veil on L. shoulder was apparenily 
added to blot out some of traces, 1’ 6° x 6}. 

Ch. 0018. Silk painting representing Vatlravaga with 
attendanis crossing the ocean. Painting on small scale, with 
band of yellow silk at botiom and purple silk border all 


round; the fatter 14” wide at sides and foot, but 34” at op 
to halance the donble border below. Condition excellent. 

V. and his followers advance to R, on curling maroon 
cloud which rises behind them into aky. Sea is painted in 
a series of regular ridges, crested with white, and is bounded 
far in the background by a range of blue and green mountains, 
prob. meant for Meru. In sky a demon with bat's wings, 
meant for Garuda, flies to R. In R. top corner yellow car- 
touche (blank) for inacr. V. strides in front of his attendants, 
carrying double-headed halberd with R. hand; from his mised 
L. hand a cloud Aoats up containing a shrine with Chattras. 

His dress, generally speaking, that of the more elaborate 
and ‘Chinese’ Lokapilas in banners (see *Ch. 0040, Gensral 
Note); but skirt of coat is exceptionally long for this type, 
reaching almost to knees, A peculiar arrangement of scales, 
seen also in Ch. xuxvii. oo2 (Pl, XXII) and Ch, xviii, oo 
(Pl. XC), is conventionally represented by diaper of three~ 
armed stars (for a closely resembling representation of scales, 
eee Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, i. Fig. 60, p. 304, te- 
producing a woodcut illustration of a * Lion armour’ of the 
Tang period); and is shown over corslet, as well as over 
body and skirt of coat, Forearm guards and smnall visible 
portion of greaves are also represenied in oblong scales bound 
together at regular intervals by transverse bands; and these, 
as well as coat, coralet, and shoes, are gilded. A hawk or 
eagle mask forms stomacher, and shoulder-pieces end in 
lion-head, through open jaws of which arm passes. 

There is no manue, collar, or helmet; but copper-green 
stole is looped to hip-belt and falls back in long streamers 
over shoulders. On head a high three-leaved crown with 
flame or wing orn. on lop, white sueamers fying up at sides. 
From shoulders also rise streamers of flame. Face is 
full and heavy in lower part, but not grotesque, with large 
oblique cyes and heavy eyebrows ; hair is blue, nose aquiline, 
mouth in slight grimace. Pose and build of fig. recall 
wooden Lokapila statuetie, Mi. xv. 0031 (PI. CXXVN), 

A nymph bows before him, presenting dish of lowers, Her 
identity is uncertain, but she resembles Goddess of Virtue found 
in representauon of Thousandvarmed Kuan-yin; sce *Ch. 
00a23,¢tc. She wears here green shirt, short fringed tunic,and, 
over all, scarlet jacket with sleeves so wide as almost lo sweep 
ground, Her hair ip done, above leaf-decked tiara, in two 
high narrow loops like Queen Vaidehi’s in aide-scenes of *Ch. 
e051, etc. ; acanthus-like leaves lie over her shoulders, and 
strings of narrow pointed leaves hang in wreath over her arma. 

Behind V. come rest of attendants, Four are demons : 
two in background, with blue-grey fleeh, fiery hair, and 
tusked jaws, one of them carrying elaborate flag, which 
shows a lozenge-patlemed field with rainbow-coloured 
border and vandyked banderoles. Anoiher in front of them, 
with brown skin, hairy arms, and animal-like head wrapped 
in scarlet hood tied under his chin, carries large round pink 
and white jar with flat covered mouth. 

In foreground, the fourth, brown-skinned, with ferocious 
animal head, carries club. His dress is a modified form of 
armoured Lokapala costume, scale-armour appearing only on 
the corslet (two narrow rows of oblong scales across breast) 
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and round waist and upper past of skirt. Body and arms 
otherwise covered by a close-fitting embroidered scarlet 
Jacket; skirt finisbed off by leopard-skin fringe. Legs bare 
except for greaves, 

The remaining four attendants, clearly individualized, 
evidently represent definite personages (nol identified). Fore- 
most is an aged man, clad only in short white dio/ or shirt, 
with white scarf across breast ; sandals, armlets, and earnngs. 
His white hair tied in top-knot on bead, and he has long white 
eyebrows and beard and sunken features. Eyes, level, tum 
with sidelong glance to rear, In R. hand he carries gilded 
cup (or rajra ?). 

Neat to him portly male fig. in green robe and black-and- 
white patterned under-tunic, with high tbree-leaved (?) bead- 
dress from which drapery falls behind neck, full clean-shaven 
face and calm expression. He carries flaming jewel on gilded 
stand. 

In rear a bearded archer, bending down with a vigorous 
movement (o fit arrow to his bow while his gaze follows the 
demon In the sky. An air of purpose inspires whole fig., and 
the drawing is particularly firm and vigorous. His dress 
‘seeme to consist of blue tunic which leaves R. arm and breast 
bare; white breeches, and top-boots(?). On his head is 
curved conical cap, white with metal veining and melal boss 
at lop, and upstanding brim round back and sides rising in 
high point at back, Last is a man with oblique eyes, black 
hair, In long white under-robe and full-sleeved maroon jacket, 
with hands in adoration. On his head is the 4p-shaped 
head-dress, gilded. 

The fabrics throughout gaily patterned, chiefly with roseties 
in hexagonal diaper. Colouring consists of brilliant scarlet, 
copper-green, cobalt, white, and gilding against maroon 
cloud and greenish brown of the sea; for the sea is not other- 
wise coloured. The drawing masterly in it cleanness of 
(ouch and range of expression, and the workmanship through- 
out very highly finished in the somewhat precise ‘ calligraphic’ 
style of illumination. Painting 1’ af” x tof", with border 
 rof? ct? rh. Pl LXXIL 

Ch. oorg. Fr. of painted ailk banner, representing 
the Descent of Buddha. To R., Maya, in red robe, lies on L. 
side asleep upon couch; to L. appears white cfephani, at 
gallop, in whirlwind of red and blue cloud which covers 
Mayt’s feet. Astride its back, on blue cloth, rides infant 
Buddhe, naked except for loin-cloth, hands joined as in prayer ; 
orange-red halo behind him. Dress, couch, and style of 
work Chinese, as in Ch. lv. 009, ete. For other representa- 
tions, see Ch. 0039 and lv. 009. 43x 24°. 


Ch. coa0. Three wood-cuts on paper, from same 
block; showing small oblong panel divided into four com- 
pariments, each containing demonic Vajrapdnr. Poor design, 
roughly cut and printed. 49’ ag”. 

*Ch. ooar. Silk painting with Chin. inser. (illegible), 
representing Asigerdha as Patron of Travellers and Pro- 
tector of Souls in Hell, with attendants and donors. Complete 
with border of faded dark purple linen; in good condition. 

Kogltigarbha is seated facing spectator on rock covered with 
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figured cloth; R. leg pendant and resting on lotus, L. bent 
across; L. hand holding beggar’a etal over shoulder, and R. 
ball of crystal on knee. He wears green under-robe ending 
in scarlet and white folda over L. arm, and mantle of grey 
mottled with black, red, and green, and barred with yellow. 
Traveller's shawl, grey om. with spot pattern in yellow, is 
bound round his head and falls on bis shoulders; only 
jewellery nechlace and bracelets. Flesh painted while out- 
lined with red; oval halo and round vesica, green, red, and 
white, bordered with flame, make background to fig. Above as 
canopy, conventional flower spray hung with strings of jewels. 

Down either side are ranged Give Infernal Judges, sitting 
at draped tables on which scrolls of judgement are spread. 
Auendant in secular Chinese dreas wait on them, bolding fans, 
taking instructions, or delivering reports, In one case 
attendant holding fan is a demon. All judges but one wear 
magisteria! Chinese dress: long under-robes, voluminous wide- 
sleeved coals (scarlet and while, grey-bordered), and official 
head-dresses. One of these is trencher-shaped oblong, with 
fringe hanging from ends; others are white folded caps with 
wings curling opwards crescent-wise at sides, of tall narrow 
hats in black and yellow with equare piece rising from fore- 
head and stiff brim standing up high all round rest of head 
and hiding the head-piece. The tenth judge is clad tn full 
armour, helmet and coat of mail with liger-skin fringe 
reaching almost to ankles, 

In front of Keitigarbha is seated white lion (symbolic of 
Buddhist preaching ?) with a priest and a man on one side 
raising their bands in adoration to K. The only two 
cartouches bearing inscriptions, of the many in yellow, green, 
and purple scattered about, relate to these figs. and are 
illegible. On other side is a condemned soul, naked except 
for toin-cloth, led by an ox-headed demon and wearing the 
cangur, regarding in magic looking-glass the crime for which 
he has been condemned—the murder of an ox. Cloud above 
glass indicates thal scene in a vision. Beside it stands an 
attendant, prob. of one of the judges, holding brush and scroll. 

Foremost of donors on either side is a monk holding 
acenser. Behind the one stands a boy attendant holding 
the ju-, or fungus, eceptre; behind the boy again knecls 
man, and behind the other monk two women, in civilian 
dress of "Ch.coroz. [tis unusoal to God monks and women 
‘on same side; but the strongly marked features of religious 
personage on L. seem meant for a man’s, and there is no 
sign of usual blue hair, white akin, and pink cheeks of nun. 

For other silk paintings of Kgitigarbha in this guise, see 
Ch. 0084, 00225, 00355; i. 0012; xxvii. 003; Ivi, 0017 ; 
Ivili, 003 ; and Ixi. 009; (linen paintings) Ch. oo60, and 
(paper) Ch. Ixiii, 002. 3’x a’ ah’. Pl. LXVIL; TAowrand 
Buddhas, Pl. XXV. 

Ch. ooat. a. Fr. of painted wooden vesica and 
halo, cut in one piece. Field of both green outlined with 
bands of pink and white ; outer border of creeping flames, suc- 
cessively of shaded pink, green, orange, and blue. Length 94°. 

Ch, cogs. Palnted allk banner, with fr, of Chin. 
inscr. Upper end of painting lost; otherwise in good 
condition and all accessories preserved. Colours fresh. 
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Head-piece of plain cream silk gauze, bound with glazed 
silk of pale pink; suspension loop of completely frayed silk 
brocade on which is strung a bronze ring; whole roughly 
sewn together and evidently hasty substitute for the orig. top. 
Side streamers are of pale grey, and four bottom streamers 
of greyish-blue silk orn, with leaf and insect motifs in black 
paste. Weighting-board (detached) is painted dark red, with 
lotus and leaf design in green, black, and yellow. 

Subject : Virzpdtsa, Guardian of the West ; identified from 
yemains of Chinese inser, A replica of *Ch. 0035 and xx. 
oor; with slight variation of colour only from *Ch, 0035. 
All Jost above Lokapila’s mouth; lower end here complete 
shows shoes which are of waven string (see “Ch. core, 
General Note), and balf-squatting, half-crouching demon who 
supports his feet on R. hand and L. knee. Inscr, on lower 
end of cartouche in upper L. comer. 

Painting 1’ 5” x 64", length of whole 6’ 34°. 


Ch. cong. Painted allk banner; complete except for 
weighting-board and upper end of painting, and in fair 
condition. Head-piece of buff silk gauze, painted in floral 
design but now in fragments, mounted on plain blue silk and 
hound with light red damask inwoven with lozenge pattem as 
Ch. 00340. Suspension loop of pink silk and streamers of 
olive-green, the silk sueamers orn. with leaf patterns in 
black, (Painting has been reattached to head-piece in 
mounting.) 

Subject: Marljufri on white lton; the whole $10 L. For 
other examples, see Ch. 0036. M. sits cross-legged on pink 
lotus; R. hand open on knee with thumb pointing up; L. 
raised, open, with second and third fingers beni. Head 
sligbtly raised and eyes looking up under heavy lids, 

Bodhisattva of type “Ch. ooa in dress and features; but 
jewellery simple. Lion same in attitude, type, and lrappings 
ag in Ch, 0036; with green mane, slate-blue eyebrows, beard, 
and tail, and pink shading on breast and jaw. M.'s dress is 
elate-blue, crimson, and olive; lotuses under lion's fect 
crimson and green. Remains of dark pink cloud in Chinese 
style, at top; and blank cartouche for inscr. to L. of head. 
Workmanship skilled but lifeless. 

Painting 1’ 8" x 7°, length of whole 5/ 4”. 


Ch. 00294. Silk banner, retaining all accessories except 
side streamers, and in fair condition. 

Head-piece of plain silk, doubled; each side painted with 
roughly triangular floral design, showing elliptical open 
Gower, blue, sia-petalled, with green and red centre, sur- 
rounded by green leaves veined with black, the whole on 
a crimson background. Converging sides bordered with 
plain greyish-blue ailk, and suspension loop at apex of 
printed silk with floral pattern in light yellow, green, and 
blue. Bottom of head-piece held between two cane stiffeners, 
ends of which pass into binding upon each side. The 
exposed length wound round with raw white silk and bound 
with bands of allk, dark purple, yellow, green, and red, 
crossing each other diagonally. 

Four bottom streamers (one incomplete) are of dark olive 
silk gauze, woven in game lozenge diaper as in Ch. 00344, 


and stamped with bird, flower, and insect motife as in Ch. xvii. 
oor. Weighting-board consists of layers of coarse woollen 
material, dark brown and natural-coloured, glued together 
and covered with light red gauze similar to that of streamers ; 
then lacquered dark red on cach side, but lacquer now mostly 
lost. It is attached to stiffener of streamers by three loops of 
ted silk thread, sewn along top ; edges of holes strengthened 
with strips of bronze foil. 

Banner proper made of dull red silk damask woven with 
small conventional floral pattern like Ch.00345, in bands 34” 
apart ; and orm. with naturalistic design of two flying ducks, 
carrying trailing sprays of water-plants in their bills. Draw- 
ing, somewhat rude, in black ink, touched up with same 
white or silver(?) paint aa used on banner streamers, now 
gone whitish grey. Band of scroll pattern below. 

Banner proper 1’ 5” x 5”, length of whole 3’ 11". 


Ch. ooag. Palnted silk banner of pale grey gauze 
covered with fine coat of silvery white paint or glaze. This 
hae apparently prevented tracing from passing to back of 
silk ; for while the banner is painted on both sides, the out- 
lines (except for eye) appear only on one, Upper part 
showing canopy has cracked, and over it bas been pasted 
fr. from edge of another silk painting. 

All accessories complete and in good condition. Head- 
piece of cream eilk gauze, unlined, and with binding of pale 
pink silk hastily sewn together, evidently a substitute for 
properly finished original. Side streamers of green silk ; 
bottom streamers of grey silk stamped with running scroll 
of stem and leaves in blachish-grey paste; weighting-board 
painted dack red with flower and leaf design outined in grey. 

Subject: Bodhisattva, carrying mottled glass jac on which 
rests scarlet lotus, Attitude unusual, fig. walking from spec- 
lator, to whom it presents 3 back view (to L.); head turned 
back over R. shoulder; R. band raised carrying jar, and 
L. by side gathering up fold of robe. Fig. and accessories 
gencrally of type °Ch. oo2 ; dress same as seen from back. 
A bow of drapery coming from in front is tied at nape of neck, 
and falls in long ends behind ; jewelled chains gather up 
skirt in a sort of panier. Hair done in rounded mass at 
corner of head, and swings in two locks over R. and L, 
shoulder, leaving back clear. 

Face curiously treated, outline drawn by forehead, cheeks, 
and upper lip ; nose added as an excrescence, and mouth and 
very small chin awkwardly joined on below. The whole 
of the eye (curved and very oblique) is seen. Hands and 
L. foot, coming out below robe, also appear out of joint, 
owing to difficulties with perspective. Workmanship highly 
finished ; colouring, like pose, unusual, consisting of yellow 
shaded with red (on skirt), but otherwise entirely of coal dull 
greens, putty-colour, and white. Halo, a disc of greyish 
white hardly standing out from background. No blue. 

Painting 1° 104" 7”, length of whole 5°86". PJ, LXXVIL 

Ch. 0026. Strip of figured silk from back of Bud- 
dhist devotional liand-book, Chinese, printed a.p. 949. 
Weave firm satin twill similar to Ch. oo9, but somewhal 
finer; warp sized. Ground burnt orange; pattern dark 
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greenand white. Strip made of three fre., showing part only 
of sq. medallions stiffly rounded at the comers and measuring 
©. a3” to 3" when complete, They have orange outer 
borders, and dark green inner borders studded with white 
discs, and, within, a trio (?) of upright stemas ending in large 
8q. palmettes. Adjoining medallions are separated by stidily 
curving bands broken by an angular, much conventionalized, 
leaf (?) orn, in orange and white. 

Pattern seems of Sassanian origin, akin 10 Ch. oo9 group. 
Stepped outlines of latter appear only in modified form at 
tounding of medallion corners; In this ag well as in form of 
palmette buds it resembles the prob. Persian-woven Cock 
atuff of Vatican (Dalton, Bysantine Ari and Archacology, 
Fig. 44°), palmeues in latter case appearing in epandrel 
ornaments. 5$°x 14". Pl. CxXU. 

Ch, oo28 Suk palating representing Avalotrifoara 
(Kuan-yin), standing, without attendants ; cf, series under 
“Ch, 0088. Complete and in fair condition, border lost. 
Fig, stands facing spectator on two small lotuses; R. hand 
raised supporting willow spray on palm, L. by side holding 
flask; Dhyani-buddha on tiara. Fig. and dress in ‘Indian’ 
style ; workmanship very rough; colouring dingy. Face 
broad and round with straight eyes, fig. narrow-waisted with 
very broad hips, L. arm cutlined by two absolutely straight 
parallel lines. 

Paint (white and pink) all but entirely gone from Besh, 
halo, and Padmasana, Colouring otherwise limited to Indian 
red, yellowish brown, olive-green, and brownish grey, on 
tobes, with black of hair, outlines, and canopy roof. Latter 
simple form of *Ch. oon type; halo circular, Blank car- 
touches for inscr. in upper corners and eprays of Indian red 
trefoil and quatrefoil flowers with yellow and green leaves 
filling empty space on R. side, 1° 67x 1’. 

Ch. ooag, Silk painting representing Z%ousand-armed 
Avalokitefvara with donors. On two pieces of silk roughly 
Joined across middle and originally backed with paper ; torn 
in places. Deity single-headed with yellow flesh, and bright 
blue hair and stole, General treatment, emblems, etc., a9 
in series "Ch. 00223, but no tank or altendant divinities. 
Donors (man and two women) of type “Ch. C0102. Coarse 
work. Cartouches for inscriptions, blank, 1’ 8" x 1’ 4°. 


Ch. 0030. Painted ell banner, dirt-speckled but in 
fair condition, with four bottom streamers of pinkish-brown 
silk, Other accessories lost, 

Subject : Scenes from the Lift of Buddha ; Chinese in style 
as Ch, lv. 009, etc., but not elsewhere represented amongst 
paintings of Collection. 

Scene t. Writing Competition or Gautama and Devadutia 
at School, Shows interior of school. Ona dais to L. sits the 
Master at his desk; on another to R. two scholars with their 
writing-lablets before them. They wear long coate; their 
hair done in two tufts on lop of their heads, which are other- 


wise shaven, Scene much wom, and no details distin- 
guishable. 
Scene 2. Wrestling Compelition, This competition fre- 


quently represented in GandhBra art (see Foucher, Z’art 
a 


du Gandhdra, i, p. 334, figs. 171. b, 172. 8) as one of 
contests preceding Prince’s betrothal ; also referred to, hough 
lesa prominently, in Chinese accounts. Under tree oulside 
palace wrestlers prepare to join, advancing on each other 
arms up. They are naked except for small loincioths, and 
one (the Prince ?) has a black-taijled cap. Bodies very beavy 
and middle-aged. 

Scene 3. A Waght-lifting Contest(?). Exact nature of 
this contest not evident. On R. Prince (?) advances carrying 
in R. hand what (from his strained attitude) is evidently a heavy 
weight On L. another man, grasping a long wooden beam 
under his arm, is falling on his back, while far end of beam 
flies up behind Prince. The weight has apparendy been 
unexpectedly removed from It, though no point of leverage is 
shown, Falling man naked except fore loin-cloth Prince 
wears crimson coat, white breeches, black top-boots and 
cap; but bis R. arm and shoulder are bared for exercise. 
The weight is ball-shaped object three or four times the size 
of his head. 

Scene 4. Casting out of Elephant slain ty Devadatia. 
Prince, cad only in cap and short brown dAd/7 arranged 
skirt-fashion, raises carcage at full height of R. arm above his 
head. His hand supporia elephant’s back; its feet (lied 
\ogether) and trunk point to sky; ilsears hang down. The 
obvious strain on Prince’s strength and balance well suggest 
magnitude of task. A spectator (prob. his cousin Nanda) 
watches with uplifted hands on L. There is no sign of 
other spectators nor of « city or city-walle. Nenda wears 
lsiled cap, boots, and green-belted coat. 

Simplicily of scenes and scarcity of figs. give litle scope 
for colour. What there ia ia dim, and scarcely reileves 
general greenish grey of the background, which is sprinkled 
with small plants. Drawing rough but naturalislic, and 
attitudes highly expressive. Duildings and furniture are of 
same lype and colour as in Ch. 0039, lv. 009, elc. A blank 
cartouche, yellow or orange, for inscr., placed at slde of each 
scene, on alternate edges of banner. Painting 2’ x 64°, 
length with streamers 5’ 3”. Pl, LXXVI. 


Ch. cogr. Remains of sil painting representing 
Vatsravana, Guardian of the North, Head and shoulders of 
Lokapila only preserved and in fair condition, with faded 
ted silk border from top and one side of painting, and part of 
nymph (much effaced) offering flowers (?) on L.  V,'s hands 
are lost, but he carried the halberd over R. shoulder ; its two- 
spiked head with pennon and streamers preserved complete. 

His position almost full-face to spectator, but his face 
slightly to right. It is large, with frowning eyebrows and 
suongly-masked features, but not grotesque except for eyes, 
which are large and round with iris isolated in middle of 
white, Flesh yellow crudely shaded with red; eyebrows, 
long moustache, and long narrow beard, grey; rest of hair 
black, done in top-knot and falling in mass behind shoulders. 
Lauer are covered wilb small scalearmour in red and yellow, 
round-edged; doublet cut low on neck. In eare are large 
stud earrings and on bead a solid tiara, with while fillet and 
streamers al ears, 
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From each shoulder rises stiffly curving red flame or 
streamer, almosi joining canopy above. In these latier 
points fig. exactly resembles the Vaidravana of Ch. 0087, but 
workmanship is better throughoot Of nymph on L. only 
head and part of breast remain, with upraised R. hand. She 
wears pink and white robe and coif-like head-dress of nymph 
offering Bowers to Avalokiteévara in Ch. co105. Border 
preserved 2’ a4” (width complete) x1’ 3%. Largest fr. of 
painting 9° x 74”. 

Ch. oogs. Tassel of thick silk twist se in bron 
holder. Latter consists of short tube with loose bell-shaped 
end, like inverted Gower-cup, which covers top of tassel and 
attachment lo tube. From upper end of tube issue strands of 
buff thread, bound round into cord with red and yellow silk 
and tied in elaborate knot. Silk of tassel, greenish brown. 
Length 4§°. Pl. cx. 


°Ch. oogg. Painted ail banmer ; all accessories lost, 
also both ends of painting; edges much broken ; remains in 
fair condition, 

Subject: Virtipdézc, Guardian of the West. Fig. almost 
intact; @ fine sepresentation and typical of the more Chincse 
Loknpilas. The chief characteristic of these, ag distinguished 
from quesi-Indian type (see Ch. axvi. a, 006; lv. 006), is the 
flowing line of the drawing which gives air of freedom and 
movement to figs. despite their atiff dresa. This is attained 
by skilful treatment of what drapery exists, and by general 
pose. The latter is always $ profile ; with head erect, back 
hollowed, body thrown out to waist, and legs slightly drawn 
back, giving a sweeping curve to whole fig. like that of 
Bodhisattvas of type *Ch. 002. The Lokapala banners 
evidendy belong to same echool as these from their resem: 
blance also in mechanical points, such as average size and 
pattern of rhomboid bands at their lower ends. The main 
points of dress in which they differ from the ‘ Indian‘ type have 
been enumerated in Genral Not, “Ch. 0010: coat of mail 
shorter, and in tunic not ooat form ; breastplate always in 
form of corslet, girt round body under arms; greaves and 
arm-guards are always of the whole-leather or plate variety 
with omamental circular discs of different colours over 
calves ; and the feet are shod with sandals or rope shoes. The 
Gige. are burly; the faces sometimes bearded and inclined to 
monster type, sometimes clean-shaved and human; eyes 
ohen of glaring demonic type; but where normal they are 
oblique (Ch. co4o, lv, 0017). Haloes are always a plain 
disc of colour, and in most cases a characteristic Chinese 
scroll of clouds rises at its side and spreads overhead. There 
are no canopies, 

Ch. oo7s. Virlipakga stands  L, on demon, of wham only red 
hair remains sprouting between feet. All below is lost, in- 
cloding greater part of Lokapala’s feet. Before him he holds 
@ long-hilted eword in searlet and blue scabbard, jewelled 
end of which resis apparently on demon's head. His L. band 
grasps the hilt, his R. is lald on the jewel at top, 

For description of dress, see Genera! Note, *Ch. coro. The 
scale-armour is in oblong scales both on shirt and body, with 
@ small clrele cut oot of each scale high on R edge (cf. 


above, p. 483, M.1. axiv. 0640, etc. Pl. L); it is painted white 
and blue, but very Jittle ia visible as the fig. wears @ mantle 
tmuffling shoulders and knotted under chin. Mantle is dark 
purple, with copper-green on reverse side. Corslet light 
blue with crimson breast oms.; tunic rich crimson with blue 
border; stole blue and copper-green on reverse sides; the 
pleated bottom of coat of mail copper-green. Leg-covering 
(white) tied round the leg over greaves, which are painted 
crimson, blue, end green. 

The hands are gnarled; head massive and set low on 
shoulders ; face half human, half beaatlike, the lower features 
lost in mags of reddish brown beard and whisker which 
sweeps upwards round checks, framing face to cheek-bones. 
Flesh painted brown ; mouth, large and firmly sbut, bright 
red. The round lidless eyes, with white balls, green iris, and 
black pupils, stare uteadily to L. with half-savage, half- 
stupified expression. Tiara much destroyed, but traces 
remain of while fillet with horn-like streamers curling upwards 
al ears, of red and purple jewels, and of top-knot of red-brown 
hair, Halo pale copper-green, and traces of red, white, and 
blue cloud are seen rising on L. 

Colouring much dimmed, but enough remains to show its 
original richness and effect of whole. 

For an inferior replica, coarser in colouring and mutilated, 
but bearing inscr., see Ch, 0022; for a replica uninscr. 
Ch. ax, 0031; for fr. of replica Ch. oot17; and for other 
Lokepilas in the same style, Ch, 0040; anil. oof; nuvi. a. 
002; xxxiv. 004; lv. 0017, 0018, and lv. 020. 

1 gh? x67". 





Ch. 0036. Painted elJk banner; top and botiom and 
all accesories lost. Silk split in places but otherwite well 
preserved, and colours fresh. 

Subject: AfaAjudri, on white lion led by Indian attendant. 
The whole 3 L. Good example of preservation of Indian 
tradition in Chinese Buddhist art. For other examplcs (in 
Chinese style) see Ch. 0023; snii, 001, and (without lion) 
Ch. xxii. 004. M. sits on scarlet lotus supported on gold 
pedestal on lion's back ; R. leg bent across in tailor-fashion, 
L. pendent with small blue lotus under foot. R. hand on 
knee in vera-mudré, L. resting on Padmasana and holding 
long-siemmed narrow-petalled lotus, prob. intended for blue 
stpala, but coloured pink. 

MM. ie entirely Indian lo dress and physical type, as in pose ; 
body feminine in coutour and painted a dull pinkish yellow ; 
palms of hands, soles of fect, and inside of cars a pinkish 
white. Tair light blue, unusually flat on top of head, and 
straggling on to shoulders in small ringlets. These are 
tipped black, as ie row of small curls on forehead. 

Dress consists of short crimson /angéff Aowered with blue 
rosettes, and over them a transparent skint of purple gauze, 
draping legs to ankles. Fold of same crosses body from L. 
shoulder ; round neck hangs ‘triple cord", pale green spotted 
with white, as in Nepalese paintings Ch. Ivi. co1—co10. 
Jewellery consisis of double-hoop bracelets and anklets, 
earrings, serpentine armlets with high triangular om, on 
outer art, and double necklace from which hangs row of 
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blue and green lotua buds. Tiara of solid gold work, three 
leaves in front mounted with jewels, 

Head bent over R. shoulder, and eyes downcast; face 
round and features small, eyes oblique ; eyebrows drawn in 
arched green lines. 

Behind fig. is circular halo, and behind bead one of much 
elongaled oval shape, both of variegated rings of green, 
scarlet, light blue, purple, and black, Above remains of 
draped and lasselled canopy, waving wilh lion’s advance. 

Lion of conventional type strides L. with head turned back 
and mouth open as if roaring. His mane (a bunch of formal 
curls) is painted red, blue, green ; his eyebrows and whiskers 
green; his breast, jowl, and backs of legs spotted with red. 
He wears breast-band, crupper, girth, and saddle-cloth, breast- 
band hung with fly-tassels and metal ors. 

The attendant leads him by red rope tied round his neck, 
and carries in L. hand goad (broken off). He is painted 
dark greenish black, with coarse features and mass of bushy 
black hair, and weare a red and blue dd tucked up at 
knees like trousers, narrow stole and simple jewellery. 
Yellow cartouche for inser. to L. of head, blank, 2’2§* x 94*. 
Thousand Buddhas, Pl, XXVU. 


Ch. 0097. a-d. Four fre. of paper painting, of 
which (a) evidently separate small picture, and (6), (¢), and 
(d) parta probably of larger one. 

(a) represents pilgrim or bermit, parallel in all respects 
to the larger Ch. 00380, so far as preserved ; but whole of 
L. upper corner of picture lost, so that it is not certain 
whether a Buddha appeared in this case or nol. Fig. wears 
same dress as in 00380, including mushroom hat, here black 
and tied under chin with pink bands. His R. sie and arm 
lost, but his R, hand appears at level of thigh holding lower 
end of pole, which rests on his R. shoulder and supports by 
chain attached (a its upper end manuscript bundle at his back. 
His L. hand holds horizontally across his breast thinner red 
staff, which may be a cross-piece of pole, or handle of fly-whisk 
asin Ch.00380 Mouth open ; face wears strained expression, 
but is not old or emaciated. No staff. Tiger walks on his 
further side ; facing it stands small child (partly destroyed), 
dressed in greenish brown robe and holding roll of paper in 


his hands. Rough work; colouring only dull pink, green, 
grey, and yellow, besides black. 113”x 93° (when com- 
plete). 


(4) shows feet and lower legs of Lokapala, seated on 
some kind of cushioned throne; R. leg bent across from 
knee, L. pendent but also bent slightly inwards. Both clad 
in black metal-om. shoes, greaves, and while draperies tied 
round each leg below knee as in "Ch. 0035, etc. Only 
colouring, light red and grey, besides black. 6” x 117. 

{¢) shows loops of Ulack floating stole, and bent-back head 
of guitar with curious fan-shaped projection at top (?} 
xe, 

(@) shows kneeling figs. of two girls, apparendy in row of 
donors. Foremost leans forward with R, hand on ground, 
L. apparently raised, and with hand turned downward covered 
by long drooping sleeve; girl behind plays on clappers. 
Latter seems to wear usual long wide-sleeved mantle, black, 


lined with red, over white under-drees. Foremost girl wears 
black narrow-aleeved red-bordered jacket reaching to knees 
and tied round waist with red sash. Beneath she appeare 
also to have while skin, but figs. incomplete. Both have 
black hair done on either side of head in two round masses, 
from which hang short stiff locke Figa gracefol, faces 
small-featured and delicately drawn. Faisly preserved. 
53°46". 

Ch. 0039. Palnted allk banner; all accessories lost, 
and whole of Jower end. Considerably broken and paint 


Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha. Two preserved; 
prob. showed three when complete. Same series continued 
in Ch. xxi. 008, xxii. 0035, and xx. 008; these not only 
show general uniformity of style, bul are of same warm brown 
silk and of same width, with sccnes on the same scale, The 
two complete at bottom, xxii. 0035 and xm. 008, are also 
finished by decorative band of same pattern, red and green 
lozenges and triangles on brown ground of ailk. 

Scenes aimple in design, with litle detail, and divided from 
each other by miniature range of bills, blue, green, and 
vermilion. Drawing rude but vigorous; colour limited in 
range and of plain tones, red, blue, green, copper-green, 
yellow, dark purple, and slate, besides black and white; the 
white everywhere much worn. Features of human 6gs., 
buildings, dress, and other acceasories entirely Chinese. 

Buildings long and low, with verandahs raised a few feet 
above ground, aad long sloping roofe with up-curved eaves. 
Walls alwaya white, roofs blue, with copper-green framework ; 
pillars and open-work frieze of verandah red; tiled ground- 
wall and steps of verandah slate-blue. The women’s dress 
2 Jong robe or skirt, and over il a jacket with wide sleeves, 
tied in (or simply tucked below skirt) under arma; where 
their feet are visible they wear shoes with upturned ends. 
Their hair is done in a heavy black drooping top-knol at 
corner of head, held in front by a comb or fillet, and decorated 
with white flowers or pins and green leaves. Their faces 
and hands painted solid white with red patchea on cheek and 
brow; the men’s dull pink all over; Buddha's flesh yellow 
(mostly lost). The men’s dress descr. in Ch. ux. 006. 
Figs. of all short and squat. General effect crude but 
bold, and most full of character in the more active scenes. 

Scene 1. Descent of Buddha. To R. upon a verandah 
lies Maya asleep on accouch. She is wrapped in a red robe 
and lies on R. side. Palace buildings appear behind. In 
centre, above her head, on cloud indicating a vision, appears 
a red disc, in which stands elephant with infant Baddha on 
his back (much effaced). In L. bottom comer stands woman 
attendant, bolding fan. 

Scene 2. Birth of Buddha in Lumbini Garden. On L. 
tee represented as weeping willow, red-stemmed. Under it 
kneels woman attendant holding up white chith for reception 
of infant. In centre stands Maya, R. hand raised, grasping 
Dough ; atlendant behind holds her L. hand. The infant 
springs head down and arme outstretched from under her R. 
arm, under but not through the sleeve. On R. edge iwo 
more women, and in background two Jarge pink lotuses with 
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slate-coloared leaves, growing on thick red stalks. Women’s 
dressea red, blue, and green. Mayt's hair is done in a mass 
on her nech, and ahe is distinguished by a large gold orn, 
somewhat resembling pair of folded butterfly wings, which 
hangs over back of her head. Kneeling attendant has an orn. 
of something of the same kind, bot apparently single; and 
ahe therefore prob. represents Prajipail. Top scene is much 
effaced and faces in lower smudged. At top of painting 
remains of painted valance, red with a patiern of green and 
slate-coloured rosettes and a vandyked border. 

For other representations of Buddha’s Descent to earth 
see Ch. 0019; Iv. 009; and of his Birth, Ch lv. oo10. 
0 3? 7h. 

Ch. oo40. Painted silk banner; both ends of paint- 
ing broken and all accessories losi, but remainder almost 
intact and surface exceptionally well preserved. 

Subject: Virapdtra, Guardian of the West, A very fine 
exarpple of the ‘Chinese’ Lokapals ; see *Ch. 0035. Stands 
3 L. on back and knee of demon, who crouches on hands 
and fee. R. band at hip grasps hiltof naked sword, which 
passes across body to L. shoulder; blade supported at breast 
by open L. band. 

For detailed description of dress, see General Note, 
*Ch. coro; but V, here wears no mantle or breeches, the 
knees being bare and head and neck covered by helmet and 
gorget fitting close round face. Helmet is of scale-armour 
q@rengthened with plain leather bands and with a wide 
Jeather brim curling up and ont at eas-level all round head. 
From beneath this comes gorget made also of scale-armour (?), 
grey, coming well down on to shoulders and tied close under 
chin. On top is lotus spike, prob. supporting jewel (now 
Jost), and in front a recurved gold siem ending in orange 
flame or plume. 

Folded girdle round breast is replaced by stiff belt of 
ornamented leather (?). Centre-piece of lower leather belt is 
in form of beast’s mask, with blue face, round white eyes with 
scarlet rims, while horns and wide purple-spotted mouth and 
Jaws showing double row of teeth, between which passes the 
belt. The sandals are simple, with wide double soles and 
plain toe and heel straps drawn tight by a strap round 
ankle, 

Colouring is of gay light hues, exceedingly well preserved : 
ecale-armour yellow and red ; skirt rich red with ultramarine 
border; ground of corslet, greaves, and arm-guards, and 
Pleated edge of coat of mail, a light copper-green ; stole 
Copper-green and uluramarine ; appliqué discs and jewels on 
coralel, arm-guards, and greaves, purple, orange, and blue. 
Inner side of skirt and of flying aleeves at elbows is blackish 
white, bordered with orange ; the Jong girdle blackich white ; 
borders of cout of mail red or black, and hip-belt black. 

Face qaiet and undistorted ; round in shape and clean- 
shaven, with smal] watchful eyes slightly slanting, shon 
protruding nose, and firm mouth and chin. Eyeballs painted 
grey; eyebrows black, drawo in numerous fine cross-lines 
over the ground arched line. No other hair visible. Hands 
are abort and strong, and, like face, knees, and feet, are painted 
@ warm brownish flesh-colour shaded skilfully with red. 


Behind large circular halo of pale blue. From R. upper 
comer purple cloud curls down towards L. 

The demon is shaded blue, and has dog-like face, mis- 
shapen hands, and flame-like hair. He crouches on hands, 
R. knee, and L. foot, 

Work throughont well drawn and finished ; fig. dignified 
and vigorous. 

2’ 8° x seh". PL LXXXV (TAsusand Buddhas, Pl. XXVI). 


*Ch. cost. Large allk painting representing Paradise 
of Amitabha (or Sdbyamuni), with side-scenes showing legend 
of Ajataéatru and meditations of Queen Vaidehi on Sukbavait. 
Incomplete top and bottom, but remainder intact and In good 
condilion, 

General nole. One of large class representing same 
subject, and in composition and style of work generally 
resembling Paradise of Bhaigajyaguru, *Ch. lii, 003; but 
workmanship, though evidently of same school and following 
same convention, is usually less highly refined and scene leas 
elaborate. For other examples, see Ch. 00104, 060356, 
¥. O01; Ixxili, 003; lili, 003 (linen); lv. 0033, 0047; Ivi. 
0018; Iviii. cos. This series has been identified by Mr. K. 
Yubuli os illustrating the Amildyurdhydna-sitra, u. into 
Chinese in a.p. 424 and much commented on by Chinese 
Buddhist writers. The main picture represenis Suthdvoft 
itself, the side-scenea on R. legend contained in Pt. 1 of 
‘Stra, those on L. the meditations of Queen Vaidehi described 
in Pt. u of the same, See above, pp. 865 sq. 

So far as figures are concerned, chief difference from 
Paradise of Bhaigajyagum lies in absence of Kings, 
warriors, or demons from attendant host. This is composed 
entirely of Bodhisattvas (neaied or kneeling on terrace with 
hands in adoration or mysiic pose or holding lotus buds) ; 
nymphs (a pair usually kneeling by the altar and offering 
flowers) ; dancer and musicians; and two subsidiary Buddhas, 
The lauer with their attendants always sealed in boitom 
comers, in place of Twelve Kings; aod the sacred birds— 
crane, peacock, Garuda, phoenix, and duck—are usually 
grouped on raft over lake in centre foreground. There are 
sometimes also a varying number of priestly disciples ranged 
in background behind presiding Buddha, 

Bodhisattvas usually in dress, ornaments, and coiffure of 
*Ch. oo2 type, and excepi where specially noted are seated 
cross-legged. But Indian tradition often much more 
alriclly preserved in altitude, colouring, and dress of two chief 
Dodhisattvas in central triad. Musicians and nymphs usually 
like minor Bodhisativas, but without stoles ; the musicians 
occasionally of masculine type, in modified form of Bodhi- 
gattva dress. 

Side-scenes are always in purely Chinese secular style, like 
that of banners showing Sahyamuni’s life (see Ch. 0039; Iv. 
009, eic.). Scenes representing movement usually drawn 
with much life and vigour. There is little detail, and back- 
ground ofien uniform for whole series of scenes: open grassy 
ground or verandahed wall or courtyard with pavilion lo 
RorL. 

The men’s dress consists: (for dignitaries) of long under- 
robe with long and wide-sleeved over-jacket and stiff black 
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head-dress with flat lop and backward-pointing wings or horns; 
for ordinary persons, of top-bools, long belted coat, and 
peaked and tailed black cap; for women, of trailing ehint and 
wide-sleeved jacket usually tucked into skirt below arms. 
Still longer narrow sleeves covering hands sometimes appear 
under wide sleeves of jacket in the case both of men and 
women, and over jacket occasionally a sleeveless tunic or deep 
belt of contrasting colour, covering body from armpits to hips. 
See “Ch. 0051. A and ry; x2: 
The women’s coiffure varies, but cansists sometimes of 
plain top-knot (Ch, 2xxiii. 003 ; Ivi. 0634), and sometimes of 
roll on neck with flat top-knot or lotus-flower orn. on lop of 
head (Ch. 00216; v. 001), More often, however, hair 
gathered on top of head by gold om., and thence done in 
two high stiff loops which curve out behind back of head and 
are brought in again at neck (°Ch. oog1; lv, 0033; lv. 
00472). A top-knot sometimes combined with this coiffure, 
which seems confined chiefly to side-scenes of Paradise 
pictures, and to flower-offering nymph of Ch. 0018, and 
of *Ch. lit, 003; and the wife in banner Ch. 00114. The 
wide-Aapped black hats of men donors in *Ch. ooro2; Iviii. 
003 (A.D. 963) and kindred pictures, presumably also of tenth 
century, and the elaborate bead oms. and flowered black 
jackets of women donors in same, are never found in these 
side-scenes (for an explanation, cf. above, pp. 8508q.). Asin 
case of the donors and of the scenes from Gautama’s Life in 
banners, the men’s flesh is painted a uniform flesh-pink 
Ubroughout and the women’s white with red checks. 


Ch. oosi. The presiding Buddha has R. hand in vifarka- 
mudra, L. band lying in Jap. Two chief Bodhisativas sit in 
*Enchanter's Pose ', with one leg pendent and one bent ; the 
one on L. with R. hand before breast, thumb, second and third 
fingers joined, and L. hand erect on knee with three fingers 
extended as if in blessing; the one on R. has R. hand in 
vilarka-mudra, L. hand on knee in dhiatisparfa-mudra. 
Between each of them and the Buddha sits a youthful 
disciple (?), in under-robe, mantle, and necklace, with black 
hair short over his head but falling in Dodhisattva-like locks 
behind his shoulders. The robes and orns. of all Bodhi- 
eativas are of ‘Indian’ type descr. in Ch. lv, oor4, with 
narrow scarves only across breast and narrow stoles leaving 
most of body and arms bare. 

The musicians’ dress the same, but their features are here 
of masculine type, their expression realistic, and their hair like 
that of disciples on either side of Buddha. Dancer completely 
allired in crimson robe reaching from elbows to ankles, with 
copper-green girdle and elbow frills, orange under-sleeves, 
and bronze-bound orange collar. The musicians play on 
clappers, pipe, flute, and reed-organ (or ww, teapot-sbape) all 
of same type ag in °Ch. li. 003 (see also Miss Schlesinger’s 
note, App. 4). Of the Buddhas in boom comers only head 
and shoulders remain, and of lake only small part, in which 
scarlet and orange lotuscs, but no infants, 

Workmanship good, and colour in good condition. It 
consists chiefly of usual crimson and dull green, with some 
blue on altar and stoles and robes of side-scenes, and ia 
enlivened by plentiful copper-green on trees, haloes, and 











omamenial vesicas and Padméssnas of central trio; but the 
latter much worn. Floor of main terrace dull brown; no 
black except in hair of minor figs. (In this case hair of 
central triad light blue, painted over light green which now 
alone remains ; their eyes ob'ique with thickly painted whites ; 
their flesh yellow shaded with red. Flesh of other figa. white 
shaded with pink.) 

Side-scanes (cf. inscribed series in Ch. 00216) represent on 
R. legend of Ajataéatru, on L. meditations of Queen Vaidehl, 
and run as follows: 

On R.,(i) Buddha appearing to Vaideh! as she is walking ; 

(ii) Vaideht throwing herself down before the Buddha, who 
again appeara seated on Padmfsana; garlanded tree in back- 
ground ; 








(iii) Ajitagatra pursuing his mother with sword; Candra- 
prabha, minister, and Jtva, physician, in foreground, carrying 
rolls of paper, and ready to intervene ; 

(iv) Vaideh! visiting Bimbis&ra in prison, and bringing bim 
a lotus (representing prob. garland from which, according to 
the legend, she produced him drink); 

(v) Ajatasauru(?) on horseback, accompanied by @ foot 
servant with club, meets a yellow-coated man who bows pro- 
foundly to him. CE Ch. liii, 003. 1; Iv. 0033. 0i'; lv. 0047. 
vit; Wi, 0034, vit; 

(vi) Mostly destroyed; but shows part of pavilion with 
Ajatadatra seated inside. 

On L., Vaeideht meditating on Sukhavat!. As in whole 
series of these scenes, she is knceling on mal with hands in 
adoration before object representing her thoughts, and is 
placed aliernately on R. or L. to break monotony of scenes, 
Those preserved here show : (vii) perhaps a canopy ; (viii) 
water (as ice?)—a square of white within a brown border ; 
(ix) the Jewel-tree, a clump of conventional star-leaved red- 
flowering trees rising from a tank; (x) the Mansions of 
Sukhavati, a amall hexagonal pagoda on pedestal ; (i) the 
Ground of Sukhavati (?), 2 square of copper-green, bordered 
and divided into four by bands of dark brown. In each sub- 
division an irregular black cross-mark as in Ch. lv. 0033.04, etc.; 
(xii) the Flowery Throne, a stepped throne or pedestal, with 
totus base, and flaming jewel on top ; (xiv) the Buddha 
Amitibba (or Amitayus), seated in meditation on Padmodsana ; 
(xv) and (xvi) the Bodhisattvas, presumably Avalokitedvara 
and Mahdsth4ma, seated on Padmasanas. 3’ 3° x 3’ 0°. 








*Ch. oose. Linen paloting showing standing fig. of 
-tvalokitelvara (Kuan-yin) approaching lile-site. Painting 
‘on strip of coarse natural-coloured linen, with border and 
suspension loops of blue linen. 

In size, shape, and subject typical of large number of linen 
paintings ; others being Ch. 09825-00130; iii, cota; xxi. 
005; xui, 007-8; uxxiv. 005; ulvi. corr. a, and Iv, 0035, 
All represent single fig. of Avalok., almost life-size, standing 
Padmasana facing spectator, with emblems in hands, and 
circular halo and canopy above. Most of figs. follow Indian 
tradition in physical type and dress as well as in stiffness of 
pose; but one or two (Ch, c0138, lv. 0036) are in ' Chinese 
Buddhist” style of *Ch. 002, etc, Several have Chinese donors 
at botiom. A few of figs. are six-armed and eleven-beaded, 
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but the majority are normal in these respects. Workmanship 
is much on a level throughout, and is in coarse etyle partly 
necessitated by watare of materia]; bul mosi are on a higher 
level than *Ch, 0052. 

Ch, oog2. A. stands facing spectator; R. hand raised 
holding lotus epray, L. by side carrying flask with porcelain 
body and metal neck and foot. Dhyini-buddha on front of 
(lara. Dress in ‘ Indian’ Bodhisattva style as in *Ch. 0088, with 
short tight over-shiet under girdle, ending in frill above knees. 
Long body with slender waist; short legs. Flesh shaded 
with salmon-pink; hair black; jewellery yellow; drem 


crimson, dull green, pink, and indigo, Blank yellow 
cartouche for inser. to R. of head. 
8’ 7" (with loops 5’ 10%) x 2% e°. Pl. LXXXIX. 


Ch. 0054. Paper painting representing Bodhisattra, 
prob. Aralokitsvara. Bodhisauva is seated 4 to L. on 
Chinese iting platform with legs partially unlocked; R. 
hand raised and held outwards, palm up and Iitue finger 
extended; L. band held before breast, palm inwards and 
fingers half open. Dreas, coiffure, and accessorics as in 
Bodhisattvas of type *Ch. 002. In front, on cloud, stands 
small Bodhisattva, clasping neck of tall stoppered vase, 
motiled bluc and white ; on smaller cloud below A,’s canopy 
are three kneeling infanis playing on flule, mouth-organ 
(teapot-shaped), and clappers. Behind A. along R. edge 
of painting are ranged attendants, standing in pairs: below 
(wo Bodhisativas, above two monks, above again two Loka- 
palas (one holding club), and at top demon with trident. In 
spaces between legs of A.'s platform appear pairs of lion heads. 

The lower part of picture shows (probably) the donor, 
Chinese high dignitary walking L. with hands in adoration, 
attended by two men holding crossed fans over his head and 
by number of other personages. Majority of these in civilian 
dresa like himself—trailing white under-robe, 4 length Jacket 
with wide eleeves, and stiff black head-dress of various formal 
patterns (for the latter see the Infernal Judges in *Ch. o021). 

Chief fig.'s jacket is black, and orn, with symbols in yellow ; 
on R. and L. shoulders resp., discs of moon and sun on 
clouds, former conuining tce, latier bird; below each 
@ rampant dragon, and below again, on L. a Svastika; on R. 
a eymbol unidentified. Three of the officials carry long 
swords before them, pointed downwards; two (one, a mere 
boy without lead-dress, walking beside cenual fig. and 
perhaps his son), rolls of paper; one carries nothing and 
muffics bis hands in his sleeve. Two in somewhat different 
costume—shirts of mail under shorter jackets, and long 
trousera swathed round their legs—walk « litle apart, one 
carrying a fan, The men holding the crossed fans wear also 
white trousers and short jackets, while one has in addition 
deep belt or short over-skirt fitting Ughtly round hips. 

The donor was evidently a person of unusual importance, 
for nowhere else is he represented with such a corBge of 
his own, and paying so little outward altention to deity 
inspiring pictore. Attitude of his hands sole hint of his 
position as worshipper. 

Good condition, a’ 57x 1’. 
XXIV, 


Thousand Buddhas, F\. 


Ch. cogs. Painted allk banner; all accessories lost, 
and background discoloured in places; condition otherwise 
good. 


Subject ; BodAtsattva (Avalohitetvara?) with parple lotus 
bud, stands 4 L. on scarlet lotus, both hands at breasi holding 
stem of lotus which rises before face. Fig., drem, accessories, 
and workmanship of iype °Ch. 002 ; brown irises to eyes. 

Colouring very quiet, consisting of greenish brown, olive- 
green, some red, and touches of purple in totus bud, jewels, 
and inner side of robe. Latter left the naturel colour of silk; 
folds faintly shaded with pink and outlined with solid red. 
Above canopy remain bells hanging from draped valance. 
2’ a’x7”. 

Ch.0056.a-b. Fra. of two miniature paper banners; 
upper past of body and head-piece, with signs of side-streamers. 
Painted on obv. only, with seated Buddha in triangle of head- 
piece, apd rosette orn. on border. Body painied in sq. 
panels, divided by their diagonals into four triangles, orange, 
grey, crimson, and olive, with boss orn. al centre. Gr. length 
8”, width 14°. 

Ch. 0057. Fr. of all paloting, shoving a Buddha 
seated in meditation on lotus ; feet exposed, thumbs touching, 
mantle covering both shoulders and asms, Circular halo 
and vesica. Light colouring of red, yellow, and olive-green ; 
Iuir black. All edges ragged. C. 1’ 8°. 


Ch. 0058. Triangular head-plece with tapestry 
border from painted silk banner. Head-piece com- 
posed of fine silk gauze, painted on deep blue ground with 
orange-red lotuses with blue sepals and green black-centred 
leaves. Fine coloura and delicate work in Chinese style, 
cach petal or leaf being doubly outlined with fine lines of 
white and red or yellow and red, and shaded inwards to dark 
centre; but much broken. Backed with soft brown silk and 
retaining one streamer of the same. 

Triangle bordered on each side with strips of very fine silk 
tapestry, hand-made (same as on Ch. lv. 0034, Pl. CVI). 
These are complete in width, and woven elliptical 
spot" paltern, so arranged that a complete spot, falling oo 
centre line of material and occupying whole width, alternates 
above and below with pair of half-spots, which lie along the 
respective edges and touch horigontally. Ground brilliant 
orange-red, Eachcomplete spot shows in middle a duckling, 
2L or R. in alternate spow, standing with legs striding on 
plain oblong ground surrounded by cight spiral scrol!s. 

Scrolls in pairs like volutes, one pair on euch: side of ground, 
From middle of each springs a leaf hke a vine-leaf, and these 
form four points of spot above, below, and on each side, alter- 
nating with buds on curving stems which spring from between 
each pair of scrolls. Design of half-epois slightly varies in 
baving a chesron instead of bird, and dark blue triangular 
flowers in place of vine-leaves. 

Colouring of complete spots as follows : scrolls, composed 
of parallel bands following curve, (a) brown (inner curve), 
ted, white, green, alternating with (4) brown, green, yellow, 
red; leaves irue green serrated with yellow-green and with 
gold-paper strip in centre; buds straight parallel bands of 
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brown, blae, white, blue and brown, outlined with gold- 
paper; stems brown, Centre with duck varies, four schemes 
being here preserved: (a) white ground and yellow duck 
with brown beak and legs and white eye ; (4) brown ground 
and white duck, with scarlet beak, legs, and eye; (¢) yellow 
ground and duck all white, with brown eye; (4) white 
ground and blue duck, with scarlet beak, legs, and eye. The 
idea seem to be that of duck-pond surrounded by plants, and 
recalls motifs used on Egyptian dishes and Assyrian landscape 
sculptare (cf, ¢.g. blue-glazed porcelain bow! No. 4790 in 
Brit. Mus. Catalogue), 

Colouring of half-spots is similar; but flowers replacing 
leaves are blue outlined with white, and buds have green and 
yellow bands instead of blue and white. Triangles forming 
chevron variously coloured blue and while, brown and white, 
yellow, white, and green. Weaving done by hand with 
needle as shuttle, and in technique resembles that of Ancient 
Peru and Coptic Egypt. Open divisions where vertical 
junction of colours occurs do not appear to have been joined 
afterwards by hand, as usual practice now. The gold is 
gold-leaf laid on tough paper and cul into sirips of required 
narrowness—a method still used in Japan. 

Well preserved. Same tapestry found on Ch. Iv. 0034 
(PI. CV) ; for others of like kind, see above, p. 905. Dase 
of triangle 94”, h. 74°. 


Ch, 0059. Fr. of large sifk painting evidently representing 
Buddha (Satyameni) in grotto of Vulture Peak, with Jataka (?) 
scenes at sides, Part only of L, half, much broken and all 
edgea incomplete; but drawing well preserved and colour 
exceptionally fresh, 

On R. edge remainr R. shoulder and arm of standing 
Buddha and trace of side ; arm hanging stiffly downwards at 
full length, and slightly away from body, with fingers also 
sieetched straight down; flesh deep yellow with vermilion 
shading. Pose identical with that of Sakyamuni statue in 
Ch. xxii 0023, fig. xiii, and of central Buddha in embroidery 
picture Ch. 00260 ; cf. above, p.879. Behind is elongated oval 
yesica wilh border of cobalt blue orn. with conventional 
flower spots in red and green ; circular halo of light green and 
vermilion ; and Same and smoke border to both, in vermilion 
and dark blue. Behind and above are piled rocks (dark 
blue and brown) with vulture perched on top and flight of 
wild geese and ducks (white and black) above. The vulture 
(white and vermilion) suggests cormorant in build, and has 
erect feathery tail like phoenix. 

Beside Sakyamuni and turing towards him, stands a 
disciple, prob. Séripuira, complete except for L. foot, and 
with unconvenuonal type of features. Ilead long and bigh at 
back with well-defined ‘corners’ there and over forehead, 
oblique eyes, large nose, and long pointed chin ; flesh painted 
pink with broad vermilion outlines; pupils of eyes, line of 
eyelash, and bushy eyebrows alone in black; shaven crown, 
white; behind bead, circular halo of brilliant vermilion. 
Dress consists of under-robe of vermilion and light green; 
black shoes upturned at toes; and large mantle of mottled 
dark green, blue, and rec, speckled with white and bordered 





with black. Latter covera both shoulders and envelops 
arms, which are bent at elbows, R, hand being laid in palm 
of L. before breast. 

The Jataka scenes (unidentified) are as follows : (i) At top, 
statue of Buddha in background with R. arm suetched down 
as in central fig., L. arm lost; to L. a white and red building 
(temple ?), outside which stands a shaven priest, in vermilion 
under-robe and brown manile, pointing out statue with 
raised arm to, passers-by. These consist of a man in brown 
coat and lop-boots riding to L. on blue mule; and a white 
elephant with load of yellow objects under a vermilion cloth 
(rider or driver invisible), proceeding in same direction. 

In foreground hilly ground, on which stand two men wilh 
black beards and shocks of black hair. These are painted 
only so far as their figs. appear above the profile of the hill, 
though the remainder of their persons is drawn in outline 
below. The foremost, who ia painted down to knees, stands 
facing oncomer on mule, and bending slighily as in siting 
posture with hig arnys(?) raised and held out. The lack 
of detail, however, ia so great that exact position of arms 
uncertain ; no trace of forearms or hands appears in drawing. 
Of fig. behind him only bust (facing spectator) appeare above 
the hill, and it is obviously armless. His body and legs are 
drawn in standing posture below. From carelessness shown. 
in other details, e. g., L. arm of rider in ii, and junction 
of wrong scaffolding poles in iii, the peculiarity in arms 
is quite probably without significance. 

(ii) Upper half lost except for fr. of cloud, and of red and 
blue (unidentifiable) object in foreground. Below on L,, 
a green slope on which is an erect oblong painted brown, with 
small square of vermilion in middle. On ground to R. of it, in 
irregular line, stand four objects of similar brown, of elongated 
quasi-triangular or Jeaf-shape ; the long sides slightly curved, 
and a square drawn in outline on inner side of base. 

On lower ground, behind this, appear: above, two semi- 
naked figs., incomplete, one silting with arms and legs 
stretched out, the other standing, but upper half lost; below 
them, a colossal pair of hands (orig. white) rising from 
ground and enclosing between them a human head (red); to 
R. of this, a row of four conical bechive-like objects, possibly 
straw-covered huts or tents, striped horizontally white, yellow, 
and blue, with vermilion raft on lop, and a large vermilion 
pennon rising from the one nearest hands (or from ground 
beside it), 

Behind these, a man on dark grey horse riding towards 
miraculous handy with R. arm raised, weapon (?) in R. hand, 
uncertain owing to break. He wears vermilion coat, black 
top-boots, and white shoulder-cape etriped horizontally yellow 
and blue; head missing ; L. arm carelessly painted over with 
vermilion of coat (?). Behind him side two attendants, mount 
of one only (a white horse) being visible. On cartouche 
atlached to this scene is scrawled, lengthways, four-footed 
beast at gallop. 

(iii) Above, the God of Thunder on cloud within ring 
of drums; in centre, before background of rocks, large stalue 
of Buddha within scaffolding of vermition poles, R. arm 
downsuetched as io ceoural fig, L. hand gathering up 
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drapery in ‘ear’ at breast. On either side of scaffolding 
is perched a man, with hands thrust forward busy at statue's 
head, and steadying himself with one foot at ils shoulder; in 
foreground, L., a building in Chinese style and a man running 
out(’) from back of it with bands held up, endeavouring 
to aliract attention of workers on statue or giving them 
directions; in foreground, R. a small demonic (?) fig. in 
white Join-cloth and blue cap, with arms and legs outspread 
like the Thunder-God’s and of same stunted build. 

(iv) Detached fragment showing Thunder-God in fury, 
within ring of drums on black cloud. 

Drawing throughout vigorous and, as in head of disciple, 
full of character, Colouring unusually strong in tone owing 
to prevalence of vermilion and deep blue. Comparison with 
embroidery picture Ch. 00260, where same subject treated 
without Jataka, suggests early date; cf. above, pp. 878 sq. 
For workmanship of Jataka scenes, sce banner series Ch. 
0039. 3°19"x1°6". Thousand Buddhas, Pl, Xi1t, 


Ch. oo60. Painted linen banner, with Chin. inscr.; 
retaining head-piece border of bright pink linen; streamers 
Jost; painting on whilish linen, clean and fresh. 

Subject : Xsifgaréha, on authority of inser. which consists 
of salutation 10 Ti-tsang. Fig., dress, pose, etc. as in 
AvalokiteSvara linen banners descr. under *Ch. i. 0016; q.v- 
for general descr. and list of similar fig. No distinctive 
attribute of K. Colouring red, olive-green, and yellow; fair 
workmanship. 2’ 7° (with head-piece) x 84°. 

Ch. co6.. Painted Unen banner, with Chin. inser. (all 
but effaced); all accessories lost. Shows standing fig. of 
Bodhisatioa, 4 KR, with bands in adoration. Prob. Ava- 
lokitcdvara, as in Ch. 00136. Fig. of ‘Chinese Buddhist’ 
type as °Ch. 002; good workmanship, but paint and drawing 
tuch gone. Colour (remains) olive-green, crimson, copper- 
green. 2’ sh" x 62’. 

Ch, oo61.a. Fr. of fignred ell woven In firm satin 
twill with fine pink warp (stffencd) and broad untwisied 
weft, as in Ch. 009, but finer. Shows part of design of 
repeating circular medallions (in rows), with alicrnaie rows 
of four-armed spots placed in spandrela. Of circles only 
adjacent arcs of two in same row remain, and fr. of another 
in next row, Their diam. when complete was prob. ¢. 6°; 
rows apparently about §” apart al neareal points, while circles 
in individual rows all but touch. Fre. preserved show light 
green Geld (?) with border made of inner band of bright 
yellow, then red, and then outer line of white. Four-armed 
epots consist of central rosette with four uefoil petals in red, 
pink, and white (from centre oul), and four outer uefoil 
leaves in red, light green, and yellow. Ground of whole 
indigo. 

General arrangement of pattern shows ‘ Sassanian’ In- 
fluence ; see above, p. 909. Fine colour and excellenuy 
woven ; condition perfect. 9” x (gr. width) a”. 

Ch, 0089. a-b. Two fre. of figured allk, orig. sewn 
together as point of streamer. Both woven in eatin twill with 
fine warp and broad untwisted weft ; (2) of looser texture. 

(9) Shows pan (prob.) of circular spot with four-armed floral 





centre into angles of which fly four birds. Outer wreath 
composed of rosettes with aliernately large pointed trefoil 
and small round leaves. Ground indigo; rosettes and leaves 
ted, white, and green; birds bright yellow with outlines and 
markings in red. 

(4) Shows part only of larger design containing long narrow 
leaves, and beak and head of bird. Pattern in pale blue, 
yellowish green, red, pink, and white on indigo ground. 
Colours of both much faded, 49x 14". 

Ch. 0063. Fr. of figured silk, badly worn, woven in 
kind of satin twill with double warp and weft. Pattern was 
Sassanian, but part only of green curved border orn. with 
elliptical white discs, and unintelligible traces of field and 
spandrel design, remain. Ground old-rose, pattern green, 
white, and (in spandrel orm.) yellow. Warp pink yarn, 
twisted; weft Gat and untwisied, See above, p. 909. 
C. 3" x2". 

Ch. 0064. Fr. of figured silk, from selvedge, woven 
with fine stiffened warp and very thick lustrous untwisted 
weft in kind of satin twill Ground scarlet. Pattern pre- 
served shows light green tendrils edged with bright yellow, 
running out from flower centre of light blue and white, and 
similar tendril coming to meet it from other side. Below in 
middle edge of circular (?) floral design in green, yellow, 
white, and pink. Prob. a repeating circle and lozenge design 
on lines of Ch. 0076 (see above, p. 906), etc. Solid fabric, 
surface rather worn, colours fresh, 6° x 3°. 


Ch. 0065. Strip of allk damask, white, inwoven with 
occasional repeating spot in apricot-coloured silk, and forming 
thus a true brocade. Damask woven of round rather fine 
lustreless warp, sized, and soft glossy untwisted weft, Design 
floral repeating pattern, covering fabric generally except 
where apricot spots occur; both ground and design woven 
in marked twill running in same direction, warp thread 
predominating in ground and welt in design. The occa- 
sional apricot spots woven of soft untwisted silk, introduced 
‘only to form spot and cut short behind ; beneath them damask 
woven in plain twill, the floral pattern disappearing. Spota 
circular (not completely preserved), repeat at intervals of 44”, 
and are like leaf spots of Ch. 00228, Condition good. For 
other true brocades see Ch. 00170, 00228, 00229, 00364. 
and figured silk 3 of patchwork Ch. Iv.0028. 1'5" a §*. 


Ch. 0066. Fr. of ellk damask, pale grey, thin, dis- 
coloured. Ground woven in small iwill, pattern in large 
twill running in same direction. Design apparently some- 
whal conventionalized floral scroll. 34” x a*. 


Ch. oc67. Silk painting representing AmitdbAa beter 
Bodhisattvas, Made of one breadth of silk (1’ 10”); some- 
what broken and discoloured, and incomplete al top and 
bottom. Amitabha stands facing spectator with Avalokitesvara 
on his R. und Mahasthama on his L. The latter also stand- 
ing, their heads tarned to the Duddha; the ubree with their 
haloes and canopies compose entire picture. 

Amitibha wears usual olive-green under-robe (covering R. 
shoulder and arm) and crimson mantle lined with blac. Hia 
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R. band is in witarka-mudrd ; L. before breast, palm upper- 
most, thumb, second and third fingers joined. His hair is 
black ; his Aesh a coarse yellow shaded with red; eyebrows 
and small moustache and imperial, green over black ; flesh 
outlines red, but strengthened with black al face and neck. 
Eyes slightly oblique, with downcast lids giving narrow effect, 
but a particularly large eye-socket is indicated by semi- 
circular lines round inner angle. Mah&sthama has both 
hands in vifarkha-mudrd, while Avalokitegvara has L. hand 
in vitarka-mudrd and carries flask in pendent R. hand. 

Their hair is black ; their flesh seems to have been white 
or pink, but colour entirely gone; their figs., dress, and 
jewellery are of the ‘Indian’ variety as in Ch. Iv, oor. 
Jewellery painted dark crimson, draperies entirely salmon- 
ted or dark olive. Hialoes of all three circular, painted in 
variegated rings of grey, crimson, or green; canopies of 
usual tasselled and jewelled kind as in *Ch. oot, etc. 

Work rough, and colouring dingy, even apart from its 
discoloration. 2’ 44” x t’ 10", 


Ch, 0068. Fr. of large silk painting representing 
Paradise of Amitabha or Sakyamuni, of same type as 
*Ch. oogt,eic. L. side only of central Buddha with L, hand 
in vilarka-mudrd, end of allar, and parts of four attendants 
preserved. Three of latter are Bodhisattvas, fourth a male 
disciple without tiara or lop-knot ; all correspond lo similar 
figs. in "Ch. cogr. Part of Paradise buildings, and of palm (?) 
and willow (?} trees remainabove. Colouring chiefly crimson 
and dull green, with orange, dark pink, and pale blue on 
haloes and vesica ; considerably faded. 1’ 10” X 9”. 


Ch. oo69. L. half of silk painting representing, 
when complete, Varfravana and two attendants. L. side 
preserved with fig. of one attendant intact and upper two- 
thirds of Vaigravana. Border lost, but remains of painting 
in fair condition though cracked. 

Both figs. are standing— Vaidravana facing spectator, with 
R, band at shoulder grasping staff of halberd with two-spiked 
head and red pennon. Dress that of Lokapalas of banners 
{see "Ch. o080, General Nofc) and especially resembling that 
of Ch. iv. 005, but armour scales not marked. Flaps over 
hips are of tiger-skin; and doublet ends on upper arm in 
mask of horned monster, through whose open mouth the arm 
passes. Small sword hangs slanting across legs. Face not 
grotesque, except for large irregularly shaped eyes, and eye- 
brows conventionally frowning. 

Attendant carries mongoose by neck with R. hand, and 
flaming jewel with L. (This is the only painting of Vaiéra- 
vana in Collection in which the mongoose is found.) His 
body and limbs bare except for short red dhdfi tied round 
hips with girdle and falling loosely about knees. His head 
and shoulders covered by tiger-skin, open jaws of which 
frame his forehead, while the fore-legs are knotted under his 
chin and the Lai! appears about his feet. He stands on heaped 
rolls of coins—an attribute of Vaisravana : Kubera as God 
of Wealth. a5” x (incomplete) 2’. 


Ch. 0070. a-q. Seventeen wooden welghting- 
boards for banners, one retaining streamer. Twelve 
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painted with various kinds of rosettes, or lotus-Hower and leaf 
design in black, dark green, dark red, and orange; two 
painted with kind of enclosed palmette design; two have 
lower half carved in relief to represent outspread Jotas with 
double row of upstanding petals and single row of down- 
turned petals. These painted in same colours as above, with 
stamens in yellow upon uncarved upper half. One of plain 
wood. Most of boards show method of auaching sueamers, 
the ends of which are turned over bamboo slip and gummed 
into narrow groove along board’s upper edge. Average 
length 7}” 10 84” (lower edge) x 14”; gr. board 10” to 11g" 
(lower edge) x 13”. 

Ch. oo7:. Remains of painted silk banner, with 
Chin. inser., much broken but colour exceptionally fresh ; all 
accessories lost. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha; Chinese in style, 
parts of three preserved, Inser., on continuous cartouche 
down L. side, almost entirely broken away. 

Scene 1, Farewell or Departure of Chandaka(?). Only fig. 
remaining that of Prince, seated on R., dress and coiffure as 
in scenes (t) and (a) of Ch, Ixi. 009. This and look of 
distress suggest above identification. 

Scene 2. Pursuit of Suddhodhana's messengers; replica 
of scene (3) of Ch. Izi. 002, but inferior in execution, 

Scene 3. Zhe First Sermon(?). Identification uncertain. 
Sakyamuni in Buddha robes, with halo and vesica and gilded 
flesh, is seated on lotus upon chased and gilded throne. Over 
him a draped canopy hanging on group of red-flowering star- 
leaved trees, found in same position in Paradise pictures, 
Behind throne stand three brown-robed monks with shaven 
heads. In front kneel the audience, three men {?) with high 
top-knots and gay parti-coloured jackets and long under-robes 
of crimson, green, blue, brown, and white. They kneel 
listening intently with their faces raised. [Buddha's Z. hand 
is here raised, and his Z. shoulder covered by the under-robe, 
through a mistake by the artist as to which was the right side 
of the banner or tracing. The inscription and the most 
finished painting are here on wrong side, if Indian tradition 
us to attivude is observed.} 

Below a disjointed fr. showing group of men in belted 
coats and tailed caps, standing ; but their connexion with the 
other scenes cannot be determined. 

Drawing inferior to that of Ch. Ixi. 002; colouring gay, 
orate, and carefully applied in ‘ uminating ' etyle ; cf. Ch. 
00216, etc. 

For other representations of Departure of Chandaka, and 
Pursuit of Suddhodhana’s Messengers, see references under 
Ch. Ini. o02; for the First Sermon, perbaps scene (2) of 
Ch. xxvii. 001 and (2) of Ch, xlvi. 004, cf. also above, p. 859. 

Gr. fr. e. 0" 0" x64". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XU. 

Ch. oo7a, Upper end of banner, made of thin buff 
silk, unpainted, and retaining triangular head-piece. The 
latter of fine buff silk damask, woven in small lozenge pattern 
and bound with plain buff sik. On it is painted Buddha 
seated in meditation on red lolus, three-lobed balo behind, 
Simple style. 

Length of «hole 104”, width of banner 64”. 
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Ch. 007g. Frs. of palnted ailk banner, showing 
dark red lotus and lower part of standing fig. draped in 
striped skirt of dark grey and red, with pattern of four- 
petalled flowers, red and grey respectively, on the allernate 
stripes. Evidently a Bodhisal/tva of type *Ch. xavi.a, 007. 
v7. 

Ch. 0074. Silk paloting with Tib. inscr. representing 
Avatlokitefvara{?) with attendants and donors. Broken top 
and bottom; much faded ; rent across middle sewn together 
in antiquity ; fre, of silk border preserved at sides, 

Picture probably shows a simple form of SwAhdrafi, Avalok. 
taking place of Buddha Amitabha. He is seated with legs 
interlocked on Jotus raised on rectang. slepped pedestal 
behind altar; bands within each other im lap, with tips of 
thambs touching; no Dhyani-buddha. In front small tank 
with duck and crane (7) standing on rocks; on either side of 
pedestal conventional white lion. Above is canopy, but no 
celestial buildings. 

Four seated Bodbisattvas, ranged one above other, fill sides 
of picture. Tib. inscriptions on horizontal cartouches are 
auached to six upper of these, but two at top are illegible. 
From others the four central Bodhisattvas are identified as 
follows: On R.(Avalok.’s L.), above Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, 
below Samantabhadra; on L., above Xsrtigarbha, below 
Moafjufri. Two latter hold cespectively flaming jewel and 
PdthT ; others have for most part one hand on knee and other 
tnised in mystic pose ; one, in L, bottom comer, with flesh dark 
green or grey, carries sword over shoulder (cf. banner *Ch, 
xxvi, a. 007). All sit with feet crossed and one knee slightly 
raised; type of features, dress, and ornaments throughout 
‘Indian’, as in Ch. lv. 007, “oory, etc. 

Avalok.’s flesh yellow; that of Bodhisativas (with exception 
of one referred to above) pink; outlines of flesh red; hair 
black; colouring of robes, accessories, circular haloes, and 
vesicas crimson, dark green, glate blue, and yellow. Traces 
only of donors below; details of costume indistinguishable. 
Workmanship mediocre. 3/2” x 2’. 

Ch. oo75. Remains of embroidered silk panel, set 
in plain silk border of faded light green(?), 74” wide, 
Embroidery worked on light red silk gauze woven in lozenge 
diaper, and afterwards mounted on phin red silk, but not (as 
in most cases) worked through both silk and gauze. The 
two bave consequently fallen apart; gauze survives only in 
fra, It consists of masses of leaves, flowers, and clouds, in 
brilliant reds, blues, greens, and purple; prob. all-over design 
like Ch. o0a81. True eatin stitch ased throughout, 60 that 
embroidery is practically solid on both sides, and fre. consist 
of massee and trails of leaves with no gaure visible. Style of 
work entirely Chinese. Border (incomplete) 3’ 3” x 2’. 

Ch. 0076. Triangular head-piece from large silk 
banner, of plain red silk, glazed, with 3” border of large- 
patterned oral silk. On triangular panel a seated Buddha, 
in yellow outline, eyes only in black. Pattern of figured eilk, 
woven in red and pale yellow on ground of deep royal blue, 
consists of repealing ‘spois’, roughly elliptical and lozenge- 
chaped. Ellipses made of large lotuses, with double rays of 


pointed petals and four pairs of tendril-like leaves spreading 
from cardinal pointa. Lozenge-shapes, ¢. 63” x 74”, made 
of central four-petalled rosette (trilobate petals), with palmeite- 
shaped half-open flowers growing from trefoil ebeath on two 
opposite sides, i.e. along short diagonal of lozenge. On 
each of other , Le. along long diagonal, a pair of fying 
birds, facing inwards, with a pair of curved bracts between 
their heads, and similar palmeite-shaped Bowers between tips 
of their wings, forming top and botiom points of lazenge. 

These lozenge-shapes repeat horizontally, nearly touching, 
across materia); but their extremities above and below 
separated from adjoining rows by apace of about 14”. Treal- 
ment of bird and flower forms quite Chinese. 

Weave, a very loose kind of sain twill; warp, very fine and 
well sized; the weft broad, at, and uniwisted. Flowers and 
Teavee woven in red with yellow outlines, Qower centrea and 
Fibs of petals in blue; birds in yellow outlined with red. 
Yellow has completely Jost colour, and red much faded, 
Material somewhat split. Dase of panel ¢. 1/8", length of 
sides a’. Pl. CX1, and p. 906, 


Ch. 0077. Nine artlficial Rowers of wood or paper, 
tied up in linen square (miniature canopy), Flowers made 
of diminishing series of paper disca or squares (buff, brown, 
black, red, and green), cut round edges in pela) form and 
pasted one on top of another. To middle of back is gummed 
small disc of wood or gourd for sirengthening purposes, 
One Dower formed of larger wooden disc, covered with white- 
spotted green paper, and surrounded by red paper petala 
gummed on to back, with inner whorl of red and black paper 
petals. See also Ch. cot49.a-c. Average diam. 3%. 


Ch. 0078. Rectang. border of coarse linen, orig. 
binding bamboo manuscript-roll cover like Ch, ax.006. Ends 
only of mat-work remain in ends of border. Linen was covered 
with strips of ailk brocade, of which one still remaina sewn 
along ane side. Colour and design indistinguishable. 
1 10h? x 1% 

Ch. 0080. a-c. Three painted Moen banner-tops: a 
and 4 (single), evidently the front and back of a double banner- 
top; ¢ (double) complete, with border, suspension loop, and 
wooden strainer. Each painted in red, green, and yellow, 
with Buddha seated in meditation on lotus; rough work 
aand 4, h. 11°, base 2; ¢, b. 6", base ” 5°, 


Ch. 0083. Palnted slik banner ; considerably broken, 
upper end of painting and all accessories lost, 

Subject: Bodhisattva. Stands 3 R-. on two lowuses, 
resp. brown and red, R. hand raised in rifarka-mudrd, L. at 
breast holding in palm white lotus bud tipped with blue. 
Dress and style of work as in °Ch. oo2, but painting on 
amaller scale. Robe very full, pulled up in bag-like folds 
over chains; colouring soft and dull. Under-robe dark red, 
skirt dark red ehaded with lighter tint, stole dull blue and 
green. Flesh pinkish white outlined with dark pink; tiara 
@ while fillet with red lotus bud over forehead. Face short 
and full, with mild thoughtful expression. 1’ 4” x 53°. 
Pi. LXXXU. 
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Ch, 0083. Painted eflk banner ; all accessories lost ; 
broken about top and faded, but fig. almost intact. 

Subject: FovArsatfva with conser. Stands facing spectator 
on lotus originally pale blue; R. hand mised holding censer, 
L. also held forward from elbow, palm uppermost and slightly 
depressed, fingers open, except third finger, which ie bent. 
Fig. and style of work as in *Ch. 002; dress same with slight 
differences. Arms are bare to shoulder, and stole takes form 
of flat narrow hand, hanging in V-shaped curve to knees and 
thrown in narrow pointed loops over arms. [t is vermilion— 
still brilliant though colour has otherwise almost disappeared 
—and brings aut skilfully main line of fig’s pose, Face 
long, broad, and rather heavy, projecting to chin; underline 
of eyes almost straight ; ears slightly elongated and pierced, 
but without rings. Most of hair and tiara lost, 

Fine example of treatment of drapery, but much worn. 
For replica (reversed) see Ch, i. 005, also Ch. Iv. 0026 ; for 
same pose of hands Ch. o09, 

Vir} x 69". 

Ch. 0084. Sik painting representing Xsitigarbha as 
Patron of Travellers, seated alone with bay donor below. Of 
pale green silk broken only at lower end, and with border of 
greenish-blue eilk complete. For other representations, sce 
under “Ch, coa1. Ksitigarbha is seated cross-legged on red 
and white Jos, R. hand holding beggar’s saff, L. crystal 
ball, faming, on his knee. Dress, a light green under-robe 
and mantle, latier bordered with black, and on head traveller's 
shawl of Indian red orn. with faint spot pattern in yellow. 
Face is round and youthful with mild expression, and like feet 
and hands coloured Alesh-pink all over, and outlined with red, 

Broad band of white, forming edge of circular vesica, 
eurrounds whole fig. and lifts it out of green background 
with which i1 would otherwise blend 100 closely. Inner past 
of vesica and halo orn, with usual conventional ray and 
flower-petal patiern in green and red, with flame border, 
which like outer border is painted white; red and green 
flower sprays fill comers of the background. 

Of boy donor only upper half remains, kneeling in L. 
bottom corner, bareheaded, with lotus flower between joined 
hands. He wears a loose-sleeved red coat, sprinkled with 
circular Nower or wheel pattern in yellow and black; hair 
done like that of litde boy attendants or donors in Ch. 00224; 
klvi. 008, 0013. Rest of bottom of painting empty, except 
for red flowers on tall stems on cither side of boy and blank 
inscription cartouche in front. 

Drawing throughout of comparative delicacy, but great 
charm of picture lies in quiet and simplicity of its composi- 
tion and colouring. t’ 10" x 1’ 3k”. Pl.LXX; Thousand B., 
PI. Xt. 

Ch, oc85. Painted silk banner ; all accessories lost, 
painting incomplete top and bottom and somewhat cracked, 
but otherwise well preserved and colour fresh, 

Subject: Vaifravana, Guardian of the North. Stands 
facing spectator on demon of which only head and shoulder 
remain; L. hip thrown out and R. knee bent. R. arm is 
curved stiffly out and hand low, grasping stem of two-headed 
pike, which rises above lead; L. arm is raised from elbow, 


acloud of smoke rising from the hand and carrying miniature 
hexagonal shrine with pagoda roof, containing seated Buddha, 

In pose and dress the fig. follows type of ‘Indian’ 
Lokapalas, Ch. xxvi, a. 006, etc. (see also General Note, 
"Ch.o010}; but it is on larger scale, and drawing lighter and 
cleaner in line. Colouring very bright and variegated; but 
owing to the stiff and composite nature of the dress it is cut 
up into a number of bands and compartments, and produces 
patchy effecL In detail the dress shows certain variations 
from ordinary type. 

Coat of mail has oblong scales painted white and blue on 
skirls and shoulder; blue end at lop. Hence if blue is 
intended to represent shadow, the scales overlap downwards. 
On body the scales are round-edged, and painted in yellow 
and red. Border of skirt round thigh and up front is 
painted solid blue without usual green pleated edge. Corslet 
is of green spotied with yellow, but most of it is covered by 
a blue breasiplate, shaped like a deep yoke, which passes over 
shoulders, and which along with corslet is held there by 
buckled straps, coming from the disca over breasts, Flaps 
over hips are vermilion edged with purple, snd their upper 
edge is girt by hip-belt and stands up stiffly above jx The 
apron is small and sq. and made of scale-armour, round-edged 
and within green border, 

Skirt is vermilion with bright blue border; red rosetie 
amongst green leaves is painted on knees of white breeches. 
Greaves are of scale-armour, scales being round-edged, white, 
and edged with vermilion, and have a band of plain leather 
down front and round ankle. Shoes are black om. with 
gold. Arm-guards painted in stripes of white and vermilion 
running round arm. Stole of chocolate and blue (the blue. 
mostly lost) hangs across back from elbow, and to ground, 
Short white draperies also hang al back of shoulders as in 
‘Indian’ Bodhisattvas, *Ch. lv. ooty, etc. No sleeves are 
visible, and there is no collar, 20 the neck is exposed. 

Tiara is a fillet of red drapery orn. with scarlet lotus buds, 
and large gold omns. over forehead and ears. Hair is black, 
ina top-knot above and falling behind shoulders. Face large 
and heavy, with square jaws, wide mouth finnly shut, and 
grotesque eyes placed obliquely. Halo green, with flame 
border. From pike flaps a pennon, painted in diaper of 
orange hexagons spotted with green, and with black and 
white vandyked border. Pike has lance-head with secondary 
curved and barbed spike at side, a3 customary in these paint- 
ings; sce Ch. 0029. 

a’ 5h" x 7h". 


Ch. 0086, Large triangular head-piece to silk 
painting, of cream silk damask, doubled. Damask woven 
in large pattern of elliptical and lozenge-shaped ‘spots’, 
distantly recalling the ‘ Sassanian' type in general set-out 

The elliptical groups measure ¢. 1‘ 9° x 1’ 64", and consist 
of inner and outer wreath of boldly looped and interlacing 
bands with trumpet-mouthed ends, In inner ‘corners’ of 
ellipse large rosette-ornamented ellipses ; in centre of inner 
wreath. and at four cardinal points of outer, are orna. of mixed 
geometrical and floral character. These consist of a forenge 
surrounded by trilobate half-fowers; in outer wreath they 
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seem to correspond to the small overlapping circles uniting 
the Persian medallions. Same general forms compose lozenge- 
shaped ‘ spots’. 

The trumpet-mouthed bands are of very distinctive 
character, and found again in Ch. 00278 (lozenge spots only), 
00293. @, and 00339. 

Border of plain silk of pale blue-green, and suspension 
loop of strong linen. Beneath hangs square of plain 
qreyish-brown silk, 1” +14” wide from selvedge to selvedge and 
1’ g” long, with wooden sirainer at top and bottom. Perhaps 
this was the backing of a painting, but it is prob. incomplete. 

Field of triangle painted on each side wilh Buddha 
seated on lotus, branching flowers of which fill comers, 
Buddha has childish features, wsniso, armt, and long 
cars; his legs interlocked, R. hand in oilarka-mudrd, L. 
horizontal beneath it with palm up. He wears usual red 
mane covering L. shoulder, and yellow under-robe covering 
R. shoulder and breasL Outlines black ; elliptical halo and 
vesica in rings of faint green and yellow and of red and 
black; flowers and leaves in same colours, For another 
head-piece of same kind, see Ch. xxi. 003. Head-piece, h. a’. 
base 3° 1"; length of whole 3’ 9”. (Design of damask) 
PL Cxvt. 


Ch. 0087. Painted allk banner, much broken; all 
accessories lost except torn side streamers and border of 
head-piece of dull brown silk. 

Subject: Varsravana, Guardian of the North, Fig,, straight, 
slim-waisted and very long-bodied, stands facing spectator 
with feet apart, resting on upturned hands of girl fig., whose 
head and breast rise from lotus R. hand of Lokupile, 
raised, holds miniature StGpa (mostly lost) ; L. grasps stem of 
pike with pennon. Large sword in scabbard hangs elant- 
wise acrosa legs from broad black hip-belt. 

Fig. differs considerably in dress and treatment from other 
Lokapilas (see Genera! Note, *Cb. cote), though dress 
follows in main lines thai of the more ‘ Indian" Lokapalas (see 
Ch. axvi. a 006). Coat of mail exceptionally long in 
skirta, They reach to ankle, and leave visible below only 
billowy edge of some red drapery, and ankles and (eet 
encased also in ecale-armour. Scales very large, oblong on 
shirts, with small circle taken out of each high on R. edge, 
and overlapping apwards as shown by abading; round- 
edged over body, ankles, and feet. 

Hip-belt put on very low ; from it hangs short sq. green 
apron, and semicircular flaps of brown leather covering the 
hips. Skirts of the coat have no pleated edge, but an outer 
border of yellow, and inner border of red, orn. with large 
hall-rosettes, olive and slate, placed alternately along edges. 
No corelet or breastplate; coat cut low, exposing a long 
neck. Twisted brown strap girds it around waisi, and 
anoiber comes over each shoulder and joins waist-belt in 
front, where the junction is covered by large circular red orn, 
Similar red discs are attached to vertical straps at breaal, 
Broad band of green leather passes down front of coat 
of mail from neck to hip-belt. Brown stole hangs over arms ; 
bunches of red and yellow dmpery behind shoulders (as 


im °Ch. lv. org, ete.). The arm-guards are of the wmual 
pattern, close-fitling and painted in horizontal bands of 
colour. 

The face buman, round and broad, with large level eyes 
under down-drawn brows, short high nose, mall full moath, 
wide moustaches and small imperial (black} © Top-knot 
above almost hidden by high three-leaved crown, from 
which white streamers fly at ears. Ears elongated, with 
Jobes distended by large stud earrings. No halo; but halo- 
like effect produced by curving tongues of fame which spring 
from the shoulders, their tips almost meeting canopy over- 
head, Laster much destroyed, but of *Ch. oo2 type. 

From its features, supporting fig. below is meant for girl (see 
above, pp. 871 6q.), but only face, shoulders, and forearms clad 
in Ught-filing red sleeves are visible. Face suggesting Iranian 
type is round with suraight almond-shaped eyes, and a masa 
of black hair falling behind. Lotus below is painted orma- 
mentally slate and dull red, with olive leaves at side. 

Pike has wident head; R. spike is lost but apparenly 
existed, a8 pennion ecems to have been attached to it by a gold 
om. as in Ch. Izi. oo1. 

Drawing aod workmanship throughout rough, and colour- 
ing coarse, consisting chiefly of opaque red and yellow, and 
dull brown, Yellow cartouche for inscr. to L. of head, blank. 

Painting 1’ 6° x 7”, length with head-piece 2’. 

*Ch. 0088. Large alll painting representing Avalobites- 
vara (Kuan-yin) standing, without attendants. Border lost; 
Picture somewhat broken about top and bottom ; paint wom 
off in places, bul generally in good condition. 

Fig. stands facing spectator, eyes downcast; R. hand 
raised from elbow holding willow spray beween finger and 
thumb ; L. hanging by side carrying flask. Dby3ni-buddha 
on front of tiara, Good example of mixed ‘Indo-Chinese* 
style, the fig. still pervaded by very ‘Indian* spirit though 
workmanship is Chinete. Artist has followed very closely 
‘Indian’ arrangement of dress, type of fig., jewellery, and 
colffure, and the characteristic * Indian’ pose of body, which is 
Ubrown very slightly out to R. with weight resting on R. hip. 
But stiffness of ‘Indian’ attitude and ‘Indian’ coils of 
drapery is uransformed, as far as compatible with the pase, 
by sweeping Chinese brush lines. Fig. disproportioned, legs 
being decidedly short for large body and bead, a fault 
Noticeable in some of ‘Chinese’ Bodhisattva banners such as 
Ch, gxniv. oot and lv. cor. 

Colouring sober but harmonious, consisting chiefly of 
shades of dark red and green on dark greenish-brown of silk, 
and relieved only by white, shaded with light red, of Bexh and 
of lotus buds which grow on twining stems on cither side of 
fig. Most of this light paint, however, is los!. Fig. wears 
‘Indian ' type of Bodhisauva dress as descr. in *Ch, lv. co1g, 
but with plain tight overfall, or short skirt, appearing from 
beneath girdle and covering long shirt almost to knees, where 
it is finished off by a short frill This garment is found 
in one or two banners of semi-Indian style, and very often 
in linen paintings, where style again is mostly ‘Indian’. Skirt 
clears feet ; most of Padm&sana and R. foot are lost 

Shirt orange-red; overfall dark crimson sprinkled with 
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rosettes in olive and black; girdle olive-green; siole otive- 
gtcen and dark grey; scarf a breast and draperies behind 
shoulders dark red-brown; jewellery and flask of same 
colour outlined with yellow and black. Hair black, done in 
high cone and falling in amooth mass behind shoulders. 
Eyes oblique, with both upper and ander eyelid strongly 
curved. Halo circular, of variegated rings of reddish brown 
and grey; upper background filled with scauered flowers. 
In L, upper comer blank yellow cartouche for inscr. 
¥ a’ 4”. Ph LXIX. 





Ch. 008. Miniature silk banner; complete, body 
and streamers orn. with sencilled designs, but unpainted. 

Body and head-piece are of plain red silk, cut in one piece 
and stamped with design of Padmasana, with row of rhom- 
boids below, and above vandyked valance beneath which 
hangs fluted canopy with jewelled edge. Above again are 
bands of scroll pattern, Pointed top bordered with fine 
light blue silk damask, woven in stripes of lattice pattern 
alternating (?) with rows of four-petalled rosetes. 

Side-atreamers of plain silk of same blue, stencilled with 
pendent leaf patterns. Two botiom streamers of plain green 
silk with patiern of undulating stem and leaves, Bottom 
etreamers made by slitting one piece of silk down middle, 
but not to end either way; undivided lower end is fixed 
in groove of small weighting-board, painted yellow, with 
enclosed palmettes drawn in ink and background painted 
grey. 

Length of whole 1/ 10", apex to bottom of banner proper 
10"; width 23”, side streamers 7”, 


Ch. 0091. Large allk palnting representing Avalohites- 
vara (Kuan-yin), standing, without atendants, bul with two 
small donors low on R. side. Border lost, and whole of 
painting below knees of fig.; remainder intact though colour- 
Ing much faded. Fig. stands facing spectator, head erect but 
eyes downcast; weight thrown on R. bip and body aslant to 
L. shoulder in characteristic ‘Indian’ pose. R. hand in 
vitarka-mudrd a\ breast with willow spray between finger and 
thumb; L. by side holding dask and twining spray of pink lows 
which riser beside head. Dhyani-buddha on front of uara, 
which is simple circlet orn. with flaming jewels, light spray 
of leaves behind Dhy4ni-buddha, and long tassels at ears, 

The Bodhisattva is one of fineat single figs. amongst the 
paintings, and despite losa of colour not unsatisfactorily pre- 
served; for disappearance of paint gives greater value to 
clear and delicate drawing of face and fig. Workmanship 
shows perfect mastery of technique, but the fig. preserves 
notwithstanding air of individuality. This is specially notice- 
able in head, which is that of young man, and shows marked 
Gandhtra influence. Brow high; nose long and straight; 
eyes only stightly oblique, with moderately arched eyebrows 
at a normal distance above them, sweeping a slighUy recurved 
line to outer edge of brow. The thinner cheeks and more 
natural spacing and proportion of features give the face 
@reality which those of conventional semi-feminine Bodhi- 
ealtvas lack. Fig. ia slim, pose dignified but gracious, 
expression of face meditative and remote. 


Dress and hair are in ‘Chinese’ Bodhisattva style as in 
*Ch. 03, but with scarf only across breast instead of under- 
tobe. Stole in (faded) grey and olive-green, jewellery and 
scarf across breaat light red, the skirt brown (?); hair black, 
done in double-leaf form on top. 

In R, lower corner appear (wo smal] kneeling figs., boy or 
man and girl, holding lotus buds, Boy's bair parted aud 
tied in double bunch on either aide of head; girl's simply 
pared and taken behind, Both wear plain long-sleeved 
robes, covering them from neck to feet; colour lost. Blank 
cartouche for inscr. on L. upper edge. 

¥ ym 102". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XVIII. 


Ch, oogs. Painted alk banner; all accessories and 
upper end of painting lost ; remainder well preserved. 

Subject: Lokapdla(?) or celestial aftendant, Stands ¥ L. 
upon curing clouds, feet apart walking, hands in adoration 
before breast. Wears modification of Lokapdla dress of 
Ch. xavi a. 006, but in physique is young, alim, and entirely 
non-grotesque. He carries no weapons, and his defensive 
armour is slighter and more elegant than the average Loka- 
pals’s. 

Coat of mail ends well above knee, in red flower-decorated 
border and green pleated edging, and bas high open collar 
exposing front of ueck Corslet small, and buckles over 
shoulders with straps. Scales of the coat of mail oblong 
throughout; painted yellow, white, and green on upper paris, 
and white and blue on skiris; colour much lost. From 
beneath coat of mail, on arms, appear folds of crimson 
drapery, and long pleated green frilla hanging at elbows. 
Lower arma are covered by wide soft sleeves of pink and 
white, bordered with green and sprinkled with green quatre~ 
foils. 

Shirt is fine crimson, with quatrefoil apot pattern in white 
and yellow. Its outer border, ground of corslet and arm- 
guards, and upper borders of coat of mail are alate-blue, 
picked out with narrow lines of white and black. Reverse 
border of skirt, sleeves, and collar, terra-cotta ; hip-beli and 
borders of corslet, green; corslet-atraps and ahoes, black. 
Greaves have metal framework and elongated discs, painted 
as if of oblong scale-armour, with border of slate-blue leather, 
covering back of legs. 

Face young and amiable in expression, with level narrow 
black eyes, tong straight nose, and curved, parted red lips. 
Flesh white, shaded with pink ; alight wavy black moustache 
and imperial ; eyebrows and eyelashes drawn in fine arched 
black lines. The rich black hair festooned on forehead, 
with thick lock before each ear ; dreased in drooping top-knot 
above, and held in place by light crescent-shaped bands 
of gold with jewel orm. over forehead and Aoming jewels 
at ears. Ears are of normal length and have no rings; 
behind, a plain circular halo of greeniah yellow. 

Work and colouring good, bul rather worn. 

roy’ x64". Pl. LXXXTII. 


Ch. oog6. Painted slik banner; much broken and 
all accessories lost, 
Subject: Boddssa/tva. Stands facing spectator; L. hand 
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by side, R. holding up Sat aq. object, metal-bound, with 
green top and pink sides, perhaps amulel-box. Single 
flaming jewel on front of tara, Inferior example of *Ch, oo2 
type, which it follows in dress, accessories, etc. Colour much 
wom; chiefly brown, crimson, green, and black (on stole). 
Flesh left yellow-brown of silk and shaded with red; ad- 
ditional chains and necklaces (almost effaced) have becn 
added on breast in orange. 1’ 64” « 74". 


Ch, 0097, Lower half of painted silk banner, 
retaining wide bottom streamers (two) of discoloured greenish- 
grey silk, and weighting-board of folded paper cut from 
Tib, Sdtra and painted red. 

Subject: Bodhisattva, perhaps Mafijuéri. Lower hall 
only of fig. remains, standing on two small lotuses, R. leg 
straight, L. in profile and slightly bent. At top of R. leg are 
remains of hand holding Péihi. Drawing very stiff and akin 
to that of ‘Indian ' banners, *Ch, lv. 9084; 05 ate also garments 
represented. Thin straight outlines of legs ere drawn in 
hard black lines as if they were bare; skirt drawn across 
(bem in series of conventional curved folds painted alternately 
hard yellow and red. Between legs and at sides folda are 
vertical. Green girdle passed round hips and falls also 
between legs, showing striped reverse pide of red and white. 
On either side dull purple and blue stole falls in jerky curves 
to ground. Skirt clears ankles. Ankles and feet are bare 
and painted uniform @esh pink, outlines touched up after 
painting. Lotuses have flat elliptical green centres and 
aingle rows of down-turned petals: under R. foot white ovl- 
Jined red, under L. two shades of dull blue, Colouring well 
preserved, 

Painting 113” « 74", length with streamers 3 44". 


Ch, 0098. Fr. of large sllk painting, showing head 
and body of Lotapd/a, perhaps Vaidravana. Face, scen 
slightly to L., is demonic and convulsed with rage, the 
widely grinning mouth showing tongue and both rows of 
teeth; eyes distended and glaring ; eyebrows contracted, and 
forehead bowed with wrinkles across entire breadth. Nose 
and cheek-bones high, eyebrows buahy, moustache wide and 
sweeping up al ends, Chin fringed by stiff spreading beard 
and whiskers; ears slightly elongated and orm. with rings. 
Face palnted dark grey, lips red, and hair black: all in 
good condition. Hair on forchead passes back under a 
tiara, eet in centre with arch-shaped orn. surmounted by 
lotus and jewel, From the whole head streams up a cone 
of red fame. 

Almost all paint is lost from rest of fr. Body, vigorous 
and muscular, is nude to hips, where edge of didf appears 
pulled over belt; but it is partly covered by jewelled chains, 
necklace, etc, R. hand held before breast, palm down- 
wards and depressed; fingers stiffly uptumed. Grey-blue 
stole gathered over upper arm. L. arm lost, but hand ap- 
Ppeara above, grasping slaff of trident with barbed points. 
Whole fig. drawn with great verve and freedom. 

Along top are traces of light blue and red decorated 
Padmisana now almost indistinguishable; and in R. top 
corner, with further remains of the sime red and blue, are 


folds of grey drapery which do not appear to belong to 
either subject. Silk perhaps used for several paintinga in tum. 

Gr. length 1’ 54", gr. width 114’, Thousand Buddhas, 
PL XLYIN. 


Ch, oo9g. Fr. prob. from large silk painting. 
Main pan shows falling masses o! dull pink and red 
drapery gathered in by band from which trail leaf-like 
sueamers of red, blue, and green. Prob. lower part of 
women’s dreas as in Ch. oo114. Delow to L. is upper part 
of head, 3 to R., roughly drawn, Straight eyes and eye- 
brows ; hair dressed in double-leaf form projecting backwards 
from corner of head and orn. with iwo cones bearing lotue 
buds. In L. upper corner is part of lotus pedestal supporting 
jewel. Seam on R. 

Gr. M. 43” 7)". 





Ch. coroo. Fr. of embroidered aflk hanging, repre- 
senting diaper of seated Buddhas, Worked solid, with 
untwisted silk, in close rows of chain-stitch on strips of fine 
light grey silk, Strips 44" wide, joined side by side, two 
Buddhas seated in meditation on single loluses occupying 
width of each, Robes dark purple, carmine, and Indian red ; 
faces and hands whitish buff; circular haloes light cinnamon 
and buff; outlines of face, ears, and nose Indian red; eyes, 
eyebrows, and hair, vivid dark blue; lotus petals whitish and 
cinnamon outlined dark purple and red; background dull 
pale green. Repaired in antiquity and figs. irregularly joined. 

‘On outer strips appear (ragmentary scenes of more Chinese 
style, and another lighter and more brilliant blue is introduced. 
On L,, larger single Buddhas sealed in meditation under 
fringed and streamered canopies. On R., below Duddhas of 
prevailing type, a group consisting of male fig. advancing L. 
follawed by two auendants, one of whom holds over him large 
umbrella. All are in Chinese secular costume, long belted 
coals, high boots, and sq. cap(?). Coats light blue and 
cinnamon; boots and outlines of faces purple; nose, eye- 
brows, hair, and caps dark blue; umbrella purple and dark red, 

Below, another group with larger fig. advancing R., fol- 
lowed by (bree attendants, one again with umbrella. Before 
him grows purple and white lolus bud on curling stem. 
Larger fig. wears light blue stole, and has no halo. Behind 
him three heavy folds of drapery (?), worked in straight rows 
of chain-stitch couched with buff silk in pattern of twining 
lines, fall stiffly to ground. Lower part of an exactly similar 
scene appears also on upper edge of panel. 

Colouring of whole deep and mellow ; work very solid and 
carefully executed. General outline of haloed Buddhas, 
internal lines defining folds of drapery, sticks of umbrellas in 
side-scenes, etc., are still worked in dark brown in places ; but 
perhaps this was only the orig. guiding line for embroiderer 
in his filling-in work. In most places narrow line-space left, 
perhaps for couched strips of gold paper later removed. 

Lrregular joining of surips, both veniically and horizontally, 
and the insertion of figs. already partially destroyed in 
antiquity prove extant hanging to be patchwork mace up 
from an earlier embroidery ; cf. above, p. 896, 

a’ 8% x2’ 1", Plcv. 
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Ch. corer. = Silk painting, with Chin. inscr., represent- 
ing BAassajyauddha ecated, with donors. Complete and 
in excellent condition, but without border. 

Buddha sits with legs interlocked on variegated lotas 
taised on low circular stand; R. hand raised in vifarka- 
mudra, L.on knee holding transparent alms-bowl. Begging- 
staff fixed upright in wooden stand in L. background. 
Circular halo and vesica of plain concentric rings of different 
colours, and tasselled canopy. Donors stand in bottom 
comers, woman on L. with hands in adoration, man on R. 
holding censer. Woman's dress as in "Ch. oo10z, etc, but 
brightly coloured in pinkish red, blue, and green, and with no 
flowers on head-drces orn. ; man’s, a dark-brown belted coat 
reaching to feet, and peaked black cap with tails. 

Chief interest of painting lies in colouring and in dedi- 
catory inscr. Former shows same airiking blend of carmine, 
coball (?) blue, and apricot, seen only, apart from this painting, 
in Thousand-armed Avalok., Ch. xxxiii. 00a. Colours here 
even more brilliant, and with them has been combined 
@ certain amount of copper-green now mosily flaked off. 
Workmanship good. 

Inscriptions consist of (1) salutation to Bhaigajya, one 
L in R. top corner; (a) name of woman donor, one }., oa 
cartouche in front of her; (3) dedication, 3 IL, on oblong 
panel on R. edge; cf. Petrucci, Appendix Z, WL 
2° ay" x 5" of". 

*Ch. cores. Silk palnting with Chin. inscr. represent- 
ing Eleven-headed and Fight-armed Avalokitesvara (Kvan- 
yin), seated, with attendants and donors. Complete and in 
good condition with border and suspension loops of coarse 
brown linen, 

Avalok, sits in middle on variegated lotus rising from small 
tank, from which also rises before bim altar with sacred 
vessela. In pose, physical type, dress, colouring, arrange- 
ment of heads, and treatment of vesica, halo, and canopy, he 
is typical of practically all slx- or eight-armed seated Avaloks. 
in Collection, and one of best preserved. For others, see Ch. 
Cr) EE. 004; AXi. OO14 ; XKii. 002, 0010; aKVili, 004; 
raxvii, 001; a}. 008; xlvi, 0013; also for two-armed sealed 
Avaloka,, Ch. 00167. 

His legs are interlocked ; his first pair of hands uplified, 
supporting on ppen palms symbol of Sus and Moon,—Sun 
hereon R.hand, Moon on L.,thoug!: L hand aa place of greater 
honour ia usually assigned to sun. The symbols themselves 
embody original Chinese non-Buddhistic myths (see Mayers, 
Chinese Reader's Manual, ss. 235 and 957), and consist of two 
discs, red and white resp. ; the former containing three-legged 
Sun-bird, the lauter tree of immortality, hare pounding drug 
of immortality in mortar, and frog. Sun-bird, always of 
phoenix type, with crested head, long neck and legs, outspread 
upeurling wings and long tail sometimes represented by quasi- 
floral scrofl curling aver his back. Second pair of hands in 
titarka-mudra on cither side of breast, each bolding long- 
stemmed pink and while lotus herween finger and thumb ; 
third pair are held out at aides, R. hand supporting Aaek, L. 
Baming jewel ; fourth pair lie on knees, R. holding noose, 
L. rosary. 





Heads arranged with two Jarge ones in profile on either 
side of chief head, and pyramid of eight small heads on top. 
Of lauer seven are Bodhisalivas’, and one at apex in cenure 
of top row represents Dhydni-buddha Amitibha. Heads in 
profile are (in this instance and most of others) coloured 
resp. olive-green and light blue; owing to curious conven- 
tion of drawing profile by line of cheek, and adding nose and 
under-lip as excrescences, a grotesque effect is produced, 
Amiutbha’s head is bere gilded (usually yellow); small Bodhi- 


+ saltva heads correspond in colour to main head. 


In this case head and fig. of Avalok. are deep pink, out- 
fined with darker shade of same and shaded with orange. 
Hair is black, falling in maxs behind shoulders, eyes almost 
abut and quite etraight, with black pupils and red irisea, 
‘Dress that of the ‘ Indian’ type of Bodhisattva, as seen in °Ch. 
lv. 0054; with crimson skirt, olive-green girdle, crimson 
scarf across body, pink and white drapery hanging behind 
shoulders, heavy chased necklace and armlets, and narrow 
olive-green stole winding in wide flat curves about arma, 
Hair is bound with crimson fillet, set with three roseties and 
falling in short streamers about ears. 

In all instances Avalok. wears string of black beads round 
throat; usual jewelled chains gathered into central orn. below 
waist, All jewellery was here gilded apparently over layer of 
pale blue paint; but only traces of either remain. Skirt and 
reverse of stole were also sprinkled with gilded rosettes ; shirt 
further orn. with ornamental flower-caps over knees, Halo 
and vesica are always circular, om. with waving rays, straight 
vandyked rays, petal and jewel ornamenis as in Paradise 
pictures, *Ch. lii, 003, ete.; canopy hangs on iwo of red- 
flowering trees also descr. in above, 

Attendants vary in number according lo size of picture, but 
seldom form as large a company as here, where they com- 
prise: in upper comer len small seated Buddhas represent- 
ing Buddhas of ten quarters of the three worlds ; two Loka- 
plas ; two monkish disciples; four Bodhisativas disiribnted 
evenly upon either side ; and two demonic klogs, enveloped 
by flames, sitting cross-legged on either aide of tank. Before 
each of eight principal attendants is well-preserved inacr., 
which explains their identity as follows: 

(i) Two kings, who alike carry swords, are Diylardsfra on 
L, and Viridhaka on R. Both of ferocious aapect; their 
armour as in Lokapalas of banners; see *Ch. oo10. 

(ii) Two monkish disciples, standing with their hands in 
adoration immediately beside Avalok., are Suds and 
Sériputra, Both are haloed, have shori-cot black hair, and 
wear dark brown, yellow, and crimson robea Features of 
Subhiti are slightly grotesque. The two figa seem to bear 
some relation to the Good and the Evil Genius, who ac- 
company Avalok. in other paintings; see Ch. lvii 004; 
Appendix £, WI. x 

(iii) The attendant Bodhisatwvas have no distinctive emblems, 
and inscriptions convey only epithets of general significance. 
Two have robes and halr of ‘ Indian’ type, two of the more 
flowing *Ch. oo type ; their hands Jn edoration or in vi/arka- 
mudré, all carrying lotus buds. 

(iv) The demonic protectors below are four- or eix-armed 
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and also attired as Bodhisattvas. They have smal! moustaches 
and beards, enlarged eyes, and coarse features, but are not of 
developed Tantric type. They carry club, eight-pointed 
wheel, lotus bud, coin, much conventionalized example of 
akull sceptre, and pole prob. of an axe, of which the head 
is indistinguishable. 

Prevailing colours are dull green, orange-red, dull pink 
and yellow, on greyish-green background; flesh pink and 
white ; metal-work al! gilded; workmanship mediocre and 
eomewhat stiff. 

Lower end of painting contains central panel with dedica- 
tory inscr., 12 Ul, fairly preserved; see Petrucci, Appendix 
£, 1. On either side donors kneeling, three men on R., three 
women on L, 

Their dress is characteristic both in form and colour of 
tenth-century donors, and identical with that in Ch. Iviii. 003 
(a.p. 963); Ivii. 004 (a.p. 983), ele For the men it 
consists of wide-sleeved black coat, girt with red belt round 
hips and continued in long skirts below. These fall apart as 
the figs. kneel, showing underneath short gathered skirt of 
yellow or while, spreading over thighs, and finished off by 
black and red border. White breeches appear below covering 
knees; coat sleeves bordered by strips of red flower-palterned 
stuff and lined with yellow or white, On their heads are 
black hate with plain round crown rising in blunt upward 
peak at back, wide sliff brim or two stiff flat ears projecting 
at sides, As hat is always seen from same point of view, 
form of thia member remains uncertain. 

Women wear under-bodices crossed over breast, long 
trailing akira girt under arms, and jackets with very wide 
sleeves which fall to knees when they join their hands on their 
breasts. Over their shoulders are narrow stoles, often of 
figured material, and round their necks strings of black 
beads and in many cases elaborate netted necklaces, Skirts 
are of any colour (here olive-green and dull blue-grey); 
jacketa are always black, sometimes sprinkled with flower 
patterns and finished at sleeves with bands of flowered stuff 
like men’s. In this instance the second woman’s is sprinkled 
with red rosettes and sprays of yellow leaves; but those of 
other two are plain. 

Most elaborate part of costume is their coiffure. Hair is 
done low on cither side of face, and in large mass round 
head, sloping generally upwards towards back. Over fore- 
head is placed metal orn. in the shape of double horizontal 
band, from which a forest of flower orns. rises above, and 
four or six long pins project horizontally al sides. Whole is 
painted in yellow or white and was apparently of metal. In 
overtoaded examples (see Ch. 00167) this has cumbersome 
effect; in the simpler it is comparatively graceful. 

The men’s flesh (as in secular scenes by side of large 
Paradise picturea, *Ch. hii. 003, e1c., and in banners of Life of 
Buddha, Ch. c039, etc.) is always painted uniform fesh-pink ; 
the women’s white with red cheeks and lips; hair and eyes 
of all are black. Women’s figs. and features often gracefully 
and delicately drawn. All donors usually hold offerings: 
bere men hold censer, flask (?) or miniature Caitya(?), and 
Jotus bud, and foremost women an outspread lotus on dish. 





The others have their hands moffied in their sleeves upon 
their breasts. 3/7° x a%103". Pl, LX. 


Ch. oorog. Remains of large sll painting, evidently 
Tepresenting Six-armed Avalokitefvara seated, with allendanis, 
Type of Ch. oo10g, etc. Much broken and repaired in 
antiquity; drawing and colour almost effaced. Traces 
remain of attendant Bodhisattvas, Nymph of Virtue, and 
Sage (on R.); floating nymphs in upper corners. Frs. of 
broad (5”) silk damask border along top and one side; buff, 
woven in small lozenge lattice-work and printed with large 
seem) in greenish indigo: along top, medallions bordered 
lh interlacing band pattern and enclosing animals; at side, 
ieee repeating lozenge-shaped rosette or flower group. 

7x34" 

Ch. oo104. Remains of large silk painting, repre- 
senting Paradise of Amitébha or Sdhyamunt, with side-scenes 
showing legend of Ajatasatra and meditations of Queen 
Vaideht, as in *Ch.0051. Composition and general treatment 
similar, but ‘Indian’ style marked in certain figs. Picture 
prob. on smaller scale than usual, as groups are much com- 
pressed from top to bottom. Whole of centre up to side- 
scenes on either edge preserved, and lower portion of L 
side ; but somewhat broken, and surface worn. 

The presiding Buddha holds Sakyamuni’s rice-bow! in L. 
hand; his R. is in /arka-mudrd ; flesh yellow shaded with 
bright orange; hair (with small moustache and imperial) 
slate-blue. The two chief Bodhisativas are of entirely 
‘Indian’ style, their dress, haloes, orns., and physical type 
being those of the ‘Indian’ banners Ch. lv. 004, elc., and the 
atulude of both being the Indian 'Enchanter's Pose’; cf. 
Ch. Ivi. 0034. Both have Dhyani-buddha on front of tiara, 
but one, on L., prob. Avalokitedvara, caries also a long- 
stemmed scarlet and white lous. His head also leans over 
one shoulder in characteristic ‘Indian’ pose. Between these 
two and the central Buddha appear on each side heads of two 
other Bodhisativas, the faces of two of whom are painted 
dark blue. One of these (nearest to Avalokitesvara) has an 
ordinary small pink and white lotus on the front of his tiara ; 
but the tiaras of the other three carry a row of narrow upright 
red-tuficd ors. resembling burning candles, and not seen 
elsewhere in the paintings. The same emblems appear 
crowning an offering which a Bodhisattva below is present- 
ing to the centra! Buddha on an open lotus. This offering 
has @ circular gold base and green pyramidal centre, in top of 
which are stuck the three ‘candles’; round sides of it 
rest three green jewels which stand upon their edges in gold 
circular settings. 

The majority of the attendant Bodhisattvas are of the "Ch. 
lii. 03 type; but two of them, who sit holding up glass 
jars evidently intended for lotuses, have no tiaras or top-knols, 
their hair being drawn back flat over top of their heads and 
tied in drooping knot behind. 

Before Bodhisattva group on either side karels a nymph, 
with back to spectator, playing on musical instrument; the 
one on L. upon a lute, which she seems to hold under her 
chin like a violin and playa with a plectrum; the other on 
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good specimen of psaltery, on which five bridges and strings 
are marked. These nymphs’ head-dresses are again unusual, 
consisting of red bronze-bordered cap completely covering 
the hair except round forehead, with hole at corer of head 
through which top-knot escapes. 

Before aktar are the usual musicians and dancer group and 
a1 boitom of fr. on L. remains a subsidiary standing Buddha, 
with Bodbisativas, a nymph, and a pair of Bodhisattva-headed 
Garudas, one of whom plays on clappers. The orchesua 
play on clappers, harp, flute, lute, and psaltery, all of °Ch. lii. 
03 ype; the dancer has her arms Gung out in violent 
gesture about to strike a narrow-waisted drum whicb hangs 
at ber waist. A number of infant souls disport themselves in 
water amongst pairs of mandarin ducks—chasing each other, 
clambering on to railings, and diving into lake. They are 
naked except for scarlet boots; heads painted blae-grey to 
represent down, 

Colouring is rather coarse, and consists chiefly of orange- 
red, crimson, and green on the terraces and railings; same 
colours supplemented by grey-green and dark pink on robes 
and stoles, There is no blue except for faintly bluish grey hair 
of some of the figs. or of their stoles. Hai of all other figs. 
a peculiarly dense gritty black, their flesh white shaded with 
valmon-pink, which has largely worn off. Metal-work and 
jewellery mostly painted ‘bronze '-colour as in *Ch. 0051; 
but the orns. of upper line of Bodhisattvas a coarse yellow. 
Drawing hasty, ant! workmanship generally careless in detail; 
but the figs. in movement show vivacity and character. 

The side-rscenes (see *Ch. 0051) are fragmentary, but appear 
fo represent, on R.: 

(i) Former incarnation of Ajitadatru as hermit. He is 
bound and being beaten by three men outside door of his 
hut, while a dignitary on horseback looks on ; 

(it) Ajatagatru flying out of palace; rest of scene lost. 

(iii) Ajatadatru pursuing his mother with sword; the 
minister and physician in foreground, also with sworda, ready 
to intervene ; 

(iv) Vaideht visiting Bimbisdra in prison. 

On L. are fragmentary scenes of Queen Vaidehi meditat- 
ing on Suthdrafi; the only objects of her meditation pre- 
served being (1) the Sacred Lake with lowuses growing in it; 
(a) Buddha Amitiyus (or Amit&bba) with smaller Buddha on 
his L.; a third was prob. beyond broken edge; (3) a 
conventionalized canopy (?); (4) a Bodhisattva seated in 
*Enchanter's’ pose; (5) @ Bodhisattva in same altitude with 
three small Buddhas in sky over his head; (6)-a Buddha 
wanding on Jotus in middle of tank; (7) a tank with large 
scarlet lotus in it Vaideht wears a white skirt and scarlet 
jachct, and has her hair done in high loopa as in “Ch. oo51, 
etc,, but with a curious framework of metal hoops containing 
the whole coiffure. 

3’ 6" x 3/10". 

Ch. oo10g. Large silk painting representing the 
Elaen-headed and Stx-armed Avalohseévara (Kuan-yin), 
with allendants and donors. Uroken duwn middle, and round 
edges ; much faded ; details of R. half almost effaced. 

Dress, pose, arrangement of beads, and general type of 
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central deity as in *Ch. 00102. Padmlsana raised on hexa- 
gonal pedestal behind altar; no tank. Upper hands L. and 
R. hold up resp. discs of Sun and Moon, their Inhabitants 
effaced; second hands placed together at breast, palm to 
palm und pointing downwards, tips of chumbs and Gngers 
Joined ; lower hands prob. both on knees; L. is lost, bul R. 
bolds rosary. 

Attendants are those usually found accompanying the 
Thousnd-armed Avalok. (see *Ch. 00923), and consist of 
two Lokapils (in top comer), Bodhisattvas of Sun and 
Moon, Nymph and Sage, and two demonic Vajrapanis (in 
bottom corners). Lokapalas’ accoulrement is that scen in 
banners (sce °Ch. oo10 ; Ixi. 001); Virddhaka on L., with 
club, seated on flat-topped rock widening from base ; Vird- 
paksa on R, of ferocious aspect, with sword. Bodhisattvas 
of Sun and Moon ere not, 08 usual, small figs. seated on 
their geese and horses within their discs of red and white; 
but Jarge Bodhisarivas of *Ch, oo2 type, kaceling amongst 
rest of company with their hands in adoration, and with red 
or white disc floating above their heads. Nymph wears 
here while robe under long straight tunic of crimson, and 
‘on top wide-sleeved light red Jacket with wide grey collar 
bordered with metal scroll-work, Her baie seems to be 
done in top-knot within circular metal tiara, but over it veil 
of crimson drapery, supported on some invisible framework 
to form ati flat cover over top of head and falling in long 
siraight streamer down back. Uplifted and foreshortened 
face of Sage, a good plece of drawing. Vajrapinis almost 
effaced ; bat flames about them arranged in yellow peas- 
shaped whorls containing in centre screaming bird's head 
from which radiate waving lines suggestive of plumage. 

White cartouches (blank) for inscr. have been added by 
each fig. afler palnting had been finished. Whole has been 
painted over quite different osiginal picture, prob. large 
Bodhisativa, traces of which are visible where paint Is mast 
wom. Latter has largely disappeared throughout, but con- 
sisted chieDy of light red, green, crimeon, and grey on light 
grey ground. Drawing of somewhat freer and more 
Blowing style than in "Ch. 00102. 

At bottom, heads of three women and four (?) men donor, 
much worn, of same character asin Ch. ootoa. 

a 6x37. 

Ch. oo106. Lower half of paloted ailk banner, 
much broken, with tattered remains of Uree Lotiom aurcamers 
of plain indigo silk (detached). Colour well preserved. 

Subject: Varfracona, Guardian of the North. Stands 
facing spectator, on head and arm of sealed demon, knees 
bent outwards, L. hand by side grusps pike-mafl; R. arm 
and whole of fig. above waist, lost. Dress that of ‘ Indian’ 
type of Lokapala, Ch. rxvi. a 006; see also Gewral Note, 
"Ch. ooro. Part preserved shows narrow skirts of coat of 
mai] reaching to knees with oblong scales shaded as if over- 
lapping upwards; greaves; black shoes orn. with gold; 
traces of orange shirt, and stole of dul] chocolate and blue. 

A shaped tiger-skin falls in deep flaps over hips and in 
trefoil-shaped apron in front. Greaves are of scale-armour, 
scalea round-edged, overlapping upwards, and arranged in 

6G 
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three horizontal bands, pink, green (?), and yellow, with a 
metal {?) framework. 

The demon is of bald ‘Chinese coolie ' type, and wears an 
expression of saffering. Painting is finished below by a 
wooden railing, painted red ; lower panels filled in with design 
of half-roseties on chocolate ground. Work rather rough, 

Painting 1’ 5° 73”, length with streamers 38°, (Lower 
end) Pl, LAXXV, 

Ch. oor07, Painted ailk banner; fragmentary, all 
accessories lost, surface worn, 

Subject:. Varravana, Guardian of the North, Stands 
facing epectator, L. hand (lost) grasping pike with triple 
pennon, R. hand raised carrying miniature Sitpa on palm, 
Upper part of canopy and all below knees, law. Dress, 
attitude, and atyle of drawing as in ‘Indian’ Lokapalas (see 
Ch axvi. a. 006 ; also Genera! Note, *Ch. 0010), 

Skirts of coat of mail are long and narrow, and muat have 
reached kneea. Scales oblong on shoulders, a5 well as on 
skin, and are shaped as if overlapping upwards. On head 
@ tiara formed of wide gold winged orn. set on fillet of red 
drapery which flies up in streamers at ear. Round the 
neck narrow leather (?) collar, the enda of which are passed 
throngh ring at top of coralet in front. 

Hair black, done in high cone on top and falling in mass 
behind shoulders. Face short and round, with fong nose, 
small mouth, roand white demon eyes, and wrinkled fore- 
head and eyebrows, There are short curled-up moustaches, 
and tuft of beard on chin. Ears slightly elongated and om. 
with ringa. Halo plain green circle without Aame ; at top 
remains of tastelled canopy. 

Colouring, rather faded, consists of yellow on scale-armour 
{oblong scales belng shaded with orange), dark blue-grey on 
collar, corslet, and apron; dull crimson on border of coat of 
tail, bells, stole, and border of corslet. Flesh warm flesh 
colour. Yellow cartouche for inscr. to L. of head, blank. 

x 5R". 

*Ch, o0108. Painted silk banner with Tib. inscr.; 
both ends and all accessories lost. Remainder in fair con- 
dition. For other banners from same series ece Ch. xlvi. 
0010, Cort. 

Subject: Avaloditedvara (Kuan-yin). Stands facing 
ppectaior, with body slightly inclined to R. hip, and bead 
towards R. shoulder ; R. hand raised carrying red lotus bud, 
L, horizontal before breast with thamb and forefinger joined. 
Dress, jewellery, and coiffure af ‘Indian’ type as in *Ch, lv. 
o0t4, bul with addition of jewelled chains dangling at sides. 
Face short and broad with eyes scarcely oblique ; circular 
halo of concentric rings of various colours; remaina of 
painled valance above. 

Drawing mediocre ; colouring chiefly scarlet, dall green, 
and maroon pink. 

Donor's inser. on rev, reads Lho slag botan gyi dsod nams, 
ie, ‘Felicity of Lho stag bolan’'—the name meaning, 
«Bearer of the Southern Tiger’ (L. D. Barnett). 

V 6’ x 5". - 

Ch. oofog. Remains of painted silk banner; all 
accessories lost and edges broken. 


Subject: BodAdtativa. Stands facing spectator, head 
tumed towards L. shoulder ; R. hand holding up scarlet lotus 
bud, L. held horizontally before breast, palm up.  Fig., 
dress, and accessories of type “Ch. 002, but badly drawn and 
Gnisbed. Colour almost gone except for red (on folds of 
shin, lotus petals, etc.), and maroon (on stole), with waces of 
grey on rev. Face long and heavy, coarse imitation of type 
of Ch. 0083, with wide semicircular celting marked for 
eyes, and wrinkles from nose to corners of mouth. 1/63" x 5”. 


Ch. oono. Two fra, of painted silk banner, all 
accessories lost, showing AvaloAifedvara (Kuan-yin). Upper 
fr, shows head, leaning over R. shoulder ; lower shows fig. 
from hips down in long red robe with lotuses under. feet, and 
L. hand by side carrying flask. Face, coiffure, and dress of 
‘Indian’ type ; but circular halo and lasselled canopy of type 
*Ch. 002. Colouring much lost ; remainder chiefly crimson, 
Pale blue, and green. 5” and 63” « 5g". 


Ch. cont. Palnted ellk banner; much broken and 
worn, bo.h ends and all accessories lost. 

Subject: Asiigarbha as monk. For other examples, see 
"Ch. i. 003. Stands  L, R. band holding flaming jewel, 
L. in vifarka-mudrd ai breast, feet and crown of head 
broken off. Dress consiste of under-robe and mantle 
covering both shoulders; mantle dull brown motUed with 
red and barred with black, undet-robe apparently dull red and 
brown. Jewellery consists of ear-rings, necklace, and double- 
hoop bracelets painted in yellow only. Colour of shaven lead 
doubtful owing to brown discoloration above L. ear. Mild 
expression; face full and round with small mouth and eyes 
only slightly oblique. Part of round halo, red and brown. 
Yellow cartouche for inser. to L. of head, blank. 1’ of” 
x5}. 

Ch. oona Frs. of painted allk banuer; all acces- 
gories lost, Shows forchead to knecs of standing Bedhitasiva, 
to L.; much even of this los. Hands in adoration before 
breast, Dress, physical type, cic., as in *Ch. o02, but work- 
manship rougher and colour poor. Latter remaius chiefly 
in dark pink of skirt, and slate and green of stole. 93° 
(Joined) x 53°. 

Ch.oong. Two fra of painted allk banner showing 
lower part of standing Bodhisattea, drapes as in *Ch. oer, ete. 
Skin dull blue, stole bright crimson with orange-red on tev. 
and on border of skirL Feet and ankles bare; pink lotus 
underfoot. Surface much faded and worn, All accessories 
lost. of’ 53” and 3° 7”. 


Ch. oo114, Painted allk banner; broken top and 
bottom; all accessories lost. Dirt-speckled but otherwise 
well preserved, and scenes fairly intact. 

Upper half shows in (wo groups the Sm Raina; top 
group consisting of wheel, strong-box (here apparently 
representing the jewel; cf. Ch. avi. a. 004), (he general and 
the wife; lower group of minister, elephant, and horse. They 
atand on curling white clouds, edged with red, bluc, and 
green, Wheel lies fiat; painted solid yellow—sia spokes 
visible. From its axle aprings short lotus pedestal supporting 
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a Mlaming jewel; similar jewels adorn backs of elephant and 
horse. 

General clad in full armour, consisting of helmet with 
gorget, and coal of mail descending to feet, both painted 
yellow. In his R. hand narrow oblong shield, and in L. 
lance with terra-cotta pennon bearing two Chin. characters. 
Caat evidently of leather scale-armour (cf. *Ch. oo10, General 
Note, Lokapalas) ; rows of scales indicated by parallel lines, 
individual scales uot marked except on short apron hanging 
in front, where they are round-edged, Lady's dress and 
coiffure same as in Ch, ravi a. 004; but her sleeves are 80 
wide as to reach ground; and from under their ends spread 
to R. and L. long leaf-like streamers, purple, blue, and green 
(cf. fr. Ch. 0099). Minister's dress is like hers, but without 
Slreamers. Instead long terra-cotta band, tied in bow anil 
ending in fringe, hangs down his back and sweeps afier him, 
This seems to be mark of distinction of some kind. It is 
always found in the case of Court or official dignitaries (sce 
Ch, xlvi.007 ; xlix.006,ctc.} His hair seems to be short, and 
crowned by high sq. black cap. Florse and elephant are 
white, horse with red mane and tail, 

Nelow two Scenes of Buddha's Life, Scene t. Buddha's 
Bath in Lumbini Gard, Sufam Uuddha stands in gold 
laver, raised on siand between two palm trees. Their tops 
are lost in mass of black cloud, and in cloud, grouped arch- 
wise, appear heads of * the nine dragons of the air’ (Wieger, 
Les Vies chinoises du Bouddha, p. 16), gazing down on 
Buddha open-mouthed. Descent of water is not actually 
represented. Five women stand round, one holding towel. 

Scene a, considerably broken, represents the Seven Steps. 
The child steps forward with air of difficulty but delermina- 
tion, L. arm stretched upwards, while four women bend over 
him in surprise and adoration, and blue aud white Jvtuses 
appear at his feet. On L. appears a fifth woman, and 
a man in secular Chin. dress, perhaps intended for donor 
and his wife. 

Style of work throughout purely Chinese, as are also all 
details of dress, hair-dressing, etc. The women wear long- 
sleeved jackeis, and trailing skirts fastened under arms in 
colour red, orange. yellow, dull blue, and purple. Their 
faces and hands painted white, their hair black, done in large 
backward-falling top-kuot, or small forked one, at corner ol 
head, Buddha has the fig. of baby and is naked; painted 
white with light blue for hair, like infants in large Mandalas. 
Dackground greyish green sprinkled with small plants, AI 
top, above the Seven Ratna, a festooned valance of slate-blue, 
sprinkled with flowers. Yellow cartouches (blank) are placed 
on alternate edges at side of each group. 

For other representations of bail scenes sce Ch. xnii. 0035 ; 
for Seven Steps, Ch. lv, oro. 2’ 34" 74". PL LXXIV. 

Ch. cog. Painted silk banner, fragmentary, all 
accessories lost, showing main part of standing Buddha. 
Head and most of R. side completely gone. Hands held 
up on each side before breast, palms out. Dress: straight 
grecn under-robe with red border reaching to ankles. and 
brown mantle with yellow lining, falling half-way below knee, 
the ends enveloping I.. shoulder and arm and a corner also 
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drawn over R. shoulder. Single lotus underfoot, lost but 
for green centre. Rough work. 1’ 24" 74°. 

Cb. oon6. Fr. of palnted slik banner on rather 
coarse gauze. All accessories lost. 

Subject: BodAisativa, upper half only, standing 4 to L. 
Head erect; R. hand laid across breast; L. arm by side, 
hand lost. Fig., dress, and jewellery of ' Indian’ Bodhisattva 
type (see Ch. Iv. 004, etc.), but face of more usual ‘Chinese 
Buddhist’ variety with finely arched eyebrows, high nose, and 
oblique eyes. ‘Tiara has double circlet, second one surround 
ing base of top-knot, and ornamental metal loop or frame 
curving backwards from upper circlet, and apparenity sup- 
porting top-knot in much the same way as in Ch. i, 002; but 
here higher on head and incomplete. 

Surface much wor ; colour remaining consisis only of 
dense black on hair and scarf, light green on halo and stole, and 
dark reddish brown picked out with yellow on all jewellery. 

sa°™ 54”. 

Ch.oon7. Two frs. of paloted allk banner showing 
tusked demon under feet of Lokapala. Replica of Ch. 0022. 
Upper part fairly preserved, lower torn, 

Length 24” and 33", width 64°. PI. 1.Xxxv. 

Ch. oou6. Triangular fr. of figured silk, made of wo 
pieces joined, Backed with fine plain buff rilk gauze, 
and showing remains of maroon silk border. Prob, head- 
piece of banner. Weave a variation of ‘warp rib’, nof 


twill; fine weaving. Design (see below), white on maroon 
ground, is in iwo planes, 


Upper plane an open areading 
n r 
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acrom the material, the arches of Gattened curve joining 
each other in emailer reverse curve, This rests on short ahalt 
composed of Chinese fret supported by grotesque homed mask 
which forma crown or keystone of arch in next row of ar- 
cading. Arches composed of plain bands of alternate light 
and dark, carrying double band of spiral wave scroll (cloud). 

Lower plane a broad ‘all-over’ ogee, synchronising with 
arvading of upper plane in such a way that the fusion of the 
sides of adjoining ogees occurs in centre of each archway, 
the curves of the ogees passing below the haunches of the 
arches most agreeably. Fusion of opposing ogees ingenious. 
Two descending curves are brought together and open again 
into ring-like loop, which is passed over corresponding loop 
formed by ascending lower curves, the two being locked in 
reef-knot. In upper spandrel between diverging curves of 
ogee and intrades of arch, a ring. In corresponding space 
below, between curves of ogee and baunches of two adjoining 
arches, a palmette growing downwards from two ogee curves. 

Right and left of cenure formed by fusion of ogees, and 
filling the epace of each arch, two pairs of confronting beasts, 
one pair above ober, In one row of arcading, pair of griffins 
and pair of wyverns, and in next row, pair of griffins and pair 
of lions ; this alternation is constant. In each case the griffins 
are above, and their tails curve into light band forming lower 
edge of arch containing them. 

Fabric distinguished from all others from Ch'ien-fo-tung, 
both by pattern and manner of weave; but the latter found 
again in T. xv. a. ii oo10. a and T. xxm. c, ooto, a (Pls. LY, 
CXVUI) where patiern suggests a distant resemblance in style 
also. See above, pp. grt sq.; also Burlington Magasine, 
1920, August. Fairly preserved. Gr. M. 93°. PI. CXI, and 
design, p. 963. . 

Ch. ooug. Fr. of silk embroidery. On term-cota 
silk gauze of open plain weave, trailing sprays of leaves and 
Gowers are worked in bande of dark blue, green, China blue, 
pale bloe, cream,-and termu-cottz, Work gives effect of block 
shading in eatin-stitch, but stitch is not true satin-stlich of 
Ch. 0075, where each stitch starts from same cide of leaf a9 
the one before. Here stitches start alternately on opposite 
aides, and effect behind is of @ amall running stitch outlining 
design. This atitch gives same effect on right side as aalin- 
stitch, besides saving silk and weight, and is the one most 
used in embroidery frs. in Collection. Rather rough work. 
Tom. 1’ 74"x« 5". 

Ch. corss. Silk palnting representing Avalokitefvara 
seated, with Lokapala attendants. Lower quarter last; 
remainder somewhal broken about top; flowery band painted 
round edge in imitation of painted silk border, and outer 
border (originally) of plain brown silk A specially fine 
example of Indian tradition as preserved in Chinese Buddhist 
painting. 

Avalok. seated on wide flat Padmisana in attitude of 
‘royal ease’; R. mee raised with R. hand hanging open 
over it, thomb and first finger joined; L. knee, hand, and 
lower leg lost, but evidently at knee holding long spray of 
purple lotus which rises beside head. Dbylni-buddha on 
front of tiara. Body slender-waisted, leaning towards L. 
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shoulder ; limbs long, slim, and somewhat angular in pose ; 
head erect; face young and clean-shaven with serene 
expression and downcast eyes, slightly oblique, with finely 
curved upper and under lids. 

Drees of regular Indian Bodhisattva type, consisting of 
lahgéfi, over which thin skirt, uncoloured, hanging about leg 
and ankle but revealing contours. No stole or arms bat 
narrow scarf entwined on breast ; shoulder draperies ; jewellery 
consisting of bracelets, anklets, narrow girdle, necklace, 
armlets with higb arm-shield, ear-rings, and three-leaved 
fiara orn. with purple and yellow lotuses, Hair done in high 
cone, and otherwise seen only in smooth band round fore 
head. Circular vesica and oval pointed Italo; draped 
canopy. In upper comers unobtrusive figs. of Virllpaksa 
(L.) and Vaidravana (R.), in mail armour as in silk banners, 
seated on rocks. The two other Lokajdilas may have been 
in bottom comers. Feathery flora) sprays, in style of Ch. 
printed silk patterns, scatlered on background. 

Colouring slight and perhaps unfinished, consisting chiefly 
of crimson on short /aAyd/i und canopy, crimson and green 
‘on scarf, pale blue and green on halo and vesica, and touches 
of dull yellow and purple on armleta and lotuses. Flesh 
and skirt uncofoured, hair only pale grey, and jewellery (apart 
from armlets) dull white, perhapa ground for subsequent 
colour. Drawing of ease and distinction, thrown inlo pro- 
minence by gimplleity of fig. and scarcity of colour. 

For other Avaloks. of Indian type, in this pose, sec 
Ch, xaii. 0017; xxvl. 001; Iv. 003 and 0024; and cf. 
Ch. 00457, co2ar; xx. 005; Ivi. oorg. 3” 8” (incomplete) 
x0’ 9°. Thousand Buddhas, P\, XLII. 

Ch. corga. Paper painting of youthful Suddha, orig. 
pasted on fr. of MS. Ch. 1382. Seated in meditation on 
Padmasana with spreading base and top; hands and [eet 
hidden ; face round and childish with ingenuous expression. 
Red mantle covers both arms; behind are circular vesica 
(greenish brown) and tala (maroon, red, and yellow), 
Buddba’s lips and base of Padmasana are red, but remainder 
uncoloured. The drawing has much charm and delicacy, 
but is somewhat torn 4§°x 34". As pasted on MS. 
9h" x54". 

Ch. oor. Silk palnting representing Zloo-armed 
Avalokitefoara (Kuan-yin) seated, with attendants and donors. 
Painting considerably broken and surface worn ; border of 
dark purple linen with suspension loops of red and yellow 
allk complete ; but linen on lower edge replaced by purple 
silk damask with rosette pattern. 

Avalok. sits with lege in adamantine pose on lotus with 
scarlet and purple-lipped petals; R. hand in eifarto-mudrd 
at breast, holding long-stemmed scarlet and white lotus 
between finger and thumb; L. supporting flask at shoulder 
level; Dhyani-buddha on front of tiara, 

Fig., dress. jewellery, vesica, halo, and canopy much as in 
Ch. 00167, but drawing less certain and colouring mostly 
Jost Latter consisted chiefly of scarlet and slale-blue with 
pale yellow on orns. and some dull olive-green on halo and 
lotus centre. No flame border on vesica; Bodhisauva’s hair 
slate-blue, and flesh ehaded only with pale pink. Flask 
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@ stoppered one of usual shape with short spout seen [rom 
front but without om, and painted also blue, 

On cither side below stands a man holding roll of paper. 
These wear Chin. official dress—long wide-sleeved scarlet 
Jackets and white under-robes standing up round neck and 
trailing on ground about their feet. Their coiffure is unusual, 
hair being done on top of head in (wo blunt upright horns, 
slightly concave in front, and topped by gold boss oms.; 
round base of each horn is tied a red! band, and from same point 
stands out horizontally long sq.-headed prong with boss orn. al 
head. Figs. are unhaloed, but prob. represent the Good and 
the Evil Genius represented under this guise in Ch. lvii. 004, 
where their identity is established by inser. Blank cartouche 
for inser, in L. upper comer and on R. of central fig. 

Donors below kneel on either side of central panel (blank) 
for dedicalory inscr., two monks on R., two nuns on L, 
Monks wear crimson and yellow under-robes, and black 
maaites lined with same colours covering L. shoulder; 
their shaven heads are painted black, Nuns seem to 
wear women's girdle and uncer-bodice crossed over on 
breast, with olive-green robe aver this, and on top wide- 
sleeved black coat, lined with crimson and covering feet ; bul 
exact make of their garments ia not clear. Their faces, how- 
ever, are painted white (mostly lost) with vivid red cheeks 
characteristic of women in these paintings. Their features 
are soft and rounded though of monkish cast, and their 
shaven heads are painted light blue ; cf.Ch, xlvi.oo14, The 
foremost donors hold reap. censer and Bask, and those behind 
ecarlet lotuses on platters. Blank cartouche for inecr. is 
placed before cach. a’ 117 x2" 34”. 

Ch. oorms. Linen painting representing the single- 
headed and Six-armed Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin), standing, 
with two small attendants, and donors, No border; in fair 
condition. 

A. stands facing spectator; upper hands raised holding the 
discs of Sun and Moon (moon on R. showing tee, frog, and 
hare, sun on L. with phoenix ; see “Ch. oor02); middle hands 
in rifarka-mudraé on eilber side of breast with willow spmy 
between Ginger and thumb of each; lower bands by sides, 
R, helding rosary, L. fask with mottled porcelain body and 
metal neck and foot. Dhy&ni-buddha on front of tiara. 
General type of fig. and workmanship as descr. in *Ch. 0052, 
q.v. for other examples. Tight flowered over-skirt ; halo of 
waving rays of light. 

At feet, on either side, stands small fig. of child in long 
while trousers, crimson tunic, and short black jacket, with 
long tight sleeves, white lapels turned back on breast and 
white band tying it at waist. Hair of these figs. hangs in 
bunchy black mass to shoulders and is tied wilh a red Low 
over forehead. Cf, for coiffure, child donors in Ch. Iii. oo. 

These children may represent the Good and the Evil 
Genius; see above, p. 868; cf. also Ch. Ivii.o04. Colouring 
chiefly crimson, light green, orange, and yellow. Blank yellow 
cartouche for inscr. to L. of head. 

At bottom six donors, standing, almost effaced ; three men 
on L., one man and two women on R. ; all in tenth-century 
dress of donors in "Ch. coro2, elec. 4”8" x 19”. 
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Ch. oo196. Linen paloting representing Avalokiidvara 
slanding, with donors. No border; fair condition, but lower 
half badly scorched. 

A stands facing spectator ; R.hand raised holding altenu- 
ated willow spray, L. by side, carrying flask with decorated 
porcelain body and metal neck and foot, Dhydni-buddba on 
front of tiara. Fig., dress, and general treatment as in pre- 
ceding and *Ch. 0052, ¢.v. fur other examples, Oblique 
eyes ; light Dowered over-skirt, chains, etc., profusely orn. with 
jewels in lotus settings, Halo orn. with ring of pattern of 
‘enclosed palmette’ type. Colouring chiefly crimson, light 
green, yellow, and grey. Blank yellow cartouche for inser. 10 
R. of head. 

Donors, almost effaced, appear to have consisted of two 
men kneeling on L., with man-servant (?) below, and nun 
and lady on R. Dress as in donors of *Ch. oo10a, etc. 

a ue xi BY. 

Ch. oo1e7, Linen painting with Chin. inecr., showing 
the single-headed and Stx-armed Avalokitefvara, standing, 
with donors. Almost effaced; but pose, emblems, and 
general type of fig. and dress as in Ch. 00125, though more 
carefully drawn and without attendants, For other examples, 
see *Ch. 0052, Donors at boliom consist of three men, 
standing, on R., and three women, standing, on L.; all in 
dress of donors of *Ch, oo102, etc, Inscriptions, also 
almost effaced, consist of ealutation to Kuan-yin (?) in L. top 
corner, and one 1. before each donor. 3’ 10° « 1’ of”. 





Ch. oo128, Linen painting representing Avalokitesvara, 
standing. No border; paint much gone; lower end and 
R. side badly discoloured. Pose and emblems as in *Ch. 
0052, but fig., dress, and coiffure of Chinese Buddhist type (a8 
in *Ch, 002). Only remains of colour, light red on stole and 
skirt. Gooil workmanship. CY. other paintings enumerated 
under *Ch. 0052. §’ 7" 2’ 10", 

Ch. oo129. Linen painting representing Avalohttefoara, 
standing, with donors. No border; linen suspension loope 
at top; poor condition, with large patch of discoloration. 
Fig., pose, dress, coiffure, and emblems as in *Ch. o0g2, bat 
finer workmanship. Remains of colour, crimson, light green, 
and yellow. Donors: two men on R., two women on L., in 
dress of donors of “Ch, oor0z, ete. 5° ah” « 1’ 10". 

Ch. ooigo. Linen painting showing fig. (almost effaced) 
of Avalokiicéfrara, standing. Fig., dress, pose, elc., 05 in 
*Ch. 0052. No border; linen suspension loops at top, 
55" x1'9%. 

Ch. oo1g1. Linen painting with Chin. inscr., represent- 
ing the Six-armed Avalokitesvara seated, with attendants and 
donors. No sewn border, but painied locenge border 
enclosing piclure; intact, but colour much faded. General 
arrangement of picrure, figs., acceasories, and treatment, as in 
the silk paintings descr. under "Ch. oo102; donors of same 
type. 

Attendants here number only sia: four kneeling Bodhi- 
salivas in corners, and at sides, on R. the Sage, on L. Nymph 
of Virtue, as in paintings of Thousand-acmed Avalok. and in 
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Ch. eoros. Colouring crimson, olive-green, and black. 
Donors: two men and child on R., two women on L, 
Inecr. (two chars. only) on cariouches above child: other 
cartouches and panel for dedication, blank. 4” 3” x 2’ 7". 


Ch. oo1rga. Large palnting on fine linen, represent- 
ing Buddha and autendanis. Almas completely effaced ; 
traces of central Buddha still distinguishable, and of large 
Bodhisattva standing on either elde. 5° 1° x 3° 8°. 


Ch. corgg. Painted linen banner, with streamers and 
head-piece border of brown linen, showing Aralokitesvara 
standing 4 R., with hands in adoration. See descr. of 
jype, and list of similar banners, under “Ch, i. 0016, Poor 
drawing and workmanship. Painting 1’ 9h” x tog", length 
of whole 4° 3°. 


Ch, co1g4. Painted Hmen banner, with head-piece 
border of bright pink linen, and streamers of dark green; 
good condition and colouring fresh. 

Subject : Avalokifefvara (?) standing 4 L. with hands in 
adoration; crude style. For descr. of type, and similar 
banners, see *Ch. i. c016. Painting 3°14" = 10", length of 
whole 7’ 7”. 


Ch, oo1gg. Linen banner; large slze, of bright pink 
linen, with head-piece of cream-coloured linen bordered with 
pink, and bottom streamers of dull blue. Side streamers 
lost ; good condition. 

Subject, drawn only, not painted: BodAisativa, standing 
facing spectator; R. hand in overka-mudré at breast, L. 
below it holding stemless lotos bud in palm, Dress, coiffure, 
and type of fig. as in linen painting *Ch. 0052, etc. Short- 
teqged ill-proportioned fig., but fair workmanship. Hair 
painted in black, and eyeballs white. Piciure 3°13" x 104", 
length of whole 6’ 4°. 


Ch, 00196. Painted Unen banner, with Chin. inscr.. 
telaining head-piece border of pink linen ; streamers lost ; 
good condition and colouring fresh. 

Subject: Aralokitefvara (on authority of inscr. which con- 
sists of ealutaon to Kuan-yin). Practically replica of *Ch. 
|. cat6, q.v. for description of type and list of similar paint- 
inga. Colouring dark pink, dark grey, and greenish brown. 
Painting 3° 34° 2”, length with head-piece 3°10”. 

Ch. 00197. Palnted linen banner, with head-piece 
border of pink linen; streamers lost; fair condition. 

Subject: Avalottiefvara(?), standing 3 R. with hands in 
adoration. For description of type, and list of similar banners, 
see *Ch, i. 0016. Poor workmanship. .Colouring red, dark 
grey, and dull green, clean and fresh. Painting 2° 3” x 63”, 
length with head-piece 2” 10°. 


Ch. 00198. Miniature painted Jinen canopy. 
Square of buff linen with red linen loop in middle of top 
side ; on under side are painted two Buddhas seated in medi- 
tation on lotuses, each occupying one half (diagonally) of 
square. For others, see Ch. 00381. rth” 5q. 

Ch. congo. Painted Hnen banner, with head-picce 
border, and side streamers of brown linen. Tom. 





Subject: Bodhrsattva ; standing facing spectator ; R. hand 
in vitarka-mudrd at breast, L. below it, horizontal, palm 
downwards. Dress, coiffure, eic., of ‘Chinese Buddhist’ type 
as in Ch. 002. Colouring red and yellowish brown. For 
teplica, see Ch, rxiii. 007 ; for workmanship generally, see 
note under °Ch. i.oo16. 3" 6” (with head-piece) x 6”. 

Ch. 00140. Painted Hnen banner, with head-piece 
border and remains of streamers of light buff linen. Paint- 
ing warn and faded, but practically intact. 

Subject: Bodhisa/tva, standing 3 L.; R. hand mieed 
holding up lotus; L. tiorizontal at breasi, back uppermost, 
fingers half curled up. Dress, coiffure, etc., in ‘Chinese 
Huddhist’ style of *Ch, e042; but banner a companion to the 
more ‘Indian’ Ch, aaiii. 006. Same drawing and colour; 
similar material, accessories, decorative halo, and valance 
lands over head. Painting 2°23" 64°, length of whole 
x3’. 

Ch. oom, Painted Unen banner, with sepamic 
hend-piece of close-woven cream-coloured linen edged with 
brown linen, and remains of brown linen streamers, Linen 
forming latter and main part of banner is of exceptionally 
thin open texture. Painting dirty and in poor condition. 

Subject: Avalokifefvara(?), sanding 4 R. with hands In 
adoration. Long body, and short legs. Dingy colouring of 
dark red, green, and grey. Lotus underfoot grows on lop 
of long straight stalk, which fills up miscalculated apace to 
bottom of picture. Poor workmanship. For descr. of type 
of fig., and list of similar banners, see ynder “Ch. i, 0016. 
Painting 2° +1” x 93", length of whole 4’ 4”. 

Ch. coors. Part of painted silk banner, darkened 
in colour but almost intact, showing upper half of BodAtsaltva 
in mantle, with hands cleaped, 9 L. Replica of Ch. lv. 
006, in colour and line, except for minor details of jewellery 
and canopy. 113763". Pl. LXXXI. 


Ch. 00143. Paper scroll containing drawings of 
pairs of hands in mystic posers and some Bodhisattvas {Ilustrat- 
ing attitudes of arms. Pairs of hands number thirty-cight, 
Bodhisattvas eleven ; drawing of figs. following Indian tradition, 
but rude. Poses of hands all different, without explanatory 
inscriptions. Six most usual mudrds: dharmacakra, vitarka, 
rara, abhaya, dhyana, aril bhitmisparta, not represented. 

Poses also of arms of some of Bodhisattvas are curious ; 
one stands with L, arm raised and hand drooping by head; 
another holds a flask in L. hand and touches top of head 
with R.; another holds both forefingers level along eye- 
brows; fourth holds both his hands almost touching above 
head, in attitude found in many of Thousand-anned Avalo! 
tefvaras and sometimes supporting DhySni-buddha (see Ch. 
xl. 007). Eleven inches at one end of scroll are blank ; paper 
ruled with faint borders and cross-lines at intervals of 9”, as 
for MS. 4°86" x 64%. PI. XCVII. 


Ch. o01g4. Paper scroll covered with rough 
aketches of Buddhist subjects, prob. designs for larger com- 
positions. Scroll consists of three sheets pasicd end to end 
and covered each side with sketches or with Chin. writing ; but 
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direction of scenes or writing (i.e. a9 regarda top and bottom 
of paper) is not uniform on either side. Scenes are as follows, 
(rom R. to L.: 

Obv. (t) Haloed divinities within walled city, perhaps 
representing a Paradise, having two-storied gate-lower with 
double door, and waich-tower at corner. Outside on R., 
soldiers; and in front advancing to soldiers, string of civilians 
with hands in adoration. 

(2) Bodhisattva on sitting platform, R. hand in otfarka- 
mudra, L. holding sceptre, with host of seated Bodhisattvas 
behind and altars in front. Beyond altar a demon, brandish- 
ing bow or other weapon. 

(3) Upside down in relation to preceding. On R. man 
with sword, and small tower, outside which stands another 
man apparenuy in altercation with him. On L. personage 
in official or magisterial robes advancing towards tower, 
while man with stick grasps him from bebind, and another 
threatens bim with bis fists in front. He appears to deprecate 
their interference. 

Rev, On KR. (4) Medley of small scenes or groups, prob. 
practice-sketches for side-scenes of paintings. Many repre- 
sent a woman kneeling in worship before shrine; an infant 
rising in lotus bud; three-tiered umbrella; tank; Buddha ; 
Bodhisattva ; tank with lotus, cloud, ete. Cf. Queen Vaideht 
in side-scenes of *Ch. 0051, clc. In midille an altar support- 
ing three circular objects perhaps representing Three Jewels. 
Other groups include man seated by hut and man on horse- 
back with hawk on wrist pursuing hare (cf. Ajatasatru legend 
in L. side-scenes of Ch. 00216); also two men baling off 
thicd by hair with bis hands tied behind him (ef. scenes 
of judgement in Ch. cii. 001, otc.), and other groups of 
disputing or worshipping figs. 

(5) Sheet of Chin. manuscript, tg ll, partly obliterated at 
foot by dirt. 

(6) On L. bearded dignitary, unhalocd, seated on canopied 
throne, behind altar bearing offerings, L. hand uplifted as in 
blessing. Beyond him priest and Bodhisattva also unhalocd, 
and in sky swarm of small divinities on cloud. On R., priest 
and Bodhisattvas approaching aliar with offerings, etc. Fore- 
most Bodhisauva kneels clasping bow) of small round objects, 
perhaps rice, and Bodhisattva behind empties oul bow! of 
similar contents in high pile. For last fig. in particular, also 
Jor bearded dignitary under canopy in this scene, and for 
scenes (1) and (2) on oby., cf. similar groups in large silk 
painting Ch. 00350. 

Drawing ofroughestthroughout. 1’ 4’a". Pls.XCv,XCVIL. 

Ch. 00145. Drawing on paper of movk seated in medi- 
tation on mat. In front lie his shoes, with upcurled tocs, 
In background on L. stands stoppered vase with ovoid body, 
narrow neck, spreading mouth and foot, and appliqué handle 
or cat on shoulder; on R. thom iree on which bang his 
wallet and rosary. The former resembles felt pouch, M. 1. 
xiii. oof. Monk wears under-robe and mantle, covering 
both shoulders and arms, bas shaven head, rather long from 
crown lo chin, with large somewhat straight features, and 
firm expreasion. Drawing fine; in good condition. 1’ 64” 
xing”. PL XCVIL Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXXII. 
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Ch. 00146. Drawing on paper showing rough s/udies 
Jor hands of Avatokitefvara in various poses or holding 
emblems. Cf. Ch. lvi. oo14, etc. Few drawn on rev., 
on which also three disconnected lines of Chin. chars., almost 
effaced. Sketches on obv. show pair of hands in pifarta- 
mudra side by side; pair in adoration; pair facing each 
other, but tured downwards with thumb and second finger in 
each joined, third finger bent, first and fourth extended; and 
single hands holding flask (2), dagger or sword (a), halberd, 
skull-headed mace, conch-shell, beggar’s staff, seated Buddha, 
buekler, Pétht, diamond club, divining arrow (?), noose, fly- 
whisk, Stipa, mirror (?), Vajra. Ghanta or Vajra-lopped bell, 
bunch of grapes, sacred book (roll), aq. emblem engraved 
with Svastika, sacred grass (sce Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 

= P. 394) Chin. coin, set square, bow, rice (?) falling from an 
open hand, elliptical loop-ahaped object passed over fore- 
finger, and bow), 

On rev. pair of hands holding up empty discs (of San and 
Moon) and single hands holding cloud, faming jewel, jolus 
bud, and miniaiure canopy on point of forefinger. Drawing 
tough and uneven; condition good. 1° 6% x13". Pi. 
XCVO; Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXXII. 

Ch. 00147. Drawing on paper of /ion in Chinese 
style. Stands siriding, 4 L., mouth open roaring. Scroll- 
like orn. on back-legs and tail, like outline of leaf orn. in 
Ch. 00163. Vigorous work drawn with heavy brush. Good 
condition. 2° 48" x 01g". PI XCVIL. 

Ch. 00148. Paper picture of shrines cut out in open 
work in buff paper, and pasted on another blackened eheet. 
Large hexagonal shrine stands in middle in front and three 
smaller ones above. All have stepped or sloping bases, and 
concave roofs with upturned eaves, and a crescent on lop 
with short ringed pinnacle rising between its horns, From 
base of pinnacle eaves are stretched chains hung with bells. 
On roof of large shrine are represented two monkeys(?) 
joining hands. Towards it leaps up a unicorn (?), the long 
mane (?) curling over its back ; another on R. is lost excepa 
for head. Jn front of thie shrine again stand a pair of 
confronting phoenixes, wilh pigeon behind each. Birds and 
animals cut out in buff paper and pasted on Jike shrines, For 
other picture of the kind, see Ch, 00423, and cf. Ch. 00425. 
gh? ung’. PL Xcval. 

Ch. 00149. a-f. Six artificial paper Bowers ; (a-) 
cut out and pasted together as Ch. 0077; (/) on single sq. 
of paper, (c-e)elaborate. Diam. 34” lo 5’. a, 6. PI. XCU. 

Ch. co150. Paper painUng, over which Ch, coro. a,b 
were pasted. Subject non-Buddhist, perhaps giving of firat 
written characters by the horse-dragon to Fu-hsi (see W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 48). The borse- 
dragon kneels 9 to R. with open jaws; before him 
stands bearded man, smiling, with tablet in L. band and 
brush in R., in act of writing. He wears white-sleeved 
under-robe, long pink manile, and sq. black head-dress with 
projecting sq. orn. (?} in front. Back of bis fig. hag been cut 
off in adaptation of painting as a mount for woodculs, 
A branching column of flame rises from tablet, and others 
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stream from dragon's head and wings, He has red snake's 
body, horse's forelegs, and conventional lion-like head with 
voluminous upstanding mane out of which rise three sharp 
pointed objects like mountain peaks, Detween him and 
man lies string of Chin. coins strung on red band. Their 
meaning is uncertain unless Fu-hsi is also here credited 
with invention of coins. Condition good. 1'g}” 1'24". 
Thousand Buddhas, P!. XXXII. 


Ch. congo. a-d. Four woodcuts on paper, fiom 
same block, showing Chin. text and fig. of Azalodiiedvara 
(Kuan-yin), seated on lotus within circle and holding half-open 
lotus at breast, Dress and orns. of Indian Bodhisattva ; high 
six-leaved crown; circular halo and vesica, flame-edged. 
Circle containing fig. placed at top of sheet, with narrow 
inser. cariouche on each side standing on smaller lotus, and 
flowers in air above, Cartouche on R. containg salutation to 
Avalok. ; that on L., dedication. Lower part of sheet filled 
with 141]. Chin. containing prayer, Double-line border round 
whole. Block finely cut. 

(a) and (4) were found pasted over paper painting Ch. 
00150. Picture half of (a) delicately coloured by hand, fig. 
and accessories in pink, light blue, light red, green, and 
yellow; cartouches yellow with red borders. Whole sheet 
mounted in Kakemono fashion on blue patterned paper. 
Pattern, printed in darker blue, consista of repeating four- 
petalled rosettes, placed diagonally, and touching each other 
at al) four extremities so as to-enclose octagonal spaces 
in which are lozenges. (4), (), and (¢) uncoloured, (7) sand- 
encrusted. 104” x 63°, (a) with mount t’ 39° x 63". (a) and 
(8) Pl cr. 


Ch. oo1g1. a-s. Woodcuts on paper, from same de- 
sign, showing Chin. text and fig. of A/adjuéri on lion with 
lwo altendants, Arranged a3 in Ch. oo1go. a-d. Lion 
to L,, standing on lotuses upon clouds, with head turned 
backtoR. M. facing spectator; L. leg pendent, R. invisible ; 
R. band raised holding fig.’s sceptre(?). Dress apparently 
long robe, girt close to bedy with belts in Lokapala fashion, 
and with sleeves to elbows ending in frills over lower sleeve ; 
but no armour. High stiff bead-dress, cylindrical or hexa- 
gonal. Circular flame-edged balo and vesica, from which 
rays stream outwards. Atiendants consist of boy half-clad, 
bending with hands in adoration on L., and groom leading 
Sion on R, Latter not half-naked Indian as in silk paintings 
Ch. 0023, etc., but bearded man in belted coat, breeches, 1op- 
boots, and high turban with puggaree falling on neck. Saluta- 
Uon on R,, dedication on L.; prayer in 13 I. Chin. below. 

Alongside (a) was pasted Ch. oorgr. 1; (d} mounted 
on larger sheel of paper forming border; (c) two prinis 
pasted side by side, one much torn; (4) L. half lost; (/) 
mounted on second sheet and with paper border ; (0) mounted 
on larger sheet ; (p) picture-balf only, mounted Kakemono 
fashion on yellow paper, wilh red string for suspension ; 
{g) remains of three, picture-half only, pasted side by side ; 
(r) remains of Iwo, pasted side by side. 

Two blocks have been used, the better-cut showing only 
part of MI.’s balo, the worse showing whole. (a), (d),(/) and 


(f) are prints of former ; remainder prints of latter ; impres- 
sion unequal in both cases. For other prints from same 
Mesign, see Ch. 00204. Blocks tog® x 64" and 10" x 63". 
a, PI, XCIX. 


Ch. oo151. t, Woodcut on paper, with Skr. and Chin, 
leat and small fig. of Avaloktifvara (Kuan-yin) seated on 
lotus within circle. Found pasted to side of Ch. oorgr.a 
Avalok, seated cross-legyed, with hands logether at breast, 
tips of fingers interlocked and turned inwards ; Dhydni-buddha 
on front of high crown; ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva’s dress and 
oms. Round circle are printed three rings of Skr. chars., 
and round this again square formed of a ll. Shr. In span- 
drels between circular and rectang. lines of chars. are lotuses, 
aver each of which is printed in larger size mystic Skr. char- 
acter, On L. three columns Chin. Whole enclosed within 
double border. Cf. Ch, oo1g2, 53” 63". Pl. XCIX. 


Ch. oo1§2, Woodcut on paper, with Skr, and Chin. 
lext, containing in middle small fig. of Anutdbha-buddha 
seated in meditation within circle enclosed in square. Round 
square run 4 Il. Skr. containing charm, and on L. are 
four columns Chin. 52°64". PI. XCIN. 


Ch. 00153. Drawing on paper, showing patr of hands, 
sel upright on flat lotus, with Chin, inscr. indicating signifi- 
cance of each Gnger in Buddhist symbolism, and element to 
which each corresponds. These laiter, beginning with thumb, 
are: The heavenly spaces, air, fire, water, and carth. Draw- 
ing in Chinese style. Soft yellow paper. Good condition. 
wR 4” PL XCIX. 

Ch. oo1g4. Woodcut on paper, showing two figs. of 
Buddha seated on lowus under canopy, with circular halo and 
vesica. Legs interlocked; R. hand in gfarka-mudrd ; L. 
hand (in fig. on L.) in dhdmrsparsa-mudrd, (in fig. on R.) 
horizontal at breast with palm uppermost. Coarse work. 
rig ca’ 73”. (Fig. on L.) PL XCIX, 


Ch. oorgg. Drawing on paper, showing four Bodhr- 
saffvas, upper pair standing, lower pair seated on lotus 
pedestals. Bvas. in each pair are turned towards each other, 
those above holding rosaries in inner hands, those below re- 
spectively Vajra and lotus. Outer hands of lower pair are in 
their laps; that of upper Bya. on R. bolds lotus bud; the 
other’s hangs by side with first three fingers doubled up. 
Dress in Indian Bodhisattva style, drawn with liwe detail. 
Work of no outstanding character. Good condition. 
113" x58’. Pl XCIX. 


Ch. 00156. Drawings on paper of Tour demonic 
Vajrapamis, two on obv. and (wo on rev, All of grotesque 
type, slanding on rocks, with legs apart and arms brandish- 
ing Vajra or thrust out in violent anger. Dress and general 
style ag in sill banners, Ch. 004, etc. Cartouche for inser. 
beside cach, blank. Paper (buff) exceptionally stout and 
firm. 84" x 104". Pl. XCVITT. 

Ch. 00157, Stik painting representing Avalokitetvara 
{Kuan-yiu) seated, without attendants. Complete, but rough 
work ; painted over carlier subject ; remains of paper border, 
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om. with coarse floral pattern in red and grey, pasted round 
edge. 

Avalok. sits on lotus with legs interlocked, each hand in 
vitarka-mudrd at breast. Face shor and wide with very 
straight features; Dhyani-buddha on front of tiara; halo and 
vesica circular, apparently without oms.; draped and jewelled 
canopy behind halo; large blank cartouches for inser. in 
upper corners. Fig., dress, and jewellery treated generally 
as in Ch, o0a21, which the painting much resembles in every 
way. Colouring consiste now only of dark red and dull grey 
and grcen mingled on drapery, jewels, and canopy ; from reat 
of picture (halo, vesica, fig. of Bodhisattva, and lotus) it has 
disappeared, except for mere traces of white. and light red 
paint. 

This allows drawing of picture undemeath to be clearly 
seen. It shows iwo figs. well drawn: man, rather large 
scale, standing } to L. upon mat and holding smoking 
censer, and boy attendant behind him carrying long-handled 
fan, Man's dress is that of donor figs. in °Ch. oo10a, etc., 
while boy wears wide-sleeved jacket and long under-robe. 
Prob. donor group from picture of unusual size. 

aaa 7. 

Ch. 00158. Wootlcat on paper, showing Chin. text 
and fig. of Vaifravana with attendants, Date contained in 
lext A.D. 947: 

Three-fourtha of sheet occupied by picture, which shows V. 
étanding, face to spectator, on upturned hands of small fig. 
in armour, whose bust rises from clouds below. R. hand 
grasps staff of halberd with pennon; L. supports miniature 
shrine, Armour as in silk banners, type Ch. xxvi, a. 006; 
armour-scales round edged on body and shoulders, oblong 
on skirts of coat of mail; curved sword hanging in front; 
faces drawn on discs over breast. Of fig. under feet, arm- 
guards, elbow frills, and breastplate are visible. Both wear 
tiaras, not helmets. On R. stands young man holding out 
object (indistinguishable) in R. hand. He wears only didi 
and tiger-skin cloak, liger’s mask covering his head, and 
fore-paws knotted under hischin. Behind him stands demon 
in tiger-skin breeches, holding up naked infant on palm of R. 
hand; on L, young woman in Chinese dress carrying dish of 
fruit or Howers. Small hillocks appear under her feet and 
those of boy; all altendants unhaloed. In L. upper comer 
cartouche with name and epithets of V.; below, 14 columns 
Chin. containing date as above, 

Young woman with dish appears also as attendant on V.in 
Ch, 0018, 0031, and resembles ‘ Nymph of Virtue’ attendant 
on Thousand-armed Avalok. in *Ch. 00223, etc. Young man 
with tiger-skin appears also as V.'s attendant in Ch. 0069, 
and hillocks underfoot seen in same painting. Demon hold- 
ing up child found in wo paintings—in fragmentary Ch. 00373, 
and amongst genii attendant on Bhaigajya-buddha in Paradise 
painting “Ch. lii. o03—but his significance uncertain. Attitude 
of child same ag in Rebirth banners, Ch. lv. 0015, etc. For 
fig. on whose hands V. stands, cf. above, p. 871. 

Geed impression ; discoloured. For other prints of same, 
see Ch. xxx. 002; xxkvi. 002, 

Block 1’ 34" x20§*. (Picture) Pl. c. 
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Ch. oo1s9. Large pounce of strong buff paper, 
showing Amtdbha seated between Mabasthama and Avalo- 
kiteévara and two haloed monka. All are seated cross-legged 
on Padmisanas with clouds below, the divinities under 
canopies, monks under flowering Irees ; attendant figs. tumed 
3 towards Buddha Lauter has his lege interlocked, R. hand 
in wlarka-mudré at breast, L. hand clasping knee. Bodhi- 
salivas, not individualized, bold totus buds in their hands 
nearest Duddha ; their other hands raised in vifarha-mudrd, 
their legs are partially unlocked. Monks, shaven and haloed, 
have their hands in adoration. Physical type of figs., dress, 
ornaments, haloes, canopies, elc., in ‘Chinese Buddhist’ 
style as in *Ch. 002, etc. Outinea of Amitébha and two figs. 
‘on his L. drawn in long lines of punctures; other two figs. 
pricked only, Good condition, except for few holes. 2’ 6° 
x4 6. Pl XCIV. 


Ch. oo160. Paper painting representing Buddha with 
attendant Bodhisattvas. Buddha seated on lolus pedestal, 
legs interlocked with soles turned up, hands in dharmacakra- 
mudré, R. arm and shoulder bare. Flesh opaque yellow, 
hair blue, manue Indian red, circular halo and vesica of rings 
of blue, crimson, and copper-green, lotus pinkish white with 
ted edges, ‘The Bodhisattva atand on either side; one with 
R. arm pendent, the other with R. hand in vv/arka-mudrd at 
breast; both with L. hand at breast; hair black, @esh pink, 
skirts dull blue, scarves maroon and pink. Predominantly 
‘Indian’ in character, but both drawing and colour con- 
siderably destroyed. 10° 79". PI. XCM. 


Ch. 00161. Drawing on fr. of thick bul! paper ruled as 
for columns of Sdtra. Shows Varfravaga standing astride, 
facing spectator, on arm and hand of seated demon ; Stipa 
on R. hand and lance in L. Fig. long and thin, with a large 
head and very small hands and feet. Armour as in the more 
‘Indian’ Lokap@las of the silk banners (see *Ch. 0010, General 
Not); but ornamental details and armour-scales not filled 
in, and prob. intended to be shown by painting. This has 
only been begun, lower border of coat of mail and leather 
flaps below hip-belt alone being coloured dark orange. 
Eyes of grotesque size and placed obliquely; three-leaved 
crown on head. Charred at bottom, but otherwise in good 
condition. 1037 54". Pl. XCIL. 


Ch. oo16a. Paper painting showing divinity riding on 
phoenix and carrying child; unhaloed; perhaps Srakman 
as Giver of Life. Companion paintings, forming series of 
Indian divinities, found in Ch. xvii. 002, 003; xxii. 0033, 
0034. 

Divinity sits with R. leg bent across, L. pendent ; R. hand 
taised carrying death’s-head mace, L. holding child at breast. 
Dress apparently long skirt and girdle of Bodhisativa, with 
tight-fitting sleeved red garment covering upper part of body 
and arms. Over latter a deep yoke or collar, metal-bound, 
as in dress of Lokap&las, Ch. Ixi. oor, elc. Heir black, 
done in high top-knol, with white ribbon fillet tied round 
head. Flesh shaded with light red on buff of paper; ears 
elongated, with rings. 

Child wears long yellow coat; bis hair done in two 
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bunches on lop of head (as in Ch, xxxvi. 001); on his out- 
stretched R. hand is white globe. Phoenix boldly drawn, 
with crested pheasant head and strong upcurling wings of 
Sun-bird type. He has red-spotied body. yellow legs, and 
wings of dull green, terra-cotta, and grey-blue. Same colours 
used for Bva.’s dress and orns. 

Yellow cartouche (blank) for inser. in R. top corner. 
Condition good. 

e 6)" x 0’ of”. Pl. Xcr. 

Ch. 00163. Paper painting with Chin. inscr. repre- 
senting MaAyusri on white lion, led by altendant, and with 
donor (?)at side. General pose of group, style of Bodhisattva, 
accessories, etc., as in silk banners and large paintings (e.g. 
Ch, xxviii. 004); but drawing comparatively lifeless, and 
painting rough. M. sits with L. leg pendent; R. hand raised 
with thumb and urd finger joined, and Gret and second ex- 
tended; L. hand carrying fungus scepire. Most of fleah 
outlines are light red; hair and dress that of Bodhisativa 
of type *Ch. 002. 

Lion standing with mouth open; while with red-spoted 
breast, toes, and backs of legs, and leaf-like orns in dark 
pink on croup, tail, and fore-side of back-legs resembling 
carved orns, on Chinese jade beasts, etc. On L. fore- 
shoulder also curved red fame on wing-like orn. incompletely 
visible, but starting from spiral; traces of a more leaflike 
orn. appear round L. shoulder. Attendant's flesh painted 
dark pink ; be is placed high off ground, and represented as 
striding, though lion stands still Whole group supported 
on pink clouds. 

On L. edge stands (woman) donor on mat, dress and 
coiffure as in *Ch. 00102, On mai an infant kneels to ber, 
naked except for red bow on hair and holding up hands in 
adoration with red lotus bud between. 

Inscriptions placed on cartouche on R. edge, and (2 Il.) 
on another in L. upper comer. 

Colouring only pink, orange-red, grey, and greenish brown, 
all dingy in hue; condition good; pin-holes in comers. 
va" cig’. Pl xcr. 

Ch. oo164. Fr. of illustrated Chinese calendrical 
MS., seiting forth the lucky and unlucky days for performing 
certain actions, etc. Punctuated in red. Contains diagram 
and two finely drawn illustrations. First shows above 
constellation of Plough, an altar in background ; in foreground 
deity of constellation, in garb of Chinese magistrate, stand- 
ing with attendant by his side, and man in coat and tiled 
cap kneeling with bands in adoration before him. Second, 
apparently unfinished, shows monkey on cloud (genius of 
one of planets), and Chinese magistrate standing as in the 
former picture. 

MS. a’ 39’ 019"; drawings 4° x 23” and 34” « 29’. Pl. c 

Ch. oo165. a-b. Triangular head-piece and sue- 
pension loop of figured ailk from banner. (c) Head- 
piece of large-patterned silk, white on buff ground. Loose 
satin weave like that of Ch. 0076. Fr, of pattern preserved 
shows large open Sower and paris of blunt rounded teaves of 
character common in the Shdsdin (vee Shdsdin Catalogue, i. 


Pi. 27, silver-work on mirror-box). Narrow border of plain 
buff silk, and fre, of streamers of thin dull brown. Broken 
cane strainer wound with variegated silk yarns, and broken 
op of silk painting sewn up to head-piece. H. 6”, base 
of triangle 1° 14". PI. XI. 

(8) Suspension loop from above of figured silk. Smooth 
supple satin twill, excellently woven ; soft warp; part only of 
graceful design preserved. On dark myrtle-green ground 
are (wo rows of circular six-petalled rosettes, resp. pale pink 
and bright orange-red. Rosettes In each row spaced at 
about 5"; rows about 1” apart, rosettes in one row corre- 
sponding to spaces in other. 

Facing each of pale pink rosettes a pair of ducks, reversed 
about a small lozenge-shaped base, and prob. corresponding 
10 another pair on the other side (not preserved). Line of 
ducks linked by twining garland which they hold in their 
bills, and which forks into leaves between each pair. Birds 
admirably life-like ; woven in light green, yellow, and white, 
with myrtle-green eye and merkings, and orange-red patch 
on breast and tail; garland in same coloura. Rosettes have 
heart-shaped petals, outlined with white, and passing through 
pale pink or orange-red reepectively to light yellow-brown, 
within which is central small myrile-green heart outlined 
with white. Flower centre (not preserved) bounded by 
green circle with white spois. For connexion of design with 
others in Collection, also figured silks 6-8 of patchwork 
Ch, Iv. 0028, see above, p.906. Colours fresh. 64” x 23” 
{unpicked). PL Cvi. 


Ch. 00166. Two Irs, of silk tapestry, from same 
piece as strips on manuscript-roll cover Ch. xlviii. oor, but 
cleaner and showing additional colours (pink, heliotrope, and 
scarlet). For fuller descr, see Ch. alviii, oor. 6%" and 
ga’ x a. PL cvi. 


Ch. 00167. Silk painting with Chinese inscription, 
representing Ztoo-armed Avalokitcfvara (Kuan-yin), seated, 
with attendant Bodhisattvas and donors. Date given by 
inscription prob. October 15, a.D. 922. Painting complete 
and in perfect condition, with 2” border and suspension loops 
of puce-coloured silk. One corner of border replaced by band 
of good Bower and bird embroidery, but from fonger piece, 
Design in naturalistic Chinese style and worked in satin 
stitch in shaded greens, yellows, greys, blues, reds, and pinks, 
on dull sage-green gauze over plain cilk of mame colour, 
as in Ch. 00348, ec. 

Avalok. sits on lotus of pinkish purple, with legs in 
*enchanter’s” pose (R. leg bent across, and L. pendent), 
R. hand in vilerka-mudrd, with long-stemmed scarlet and 
white lotus bud held between Goger and thumb, L. hand 
‘on knce holding flask. On front of tiara large fig. of Dhyani- 
buddha. He wears Indian arrangement of Bodhisattva dress 
like Eight-armed Avalok. in *Ch. ooros, and with same neck- 
lace of black beads; but drawing ia by alight and tboroughly 
practised hand, and clumsiness of orig. type lost (see *Ch. lv. 
0014). 

Av.'s skirt is of light vermilion sprinkled with grey, white, 
and yellow flowers; girdle light green and while; scarf 
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across breast light crimson; stole light green with reverse of 
bluish grey; ornaments pale yellow hung with pear-shaped 
blue-grey and green jewels and relieved with scarlet lotus 
flowers; flesh uniform pinkish white, outlined with dark 
pink, Face round and plump with small features placed 
close together in middle ; eyes straight, with straight under 
and curved upper lids, and red inner. Arched eyebrows and 
small moustaclics and imperial drawn in green over black. 
These eyebrows are placed very high, and between them and 
eyes are another pair faintly drawn in pink over black. From 
this it seems that the Japanese custom, in Heian epoch, of 
shaving eyebrows and painting (?) olhers higher on forehead 
was derived from an existing Chinese fashion. 

Vesica and halo are circular, painted in plain variegated 
tings of same colour as dress. Indian flame border is pre- 
served, but has lost its significance, being painted round 
inner ring of vesica instead of outer edge. Canopy overhead 
ig not of drapery but formed of three clusters of vermilion, 
white, and purple flowers and green leaves on conventional 
stems, bung with jewel drops, green, vermilion, and blue-grey. 
On either side infant floats down seated on purple cloud, 
with hands in adoration or offering lotuses and wearing only 
ying stole of vermilion and green. 

The altendant Dodhisattvas are ranged above each other, 
three a side, turning towards central fig. ; the two upper pairs 
with hands in adoration, and robes and hair in *Ch. oo2 style ; 
the lower pair kneeling on either side of altar offering dishes 
of scarlet lotuses, and wearing robes of ‘ Indian‘ fashion like 
Avalokitegvara. Treatment and colouring of all resembles 
that of central fig. Altar shows a good example of draped 
valance like Ch. 00278. Colouring throughout remarkably 
fresh, but light and thin in tone. Chief colours are light 
vermilion of robes, white of flesh, green of stoles and acces- 
sories, blue-grey of background, and black of donors’ robes 
below. 

Donors stand three on either side of dedicalory panel, men 
on R., women on L. Their dress and head-gear are same in 
style and colour as those of donors of *Ch, oore2; but men's 
coats are seen here to reach to ground. Their shirts are dark 
pink and yellow ; fashion of trousers or under-robe appearing 
below them (white striped with red) is not obvious, Women’s 
skirts are dark grey and brown, their girdles and sleeve-bands 
white flowered with red and grey, their stoles pale ochre 
yellow. Their head orns, are exceedingly elaborate and 
painted while, except for floral part, which is gamboge. 

The dedicatory panel contains 6 I. Chin, inser. well 
preserved, recording date, name of principal donor, a military 
officer of Tun-huang, and dedication for spiritual benefit of 
defunct parents ; cf. Chavannes, App. 4. V. . Other inscrip- 
tions before each of donors and parents, one before cach of 
kneeling Bodhisattvas, and a short salutation to Avalokitesvar, 
on flower-printed altar-cloth. 

For other two-armed seated Avalohitevaras, with altend- 
ants, in corresponding style, see Ch. 00124, co221; xaii. 
9016; xlvi. oo14 ; Iii. 004; cf. also Ch. ux. 00g. 9/4)" x 
24h. PL LXxt 


Ch. 00168. Nine frs. of figured allk jn Jong narrow 





stcips, and one broader, Weave, fine satin twill, Pattern: 
repeating flower spot, circular, ¢. 24” in diam,, composed 
of rosette of six heart-shaped petals, surrounded by wreath of 
six similar flowers in profile, their centres on outer edge and 
their petals turned back (owards middle of spot. A heart or 
trilobate shape in ouUine appears on outer edge between each 
of these profile flowers. Interspaces filled with lozenge- 
shaped spots, made of two pairs of confronting ducks and 
foliage reversed about short diagonal of the lozenge. Widest 
(tr, shows only half of lozenges, as pattern breaks for begin- 
ning of new colour-scheme. 

Above, a bronze ground with design in bright blue, golden 
yellow, green, and dull brown; below, ground pale pink, and 
design in myrUe-green, white, brown, and pale blue. Strips 
belonging to either scheme incomplete, so that width of 
respective bands cannot be determined, Colour well pre- 
served. Birds and flowers in naturalistic Chinese style. 
Widest Irs. 84" x 14°; strips 6” to 1's’x 4". PL LV and 
(reconstruction of design) Pl. CXVITI. 


Ch. oo169. Border of head-plece to banner in 
figured sil Weave, satin twill, Pattern: a Jattice-work 
of cream-coloured bars on greyish-brown ground, centre 
of each lozenge filled by cream quatrefoil rosette, and cross- 
ing points of diagonals by cream square containing elliptical 
brown ring. Diagonals themselves striped crosswise with 
greyish brown, Through middle of each row of lozenges 
rung stripe alternately of light blue, green, and salmon-pink. 
Colouring delicate and well preserved. Length of sides 
aof*. PI LV, 


Ch. ooxj7o, Fr. of silk brocade, doubled and made 
into suspension loop ; ends finished off in point with small 
silk tassels. Woven in small twill with very fine yarn; welt 
flat and untwisted. Pattern preserved shows two slriped 
bands of colours, 43” wide, one mainly red, olher mainly 
green, bounded by bands of dull brown 4” wide. Quter 
stripes of red band are apricot pink, colour shading through 
scarlet and salmon-pink to yellow central line ; outer stripes 
of green band dark greenish-blue, shading likewise to yellow 
through stripes of true green. 

Into each band is worked a row of alternately six-petalled 
(large) and four-petalled (small) rosettes, those on red band 
being bright blue, and those on grean (faded) pink; their 
centres and centre row of petals are in each case dark 
brown, but brown has almost completely disappeared from 
green band. Into the 4” brown dividing bands are worked 
triangular groups of white or yellow rings; triangles reversed 
alternately along edges. 

‘Where lines of flowers are to be formed, second weft 
{blue, brown, or pink as the case may be) is used. This 
second welt carried along back of web unattached and 
\rought into fabric only where a flower occurs, changing 
place with first weft which is taken to back. Neither, how- 
ever, is interwoven with the warp. They pass loosely across 
it at back and front resp., and return to their orig. sides 
of fabric when enough space ¢o form flower petal has beea 
passed. The fabric thus nol woven at all where these 
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flowers occur, but consists of three unrelated layers of threads, 
and the surface especially, therefore, much broken and worn. 
The white and yellow rings on brown bands formed in same 
way. Another example of same method seen in figured silk 
j of patchwork Ch. Iv. 0028. See also other wue brocades 
under Ch. oo65. Except in ornamental banda where these 
exira yarns occur, the fabric ia a single cloth. Somewhat 
wor, but colours well preserved. 107x232". PI. LY. 


Ch oor. Two strips of figured all, woven in 
satin twill of close fine texture, with stiffened warp. Pattern: 
repealing ‘ spots’ of conventional Boral design, circular and 
lozenge-shaped in alternale rows, woven in while, warm 
brown, green, and dask blue on putty-grey ground. Circular 
spot formed of an octagon, containing at centre six-petalled 
roseule, and breaking at points into eight pairs of volutes, 
which support Irilobate Gower-shapes alternately green and 
dark blue. This spot is ¢. 1%” in diam., and set out in rows 
¢. RY apart horizontally. Vertical spacing cannot be seen 
from this fr. The four-armed spots in interspaces were 
apparently of like Goral design, but only partly preserved 
here. Worn in places, but condition generally good. 

A similar design, and more completely preserved, is found 
in the following: Ch. 00181; liv. c05 (bands), and figured 
silk x and printed silk ss of patchwork Ch. lv. 0028. 

Jt i also exceedingly common in the Shésdin, both in 
silver-work and weaving, though there it is found in more 
elaborate forms. See Shasain Casalogue, i. Pls. ¢6 (hexagonal 
mirror), 31 (box for octagonal mirror), 35 (figured silk on 
mirror cage) ; ii, Pls. 89 and gt (silk covering arm-rest), 109 
and 1to (silk of ecreen border). From the frequency of 
pattern in silver-work of undoubtedly Chinese workmanship, 
it ia safe 10 infer that in woven examples also It ls of Chinese 
manufacture. 

A link with the West, geographically, is found at Khadalik, 
where, on two fresco fragmenis, Kha i. C. 00107, oo1tg 
(PI. CXVL a), remains of same eight-pointed star are found. 
Rosette at centre is here four-petalled, and buds altemate 
wilh pairs of volates at tips of octagon; cf. above, p. 906. 


oor71. Lengths 1’ 5” and 114”, width cg”. PI. Cx1. 


Ch. oorza, Triangular fr. of figured silk (ihice 
pieces joined), prob. from head-piece of banner. Woven in 
satin twill with fine warp and broad untwisted weft. Ground 
deep salmon-red ; pattern dark blue (indigo) outlined with 
while, and yellow outlined with dark blue. Design composed 
of repeating groups of bird and flower forms, arranged on 
principle of repeating circles and lozenges, bul with no 
formal boundary line for ‘spote ‘, so that they are wansformed 
into an all-over pattern. For similar motifs, cf. above, p. 906, 
Dole 33. 

Circular groups consisi of four yellow ducks with out- 
auetched necks, purely Chinese in character, dying inwards 
to common cenue—a small blue ring. Lozenge groups 
formed of four round buds with trefoi] heads radiating from 
common cenire and separated from each other by (allernately) 
a leaf-like or atalk-like form also ending in trefoil. Leaves 
form the tong diagonal, stalks the short diagonal of lozenge ; 


whole in indigo outlined with white. Third fr. in corner is 
of same silk and weave, and similar but larger pattern, 
There semain only head and neck of duck in white, and leaf 
scrolls In green, all outlined with dark blue. H. 4%, base of 
triangle 9°, Pl. CX1. 


Ch. 00173. Two strips of figured elik, with remains of 
paper backing, prob. from border of manuscript-roll cover like 
Ch alviii. oor, Weave, loose satin twill, with fine otiffened 
warp and broad untwisted well. Pattern: rows of six-petalled 
rosclies, ¢. rh” in diam. and 4” apart, so set out that the 
‘spaces in one row correspond with rosette centre in the neat. 
Rosettes in alternate rows of alightly different design, 
(a) having six narrow petals radiating from centre, with 
larger petals showing between their tips; (4) having large 
circular centre divided in four, and an outer ray of six short 
wide petala. Woven in light green, bright red-brown, bright 
blue, and putty-colour on cream ground, colours not farming 
individual petals but passing in atraight stripes across flowers, 
No green in rows (4). Surface considerably dinied and 
faded, reverse very fresh, 1° 34” and gf’ «23%. Pl. CX 
(reverse of fabric). 


Ch. 00174.8. Small triangular fr. of fine figured 
edlk. Weave, satin twill; fine warp, weft broader, un- 
twiated ; firm texture. Pattern: apparenuly an intricate con- 
ventionalized design ; carried owt in white with touches of 
powder blue, golden yellow, and green on Indian red 
ground. Gr. M, 23%. PI. CXL. 


Ch. 00175. Four fr, of figured allk, like Ch. 0076in 
weave, but firmer. Covered apparently with large naturalistic 
floral and bird pattern in leaf grecn, Indian red, old-rose, and 
deep yellow outlined with indigo on pure white ground, but 
no complete form preserved, Widest strip, however, shows 
section of well-drawn bird (duck?) in profile, with head 
tumed over back, and spread wing, Head indigo outlined 
red, eye green outlined white; back green, wing red and 
pink, outlined indigo. Colours absolutely freab. Gr. fre. 
vi" x ah’, and 1° 6° x f,”. Pl. CX. 


Ch. 00:76. a-b. Two strips of figured allk 
Weave, eatin Iwill; fine stiffened warp, broad untwisted wef. 
Ground scarlet; pattern woven in indigo, light blue, pale 
pink, green, bright yellow, and white, but design irrecover- 
able. (a) shows section of lozenge (?) in indigo with yellow 
birds (?} outlined with red in field, small white disca outlined 
with red on border, and grecn \caves with white slems and 
outlines growing from angles{?); (4), perhaps from different 
fig. silk, shows part of repeating spots in same coloure. Silk 
soft and lustrous, and colours perfectly fresh. (a) 84° x 4", 
(8) 84° 9”. Pl. cx. 

Ch. 00177. a-b. Fra. of figured eli, Weave, satin 
twill; fine stiffened warp, broad untwisted weft; thick soft 
texture. Ground in both scarlet, and pattern fragmentary, 
especially in (4), but apparently woven chiefly in light green, 
lemon yellow, white, light blue, pale pink, and in (a) algo in 
dark blue. Largest part of design visible in (a), where are 
shown eight leaf points converging towards common centre 
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—perhaps middle of large wheel partern—and part of intricate 
floral pattern leading up to one of points. This part con- 
lains pair of white birds outlined with dark blue, perched 
amongst tendrils and leaves; slightly worn and faded. 
(4) three frs., may belong to same material, but design appears 
less naturalistic. Fre. preserved show rosette or heart-shaped 
forms, and parte of leaves(?). Very (resh and glossy. 
(a) 43717, (2) two fra. c. 4” sq. and strip 84° x yy”. 
Pl. CX. 


Ch, oor78. Three frs. of figured silk, rather fine; 
weave, a close satin twill, Striking design of self-coloured 
crimson hearts set out in rows diagonally on golden yellow 
ground. Tips of hearts separated from body by narrow 
arched line of background and woven according 10 row in 
bright blue, rose-pink, or myrtle-green ; but &s. too small to 
show complete sequence of these colours. Above break four 
white dots are woven in body of heart. Material soft, bright, 
and excellenUy preserved. Largest fr. 5”x 13". Pl. CXL 


Ch, oor79. Misc. fre. of figured allk. Weave, satin 
twill; fine stiffened warp, fat untwisted weft. Ground straw- 
berry red; into which are worked rows of repeating ‘ spots’. 
These are circular, 13” in diam, and spaced about 14" from 
each other horizontally. They are composed of two much 
conventionalized lions pursuing each other's tails, positions of 
animals being counterchanged in alternate spots. The rows 
appear from one strip to have occurred at intervals of about 
a}" to 3)". 

The lions have large sq. heads, gaping jaws, and upraised 
front paws; woven in white with red ears, yellow eyes and 
claws, and green manes and tails, all outlines being dark 
blue except of tails, which are yellow. On one [r. the lions are 
yellow, and the tails have white outlines. Circles of like 
kind are found in Ch, 00228 (brocade), 00358; i. 0022 
(printed silks), and prob. also, though incomplete, in Ch, 
00363, 00364. They are a characteristic type of Chinese 
pattern found not uncommonly amongst the designs of the 
Shésbin (aee Shdséin Catalogue, i. Pls. 10 and 27, ii. Pl. 103) ; 
but there always composed of whirling birds. Chief fr. 
94" x4". Pls, CXI and (reconstruction of design) CXV. 


Ch, oo180. Fr. of figured silk, thick and soft ; weave, 
satin twill witb Gine stiffened warp and broad untwisted welt. 
Ground light Saxe blue. Pattern too fragmentary for recon- 
struction, In corner remains part of four-footed animal 
{lion?), woven in white with ouilines of Indian red, and 
having on back a ctoth. This has green border, outlined 
with red and spotted with yellow, and blue centre on which 
is pink flower and green leaves. Animal standing stiffly ; 
R. fore-leg lost. Silk soft and lustrous. For another fr. 
perhaps of same material, see Ch. 00362. 437x 3°. 
Pl. cxi. 


Ch. oo181. Triangular tab of Gigured silk, cvidently 
from valance of Ch. 00276 type; lined with plain peach- 
coloured silk. Part exposed much dirtied and faded. 
Weave, satin twill, fine and very supple; warp, fine silk 
yarn, unsized, welt, broader untwisied yam. Pattern a 


variety of Ch. 00171; pairs of spreading leaves alternating 
with trilobate Rowers on outer edge of circular spot. Ground 
cream; pallern in deep royal blue, dark olive, dull brown, 
(faded) peach-colour, and touches of tomato-red, with out- 
lines in peach. Other pieces of same silk found in valances 
Ch. 00278, 00279, from one of which this evidently came, 
For fuller deser. and references, see Ch. 00171; above, p. 906. 
H. 4%, base of triangle 84”. Pl. CXI, (design) CXV1. a. 


Ch. 0018s. Suspension loop of figured allk ; greater 
part tora to ribbons and remainder much faded and worn, 
To one end is knotted fr, of fine yellow-green damask, woven 
in small lozenge diaper. The fyured silk is @ satin twill, 
very closely woven; warp, a fine yarn, apparently sized ; 
welt, a thicker untwisted yarn, Pattern of ‘ Sassanian’ type, 
consisting of small circular medallions, %” in diam., enclosing 
pairs of confronting ducks. These are green with deep yellow 
wings and bills, on pale yellow field; border of medallion 
dark brown studded with white spots, Outlines not stepped, 
perhaps owing to smallness of scale, but figs. of birds are 
sti, Medallions set out in rows, touching each other at 
four cardinal points; junction in each case covered by six- 
pelalled roselte. Smaller six-petalled rosettes also placed in 
spandrels between circles. All are worked out in various 
combinations of colours mentioned above, while general 
ground is a dull yellowish grey. For other examples of 
adaptation of Sassantan designs, see above, p. 11. 

This fr, is of special interest as having certainly been 
woven in China, In extreme smalluees of ecale on which 
the pattern is worked, as well as in closeness of texture and 
fineness of weft, it stands apart from other pieces of formal 
Sassanian style, which ell show the same, rather broad, 
effective nyle of weaving of Ch. 009. But in all these points, 
and no less in colouring (except for absence of blue), it 
corresponds closely to Ch. 20171, in which Chinese manu- 
facture cannot be doubted. 104” x14". Pl. CXI, (reconstruc- 
tion of design) Pt. CXVII. 


Ch. 00184. Dated paper painting, wiui Chin. inscr., 
showing the Six-ormed and Eleven-headed Avalokitelvora 
(Kuan-yin), seated, with the Good and the Evil Genius (?) 
below. Date given by inser. a.D. 955. 

Avalok.’s upper hands hold up dises of Sun and Moon: 
Sun in L. containing the bird (here Iwo-legged); Moon in R. 
containing frog and tree, and Wu Kang attempting to hew 
down tree (see W. F. Mayer, Chinese Reader's Manual, 
$864). Second R. hand in vvtarka-mudrd, second L. hand 
holds stemless lotus bud at breast; lower bands are stretched 
oul above knees, R. with thumb and fingers spread, L, hold- 
ing noose, The legs are interlocked with soles up. Third 
eye in middle of forehead. All outlines of body and limbs 
are red ; iris of eyes red; two profile heads are painted grey, 
flesh otherwise in natural buff of the paper shaded with light 
red. Dress, orns., and accessories generally in style of *Ch. 
0102, etc. 

The Good and the Evil Genius(?) are represented by two 
children placed on either side of sq. panel with dedicatory 
inser, at boom. Good Genius kneels on R. with hands in 
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adoration, dreased in long red-striped coat which covers him 
from wrists to feet. Debind stands fledgeling bird beneath 
which wavy line is drawn to bottom of picture. Evil Genius 
dances naked on other side of inscr., flourishing castanets or 
bones in his hands, Both have short-long black hair tied 
with red bow on top like children’s in Ch. Ivii. 004. 

Colouring throughout, orange-red, pink, grey, olive-green, 
and pale yellow; drawing moderately careful; condiuion 
fair, 

Dedicatory inscr. consists of 7 ll. fairly legible chars. 
On either side of it narrow cartouche with inscr. referring to 
child on that side, but that of dancing child is practically 
effaced, For contents of inscr., sce Petrucci, Appendix £, 1. 
VBA" x Vad”, 





Ch. 00185. a-f. Six dated woodcuta on paper, with 
Chin. teat and standing fg. of Avadokitefvara (Kuan-yin) 
above, printed from separate blocks, Date given in lower 
block a.D. 947. 

Avalok. stands facing spectator, body thrown out to L. hip 
and R. knee bent; R. band by side holding flask, L. at breast 
in vitorka-mudrd and with long-stemmed lotus between 
Gngers; Dhyani-buddha on front of tiara, Dress and oms. 
of ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva with short over-skirt asin Ch. oo125, 
etc. Circular halo, with canopy above. On either side, long 
narrow cartouche, containing epithets of Avalok. Single-line 
border round whole. Block &§” x 5”. 

Below, 13 short columns Chin. within slngle-line border ; 
containing dedication, name of donor and blockmaker, and 
date as above; cf. Appendix £, 11. Block ¢. 44°x 77’. 

For other prints of upper block, see Ch. Ivi, 0026. ¢ has 
three paper loops at top for suspension; 4, ¢, /, pin-holes in 
comers. Fair condition. a. Pl. COI. 


Ch. 00186. Drawing on paper with Chin. inser. 
showing Buddhist magic diagram or Mandala. As in 
Ch. oo1g0, cle, centre of diagram an eight-petalled Jotus 
within square; but instead of forming centre of larger 
enveloping squares, fig. here forms centre of equal-armed 
cross. External angles made by arms of cross are, however, 
partly filled in with small squares also containing eight- 
petalled loiuses, so that outline of diagram as a whole is crosa 
imposed upon somewhal smaller square, 
by @ling in angles of arms completely, a fig. almost identical 
with those of Ch, cargo, etc., would be obtained. Principte 
of the two forms evidently same. 

Diagram here a charm, perhaps against sicknesa. Jn heart 
of central loin, single Chin. char. Buddha’. Over arm of 
cross nre drawn small dishes, lamps, and vases, with word 
beside each slenoling character of offering symbolized— 
‘water, incense, lamp’. Beside smal squares Gilling in angles 
of arms are: above, on cither side, words * Medicine King’; 
below, on either side, an epithet prob. referring to same 
deity. Along end of each arm, again, are written titles of 
Four Lokapilas, in words ' Heavenly King, Northern Gate’, 
‘Heavenly King, Western Gate’, etc. Finally, outside 
diagram above, one column of 4 Chin. chars. containing 
prayer; and below, two groups of three and two chars. 





respectively, enclosed within rectangular lines and containing 
on rev. in comer, a Il. Chin, Goo condition. 0” 5” 0’, 
Pi). CIM. 


Ch. 00187. Drawing on paper, with Chin. inscr,, 
represening Buddhist magic diagram or Mandala. Same as 
*Ch. o0190 but unfinished, cenual inser. only being filled in, 
Cf. also other examples enumerated under above. On rev, 
15 1. Chin, and almost obliterated impress of four sq. seals 
in red, Fair condition. 1’ a§°x 1’ of". Pl. cin, 


Ch. 00:84. a,b. Two portions of illuminated 
Chin, MS. roll, containing treatise on names of the Thousand 
Buddhas. At head of cach name is miniature of small 
seated Buddha, Good condition, See also Ch. coato, 
Ri, 003. 9’ x11" and 1’ 6x 1t”, 


Ch oo189. Drawiog on paper with Chin. inscr., 
showing Buddhist mayic diagram or Mandala. General 
plan as in "Ch. oo190, cic. bul on larger scale and more 
elaborate in detail, 

In middle a sixteen-pointed wheel, with many-petalled 
lotus at centre; wheel much conventionalized and its points 
‘orn. with jewels. 

First surrounding square filled with series alternately of 
small lotuses within wreaths, and large lotuses supporting 
flaming jewels; in corners four small seated divinilies placed 
diagonally ; in L. top corner, Bodhisattva or Celestial Buddha 
with six-leaved crown, and R. hand in abhaya-mudra ; ii 
top corner, Buddha with «saiga, R. hand in attitude of 
blessing; in R. bottom comer, Bodhisattva or Celestial 
Buddha, L. hand raised with forefinger extended; in L. 
bottom corner, three-headed and six-armed divinity with 
elephant hanging behind shoulders, and Jong bar with ball- 
head at either end across knees, Four sides of square 
marked with four signs of compass, S, placed al top. 

Next square containg no figs., but is itself subdivided into 
five concentric squares and dividing lines cul diagonally by 
short cross-lincs. 

Next surrounding square divided into panels, six a side, 
containing sacred emblems or divinities placed on Jotuses 
and orn, with streamers. Among these are: above, crossed 
Vajra, boar-headed divinity, flaming jewel, conch-shell, 
trident-headed club (?), and sword; on R., wheel, halberd, 
buckler, coiled noose (?) with trident on top, club, and Vajra; 
below, skull-headed mace, elephant-headed divinity, flaming 
jewel, club with jewel top, conch, and sword; on L., axe, 
arrow, trident-headed club (?), Vajra, bow, and sword. 

Outermost square partially filled with alternate branch of 
No&ga-tree or coral, and flowering shrubs, complete only on 
N. side; in four corners appear Mount Meru, rising above 
lower mountains of world, with its flat tap turned towards 
centre of diagram. T-shaped spaces in middle of each side 
(see “Ch. 00190) show sea with deity seated on it, and 
Buddhist emblem on larger scale floating on water. On four 
sides these are: above, armour-clad deily with trident or 
halberd, seated on mat, and overhead pair of hands placed 
logether upright with lips of fingers interlocked and turned 
inwards; on R, a half-naked deity with Uidenl, seated on 
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monster swith double fish-tail, and overhead pair of feet 
(soles) placed upright ; below, armour-clad deity with balberd, 
seated on rock at edge of water, and beside him hand, 
upright, with little finger extended, other fingers and thumb 
bent into palm; on L., fig. in priest's or civilian’s robe, with 
hair in two bunches at side of head, seated on mat with hands 
in adoration, and overhead pair of Buddha's feet as on R. 
Narrow end of these T-shaped spaces surmounted by flat 
arch formed by upper half of two dragons, which issue, jewel 
in mouth, from moath of torioise. 

Explanatory Chin. inscra, in many cases half-effaced, are 
written in by figs, in each of T-spaces and beside many of 
other emblems and divinities, 

Good condition. 1’ 1171" 103". 

*Ch. co1go. Drawing on paper, witb Chin, iuscr., 
forming Buddhist magic diagram or Mandala. In plan, 
a good example of type followed more or less closely by all 
other Buddhist diagrams in Collection; but divinities and 
emblems are here represented solely by writen names, not 
by Ggs. For others, drawn or wriuen, see Ch. 00186, 00187, 
20189, 00379, 00398, 00420, 00428; xxii, 0015, and xiii. 
004. 

At centre an eight-petalled lotus contained within square ; 
thie again surrounded by three outer equares, the greater 
enveloping the less. In middle of each side of outermost 
squares or border, section marked off by cross-lines ; smaller 
section (opposite middle of this) is the inner border adjoin- 
ing. A fig. is thas formed resembling a T with wide bead 
and alort thick leg, the head lying along outermost border 
and leg pointing in towards centre of diagram. In the painted 
diagrams these figs. are always distinctively coloured ; and 
from inscr. on present example, they seem to be associated 
with four points of compass. The whole diagram may 
perbaps represent the universe on plan of formal aq. garden 
on which Indian plans of Mount Meru are ofien based. 
The crossed Vajras on which some of the diagrams (i.e. Ch. 
00398 and 00428) are based, and which were supposed 10 
support Universe, make this the more likely. 

Whole covered with Chin. inscr. In heart of central lotus, 
prayer to Buddha; spandrels formed by its circumference 
and corners of innermost square bear respective names of 
offerings, ‘ flower’, ‘ incense’, lame ’, and‘ scent’. First outer 
square is wrilten round with Skr. Dhdrant (?), tranaliterated 
into 2 U. Chin.; round its corners written in tum names of 
Four Lokapfilas. Outermast border, and T-shaped spaces, 
aleo fully inscr. with names of divinities, all assigned specifi- 
cally to one or other of four quarters of globe. 

On rev. 17 UL Chin. Good condition. 1” 44° x 119°. 


Ch. co1gi-cosos. Series of paper paintings wil 
Chin. inscr., cach representing a Suddha seated on Padmasana 
and perhaps including the nine types of Amaabha. Work 
of the roughest description ; drawing poor, colouring coarse 
and limited to dark chocolate, red, and greenish turquoise, 
Uesides pinkish buff for flesh and background. In co198 
and later nos. which prob. formed another set, there is also 
orange-red and sepia, bul no chocolate. The lotus bas 
@ larquoise centre, and a single row of down-lumed pelals, 
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red-tipped or buff; the haloes and vesicas are circular, the 
former red with buff border, the later painted in concentric 
rings of buff turquoise and red. The Buddhas have ted lips, 
but otherwise are painted entirely in buf with black eyes and 
outlines. At side of each picture is a canouche containing 
a hastily scrawled Chin. inscr. giving an epithet descriptive of 
the deity, but many are illegible, at least in part. The paint- 
ings were made in a series on pieces of paper pasted together 
in strips, and were afierwards cut up into separate pictures ; 
but the tracing haa been badly adjusted, as the join almost 
always comes in the middle of a fig., see 00191—-2, 00194, 
00197. All have been pasted flat on a stucco surface and 
are suff with remains of clay. The poses are various, a8 
follows : 

oorgr. Legs in adamantine pose; R. hand in oitarka- 
mudra, L. horizontal below it with second and third fingers 
bent up. Robe chocolate ned with white, under-robe red ; 
R. arm and shoulder bare. Inscr. on R. torn but complete. 
10§” x 83”. 

00/92. Legs in adamantine pose; R. hand before breast, 
back uppermost but drooping from wrial, thumb, second and 
third fingers curled up; L. hand hanging over knee. Robe 
chocolate with turquoise lining, under-robe light red; R. 
shoulder partially covered. Inscr.on R, 94” 84". 


00193. Upper half of Buddha only, with Padmitsana and 
L. knee of another above. Robe chocolate with wrquoise 
lining, covering both shoulders and arma ; bands not visible. 
Inscr.on R. 104" « 84", 





00194. Legs inadamantine pose; R. hand raised but held 
away from body, open, slightly reversed with palm up and 
thumb and forefinger joined aa in rilarka-mudrd ; L. handon 
knee as in 00192. Robe chocolate lined with turquoise, 
partially drawn over R. shoulder. Inect.on L. gh" x 6]. 


oorgs. Legs half unlocked with feet resting on Padmisana ; 
R. hand as in 00194, but slightly curved forward Instead of 
reversed ; L. lies open on Its back on knee, thumb and fore- 
finger joined. Robe chocolate lined with tarqaoise, parilally 
covering R. shoulder ; under-robe red. Inscr.on R. 103° 
64° lo 7h”. 

00196, Lege In adamantine pose; R. hand as in corg4, 
L. raised and held horizontally out at side back uppermost, 
thumb and forefinger extended, other fingers bent. Robe 
chocolate lined with turquoise, drawn partly over R. shoulder ; 
under-robe red. One char. of inser. remains in R. top 
corner, 10g” x 7°. 

00197. Lege in adamantine pose; both hands raised and 
held as in 00194. Robe chocolate with turquoise lining, 
partly covering R. shoulder, and held by cord over L.; under- 
robe red. Cartouche on R. blank, but inser. on background 
L re}" x 85”. 

00198. Legs in adamantine pose; hands as in oo1gr. 
Red robe lined with white parily covers R shoulder, under- 
robe turquoise. Two bottom chars. only remain of inscr. on 
L. R. lower commer also fost. 103" = 83”. 
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oorgg. Same as 00198. Paint considerably flaked off. 
Inscr. on L. Bottom torn off, but long projecting comer on 
L. shows part of-halo of fig. below. 13° 83°. 


00300, Legs in adamantine pose; R. arm beni up at 
elbow and hand held towards spectator, palm up, with 
firet-third fingers bent ; L. hand openin lap. Robe red with 
lining and under-robe of turquoise; R. shoulder bare. 
Inecr. on L. Dark slain in R. lower comer. gh” x 83°. 


oozor. R. upper half lost, and with it Buddha's R. hand; 
L. hand hangs over knee; legs in adamantine pose. Robe 
ted lined with buff, leaving R. shoulder bare, and caught up 
by cord on L.; under-robe turquoise. Inscr.on R. 10$"% 
a4". 

ooao2. Upper part only, showing halo and head to level 
ofeyes, Inscr. on R. (illegible). 4” (incomplete) x 84". 

For other paintings of same or like series, see Ch. 00392, 
0040, and 00413. 


Ch. 00203. a-e. Woodcnt on paper, with Chin. tex! 
and Gg. of Amilddha Buddha. Arranged emacuy a8 in 
Ch. oor50. a-d. Buddha seated in meditation on lows, 
R. uboulder partially covered by robe. Salutation on R., dedi- 
cation on L,; 13 ll. Chin, below, mostly transliterated Skr., 
containing prayer. L. aide of (c) lost. For another print of 
same, see Ch, xiii. 003. 103” x 64". 


Ch. 00204. Four woodcats on paper, from same 
design as Ch. corgt, showing Chin. text and AMafjufri on 
lion, Poor impressions printed together on number of amall 
squares of thin paper, pasted together to form one sheet and 
bordered with stiffer paper. Down middle between impres- 
sions pasted another strip of paper, with small Buddha badly 
drawn and painted at top, and salutation to Amitibha (?) 
below. Lower part of inscr. obscured by dint; sheet 
generally in bad condition. 2’ 4° x 0’ 54°. 


Ch. oov0g. Woodcut on paper, showing Chin. text 
and fig. of Saman/athadra on elephant with two altendants. 
Bad impression from rudely cut block. Design arranged as 
in Ch. oo1go. a, apper half showing S. on the clephani, 
upon curling clouds, both facing spectator. S, holds sword (?) 
in R. hand, Vajra opright on L. Oval balo and venica, 
flame-edged, from which rays stream outwards. Half-clad 
Tndian(?) groom with goad on R.; Bodhisattva (?) with 
hands in adoration on L. Central figa. smadged with red 
paint, obscuring detail, Cariouches on R. and L. with 
walutation and epithets of S.; 11 columns Chin. below, con- 
taining name of donor, etc.; cf. Petrucci, Appendix Z, 11. 

Impression on yellow paper, mounted Kakemono fashion 
on buff paper, but upper end of mount lost. Block 8" « 5”. 


Ch. co206. Fr. of paper astrological chart (?), 
covered with Chin. writing and rectangular diagrams painted 
in red, grey, brown, yellow, and grecn. Incomplete at one 
end. On rev, 4 lL Chin. in different hand, and paper tag 
with one 1. Chin, on obv., pasted en lo edge above. 11° x 
iy”. 


Ch. oo207. Paper aketch showing a Aorse ond fwo- 
humped camel, with emply saddles, led L. by attendants, 
For the historical information and date (a.p. 966) furnished 
by Chinese inscriptions on this sketch, see M. Chavannes’ 
explanations, Appendix A,V.c. Drawing of rudest description 
done with heavy brush; colouring only dark red, grey, and 
olive-green on trappings of beasts. These trappings con- 
sist: for horse, of plain head-stall, leading rein, crupper, and 
saddle with high pommel back and front covered with long 
fringed saddle-cloth; for camel, of chequered saddle or saddle- 
cloth through which his humps pass, and striped cloth hang- 
ing across it. First attendant carries whip; second stick or 
goad; both wear long belted coats and small round black 
caps. 

Whole is drawn over Chin. MS., columns running (except 
for a Il, in larger hand) upside down in relation to drawing. 
Two-thirds of back also covered with Chin. writing. On R. 
is torn edge of a third sheet pasted alongside and continuing 
subject; a further continuation but on different paper is 
prob. seen in Cb. 00368. Broken in places, a’ o$"x 1’, 
Pi. Xcvi. 


Ch. 00208, a-b. Two fre. of paper roll covered 
with rough sketches; prob. design for larger composition 
as Ch. 00144. (a) sbows on obv.: to R. group of wamen 
knecling in tiers with hands in adoration, to L. group of men 
in same position. Narrow cartouche with Chin. inscr. 
between. Women’s bair elaborately om, with flower buds 
and large pins; men wear official head-dress like the Judges 
in *Ch. ooas, etc. On rev. 16 Il. Chin, badly written, (4) 
shows on obv. same scenes as on (a), with inscr. again 
belween men’s and women’s groups; but shows also con- 
tinuation at L. end, six-armed seated Dodhisaitva holding 
sword, axe, uident, elc., with one L Chin. inscr. on either 
tide. On rev. 4 U. Chin. 

Drawing of rudest; features of faces, etc, not filled in. 
Each, 114" x 1°44" 


Ch. oo209. Paper roll with drawings of human 
face and fig. ; drawings covered with Chin. inscr. explaining 
distribution of points of beauty and their significance in 
Buddhist symbolism. From L. to R.;: three standing fign 
(two back view and one front), incomplete; human face, 
front view; fig., front view ; face, from view (incomplete). 
Remains of one |. Tib. chars. on back. Fair condition, but 
tom each end. 10g” x2‘ 84°. Pl. XCVI. 


Ch. coaro. laminated Chin. MS, roll, containing 
\eatise on names of the Thousand Buddhas. Date given in 
colophon a.p. g30, Text interspersed at intervals with 
Miniatures of small seated Buddhas. A sheet of yellower 
paper, containing large fig. of sealed Duddha like Ch. 00396, 
is pasted at beginning, but most of fig. has been torn off. 
For others, see Ch. 00188 ; xi. 003. 5t' 371". 


Ch. ocau. Paper painting, accompanying cover of 
Chin. MS. book (?). Cover consists of strip of dark purple 
cotton?) fabric, closely woven in small lozenge diaper, 
neatly 1orned in round edges and measuring 30 5°" x 10°. 
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* Over inner side was pasted sheet of paper, the L. half of 
which has been tom off. It evidently however contained 
@ painting, a3 remains of streamers and scarves af fig. remain 
on edge of part preserved. This R.-hand half otherwise is 
blank except for four Chin. chars. signifying the ‘Eight 
Vajrapanis’. 

Qn loose leaf found inside cover, but detached, and 
Measuring 53” x 4°, is painting above referred to. It shows 
Bodhisattva of the Sun standing 4 to R. on a pink cloud and 
altended by two unhaloed women divinitics carrying Howers. 
DBva. has R. hand in vifarta-mudrd and carries long-handled 
fanin L, On his head Sun-bird with outspread wings ; his 
black hair done in top-knot behind it; faming halo surrounds 
head. From his delicate features, rosy cheeks, and patches 
on forchead he seems to be represented here as a woman, 

The two attendants, with same complexion and type of 
features, are certainly women (rom their distinctively feminine 
coiffure, hair being dressed in two high loops like Queen 
Vaidebt’s in *Ch. 0051, cte. All three wear (railing white 
under-robea, and 3} length blue-bordered pink jackets with 
wide sleeves, a costume worn both by women and by male 

' officials. 

Background green, with line of steep pine-crowned 
mountains at horizon. In L. lop corner red disc of Sun 
containing (two-legged) Sun-bird and ehowering red rays 
upon group below. In R. bollom comer kneel man and 
woman holding censer and Rowers; dress, etc., like that of 
donors in “Ch. oo10a, cle. ; but man’s coat purple, woman’s 
pink. ‘ 

Gay colouring of green, pink, blue, and crimson; clever 
rapid drawing ; dainty execution ; fair conditton. 


Ch ooam. Fr. of Ulustrated Chin. MS.; upper 
edge only of soll with upper end of painting at R. end. 
This shows man in long-sleeved coat and black hat, 3 R., 
holding roll of paper in arms. Roughly drawn. To R. of 
fig. wo short cartouches for inscr., blank ; to L. one cartouche 
inser. with 7 Chin. chars. Rev. blank. 44’ 1'a". 


Ch. ooatg. Miniature Chin. MS. book with skeich 
of demons or monsters inside cover. Drawing a mere 
scribble. Book made of paper ruled for full-size manuscript 
roll, cul up and sewn together. Sixteen foll.; three first 
covered with wriling, remainder blank. Size of fol. 24” sq. 





Ch, coa14. Fr. of Chin. MS. roll, interspersed with 
rough sketches of human and griffin-headed monsters ; palm- 
ree with monster resembling horse or unicorn; humas 
heads forming centre or apex of diagrams based on trigrams, 
and other diagrams built up of amall squares, arranged upon 
euraight lines, etc. Text prob. magical, covering (with draw- 
ings) both sides of paper. Only upper hall of roll preserved. 
Oxi’ 7”. Pl XCVIL 

Ch. ooa1g. Lower end of silk painting mounted on 
paper in the fasbion of a Kakemono, with wooden roller at 
bottom. Shows only two lotuses, blue and carmine, foot of 
Bodhisattva on the latter, and hanging end of stole. Chin. 
char. on back, 10” (incomplete) x 104”. 

un 


Ch. ooar6. Large allk painting with Chin. inscr., 
fragmentary but, so far as preserved, in exceptionally fresh 
condition, representing Paradise of Amitabha or Sdkyamuni, 
and with side-scenes showing the legend of Ajatasatru and 
Meditations of Queen Vaideht og in *Ch. c051, etc. Inscrip- 
tions refer to side-scenes only, giving no date. Side-scenes 
divided from main picture by broad band of vermilion, 
covered with trailing bunches of leaves and flowers in vivid 
blue, orange-red, copper-green, and pink or grey stems, 
Row of scenes also along botiom, separated [rom upper part 
by band of hexagonal diaper in blue and green, hexagons 
containing rosettes in red and pink. Painted border round 
whole, of dark brown om, with bold groups of entwined 
tendrils in orange-red. L. upper comer, L, lower corner, 
L. centre, and most of R. half preserved. 

Of Buddha only R, elbow, side, and knes remain. He sat 
cross-legged, with R. arm stretched out from shoulder and 
bent up at clbow. Only its under-side as far as elbow, 
wrapped in mantle, is preserved. This pose nowhere else 
found amongst paintings of Collection. On L. remains of 
Bodhisattva offering Bowers, adoring Garuda with blue ruffled 
wings, red-feathered legs, and Bodhisattva-like bust and arms, 
and standing monk; above, traces of another standing monk 
and Bodhisattva. In front remains of altar, of large vase 
filled with fowers standing on tiled floor, of edge of lake with 
infant soul rising from it, and of fragmentary inscr, defining 
his rank in new life as in Ch. xlvii. oo1, 

AU top remain steeply curved indigo roofs of celestial 
mansions and galleries, and sky. Latter deep blue, sprinkled 
with gilded stars, and filled with small seated Buddhas; 
umbrella-canopies; fying white streamers from central 
pavilion; flaming jewels on lotus pedestals; and drums 
painted dark brown and tied with red ribbons. Drums are 
cylindrical, or of narrow-waisted shape, and have strings 
stretched outside for production of different note by pressure 
under asm; while one has also projecting staff with cross 
hammer which fell and hit strings, seen in modem (Indian ?) 
examples. In upper L. corner is also small sealed fig. 
of Samantabhadra on elephant, doubiless one balanced by 
Mafijuéri on opposite side when painting was complete. 

Sides of picture occupied by three groups of divinities with 
attendant Bodhisativas: above, pair of seated Bodhisativas 
(Mahasthama and Avalokiteévara); beneath them pair of 
Buddhas seated behind altars; and in bottom corners pair of 
standing Buddhas. Behind each group cluster of red-flower- 
ing trees as descr. in °Ch. lil, 003. The Buddhas, where 
their hands preserved, have them usually raised with thumb 
and third finger joined, Bodhisattvas altendant on seated 
Buddhas have their hands in pose of adoration ; those alten- 
dant on standing Buddha in L. corner clasp finger of R. band 
within those of L. The only one whose hands are preserved, 
in R. corner, carries dish of flowers, 

Between standing groups al bottom came musicians and 
dancer on small front terrace ; but dancer lost, and part only 
of six musicians on one side, and three on other, remain. 
Instruments visible are flute, pipe, lute, psaltery, and drum, all 
of same type as in *Ch. lii. 003. 
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The picture as a whole presents medley of brilliant 
colours and gilding, which has an exceedingly decorative 
effect. Painting done in style of illumination, delicate, clear, 
and highly Gnished even in smallest details, and with no light 
or shade, Amitibha's flesh was gilded (as seen from the 
elbow); that of minor Buddhas is dark Aesh-pink shaded 
with red; that of Mahtsthtma and Avalokitesvara a lighter 
flesh pink ; and of great majority of attendant Bodhisattvas 
and musicians white, only fainlly tinged with palest pink. 
Flesh oullines all pink or red; only hair, arched eyebrows, 
and irises of eyes of Bodhisattvas black; their small mouths 
bright red. 

Their faces and forme are of feminine type; their hair 
done in sweeping line above forehead, a long lock before car, 
and large drooping bunch at back of head. Tiaras are 
narrow fillets only, of white or gold, with floating streamers at 
eare and small jewel in front, so that stiffness of orig. Indian 
high top-knot and metal diadem is entirely dove away with. 
Their robes and scarves are of soft pink, green, blue, choco- 
late, or red, sprinkled with varied flower patterns in contrast- 
ing colours, and leaving arms and upper part of body mostly 
bare. Profusion of ornament covers tiles of terrace floors ; 
piles rising from water ; canopies, altar-cloths, and haloes. 

Side-scenes much simpler in style and less delicately drawn, 
but equally gay in colour. They are in secular Chinese style 
throughout, Moat of those preserved have inscriptions which 
fix interpretation of scene for this and others of Paradise 
pictures; see *Ch. oog1, etc. They represent on R. the 
Medilation of Queen Vaidehi, on L. the Legend of Ajatagatra, 
and run as follows: On R., VaidehT meditating (i) on Sun, 
a red dise upon clouda containing the three-legged bird ; 

(it) on Water, a running stream ; 

(iii) on ground of Suthdvafi, the ‘ sacred earth’, a square 
divided into a number of small squares of brilliant blue, 
copper-green, and orange ; 

(iv) on sacred tree, or ‘grove’, the Bodhi-trec ; a cluster 
of star-leaved red-flowering trees of type of “Ch. lii. 003, elc., 
placed in draped basket on platform ; 

(¥) on lotus tank, descriptive char, lost from inscr. ; 

(vi) on shrine, representing the Mansions of Suthdvas ; 

(vil) on Padmasana, representing the Flowery Throne ; 

(viii) on a Buddha in red robe, sealed with hands in pose 
of blessing ; 

(ix) on a Buddha in chocolate robe, seated in meditation ; 

(x) on a Bodhisattva (Avalok.) of whom pedestal only 
remains. 

Inecriptiona of three last incompletely preserved. Vaidehi 
kneels on praying-mat with hands in adoration. She wears 
copper-green skirt, and wide-sleeved vermilion jacket having 
brown border with green pois, Her face white with red 
patch on cheeks ; her hair black, done in small top-knot with 
sq. gold clasp or comb in front, and in roll round her neck. 
OF two following scenes (xi) and (xii) painting entirely lost, 
and paris only of inscr. remain without distinctive chars. 

On L. three scenes only. preserved at top, and two at 
bottom (one uninscr.), with traces of inser. (illegible) along 
broken edge between, They are as follows : 


(xiii) Ajatagaira 03 hermit; standing outside his hut, 
among pine-irees at lop of steep mountains, ragged staff 
in hand, 

(niv) Jalaka scene, representing Sakyamuni as a white 
rabbit, in which form he once gave himself to a hunter 
lo save him from starvation. The rabbit only is seen, 
bounding across the country, 

(xv) Unidentified; inser. incomplete, Dimbisara(?) and 
Vaidehi walk with hands io adoration; two shaven monks, 
haloed, appear to them on cloud. Palace as verandahed 
pavilion in background. 

(xvi-aviii) Scenes lost, and remains of inscr. illegible. 

(xix) Unidemified ; inscr. lost. Ajatagatru (?) menaces 
Bimbisira(?) with sword; B. attempts to draw bis own. 
Both wear Minister's dress (see Ch. 00114). 

(ux) Ajatagatru enters Buddhist monkhood(?). — Insce. 
parually illegible. Three men in plain belicd coats, the fore- 
most with orange napkin lied over his hairs, advance L. from 
comer of decorated and streamered pavilion. 

The buildings in these scenes show expecially clearly, on 
the roof-iree ends, the confronting beast and bird heads 
characteristic of Chin, architecture. 

Of bottom scenes only three remain (one without inscr.). 
From L. they are as follows: 

(xxi) Death of the Wicked. He lies on couch on verandah, 
his wife watching over him, two shock-headed demons 
etrangling him with scarlet ropes. Below his body is seen 
Qung into boiling caldron, over which one of ox-headed 
gaolers of hell presides with pitchfork. 

{axii) Sickness of the Wicked. He (or she?) sits up in bed 
eupported by a woman. In front of pavilion a younger 
woman with lute and aman are advancing towards sq. 
object, which seems lo represent mat with offerings laid upon 
the ground. On it are small black dishes with red contents, 
clouds of white smoke drifting from some. The man stoops 
holding leaf-shaped red object, perhaps torch with which he 
has lit the incense, 

(xxiii) Unidentified; inser. lost and scene incomplete. 
Remainder shows corner of verandahed building, with small 
shrine outside built of grey tiles. Between them a man runs 
to back of scene, with hands over head brandishing a stick. 
He wears white trousers, purple coat, and black tailed cap. 
In front another man, similarly dressed but with coat trailiog 
from waist and body and arma bare, violently beats person in 
purple jacket and with blue ctose-cropped hair of monk, who 
sita or kneels on ground holding his hand to his head. Hall 
of this fig. lost 

Gy" x 5° 6% 








(Portions) Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXX. 


Ch, ooary.a-c. Three Pothi fola. with paintings 
of demons, and Chin. and Brahmi inscriptions referring 
to same. Demons, six in number, painted on obv.-and rev. 
of each fol. and occupying in each case one half of leaf. 
Upper half (which shows string hole of Patht) bears inser. 

Demons, all standing, have human bodies and limbs, 
women's breasts, and beast or bird heads. Keet, where 
preserved, usually in accord with character of head; but, 
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occurring at end of fol. they are in some instances lost. They 
wear dhéfis and narrow stolea of dark pink, blue, or green, and 
are generally accompanied by children. From inscr. the 
demons appear to have been credited with power of saving 
children from illnesses, and directions are given for prayers 
to them with this abject. In detail their chief characteristics 
are as follows : 

(a) Obv. Cat- or leopard-headed; feet lost; Besh brown ; 
R. hand raised as if beckoning; L. hand holding by slem 
large pink object like half-open flower, but flower is turned 
downwards and demon grasps stem like neck of bottle. CL. 
same abject in L. band of most of other demons. Between 
legs appear head and part body of infant, apparently lying on 
ground, 3 It. Chin. and Brahmi inscr. 

(a) Rev. Hawk-headed, with wings ; fect lost; flesh dark 
grey. L. hand grasps undetermined obj, like demon above, 
and in same fashion ; R. hand by side, perhaps holding hand 
of standing child, lower half of whom is preserved below 
standing by demon's R leg. 3 I. Chin. and Brabml inscr. 

(b) Obv. Cock-headed, with wings and cock’s feet; 
flesh yellow. R. hand raised with first and second fingers ex- 
tended, thumb and other fingers joined ;_L. hand grasping obj. 
as in Lwo preceding figs. Child in green shint sits by R. foot, 
clasping leg. Painting broken, 4 ll. Chin. and Brabst inser. 

(b) Rev, Dog: or lion-headed, with wings and bird’s feet ; 
flesh brown. Stands facing spectator, holding up by wrists 
and ankles luman fig., whose inside he devours. Painting 
broken. 4 J). Chin. and Brahmt inser. 

(c) Ob. Stag-herded, with deer’s hooves (?) partially 
preserved; flesh uncoloured. Holds young child in arms. 
4 JL Chin, and Brabmt inser. 

(c) Rev, Ox-headed, with hooves ; flesh dark blue ; limbs 
specially Jong and thin. R. hand holds noose (?), L. un- 
determined obj. as in case of (a) obv, and rev. and (b) obv. 
On stand between feet lies infant in swaddling bands. 9 ll, 
inscr. almost entirely Chin. 23"% 3". (a) PI. XCVI. 


Ch. ooa18. Fr. of Chin, Sitra with rough drawing 
on rev. of series of seated Buddhas, running one above the 
other length of scroll. One complete, and paris of two 
others viaiblc, with legs interlocked; R. hand (where pre- 
served) in vilarka-mudra, L. in lap. One face painted 
white. Rough conventional practice work. Stool brownish 
Paper; torn. 2’ 84" x 103”. 

Ch. ooaig. Remains of drawing on paper, with 
Chin. inser., forming Buddhist magic diagram or Mandala. 
About three-quarters preserved ; L. lower quarter missing. 
Drawing in red, wruing in black, ink. 

General plan same as in *Ch. corgo, ete., with circle at 
centre containing star formed of four crossed Vajras, and 
seated Duddha at heart of it. 2. sealed on lotus on top 
of lion-supported throne, with lotus carrying jewel (?) growing 
on cither side, Elongated oval halo; arms and breast bare. 
Each arm of Vajm-siar is filled with small seated Bodhisattva ; 
each spandrel of small square containing circle, with two. 
All these have thelr names or epithets written over them 
in uny Chin, chare, almost illegible. 
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There are four outer squares instead of three. First con- 
taining foar small seated Bodhisaltvas on each side, and 
Vajra bead In each corner. These Bodhisaltvas are oninscr., 
but carry emblems such as flaming sword, flask on lotus, 
jewel on lotas, crossed Vajra, etc. Second square contains 
Buddhist emblems tied with streamers, and demonic many- 
armed deities seated on rocks or animals, especially on yaks 
or bullocks. Interspersed with these are some figs. In 
Chinese dress, unhaloed ; one in trailing robes with phoenix 
‘on head, and others naked except for loin-cloth, with long 
rabbil-like cars and bat-like wings, perhaps prefas. So far 
figs. are all turned inwards; in remaining squares they face 
outwards. Third square contains only Bodhisattva, placed 
diagonally at corners, and demonic divinities with lassoes, etc., 
in part of T-space (see *Ch. 00190) which falls across its sides. 
Remainder represented as geom. orm. border and draped 
valance, like Ch. 00278. 

Fourth square covered, except at T-spaces and comers, 
with close lines of small Chin. writing, and continuation 
of wide band of inscr. which on this side extenda to 31 Il. 
outside fimit of fourth square, and on other side lo 27. 
In each corner of fourth square a sword placed diagonally ; 
in T-spaces, in each case, an elephant and lion, with jewel on 
back, facing animal which stands between them facing 
spectator. In two cases, this is a phoenix with ruffled wings; 
‘on head of one lotus, of other crossed Vajra. In third case, 
it is a horse, supporting jewel ; fourth lost. 

Figs. in second, third, and fourth squares all inser. in small 
‘writing as io inner circle. Rev. also inser., at top and 
bottom, with 9 and re Il. Chin., apparently a there was no 
margin for them on obv. 

H. 1’ gh”, width with external inser. 2’ 5%. 


Ch, ooaa. Silk painting representing the Zwo-armed 
Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin), seated, without attendants. Paint- 
ing intact but much faded, and border lost. Picture finished 
‘on each gide by band of lozenge diaper between lines of 
Indian red, and similar line of red below, beneath which 
perhaps were donors. 
~ Avalok. is only fig. of picture proper. He sita on varie- 
gated lotus with legs interlocked, R. hand in vifaria-mudra 
at breast, L. below holding stemless lotus bud, Large fig. 
of Dhyani-buddha within uilobate selling forms front of hia 
tiara, which ia high and of solid metal painted in browniah- 
red ‘bronae’ colours as in *Ch. 0051, etc. 

Robes, fig., and oms. treated as in Ch. 00167, colouring 
of former crimson, slale-blue, and green; bair black, and 
eyes slightly oblique. Circular halo and vesica were painted 
with waving rays and vandyke, jewel, and rosette omamenta- 
tion as in *Ch. ootoz; but only traces of paint on them and 
the Padmasana remain. Behind halo, as there was no room 
for it above, a draped and jewelled canopy; floating blossoms 
sprinkle background, which was painted slate-blue. Work- 
manship mediocre. 1’ 7"°x 1’ 64". 

Ch. ooaa2. Fr. of large eilk painting representing 
Mangala of a Buddha (undetermined). Complete in width 
with remains of orig. silk border; top and bottom loal; 
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colouring almost completely gone. Buddha seated on lotus 
cross-legged, behind altar, with R. hand in vifarka-mudrs ; 
L. was horizontal before waist as in representation where he 
carries rice-bowl, but is destroyed, so that exact pose 
uncertain. 

The two chief Bodhisattvas have their hair done in double- 
leaf form of top-knot, and carry flaming jewels in one hand, 
while the other is in wfarka-mudri. Rest of assembly 
consists of the Ten Kings, six shaven Arhats, and twelve 
Bodhisattvas (not individuallzed), all with hands in adoration. 
No musicians, dancer, or nymphs, and no lake as in 
Sukhivatt paintings; so Buddha prob. nol Amitabha. 
Below altar runs band of rhomboidal orn., below which 
remain in middle two small seated Buddhas attended by 
Bodhisattvas (and one of them also by fig. holding begging- 
staff). Before them are small figs. in Chinese secular dress, 
incompletely preserved, bul suggesting scenes of judgement. 
Stipa and monk also traceable by Buddha on R. ; grass hut 
and corner of enclogure on L.; and two dacks (?) in centre. 
Workmanship indifferent. a’ 11° (incomplete) x 4’ 14°. 





*Ch. ooaag. Large ailk painting, representing 
Thousand-armed Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin), seated, with 
attendants, Broken and faded ; fr. of border of purple silk 
damask, woven in lozenge lattice-work, preserved round R. 
upper corner. 

General Note. The painting is one of a number repre- 
Bening same subject and all arranged on practically same 
scheme. These consist of Ch. 0029, 00452, 00458-9; 
iii. 004 ; KXi. 006 (linen) ; xxviii. 006; uxxiii. 002; xxxVviii. 
001 ; Jiv. 001; Ivi. 0014, 0019; cf. also Six-armed Avalok. 
Ch. coreg. In middle is large fig. of Avalok. seated with 
legs interlocked, on lotus, under draped and tasselled canopy. 
Hie inner hands hold multiplicity of sacred emblems; hi3 
outer form circular nimbus enclosing whole fig. In two of 
the more decorative examples (Ch. xxviil, 006; Ivi. 0014), 
fig., with hand-halo and Padmasana, is further enclosed in 
circle of white, singling it out from background and surround- 
ing figs. Outer hands empty but open, with open cye in palm 
of cach, 

Avalok,’s dreas, ormament, and coiffure are always those of 
more ‘Indian’ type; fig. shows either one head or eleven. In 
latter case these are arranged as in paintings of Eight-armed 
Avalok.; see "Ch. oo102, etc. Chief head, body, and inner 
hands and arms are usually painted yellow, shaded with red, 
while outer rings of hands are red or pink; hair black or 
bright blue, occasionally brown ; eyes usually almost straight, 
with third eye upright in centre of forehead ; small moustache 
and wisp-like. beard, green over black. Dhyani-buddha 
appears always on front of tiara where there is one head; 
and as topmost of small heads where there are eleven, except 
iv Ch. liv. or and Ivi. 0019, where it still appeare as small 
teated fig. in middle of lowest row of heads. 

Chief emblems held are Discs of Sun and Moon (as in 
"Ch. cores, etc.); flesk of ambrosia {a two-handled or 
handlelesa vase wilh stopper, or @ tall long-beaked Jug; 
Ch. xxviii, 006 shows an example of a bird-headed jug): 


seated Buddha ; bowl of rice; begging-siaff ; trident; Vajra 
and Vajra-headed bell; flaming jewel ; willow branch ; Stipa 
{in form of Chinese pavilion) ; looking-glass ; Wheel (of the 
Law); skull-headed mace ; bird-headed mace; Vajra-headed 
mace; sword; pike; bow and arrow; buckler (oblong or 
round; Ch. xxviii. 006 shows Gorgon-faced shield); sacred 
book and sacred roll; conch-shell; noose; rosary; coin; 
set-square; bunch of grapes; red, blue, and white lotuses ; 
and lesa commonly, quiver (Ch. 00452), cloud, Ay-whisk, 
and Padmasana. 

Whole disc containing Avalok. rises on cloud of vapour 
from tank, in which stand two J/Vagas, in armour or modifi- 
cation of Bodhisattva dress, supporting claud on either side. 
In front of tank is often draped altar with sacred vessels, af 
in Paradise pictures (*Ch. lii. 003, etc.). On either side of 
it usually (but sometimes higher in picture) an emaciated old 
man in ascetic garb with long beard and uncut hair {usually 
white) or bald-headed, and red-checked Nymph in dress of 
Chinese woman, or of dancer in Paradise pictures. Old 
™man usually sits or kneels with R. hand at head in gesture 
of salutation, and is drawn with realism and individuality. 
Nymph is of conventional type and offers dish of flowers. 
From inscriptions on Ch. vi, oorg they appear lo represent 
the Sage of the Air(?) and the NympA of Excellent Virtue. 

In bottom comers are demonic many-armed forms of 
Vajropani, etraddling against background of flame, and 
brandishing Tantric emblems such as skull-headed mace, 
bell, Vajra, rosary, wheel, uident, and noose. They are 
painted dark blue, red, or grey, with fiery hair, tusks, and 
snakes or chains of skulls wreathed about their arms, necks, 
and legs. 

Sides of painting, where not empty, are filled by seated 
or standing Bodhisaltvas and Lokapflas, mostly not indi- 
vidualized ; in upper corner are usually BodAirattvas of Sun 
and Moon. Latter are of small size, seated with handa in 
adoration—in all cases but Ch. lvi. oo1g4—on their five 
white (or red) geese and five white (or red) horses, but the 
allocation of the ‘Vahanas‘ is in some cases reversed. 
Nimbus of Moon bordered with white, that of Sun with red, 

Small painting Ch. 0029 contains only figs. of Avalok. 
and donors; Ch. xxiii. oo02, the same with addition of 
Dodhisattvas of Sun and Moon; Ch. xnxviii, oof is too 
fragmentary and in too bad condition to show identity of 
figs. composing il; but in all other cases the Nagas, 
Vajrapanis, Nymph, and Sage are found, and in all but 
"Ch. 00223 and 00452 Bodhisattvas of Sun and Moon. 
Attendant impersonal Bodhisattvas and Lokapalas vary In 
number according to space available and Jancy of artist, and 
in some cases are entirely omitted. In Ch. lvi. 014, 
0019, however, they form an important element in picture, 
and contain representations of Brahman, Indra, and otber 
Hindu gods. 

In types of figs. and treatment of accessories (haloes, 
canopies, Padmasanas, etc.), series follows same conven- 
tions as series of Paradise pictures and shows same variation 
of skill in workmanship. Style in majority corresponds to 
that of paintings descr. under *Ch. oogr; the highly 
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decorative but somewhat lifeless Ch. xxviii. 006 corresponds 
to fragmentary Paradise Ch. 00216, both unique amongst 
other representations of these aubjects. 


Ch. 00223. For weatment of central fig. see above. 
Avalok. here single-headed, with slightly obliqne eyes and 
brown hair. Discs of Sun and Moon retain imperfect fige 
of phoenix, and of ure, frog, hare, and mortar. Amongst 
attendants Bodhisattvas of Sun and Moon are missing, but 
Migas, Vajrapinis, Nymph, and Sage, four armed Lokapdlas, 
and six pnparticularized Bodhisafivas are found, with signs 
of other Bodhisativas along broken lower end. 

Niggas wear species of Bodhisattva dress, with rolled- 
up breeches, and have no sign of serpent origin; Lokapalas 
are of semi-monsirous type and sit with legs half anlocked 
holding swords upright; Nymph wears dancer's dress with 
red coif-line bead-dress as in Ch. o0105; impersonal 
Dodhisaitvas wear dress of ‘Indian’ Bodhisauva type (see 
°Ch. Iv. 0014), or dancer's dress. Colouring orig. chiefly 
crimson, green, blue, and ‘bronze’ colour on dull green 
background, but mostly lost; workmanship mediocre. 5” 4” 
x 3! 9” (without border). 


Ch. cona4. Dated allk painting with Chin. inscr., 
representing Dhassayyaguru (?) with Hodhisativas and donors. 
Date given in inscr. 4.p. 939. Made of one breadth of silk 
(a‘ of"); border lost and painting broken, but colours fresh. 

Dhaiga)yaguru (for identification cf. Petrucci, Appendix £, 
ML, vi) sits in middle under canopy, behind allar, with 
Samantabhadra and Mafjudri on either side. Treatment 
of figs. and accessories ag in large Paradise pictures (see 
*Ch. lii. 003); Bodhisattvas of ‘Chinese Buddhist’, not 
‘Indian’, type. Buddha has R. hand in vaarka-mudrd, 
L. holding alms-bowl; conventional shading of Resh some- 
what exaggerated. Bodhisattvas evidently both had hands 
in adoration, but face and hands of one destroyed. Colour- 
ing crimson, orange, slate, and green on light background ; 
with blue, white, e1c., on haloes and vesicas; but almost 
entirely gone from latter. Bodhisattvas’ flesh, and details of 
streamers and jewels, show no sign of colour, and were 
perhaps never finished. Workmanship comparatively rough, 
and drawing careless ; e.g. altar vessels drawn quite off edge 
of aliar. 

Donors man and woman kneeling, resp. on R. and L. of 
dedicatory inscr. at bottom ; man attended by two boys 
(one evidently intended for amal) child), woman by girl. 
Attendants all stand, older boy carrying long-handled fan, 
younger Ay-whisk ; girl also clasps in her arms what may be 
a fan. The dress of two principals same as in "Ch. oot03, 
etc. ; but the woman's sleeves narrower, and bet head-dress 
of maderate size. The attendants’ dress is like theirs, but 
their hair different; that of girl and older boy done fiat 
across top of head, and tied with red ribbon at each side into 
ball from which short lock escapes outward ; that of smaller 
boy cut short round neck and adorned on top with red bow. 

Inscr, consists of dedicatory inecr., 1a Il. fragmentary but 
clearly legible eo far as preserved, and one J. by each of three 
sacred figs. a’ 5"« 2’ of”. 








Ch. oogas. Remains of allk painting with Chin. 
inser., representing Apitigaréha an Patron of Travellers and 
Protector of Souls in Hell, with donors; but drawing and 
colour practically obliterated and inscr, illegible. Figs. stitl 
traceable: pan of K. seated on rock (?) with beggar’s staff 
and red head-abawl; man and woman donor, four Judges, 
priest, and white lion, and group of condemned souls and 
looking-glass ; all as in *Ch. oo2r. Upper half fom. At 
bottom, two men and three women donors, standing ; dress 
asin °Ch. 02103; and red ailk border. Inscription attached 
to all figs. in picture, 3” 6” (incomplete) x a’ 4”. 


Ch. 00226. L!lumlinated Pthi leaf, showing Buddha 
in centre seated on lotus under fowering trees ; both hands 
held up at breast, palms out. On his L., ander another 
(ree, stands Bodhisattva with hands in adoration, with monk 
again behind him ; al end three-legged stand carrying seven 
flaming jewels (?). These are small circular objects, 
surrounded by oval flames, blue, red, or green, and piled 
‘one upon another. On Duddha’s R. stands another monk 
under a tree, and bebind him a third kneeling on mat B.'s 
fiesh gilded; his red under-robe covered with gilt spots; 
hair black. Priests wear yellow robes barred with ted; thelr 
hair black and short. Good condition. 1’ 3” x 34". PL XCIV. 


Ch. 00297. Triangular tab of figured allk, prob. 
from valance Ch. 00278, where others of the same are found. 
Woven in satin (will, thick but supple. Pattern: six-petalled 
roseles aj” in diarm. set out in rows; the spacing in each 
tow alternating with the spacing in the rows above and 
below, and the rosettes in each Joined by six-leaved stems set 
diagonally and thus forming a lattice-work. Lozenges thus 
Produced are filled by pair of small trefoils springing from 
the rosettes on either side, and small lozenge-ahaped rosettes 
above and below. Ground dark blue; rosettes shaded pink 
with white outlines, the large having aleo dark blue centres 
containing an inner whorl of small petals in blue and white, 
and dark bine hean-shapes at the base of the outer petals; 
leaves and uefoils pale green ; all somewhat faded, H. 44”, 
base of triangle 117. Pl. CVE. 


Ch, oozs8. Misc. cuttings of silk brocade, woven 
with ground of well-marked (will with bright red warp and 
wet. Face of material formed chiefly by warp, which ts of 
fine stiffened yarn; back by soft weft, which ia broader and 
untwlsted, Frs. preserved show two varieties of inwoven 
circular ‘ spot‘, one made of three phoenixes of the cock- 
pheasant type whirling ina circle with heads to centre; the 
other of three pointed Jeaves arranged in the same way. 

Spots woven in twill with bright yellow silk, introduced 
only to form spot and cut short behind asin Ch. 0065. Twill 
of spot runs at right angies to that of fabric; arrangement 
of spots not recoverable, For other examples of this parcly 
Chinese type of pattern, see the list under Ch. 00179, and for 
other true bracades under Ch, 0065; also above, pp. go5 8q. 
Gr. length 9’. Pl. CVI. 


Ch. 00239. Fr. of aillk brocade, thick and soft; woven 
in twill with bright red warp and weft lite the preceding, and 
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om. with circular ‘spot’ of richer design. Part preserved 
shows outer edge of dark purple and pale pink widespread 
flowers, wilh yellow and green centres, alternating between 
dark green leaves, and growing on yellow tendril-like atems 
from centre of white and pink blossoms, As in Ch. 00228, 
variegated yuras, introduced only to form spot, run with warp 
of the fabric, and are cut off behind. Here, however, they 
are not inwoven with warp, but pass over the twill ground in 
loose threads, Jong or short as required to block out furms 
of leaves and flowers, and giving effect of satin-stitch 
embroidery. For other true brocades, cf. Ch. 0065. Colours 
very fresh. 3° x 1h" to 9", PL CVI 


Ch. ooago. Misc. cuttings of figured all; woven 
in thick firm satin twill as Cl. 009. Ground bright red. 
Paltern: a repeating octagonal spot, 84° x 9” in diam,, set out 
in rows horieontally apart ¢. 5°, vertically ¢, 2%. In spandrels 
between cach group of four octagons are smaller rosettes of 
similar character. The large ‘spots’ composed of intricate 
bird and Gower pattern, conventionalized almost beyond 
recognition and worked out in dark blue and white, relieved 
whith light blue, bright yellow, pink, and green; last appearing 
at ouler edges of design. 

The design, ahin to that of Ch. 00369, is of a type not 
otherwise represented in the Collection; for an explanation 
wee above, p. g10, where transformation, perlaps at the 
hands of Central-Asian. weavers, of an originally Chinese 
design is suggested. But all details have hardened almost 
into geometric design. 

Texture and method of weaving correspond nearly to 
those of Ch, oo9 group, and all forms are carried out with 
the rigid ‘stepped’ outlines characteristic of it; but these 
give the effect, with the now intricate patiern, of a carpet 
design much more than a textile, 

Good condition. Longest fr. ra”. Pls. CVI, CXII, and 
(reconstruction of design) PL CXVIIL 


Ch. 00991 a-b. Two fre. of silk, lemon yellow and 
pale buff, Woven in twill, running in opposite directions on 
ground and patiem. Warp (buff), a medium-fine slightly 
twisted yam. Weft (yellow), an untwisted broad yarn. 
Pattern: conventional scroll bearing bracts, buds, and leaves. 
Condition perfect, Each fr. 23° xa". PL CXxm. 


Ch. ooaga. Twenty-two fre. of silk damask, lemon- 
yellow and apricot. Woven in twill, running in same direction 
across ground and pattern. Wasp (lemon-yellow), a medium- 
fine twisted yarn, prob. sized. Weft (apricot), a broad yarn 
withoul twist, Pattern: a conventional floral scrol) with 
long narrow leaves. Condition perfect. Gr. M. 169° xy”. 
Pl. CxIT. 


Ch. ooagg. Eight fre. of silk damaak, lemon yellow 
and cream. Patter woven in large twill, and ground in 
fine twill running in same direction. Warp, a fine cream 
twisted yarn, prob. sized in all but one fr. which seems 
unsized. Weft (lemon yellow), rather fine untwisted yarn. 
Patiern large and massive, too fragmentary to reconstruct, 
bat containing leaves of decided ‘Persian’ type, rouhd at 


base, tapering, and sharply serrated. Condition perfect. 
Gr. M. 74? x1}. 

Ch oo2g4 a-d. Five frs. of silk damask, lemon 
yellow, points from valance sircamer. Pattem woven in 
large satin twill; ground in fine twill running in reverse 
direction. Warp (pale buff), fine untwisted yarn, prob. sized. 
Weft (lemon yellow), broad untwisted yarn. Pattern: highly 
conventionalized lotus and leaves, arranged as a large ‘ spot" 
pattern alternately elliptical and lozenge, set out diagonally. 
Condition good ; slighily faded and soiled. Each fr. 4@” x 
av. 


Ch. 00295. Elghteen fre. of silk damask, yellow- 
ochre, Ground fine plain weave, pattern large twill, Warp 
and weft the same colour, and of uniwisied yam; warp 
sized. Surface yolished owing to heavy calendering. 
Pattern composed of bold Jeaves and flowers, but too frag- 
mentary to reconstruct. A large sheath occurs with recurved 
lips, common in Turkish tile work, Condition perfect. 
Gr. length 19°. 


Ch. 00936. Ten frs. of allk damask, dark ycllow- 
ochre. Pattern woven in twill, wilh ground of much finer 
twill running in same direction. Weft predominates in 
pattern and warp in ground. Pattern seems to be a large 
floral one, but is too fragmentary to reconsiruct. Some 
pieces show calendering. Condition perfect. Gr. M. 4°x 
ay. 

Ch. 00237. Five fra. of silk satin, dark yellow-ochre. 
Woven as a double cloth of which the face is satin twill and 
the back plain; the yatn of the back being coarser than that 
of the face, and the two skilfully interwoven making a sirong 
and substantial fabric. Condition good, but surface rather 
worn, Gr. M. 4°x 3”. 


Ch. 00998. Five fre. of all damask, dull purple. 
Woven with ground in small twill, and paticrn coarser. 
Design: a spot, well separaicd, prob. an open double lozenge 
device with solid pear-shaped spoie within lozenges and in 
external angles. Very fragmentary, Warp and welt of 
equa) thickness and of untwisted yarn. Condition good, 
Gr. M. 6"x 2°. 

Ch. coagg. Fr. of cream-coloured silk damask, 
poor quality. Ground large, pattern fine twill, Design: 
a well:covered flora) scrolL Warp and weft yarns equally 
fine and untwisted. Condition good. 3°24", Pl. CXNI. 


Ch. oo240. Two pieces of allk damask, ark dull 
purple. Ground plain, pattern twill, close and well-woven, 
Design: bands of chevron (three lines in each) touching at 
points, Lozenges thus formed occupied, in alienate rows, 
by elliptical quatrefoil rosettes placed vertically and elliptical 
(hexagonal) rings placed horizontally. Cf Ch, 09342. b. 
Faded onc side bul otherwise well preserved. 1° 613” 
(selvedge to selvedge) xc. 4” and 6° x 34°. 

Ch. 00241. Three fra of silk damask, yellow. 
Weaving similar to Ch. 00233; pattern Qoral, fragmentary. 
Condition perfect. Gr. length 59°. Pl. CXXxI. 
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Ch, coaga. Fr. of dull purple silk damaek. Similar 
sin texture to Ch. 00238. Paticrn so far ae preserved shows 
a line of chevrons (?) with volutes at angles above. Condition 
good. 33°. 19". Pl CXXI. 


Ch. ooaqg. Fr. of silk damark, pale blue. Ground 
and pattern in reverse twills; ground welt, pattern warp. 
Design : elliptical spots about 4” in diam., placed in diagonal 
rows yy” apart. Condition good, 44° x ry’. PL CXXI. 


Ch. oosq4. Fr. of silk damask, orange-red. Ground 
plain; pattern loose twill, Design: a circular spot, ¢. 24° 
in diam., formed of four highly conventionalized flowers 
radiating from a common centre, and repeating al intervals of 
«. 4". Texwure thin and soft. Much perisbed and faded. 
6" x 1p". 

Ch. ooag5. Fr. of all damask, orange-red; two 
pleces joined. Closely resembles Ch, 00244, but p.tiern 
prob. slightly different and more widely spaced. Much 
perished and failed in paris, 107 14". 








Ch. 00946. Two frs. of silk damask (suspension 
loops of banners); thin, dull blue. Ground plain, pattern 
broken twill. Design: a circular floral spot, formed of 
four conventionalized flowers radiating from a common 
centre. Repeats in rows set out diagonally, and apart from 
each other (vertically) ¢. 4’. Cord of dull yellow silk sewn 
to one, Fair condition, Gr. fr, 8° x 24”. 


Ch. 00247. Fr. of all damask, thin, crimson. 
Ground fine twill, patlem more open twill. One edge slows 
selvedge. Pattern too fragmentary to reconstiucl, Condi- 
tion good, 3° 19". 


Ch, 00248. Two fra. of allk damask, bright pink, thin. 
Ground plain, patiern broken twill, Design: an elliptical 
four-petalled rosette and @ four-armed Goral spol, repeating 
in alternate tows set out diagonally. Good condition. Gr. 
M. 3473". 

Ch. ooag9. Two fre. of allk damask, thin, soft pink, 
faded ; one forming centre of head-piece of banner; other 
aquare; both retaining sewn to them frs. of printed silk 
gauze like Ch. 00306. Ground plain, pattern twill, Design: 
an elliptical spot, 3° x 2”, formed of three flattened rcseites, 
aix-petalled, centre one over'apping ouler two. See also in 
tabs of valance Ch. 00278. Head-piece base 11”, h. 5) 


Ch. coago. Fr. of allk damask. Warp, light buff, 
prob. sized; welt, dark yellow, broad untwisted. Ground 
yellow twill, pattern buff twill, running in different direction. 
Design floral, tov fragmentary to reconstruct. Condition 
good. rih”x 9". 

Ch, o0951 Two fra. of all damask, white, woven in 
heavy twill, Warp, fine and prob. sized; weft, a broad flat 
untwisted ynm, very lustrous and soft. Condition perfect. 
ayy” x1" and 34° x 4". 

Ch, 00252. Fr. of allk damask, white, in smaller 
twill, Warp and weft of equal size and quality, both unsized 
and untwisted. Condition perfect. 2}”x 4’. 
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Ch. ooasg. Three fre. of plain silk, white, sof, 
generally of good even texture. Warp and weft equal in all 
respects, Condition good. Gr. M. 10°x gh”. 

Ch. 00254. Four fre. of plain eilk, while, very like 
to Ch. 00253, but slightly sofier and more lustrous, Condi- 
tion good. Gr. M. 6% 90 13°. 

Ch. o02g5. Twelve fra. of plain ailk, bright yellow, 
One fr. shows part undyed, attesting that dycing followed 
weaving in this case. On undyed portion are traces of 
impression in red from stamp or seal All! fea. calendered 
more or less heavily. Condition perfect. Gr. Mic. 5” nq’. 


Ch, 00256. Nineteen fre. of plain slik, lemon 
yellow, fine. Warp and weft equal, Evidences of calender- 
ing. Condition perfect. Gr. M. 33° x a}’. 

Ch. 00257. Ten fre. of plain allk, pink Very dull 
silk, calendered on one side. Rather loose and uneven 
weaving. Condition good. Gr. M. 13” x a2”. 

Ch. 00258. Seven frs. of plain alll, reddish-pink ; 
like Ch. 00257. Condition goo, Gr. M. 10)” x gy”. 


Ch, 00259. Embroidered silk band of fine open-work 
silk gauze, sage-green; used as suspension loop for painting 
and much torn. Fabric is a true gauee, carried out in 
*twined’ weaving, which furthermore forms pairs of con- 
centric lozenges at regular intervals in open-work ground, 
Many other frs, of Uke make are found (sce Ch. 00937, etc.), 
and majority used for embroidery, though for this purpose 
it is still commoner to find the firmer variety of gauze, Ch. 
00332. 

Embroidery in Chinese style, worked solid in satln-stitch, 
and showing group of five plants, diminishing in size from 
centre. They have long pointed leaves, and tall feathery 
heads with blossoms in shaded orange and buff growing on 
each side ; Icaves in shaded Dlulsh, sage, and yellowish-grecn. 
Part alo of another group remaine, showing roselte-shaped 
flowers with blue centres, a's" 2%, PI. CX, 


Ch. oos6o. Hanging in ailk embroidery, showing 
life-size Sakyamuni Buddha on Grdhrakija, §. stands 
between a pair of disciples and Bodbisativas; upper end of 
picture filled by canopy and floating Apsaras, lower by 
groups of kneeling donors and central panel for inecr. ag in 
silk paintings. The ground is coarse nataral-coloured linen, 
faced with light buff sll, which has mostly worn off in Inter- 
spaces of figs, Design worked solid, in satin-stitch, through- 
out. Picture practically complete except for figs. of disciples 
who stand nearest §. and partly behind Bodhisativas, These 
figs. fell along line of folding when ee was pul away, 
and have been for the most part eaten away. 

Sahyamuni stands on lotus facing spectator, R. hand 
hanging sty by side with Gngers stretched downwards and 
palm to side, L. hand al breast holding ‘ear’ of mantle, 
which is closely wrapped round arm. R. shoulder and arm 
bare ; mantle folded closely about person, falling in point to 
mid-shin, beneath which appears light green under-robe 
teaching to anklea. Behind him circular balo in plain rings 
of variegated colours, and narrow oval vesica (also reaching 
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to ankles); later again outlined by border of rocks repre- 
senting the Volture Peak. 

‘The Bodhisatwvas (prob. Avalokitedvara and Mabisthima) 
stand turing 3 towards bim; that on L. (Buddha's R.) with 
hands in adoration; that on R. with both arms hanging but 
slightly advanced from elbows, R. hand 1umed palm out as 
in vara-mudra, L. with back of hand outwards and all 
fingere doubled up except firsi. Thele dress, ore, and 
coiffure are in ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva style as descr. in *Ch, Iv. 
oor4, but without stoles and trimly drawn ; their robes barely 
reach ankles. One has the //oka on his forehead, the other 
a dark blue mark in shape of narrow Iecaf. 

The disciples are shaven, haloed, and in monkish dress, 
thelr mantles barred with cross-stripca like Kgitigarbha’s in 
“Ch, i. 003, etc. Enough remains of faces to show that one 
(on Buddha'n R.) was plump and benign in aspect, while 
other was lined and frowning. They prob. represent 
Striputra and Maudgalyayana or Sariputra and Kildyapa. 
(For their possible connexion with (le Good and the Evil 
Genius attendants in later paintings of AvalokiteSvara, see 
*Ch. oo10a and Petrucci, Appendix £, il. x.) 

Canopy small and stiff example of type seen in *Ch. o02, 
etc, with jewelled chain and tassels; Apsaras have no wings, 
but Goat down with outspread arms, bore up by scrolled 
clouds and their billowing stoles as in Ch, xIvii. oot; lili. oon. 

Below Buddha's feet, on R. and L., small seated lion of 
conventional type, with one forepaw lifted. Donors kneel at 
bottom in rows on either side of panel intended for dedica- 
tory inscr. They consiat on R. of a monk and three men, 
with boy attendant standing behind ; and on L. of four women 
and small child, with young woman slanding at back (sec 
Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXXV). 

The men wear long belted light greenish-blue coats, and 
brown or indigo peaked and tailed caps; the women high- 
waisted akirts of brown, green, and blue, bodices with long 
close-fituing aleeves, and small shawl-like stoles. Their dress 
is absolutely plain ; they have no jewela, and their hair is done 
in small top-knot on bead without any oms, In colour, lye, 
and absence of om. dreas thus presents a marked contrast lo 
the elaborate dress of tenth-century donors in *Ch. o0102; 
Isiii, 009, etc. Cf, above, pp. 851, 896. 

The dedication has never been worked in; but of the 
arrow cartouches placed by each line of donors, the two 
foremost on the men's side have been filled in with Chin, 
chara. now illegible. 

Silks clean and glossy, and work executed with great care. 
Colouring consists chiefly of pale creamy buffs, greys, and 
browns, dull green and pale yellow, with some pink (much 
faded), indigo blue and a lighter speedwell blue, throwing 
into relief glowing red of §.’s mantle and deep golden yellow 
of bis shoulder, breast, and upper arm. His face, like the 
Bodhisativas' flesh, worked in light buff, and also R. hand and 
forearm. Latter, moreover, are executed in thin rows of 
chain-atitch, unlike rest of picture. No black is used, the 
hair of $. and Bodhisattvas being deep indigo, that of women 
donore dark brown ; the eyes dark brown, and outlines dark 
brown or indigo. 





Mixture of Chinese and Indian elements in style similar to 
that in the silk paintings ; but the Indian predominates owing 
to hieratic character of three chief figs., which show Chinese 
influence only in Bodhisattvas’ faces, Sikyamuni’s fig, 
appears in identical pose, dress, etc., in representations of 
statue shown by paintings Ch. 0059; xxii. 0023. avi, For 
origin of common model and probably early date of hanging, 
cf. above, pp. 851, 878, 895 eq. 8'x5'44°. Pl. CIV; 
Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXXV. 


Ch. 00278. Silk altar valance, composed of long 
band of silk fabric, to lower edge of whi js attached series 
of hanging tabs and streamers of other silks. This valance 
is incomplete, the best paris having prob. been removed for 
use elsewhere, When complete it evidently had short plain 
curtain of silk hanging also from band and making a back- 
ground for streamers as in Ch. 00279, It was then used to 
drape an altar, as often represented in Ch. silk and paper 
paintings. For valance of exacily same make, clearly 
reproduced, see paper painting Ch, ooyoo. ¢, and of silk 
paintings especially Ch. 00167 (PI. LXI); Iviii. cons. 

The tabs are triangular and made of single piece of 
figured silk, damask, or embroidery, lined with plain silk, and 
measuring 5" in depihxg” to 10” at line of attachment to 
band. Those preserved show no scheme of arrangement, 
but consist mainly of figured silk identical with Ch, 00227, 
damask like Ch. 00249, or printed gauze of the same paltern 
as Ch. 00306. Others are of pink silk gauze, showing fra. 
of flower and bird embroidery in dark blue, green, and pink, 
The streamers are composite, made of five or six small 
squares of plain or figured silk, folded and laid upon each 
other 60 as to (crm series of overlapping points. There were 
orig. more, but all ends incomplete. All streamers remaining 
are of uniform pattem, the silks in order downwards being 
white, light green, salmon-pink, dark green (printed) with 
quatrefoi} rosettes in pink, and light blue damask with an 
occasional spot as Ch. co343. They are lined with plain silk of 
dull pink. Great majority of both tabs and streamers, however, 
are gone, and those remaining are much elained and faded. 

Chief interest of valance lies in*band, which is made of 
pieces of a large-patterned silk, woven in came loose salin 
twill as Ch. 0076, with design in Turkey red, faded to 
orange, on a white ground. (The stuil, however, is rever- 
sible, and as the surface is much worn it has been reproduced 
in Plates from reverse.) Pattern consists of repeating 
elliptical ‘ spot’, 2’ 1 x 1° 114°, composed of central quatre- 
foil flower, surrounded by floral wreath of alternate palmetie- 
shaped bunches of leaves and wide-open mallow (7) flowers, 
and an outer band of more complex open flowers of like kind 
with galloping deer. 

The later face each other in palrs across flower masses 
Placed at top and botiom of ellipse, rearing up from those at 
sides, on which their bind legs sland. They are drawn in 
naturalistic style with striking vigour and sense of move- 
ment ; and have antlered heads, goat-like beards, and bodies 
spotted with quatrefoils, Spandrels between these ellipses 
filled by lozenge-shaped ‘ spots ’ of entwined bands exactly 






Sec. fi] 


like those of Ch. 0086 (Pl. CXVII), The band was orig. 
lined with plain silk, pink and green, of which fr. only 
remain, but which prob, was continued to form short curtain 
below. 

The vigorous movement of the deer is characteristically 
Chinese ; in this, as well as in quatrefoils upon their bodies, 
they recall the galloping deer of an important brocade in the 
Shésdin, and similar but winged deer on a painted cloth in 
the same collection (see SAssdin Catalogue, ii. Pls. 98 and 
125). The qnatrefoils recall ornamental rosettes on shoulder 
and haunch of ‘Sassanian' beasts. For relation of design 
to others suggesting ‘Sassanian' influence, see above, p. 906 ; 
also Ch, oozg1, 00304. a-b. Length ¢. 26’, depth 1° 7”, 
Pls, CIX and (reconstruction of deer design) CXIX. 





Ch. 00279. Silk altar valance, like preceding but 
apparenily complete, with silk curtain behind streamers 
preserved. 

Main length of band made of dark crimson plain silk, 
with short sections at ends of plain white and dark greenish- 
Dlue silk, At L, end also section of fine dull pink damask 
woven with lines of quatrefoil and lozenge-shaped rosettes in 
(will, Suspension loops of figured silks are sewn along top; 
band lined with grey or green silk, to which is sewn curtain 
referred to above. This is also made of sections of various 
coloured silks, 10” to 12” wide, and comprising from L. to 
R.: Gne gamboge damask, woven in lozenge lattice-work 
with spots in middle of lozenges, ground plain, pattern twill, 
much worm ; plaio white, yellow-ochre, lemon. pale sea-green, 
and maize silk; gamboge damask (repeated); plain leaf- 
@rcen and cage-green silk. The white, maize, and sage-green 
silks very fine; others of coarser and less regular weave. 

No definite scheme of shape or colour followed in arrange- 
ment of tabs and streamers, bul a rich effect produced by 
contrast of varied hues of plain silks and of gay-coloured fs. 
of figured silks and ernbroider Tabs are set into band in 
close row, sometimes overlapping three deep, and forming 
a continuous series of points, The streamers, set at close 
but irregular intervals behind them, are sometimes made of 
single strips of silk or embroidery (either doubled on’ them- 
selves or lined with contrasting silk, a3 are also the tabs); 
sometimes of contrasting silks or gauzes joined lengthways. 
There are only three of the compoaslie streamers with over- 
Japping points found in Ch, 00278. Some streamers are 
knotted, and many of thera and of the tabs finished off by 
tassels of roughly cot strips of figured silks or by scraps of 
silk drawn up into a tiny bag. The latter were prob. make- 
weights, a3 they contain only rolled-up ends of same silk. 
Three or four are finished off in more suriking fashion by 
small human figs. ingeniously made up of silk stuffed with 
hair or wool. The silk sewn up starfish-wise, and a strip 
of different silk added as girdle, pulling the fig. into shape, 
The head is made separately and sewn on, with tuft of 
frayed silk for hair, and the features in one case aketched 
with scarlet thread. (For poasible significance of figs., see 
above, p. goo, note 15.) 

The fabrics found amongst tabs and streamers comprise: 
(1) Plam sitks; chocolate, lavender, crimson, plum-colour, 

wm 
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yellow-green, bog-green, white, greenish bine, and a deep 
royal blue effectively placed upon the maize; these all of 
varying degrees of regularity and fineness of weave. 

(2) Damasks: light green loosely waven, with open 
lozenge pattern in twill on plain ground; white, of same 
weave, pattern lozenge lattice-work with spot in middle of 
lozenge; dark purple with large pattern of scrolls and 
bracts woven in pronounced twill on close plain-woven 
ground; plum-coloured loosely woven, with a paliern of 
open lozenge diaper and spot; plum-coloured glazed, 
woven in small diaper of concentric lozenges as Ch. 00933 3 
fine slate-blue with pattern of rows of hexagonal rosetles 
separated by lines of chevron bearing tefoile on points; 
lemon-yellow much perished, with pattern apparenily of 
small rosette ; and dark blue with lozenge (?) pattern. 

(3) Figured sriks: frs. of datk blue with buff spoils, same 
as Ch. 00432; and another with scarlet ground and natural- 
istic ower and butterfly design in dark and light blue, and 
green, outlined in white. Only part of design preserved, re- 
sembling floral silk of banner-top Ch. i corr, and woven 
wilh broad untwiated weft on fine warp as Ch. 0076. 

(4) Printed sitks: several pleces printed with pinkish-red 
background and pattern of grcen intersecting écrolls, 

(5) Gawses: numerous pieces of black, crimson, plum- 
coloured, and light green woven in lozenge disper or in 
twined weaving akin to Ch. 00332, but giving more ribbed 
effect. These have all been cut from large embroideries of 
Chinese design, worked in satin-stitch, The black shows 
clawa of large bicd in black and white, head and crest (?) of 
same, leaves, stems, and tendrils in shades of greenish blue, 
leaf-green, yellow, and salmon-pink; the crimson, paris of 
large naturalistic Dowers in brilliant blues, green, white, and 
mauve; the purple, small lotus and parrot (?) design in 
shaded reds, blue, and grcen, the whole outlined with couched 
thread which must orig. have been covered with gold or silver 
leaf; very fine work. 

Valance as a whole well preserved, though faded. Length 
g’ 4", depth i’ 5%, PL cx. 

Ch. ooa8o. Part of ellk altar valance like Ch. 
00278. Band made of green figured silk identical with 
Ch, 00295, much frayed, backed with soft thick silk of dull 
purple and plain brown silk. Continuous line of tabs pre- 
served, and three complete streamers, besides topmast pieces 
of others allernating with tabs and detached remains both of 
band and streamers, much decayed. One streamer made of 
plain strip of same silk as band; others are composite, of 
ten pointed frs., comprising plain silks in white, lemon, and 
green; open-work embroidery fabric in black and purple; 
and fine damasks in indigo, pale blue, brilliant orange and 
pink. The pale blue woven with minute lozenge spot (as 
Ch. 00340); the indigo with elongated floral spot (as Ch. 
00345); Uhe orange and pink with repeating flower designs 
not completely recoverable. 

The triangular (abs are of two varieties of figured silk: 
one same as Ch, 00181, the other of like weave, but showing 
a larger and more simple floral spot in terra-cotta red, 
yellow, and brown on creamy ground, One tab is a fr, of 
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coarse embroidery on botile-green silk gauze, showing narrow 
leaves and flowers in dark green, salmon-red, buff, and light 
green, and bird's wing to R. in brown and faded pink. 
Length 4° 4”, depth 1° 7”. 


Ch. oo281. Remains of embroldered silk hang- 
ing (2), of dark greenish-blue silk gauze backed with fine 
indigo plain silk. Very bad condition. Complete design 
now irrecoverable, but was an all-over pattern of birds, 
butterflies, and flowers on a@ small scale, in naturalistic 
Chinese style. It is worked through both gauze and silk in 
satin-stiteh like that of Ch, oo119; chiefly in buffs, yellows, 
and terracotta, with green and white. Gauze of open 
lozenge weave, sewn to backing in strips ¢. 3° wide al top 
and widening to ¢. 6”; but direction of gores reversed in R. 
and L, parts of hanging, so that whole preserves roughly 
Tectang. shape. 4’ 10" 3°4”. 


Ch. ooag1. Silk banner made in four sections with 
bamboo stiffeners at junctions. First section composed of 
two pieces of printed silk, the design on which can be 
completed from another piece of same in Ch. oo292. It is 
derived from a Sassanian type and shows within circular 
border a pair of deer facing each other on either side of 
@ stylized tree, with cloud scroll below. Deer standing 
with one fore-leg lifted and muzzle raised; they have short 
necks, thick bodies spotted with pear-shaped spols, and 
homs sweeping back in long curve. Borders of circles 
studded with elliptical discs lying on their flattened sides, and 
having quatrefoil centres ; similar quatrefoils lic between legs 
of deer. 

The circles measured about 1‘ ro” in diam. when complete, 
and are repeated in rows, touching at their four cardinal 
points, where their circumferences are broken by sq. orn. 
uniting the two borders. Spandrels between circles filled by 
lozenge-shaped masses of semi-natural flowers and foliage, 
obviously resembling those of Ch, 00304 but preserved only 
in mall part. Design printed in dark blue on (faded) pink 
ground ; all contours white, and markings on deer white and 
yellow except for pear-shaped spots, which are white with 
pink cenures, Spandrel oms. as far as preserved, while, 
yellow, and blue. Blocks well cut, 

Regarding the design which shows transformation of a Sas- 
sanian model through Chinese workmanship. cf. above, p. 910. 
For altitude and figs. of deer, cf. figured silk reproduced in 
Shisdin Catalogue, ii, Pl. 99; also Pl. 113. 

The other sections of banner, triangular top and side and 
bottom streamers, are of various lones of faded buff or saffron 
plain silk. Length with streamers 8°64", width 104’. 
PL. CXIn, (reconstruction of design) Pl. CXVE, a. 


Ch. ooggs. Triangular head-piece from banner of 
Printed sili, doubled, of same pattern as Ch. 00291; q. v. 
for descr. of design. This piece shows tree between deer, 
6q. om. uniting borders of two circles, and point of spandrel 
orn, Less faded than Ch. coagi. Border is of plain 
saffron-coloured silk, side-streamers respectively of dark 
blue and sage-green silk. H. 8”, base of uriangle 1° 2”. 


Ch, 00293.8. Square of aflk damask, salmon-pink, 
edges fringed ; has been folded diagonally and made up with 
berder, prob. into banner-lop. Surface exposed faded to 
pale yellow and much worn, Part of design remaining 
shows fine peacock in profile to R., and on R. edge part of 
interlacing band pattern resembling Ch. 0086. Ground 
plain; pattern large twill, rt$"x 11°. (Design) Pl. CXVIIL. 


Ch. ooagg. b. Silk damask border of preceding. 
Warp, fine grey yarn, slightly stiffened ; weft, broad untwisted 
dark blue yarn. Large pattern (section of which only ig 
preserved) shows crested heads, and part of wings and tails of 
two confronting peacocks. These probably repeat, forming 
a variant of the Sassanian type of pattern. Ground plain; 
pattern twill. Poor condition. 2’ 7” x 34". 


Ch. 00294. Triangular head-piece of silk damank 
from banner, saffron-coloured, well woven, with both ground 
and pattern in fine twill, but running in reverse directions, 
Bordered with plain silk of pale yellow and retaining ragged 
frs. of body and side-streamers of dull fawn. Hasis of 
damask design is obviously chevron bands enclosing rosettes, 
a simple form of which is seen in Ch. 00342. b (PI, CXXI). 
But here the rows of roseltea widely separated, and chevron 
band transformed into band of conventional floralormn. t'9” 
(width) x 11" (height). (Design) Pl. Cxxt. 


Ch, o0295. Two stripa of figured allk (suspension 
loop and streamer from valance Ch. 002807). Loose satin 
weave as Ch. 0076, but considerably finer texiure. Surface 
faded and worn. Ground dark green, pattern pale and 
bright pink ; also dark brown not appearing on surface in 
these frs. Larger fr. shows series of palmette-shaped semi- 
natural floral motife; smaller fr. edge of larger motif of same 
character. Both too small for reconsuuction of design. 
u ah’ x ah’ and 7° x 13". Pl. cx. 


Ch. 00296. Suspension loop of figured allk, badly 
worn and faded. Very loose salin weave as in Ch. 0076. 
Weft of decp and pale blue, light green, tomato red, while, and 
pale yellow, but design indistinguishable except for large 
red-and-blue-petalled Bower. 83” 2” (unpicked). Pl. CXII. 


Ch. 00297. Suspension loop of figured silk, taken 
from banner Ch. lv. 006; fairly preserved. Fine double 
cloth, closely woven in a small diaper of concentric lozenges. 
The colour pattern, which ignores that of weave, is a sq. 
trellis-work of gamboge lines, 4” wide and 4” apart; Geld of 
squares thus enclosed terra-cotta ; small squares af crossings 
of trellis, dull brown om. with a rosette in white spots, 
Selvedge one side. 7” 14° (unpicked). Pl. CXI. 


Ch ooag8. Fr. of silk braid, plaited with thick soh 
yar in zigzag lines of white, light green, and deep yellow. 
Firm and elastic. For braids of same character as ties of 
manuscripi-roll covers, see Shdsdin Catalogue, iii. Pl. 166. 
84° xg. Pl. cxIL 


Ch. coagg. Fr. of silk braid, plaited in a vandyke 
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Pattern with white, scarlet, and dark blae yarn; cf. the 
preceding. 3°". PL CXII. 


Ch. oogoo. Strip of silk tapestry, full orig. width, 
fine, hand-made, like Ch. oo58. Pattern: an elongated 
elliptical spot occopying full width of strip and repeating 
vertically al intervals of 1”. Between appear pairs of half- 
spots, touching horizontally, and with their long diagonals 
\ying along edges of strip. Spots composed of conventional 
scroll and Jeaf forms, worked in white, yellow, green, dark. 
brown, and buff on soft blue ground. Colours faded. Strip 
has been used for suspension loop and worn through. For 
other tapestry strips of like character, see Ch. 00166, 00301, 
and manuscript-roll cover Ch. x oot. 73°x §%. Pl. CxIt. 





Ch. oogon Two fre. of allk tapestry, like the 
preceding in make and pattern, but coarser. Ground salmon- 
pink; spots dark brown, while, greenish yellow, and true 
green, or dask brown, white, pale and ropa! blue. Each 
ay’. PL cxn. 


Ch. oogos. Strip of figured silk, frayed. Loose 
ealin weave as Ch, 0076. Paitern too fragmentary to recon- 
atruct; in pale green, dull brown, while, and blue on scarlet 
ground, Coloure brilliant. 84°» 3’. Pl. CXIL 


Ch. o0gog. Silk banner with Chin. inscr.; complete 
except for side streamers, and made throughout of indigo 
blue silk. In place of bottom sireamers it has undivided 
length of silk, to which weighting-board is attached in usual 
fashion. Condition good, 

Subject: Bodhisattva of the Sun ; inscr. reading Jih yao p'u 
sa, Stands facing spectator on lotus rising from water 
of tank, with decorated railing in background. Hands 
logether at breast support disc containing Sun-bird, a two- 
legged cock outlined in red. Dress consists of long skirt 
held by draped girdle at hips, and gathered short of ankles in 
voluminous light folds, and of band of drapery across breast. 
There ia no atole, but to sireamers of drapery fy from head- 
dress to elbows. Hair drawn up from forehead and done in 
very high top-knot almost covered by elaborate tiara om. with 
flowers and large trilobate jewel in front. Elaborate armies 
are also worn, besides usual necklace, bangles, and earrings. 
Face large oval with half-closed level eyes, Behind head 
circular halo with flame border, and above an elaborate 
draped valance. 

Fig. is drawn throughout in white outline only, and not 
painted except for the touching-up of jewels and flowers 
in yellow, floral spot patterns in yellow on robe and breast 
dmperies, outlining of cock in red, and solid painting of tips 
in same. Inscr. appears on cartouche to R. of head. 

The lower part, replacing aircamers, shows a repeating 
diamond spot paitern also outlined and probably stencilled 
in white. The spots are c. 94” from lip to tip, and are com- 
posed of pairs of naturalistic geese (also birds of Sun) facing 
each other and surrounded by foliage. For a closely resern- 
bling pattern, cf. Fenollosa, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
Art, i. p. 119, on a fabric of Shdsdin Collection. Head-piece 
has also lotus flower and leaf design in white ; weighting- 





board painted with conventional rosettes in green and black 
on red. 

Whole design of banner is repeated on back, but not 
lraced through as in the case of gauze paintings, eo that 
position ef parts is not reversed: e.g. the cock looks to L. 
‘on each side, and inscr. space is on R. edge. Workmanship 
rapid and by a well-practised hand. 

Length of whole 7’, width 94°. (‘Goose design’ of lower 
pan) PL cxin. 


Ch. 00304. a-b. Two head-pieces of printed allk 
from banners, edged with fine lozenge-diapered sage-green 
silk, and retaining part of faded brown side streamers and onc 
set of sage-green ailk bottom sureamers, Printed with large 
repeating degign derived from a Sassanian type, reconatrocted 
in Pl, CXIV, and consisting of circular medallions, about 1‘ 9” 
in diam. when complele, set out in rows on indigo ground ; 
spandrels between them filled by Jozenge-shaped masses of 
Bowers and feathery leaves. 

The sides of these lozenges are hollow and their points all 
‘but meet, a0 that they practically enclose the ciecles. Middle 
of circle ls occupied by complex four-petalled flower, trilobate 
petals, and field by four pairs of confronting geese standing 
‘on open flowers, each pair separated from the next bya green 
floral motif. Borders of circle om., inner with quatrefoils, 
outer with elliptical discs which have fattened rosette for 
centre and a bead border. Ground of circle white; of span- 
dre} om. white and yellow; other colours used are indigo, 
purple, yreen, and red, discoloured in places. a retains 
suspension loop of red ailk and strainer, 

Mixture of Sessanian and Chinese elements obvious in 
design (see above, p. 9t1). Chinese style clearly marked in 
semi-natural treatment of lozenge-shaped floral spot and 
of central Aower, and especially in the geese, which are quite 
naturalistic. The rigid definition of circles, however, pre- 
serves stiffness of design a8 a whole, and thie is emphasized by 
formal treatment of disca on border. H. (a) 74°, (5) 89"; 
bases (a) 9” 1h", (4) 1° 3h". Pl. CX and (reconstruction of 
design) Cxrv, 


Ch. 00305. Two fra. of printed ailk, plain weave. 
Pattern: a diaper of red, green, and blue four-petailed 
rosettes, the red forming every second row, while the inter- 
mediate rows are formed of green and blue rosette (with red 
centre) recurring alternately. Red rosettes placed straight, 
green and blue diagonally (in St. Andrew's cross fashion). 
Interatices filled with elongated dark brown hexagons, placed 
sideways or on end in alternate rows. Crutlines of hexagons, 
dark dive; of roseltes, white or natural colour. Somewhal 
discoloured. 1x 3$° and 6’ eq, Pl. CXIII. 


Ch. 00306. Three fre. of fine all gauze, woven in 
small lozenge diaper, and prinied with maroon background 
and scattered bunches (fragmentary) of large crimeon and 
blue flowers, outlined white, and dark green leaves, outlined 
yellow. Outlines strengthened in places with Jines of eilver- 
grey paint or paste. Background between floral pattern 
covered with further design in same paint, consisting of small 
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hexagonal diaper containing circular many-petailed rosettes, 
with Irace at edge of larger pouiern. Gr. fr. 10}°% 7’. 
PI. CxItL 


Ch. 00907. Part of silk banner. Head-piece of faded 
red silk, bordered with spotted snoff-coloured silk damask 
like Ch. 00358, 00371. Body of soft thin printed silk, woven 
in small lozenge latlice-work like Ch. 00306. Printed pettern 
also lozenge lattice-work, on large scale; the diagonals formed 
of series of curling green leal-scrolls with pink flowers filling 
hollows, and pink rosettes al points of junction with other 
scrolls. Lozenges formed by these scrolls filled with tozenge- 
shaped masses of similar pink flowers and green leaves. 
Ground, soft dark blue. 7}"x 1° 8. Ph. Cx111. 


Ch. 00908. Fr. of printed ailk, plain weave. Com- 
plete patiern not recoverable, but contained alternating large 
and emall hexagonal flowers, and naturalistic leaves radiating, 
round former. Printed with indigo ground and buff pattern ; 
ootlines natura! colour of silk, Centres of large flowers and 
body of some leaves, indigo. 8°x 24%. Pl. CXIL 


Ch oogog. a—b. Frs. of printed ailk, solt, plain weave. 
Pattern: repeating lozenge-shaped floral spot, printed in soft 
blue and pink with pale yellow ground. Outlines and veining 
of spot nataral white of silk, Faded. (c) 93’= 5", from body 
of banner; (6) forming border of banner head-piece with white 
silk centre, h. 10", base 1°67; also detached fre. 1$" sq. 
Pl. cx. 


Ch. 00930. Strip of printed alll, Soose plain weave. 
Pattern: repealing lozenge-shaped floral spot, printed with 
light green quatrefoil centre and pink-centred petals on 
natural white of silk Ground printed carmine. Coloure 
fresh.’ a4’ 14%. PL CX. 


Ch, oogn. Strip from edge of finely woven grasa 
mat; suing warp, double weft, remains of purple silk bind- 
ing onedge. Silk a very fine damask with plain ground and 
smnall scattered hexagonal rosettes in twill, Mat firmly snd 
evenly woven, Gr. M, 3° 34" 23’. PI. XLIX. 


Ch, oogr. Seven fra, of silk ganze, dark pinkish 
purple or plum colour, Plain open-work ground. Pattern: 
geometrical lattice-work on basis of lozenge, but with loenges 
converted into octagons by blocks of five short parallel lines 
which thicken crossings of diagonals. Within octagons so 
es ase smaller ociagons in oatline. Gr. M. 39% x14". 

CKX, 


Ch. oogig. Five frs. of silk gauze, dark purple, with 
ground of plain open weave. Pattern (incomplete) contains 
chevron band between pearl borders with double line on 
inner side. Bands orn. with series of alternate Svastikas and 
equal-armed crosses, the latter having their angles filled in 
‘with cluster of four small squares. The chevron bande prob. 
repeated, touching al their angles and forming lozenge diaper 
se in Ch. 00240; for several of frs. show part of rosetle 
Gilling angie of chevron. Gr. M. 34°. (Design) Pl. Cxx. 


Ch, 00314. Three fre. of plain silk, dark pinkish 
purple, soft. Signs of calendering, Gr. M. 44m 19". 


Ch. oogts. Misc. fre. of plain silk, dull pinkish 
Purple, thick and soft, rather loosely woven and showing 
calendering in places. Gr. length 13”. 


Ch, oog18. Triangular fr. of plain ail from banner- 
top. Faded pink; thin, fine texture. Condition good 
10° x 44". 

Ch. o0g19, Banner streamer and fr. of another of 
plain thin silk, of pale pinkish sienna. Ends Gniahed in 
point, with tiny tassels, Condition good. 3° 9" and 5)” 
wag”. 

Ch, 00320. Fr. of ribbed silk, rich pinkiah red. Warp 
arranged with two fine yarns between two thick; welt fine and 
equal. Well preserved, 103" x 14°, 


Ch. oogai. Four fra. of plain allk, pinkish grey, thin, 
finely woven, portions of borders from tiangolar tops of 
small banners. Very ragged. Some retain pointed ends 
with small tassels of blue silk, and one the hanging loop of 
yellow silk. On this one is Chin. char. in ink, Faded and 
tom. Side of triangles ¢. 12". 


Ch. oogaa. Two fra of silk, finely ribbed, crimson, 
much discoloured. 74° xc” and 497% 3°. 

Ch. oogag. Six fre. of plain all, dark dull purple, 
very finely woven. Highly glazed on one side. Condition 
perfect. Gr. M. 5° x 2”. 


Ch. 00g24. a-b. Two fra. of filmsy silk gauee, 
indigo and sage-green, in variety of iwined weave akin 
to Ch. cozgg, etc. Green fr. shows very roughly formed 
rosettes at regular intervals and js from banner streamer. 
(a) 5° x38"; (0) 10% x2", 

Ch. oogas. Eleven fre. of plaln silk, grass-green, 
rather coarsely woven with uneven yarn, Soft, lustrous, and 
well preserved. Average 19” 13". 

Ch. ooga6. Seven fra. of plain sill, chrome yellow, 
of similar teatare to Ch, 00335, bul less lustrous. Signs 
ofcalendering. Generally well preserved. Gr. M. 54° x 24°. 


Ch. 00352. Misc. fe. of allk gauze, dark plun- 
coloured, soft and thick, showing very complicated form 
of twined weaving. Numerous specimens woven io slighly 
varying styles occur amongst Ch. fabrics, mostly in (rx 
of etmbroideries, the combined sofmess, firmness, and open- 
ness of fabric making it very suitable for this purpose, 
especially whea backed with thin plain silk of a like colour. 
Larger fre. of Ch. 0033 in this way lined with soft plain 
purple silk ; one of two show at edges four-clawed paws and 
back of embroidered dragon (?), prob. whirling in ciscle as in 
Ch. 00179. Dragon worked in satin-slitch in pale buff or 
white silk with ted band along back; outlines gold paper 
couched with red thread. Very fragmentary. Gr. M. 74°." 


Ch, 00ggg. Three fre. of closely woven fabric, 
prob. linen, dark yellow-brown. Pailern fancy twill, woven 
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in diaper of concentric lozenges developing into a key pattern 
and herring-bone arrangement. One side glazed. Well 
preserved. For similar patterns see Ch. 00430, 00499, 
oosoo. Gr. M. 74" x 2§". 


Ch. 00936. Three frs. of silk gauze, dark purple, 
ground woven plain as in Ch, 00312. Pattern: a lozenge 
lattice-work, diagonals formed of a series of rather widely 
scattered Svastikas and small squares, with a kind of octagon 
at crossings. Within spaces thus formed are lozenges with 
cross or quatrefoil in middle and border subdivided into 
equares, Design a variant of Ch. 00346, 7.» Gr. M. 
a1, (Design) Pl. cxx. 

Ch. 00937. Section of silk gauze from banner. 
Strainer wound with yarn and remains of adjoining sections 
of blue and yellow silk at ends. Gauze tawny brown, sized, 
woven in a variety of lozenge lattice-work enclosing smaller 
lozenges, on open ground. See Ch. co259. 83” 6)". 
(Design) Pl. xx, 

Ch. 00938. Fr. of alk damask, faded brown. Pattem 
shows interlacing elliptical rings, each overlapped by six 
surrounding rings so as to leave hexagonal central space. 
In this a lozenge-shaped spot. Ground plain, pattern twill. 
10" x 94%. (Design) Pl. CXXL 

Ch, ooggg. Silk banner, complete except for weight- 
ing-board and one streamer, Body made of one piece 
of old-gold silk damask (discoloured) of same pattern as 
Ch. @086 and in good condition; triangular top of dull 
brown silk damask, frayed, pattern irrecoverable ; border of 
plain light red silk (discoloured), and suspension loop of 
pink and white printed silk. Streamers of fine dark blue 
silk damask ; side streamer shows row of spots composed of 
pair of long-winged birds clinging 10 either side of leafy 
spray, which branches over their heads, Bottom streamers 
show somewhat similar Aoral spot. Ground close plain 
weave; pattern twill; cf. Ch. 00345. Length of whole 
4°9°, width 7°, (Design of blue damask) PL CXX1. 

Ch. oog40. Banner streamer of silk damask, finc, 
yellow-brown, woven with small spot of concentric lozenge, 
1 9"x2", (Design of damask) PL Cxx1. 

Ch. 00341. Two banner streamers of silk damask, 
thin, snuff-coloured, woven with small quatrefoil spot. 2° 1” 
xa’. (Design of damask) Pl. CXX1. 

Ch. oog4a. Sil banner, complete; body made in 
three sections of plain silk, upper blue (.wo varieties), middie 
white, lower dark red; strainers at junctions of sections lost ; 
botiom streamers blue ; wooden weighting-board painted on 
each tide with row of enclosed palmeties in red and black. 
Triangular head-piece of open silk gauze painted on each side 
with lotus and leaves, outlined red, with brown and white 
petals on light red ground. Border of light red plain silk with 
Chin, char. on each side; suspension loop of cream silk 
gauze. Side streamers of thin blue silk damask of different 
patterns; (a) large concentric-lozenge diaper, loose weave ; 
(8) bands of chevrons (three lines in each) meeting at pointe, 
with elongated quatrefoil rosette in lozenges thus formed. 








Ground fine plain weave paitern twill. Glazed one side. 
Length of whole 4’ 24", width 6°. (Design of damasks) 
PL CXXI. 


Ch. ooggg. Banner streamer of silk damask, fine, 
dark blue, generally resembling streamers of Ch. 00339. 
Elliptical spot formed of two flowers in profile between 
leaves. 2’ gh” x 23". (Design of damask) Pl. CXXI. 


Ch. 00344. Tab of silk gauze from valance streamer. 
Woven in small lozenge diaper, open-work ground. Bright 
lerra-colla. Length 39”. (Design) Pl. Cxx. 


Ch. 00945. a-b. Two fre. of allk damask, fine, dark 
blue. Pattern: roughly elliptical spots formed of groups 
of four open lozenges filled and surrounded by lozenge- 
shaped leaves, and occurring in rows 4” apart, Spow in 
each row c, 14° apart In alternate rows spots are of 
same character, but based on two lozenges only, Ground 
close plain weave; pauiern twill Both c. 1° 77a reg’. 
(Design) Pl. cxx1, 


Ch. 00946. Fr. of silk gauze, dark purple, ground 
plain-woven like Ch. 00312. etc. Pattern: a large lattice- 
work formed of lines of Svastikas, with circular rosette in 
lozenges thus formed. At crossings of diagonals Svastikas 
interrupted by equal-armed crosses with angles filled in 
as in Ch. 00313. Gr. M. 8". (Design) PI. Cxx. 


Ch. 00947. Three fre. of alk embroldery, on strong 
black silk fabric exceedingly closely woven in diaper of con- 
centric lozenges. Surface glazed. Apparently cut from band, 
13" wide, for which embroidery was designed, It consists of 
uiangular trilobate leaves, placed alternately along upper and 
lower edge and pointing inwards towards each other, Leaves 
worked solid in satin-stitch like that of Ch. oortg; on one 
edge in shaded red, rose-pink, and pale pink ; on other 
alternately in shaded blue and shaded green, darker shade 
always in centre. All leaves outlined with gold or silver leaf 
(silver now black), and couched, gold with red, silver with 
white, thread ‘Thoroughly Chinese style. Colours very 
fresh, and fabric in good condition. Gr.M. 7”. PI.cx. 


Ch. 00348. Fra. of silk embroidery, on black silk 
gauze backed with olive-green silk. Tom remnant shows 
only stray leaves and blossoms in naturalistic Chinese style, 
worked solid like preceding in shaded greens, tomato red, 
yellow and purple, white, royal and pale blue. Carefal 
work, Gr. M. 33’. PLCXx. 


Ch.oogso. Large silk painting representing Buddhist 
Paradise and scenes outside, of type not elsewhere found in 
Collection ; cf. above, pp. 8g¢ 6q. Mach broken at bottom, 
and (o some extent at lop, but otherwise in fair condition and 
retaining orig. fawn silk border. 

Its most conspicuous feature, as compared with Paradise 
pictures descr. under °Ch. 051, etc., is the absence of 
@ central predominant fig., of side-scenes, and of rigid 
symmetry and centralization. Enact subject uncertain, but 
chief scenes are as follows : 
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(i) Fnside the Paradise. This occupies upper third of 
picture and takes place behind a high wall with battlemented 
lop which runs across it from aide to side. Two or three 
inches from each edge the wall tums and comes forward, and 
at corners within wall are watch-towers or pavilions; while 
in middle of main line of wall is a strong gate-tower of green 
liles, with double doorway and chamber above, as in Ch. lv. 
©o16,ctc. Wall itself painted also in same way in horizontal 
etripes of yellow and red. 

Inside appears (in middle, above) a small Buddha, seated, 
with attendant Bodhisativas on mat or plalform behind an 
altar, Buddha seated cross-legged, with R. hand at breast, 
thumb and third finger joined, and L. hand in lap. In front 
five men, in Chinese jackets and skirts, and with three-lobed 
crowns or lotus flowers on their heads, kneel offering flaming 
jewels on draped and tasselled cushions (or small canopies 
with jewelled tops?). In R. and L. comers are similar 
groups of sealed Buddhas with attendant Dodhisattvas ; the 
Buddha in L. corner having R. hand in w/arka-mudrd, L. in 
bkimisparéa-mudrad ; the Buddha in R. having R. hand at 
breast, open (in abhaya-mudra?), L. in lap, and three begging- 
bowls on altar. The altars of other two emply. 

There is no lake ; red-flowering plants scattered on back- 
ground denote grassy ground. By each of pavilions above 
referred to, at turns of wall, slands, moreover, a man in 
Chinese dress holding out his R. hand, from which rises 
a cloud. ‘The object supported on cloud is, on R., com- 
pletely effaced, though a kneeling Bodhisattva remains 
sweeping towards it on cloud with hands in adoration, On 
L. the cloud supports a symbol of Universe—Mount Meru 
with Chinese houses on top representing the world of man, 
and discs of Sun and Moon on either side. To R.of Mount 
Meru an object of uncertain significance; but apparently 
Tepreeenting wall or parapet running with recessed angles 
from L. to R., and containing within a series of round- 
ended objects eet close together on their edges—perhaps 
rocks, The wall leads to nothing at either end, but stops 
hort ; its connexion with adjacent figs. or objs. is obscure. 

(ii) Outside the Paradite are a nomber of scenes, half 
secular, half celestial, running into each other and difficult 
to demarcate satisfactorily while the subject is unknown, 

On L. in corner made by Paradise wall, a middle-aged 
bearded man, in jacket and under-robe, reclining on a couch 
or mat under an erection which generally resembles a four- 
post bed. The Hat top bas a valance round the edge, and 
heavy purple curtains are tied back to posts. A man and 
woman walk away from him to middle of picture. 

Round foot of four-post erection (which appears to be 
two-storied, with the couch in the upper half, but the con- 
struction is not clear), sland four Lokap3las, haloed and in 
scale~armonr as in banners. (See “Ch coro.) Vaisravana 
recognizable by halberd and Stipa; his coat of mail reaches 
to ankles. Scale doublets of others reach only to knecs, 
and the attributes of two are destroyed; but Virllpakga is 
distinguishable by his sword. Beside erection, and to R. of 
them, an altar with sacred vessels ; six Bodhisattvas in adora- 
tion, kneeling on cloud, sweep down towards it from middle 


of picture. A single Bodhisativa in same fashion approaches 
the Kings. 

On R. the four-post group is replaced by a Bodhisattva 
seated cross-legged on lotus under canopy and red-flowering 
trees, Lotus is placed on square silting-platform, whose 
fore-corners are supported by a carved lion and deer (?) or 
tam. In front an altar (as on other side of picture); beyond 
Bodbieattva, a man and woman (also as on other side); 
behind him, four haloed Kings in armour; and below, 
Bmaller seated Bodhisattvas and three small Buddhas, sitting 
apparently at separate ahars, half effaced. 

The figs. occupying lower third of picture are mainly 
secular, and the grouping still more uncertain. They seem 
to have run (roughly) in two rows; lower of which is almost 
completely destroyed, but retains at R. end two cartouches 
for inscr, (blank). In upper row figs. are as follows, begin- 
ning from L.: 

(1) A personage in red coat and high bead-dress advances 
towards middle of picture, holding out flower (?) in L. hand. 
‘Umbrella held over him by man behind ; behind again group 
of ten other men in secular dress, On either side of his 
path in front, a servant in long dark pink coat and flat pink 
cap, bowing. He advances towards a larger fig. which 
crouches on knees and L. hand upon a mat, holding out R, 
hand towards him. This fig. is clad in a red skirt or loose 
ted trousers and short yellow and green jacket with long 
sleeves ; he has short black hair, a full clean-shaven face, and 
no halo or emblem of divinity. Behind him a short way off 
are two Bodhisattvas-kneeling with hands in adoration. 

(2) Beneath these another Bodhisattva, facing other way 
towards group of persons advancing from R. side of 
picture. This Dva, is standing, and emptying the contents 
of a begging-bow! which he holds out upside-down in his 
hands, Thestuff poured out forms a green mound reaching 
as high as his waist. Immediately in front of him painting 
broken away, but beyond approaches a group of persons, 
evidently attendants on central fig.—a portly middle-aged 
man in under-robe, long jacket, and trencher-shaped cap. 
Two litle boys walk on either side of him supporting his 
hands ; then two men, with sleeveless tunics of scale-armour 
over their under-robes and Jackets, who hold long fans on 
poles meeting over his bead. Behind and in front are more 
men, some carrying the officials’ baton or roll of paper ; 
amongst the foremost a boy, carrying with both hands above 
his head some large object (now broken away). 

In bottom comer, on L., are remains of smaller figs. of 
Ten about low platform set out with offerings on black 
dishes; and of another man seated or squatting with red 
bird (2) beside him. 

Amongst men’s dress are instances of long belied coat 
close to neck, and tailed black cap of Ch. xx. 008, etc.; but 
they are rare. Coals of majorily cul open, with lapels on 
ihe breast. Sleeves narrow and very long, reaching far 
beyond hand; in case of the two bowing men in (1) coats 
have fur collars and cuffs. Head-dresses are of varying 
shapes, some flat projecting at back, some (roughly) witre- 
shaped. The garments are all coloured red, dark pink, 
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yellow, or light green; the black long-skirted coat and wide 
black hat customary amongat the donors of *Ch. ooroa, etc., 
are nowhere seen. Two men standing in scenes just outside 
Paradise wear monkish under-robes and mantles, and their 
wives the ordinary skirt and wide-sleeved jacket with hair 
done in two high loops like the Wife's in Ch. oo114, etc. 
The Bodhisativas’ dress and orns, are of the more ‘ Indian’ 
(ype (see Ch. *oog1; Iv. 6014), but with no sioles, 

Colouring on dress, buildings, etc., is limited to red, dull 
purple, green, and orange on greenish background, with 
black only on bair of figs. and on bowls ; all flesh-colour has 
gone except remains of yellow on Buddhas. Workmanship 
of second class. 

e. 4° 10" 4" (with border). PI, LXXVI (bundle unopened). 

Ch. oogs1. Fr. of silk damask, fine, yellow, much 
decayed. Pattern of interlacing stems forming rows aller- 
nately of open lozenges or elongated hexagons ; in latter 
and at junctions of lozenges rosettes. 84"% 74". Design 
resembles thot of damasks, T. x1v. v. cor. a—b, of T'ang 
period, (Design) Pl. CXVII. 

Ch, oogss, Silk painting representing Ksitigartha as 
Patron of Travellers and Protector of Souls in Hell, with 
attendants and donors, Complete except for border; con- 
dition fair, but colour much gone. For similar representaions 
see under “Ch. 0021; also above, p, 466. 

K. aits facing spectator on Padmasana with metal base; 
R. foot resting on ground on small lotus, L. bent up, but 
second small lotus ready for it below. R. hand open on 
knee with middle fingers bent up; beggar's staff (headless) 
rising from between fingers on rev. but not shown at all on 
obv. L, arm bent up at elbow and hand held outwards, 
thumb and third finger joined, with traces of flaming crystal 
painted in behind. 

Dress and type of face as in *Ch. 9021; but mantle bright 
crimson with cross-bara and borders left in greenish grey of 
silk; under-robe dark olive-green with @ower-spot in red; 
head-ahawl dark pink and green; flesh brownish flesh-colour 
with black outlines. Circular vesica of petal and vandyked 
ray om., and halo of waving rays, with yellow flame border, 

Down sides ait the Ten Infernal Judges, the tenth alone 
in armour, and alone judging a sow. The rest sit with 
hands in adoration behind their benches, on which are brazen 
altar vessels instead of scrolls; all in magisterial dress with 
varied head-dresses of the lypes seen in Ch. Ixi. 009. Beside 
each stand (wo attendants with their hands in adoration or 
folded in their sleeves; their dress and coiffure of (apparently 
feminine) type seen in Ch. xxviii, 003, Below K.'s L. knee 
is the kneeling priest; the lion does uct appear. 

The donors knecling on mats at bottom—two men on R. 
and two women on L.—are of the "Ch. oor02 type; women’s 
cheeks highly coloured and head and face of one drawn with 
considerable chann. 

Dedication panel and cartouches placed beside donors and 
attendant figa, all blank. 

Workmanship indifferent ; original tracing as seen on 
back extremely rough, and outlines on obv. mosUy redrawn 
in ink, but carelessly. Especially noteworthy is omission of 


K.'s emblems in this retouching, showing artisi’a lack of 
understanding of his subject. But function of judges lost 
sight of even in orig. tracing, where brazen vessels transform 
their benches into altars; they themselves, devoid of their 
rolls of office, have adopted pose of subsidiary adoring Bvas. 
in Paradise pictures. The absence of white lion and its 
characteristic rock-altar or rock-throne also unusual, 2° 5” 
xr 10%, 

Ch. 00956. Paper painting showing Auddha with 
donors. Mounted on paper backing, with paper border 
painted black and red, Above, Buddha seated on variegated 
lotus, legs interlocked with soles up, R, hand in vrfarka- 
mudré at breast, L. horizontal below it. Donors below, 
kneeling ; man and boy on L., woman and boy on R. Dress 
and accessories of Buddha, dress of donors, etc., in slyle of 
silk painting *Ch. ooroa, etc, but coarse workmanship. 
Colouring restricted to dingy crimson, green, alate-blue, 
pink, yellow, and black (With border) 1° 64” x 1’ 4h”. 


Ch. 00957. Part of silk banner composed of iwo 
pieces of silk, showing selvedge on each side. Width of 
silk 21°. Upper piece dark salmon-pink, plain; lower 
printed, showing on blue ground paira of thick-set urotting 
ponies, facing each other, pink with white markings. Heads 
have indicauon of bridle. Upper pair have white throat and 
belly, white pear-shaped spots with pink centres on sides, 
and pink Svastika outlined white on quarter, Heads miss- 
ing, pardy taken up in joining seam. Lower pair, directly 
below, arc similar, bul without pear-shaped spots; heads and 
badies of distinctly Mongo! type. Mane white, ears short, 
hair full on forehead. At lower edge of piece are feel of 
a third pair, upside-down in relation to pairs above. Pairs 
of ponies occupy full width of silk, and strips of yellow silk 
sewn to upper and lower edges indicate continuation of 
banner in both directions. Fair condition. For design 
see above, pp. 910 eq. 4° gh" x1" 9%. Pl CXVILA. 

Ch, 00958 Silk banner, much torn; bottom streamers 
and one side streamer lost. Triangular top, as in Ch, 00307, 
of fight red silk bordered with snuff-brown spotted silk, and 
side streamer of the same. Body composed of three pieces of 
printed ailk sewn end toend; uppermost, fine lozenge diaper 
identical in weave and printed pattern with Ch. 00307. 

Below are wo pieces printed with green ground and almost 
circular apois, c, 6” in diam., made of wreath of flowers and 
stalks encircling two flying birds, Spots printed in light 
brown and repeated on diagonal plan with very conventional 
butterflies at sides of each. Birds in large spots are long- 
tailed, whirling head to tail in circle like lions of Ch. 00179 
(q.v. for further references), 2’ §’«41". (Deaign) 
PL CXXMIL 


Ch, 00359. Triangular head-plece of figured allks 
fom banser, bordered with plain silk of faded saffron. 
Suspension loop of coarse linen ; remains of sueamers made 
of small pieces of white and yellow silk, lined with silk of 
greenish yellow, to which is sewn top of painted silk gauze 
showing halo of missing fg. 

One ff. of figured silk (a) ie of ‘Sassanian’ deer pattern of 
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Ch. 009, q.v. for fuller descr. Body of deer here preserved, 
deep yellow, with reddish-pink rosettes outlined with white 
and green on haunch and shoalder, Other fr. (¢) shows 
a like pattern of rounded hexagonal medallions, ¢. 44" x 4}. 
containing paits of confronting ducks on ground of faded 
ealmon-pink Outlines stepped throughout; weave and 
texture of same character as in Ch. 009. Dirda stiff, but 
exceedingly life-like considering style of weaving uscd; 
their bodies dark blue, ubeir heads, necks, and legs dark 
green, eyes pink, beaks white, wings light yellow curled up 
at end, and tails done in diagonal stepped stripes of dark 
blue and white like those of geese in Ch.o09. A pink cross 
oudined with white marks shoulder. 

There are no palmeties under their feet, but in interspaces 
above each pair of medallions are iraccs of large pale yellow 
palmettes which prob. supported larger pairs of animals. 
Medallion borders are green, orn. with six evenly spaced 
pink lozenges with yellow outlines and blue or green 
bammer-armed cross in centre. Lozenge paira above and 
below separated resp. by leaf or tree-shape like a spear- 
head, and the others by stepped bands running diagonally 
across border, Both trees and bands are also pink outlined 
with white or yellow. For relation of fabric 10 others with 
*Sassanian ' designs, see above, p. 909; il ranges with the 
*Oxus group’, whose characteristic weave, spacing of design, 
and colouring it shows, Condition good. (a) 84° x (gr. 
width) 23%; (2) 6° x (gr. width) 4’. (Reconstruction of 
designs) P}. cxv, 

Ch. oog60.a-g. Seven silk banners, whole or frag- 
mentary, made on same pattern, of plain and printed silks. 
Head-piece of white silk, doubled, printed with lozenge-shaped 
conventional bunches of blue or green Aowers recalling corn- 
flowers, with yellow centres. Border of head-piece, Sight 
ferra-cotta, Body in four sections stiffened with bamboo 
slips at seams and made resp. of terra-cotta, fawn, printed, and 
fawn silk. The printed silk has light terra-coma ground, 
sprinkled with conventional lozenge-shaped roseites or flower 
bunches in blue, pink, and yellow with datk green centres 
and natural-colour ontlines, Side streamers, where pre- 
served, of dark blue, bottom streamers of light brown silk. 
All silks of thin light quality but evenly woven ; printed silk 
of head-pieces clean, fresh, and whole in all; printed silk 
of lower section fall of holes in almost all banners, owing to 
rotting of green centres. Length (without streamers) 4’ 6", 
width 104”. (Printed design of head-piece) Pl. CXXII. 

Ch. cog6x. Fr. of figured silk ; thick, soft, woven in 
satin twill as in Ch. 00228, etc. Thin twisted warp, dak 
blue; broad untwisted weft of indigo (ground), bright pink, 
grass-green, white, golden yellow, pale blue, and ealmon-pink 
{patiern). Design seems to have consisted of repeating 
Boral spot, in rows about 4° apart, with outepread bright 
pink flowers, yellow-centred, and outlined with white, on 
tbread-like white stema, Green, pale blue, and salmon do 
not appear on surface in fr. preserved. Excellent condition. 
1x (gr. width) §*. 

Ch. cog6a, Fr. of Agured silk, perhaps from mame 


piece as Ch. 00180, with which It is Identical in colour, yarns, 
and weave. No trace of animal design, but in corner part of 
oral spot in bright pink, green, yellow, and white; ground 
light blue. Has been folded in band, and part exposed 
is much faded. gh” «44°. 


Ch. 00363. Fr. of figured adlk, thick and soft. Woven 
in satin twill; warp, fine twisted yarn; weft, broad, Gat,and 
untwisied. Colouring rich and well preserved, comprising 
(ground) deep plum-colour, (design) chrome and lemon 
yellow, white, grass-green, and scarlet, the two Jast colours 
Not appearing on the surface in the piece preserved. Fr. of 
pattern remaining shows ends of wings, prob. from bird spot 
pattern like Ch. 00228. 49" 13". 


Ch. 00364. Two fre. of black silk (7) brocade, 
thin and harsh, woven in twill, rather open in texture, dull 
surface. On edge part of bird (?) spot pattern remains in 
silk of chrome yellow, the yellow threads only inuoduced 
to form spot and cut short behind, Complete design 
irrecoverable, perhaps like that of Ch. oo2a8. For other 
tue brocades, see List under Ch. c065. Length 54’. 


Ch. o0g65. Triangular head-piece of figured allk 
from banner, with border of fine fawn silk and suspension 
loop of purple silk damask as Ch.00242. Remains also of 
side streamers and of purple damask patch at base of 
triangle. Figured silk of loose weave as Ch. 0076, wilh 
large patiern, in orange on anold-gold ground, Fr. remain- 
ing shows wilobed leaf, and edge of open flower in naturalistic 
style. Dirty and discoloured. 1° x 64. 

Ch, 00966. a-b. Two valance streamers of figured 
all, lined with plain fawn silk. Figured silk of same weave 
as Ch. oo2g5, and very like in colour and design. Ground 
dark green; pattern, alternating rows of circular rosetles 
formed of central star of three narrow leaves, from between. 
which radiate on short stems three spreading bilobed petals, 
Colours in alternate rows apparently bright and pale pink, 
now faded ; (6) worn through middle. 1° 54° x 29”. 


Ch. 00367. Fr. of figured atik, much worn, Loose 
satin weave as Ch. 0076. Patlern: a small repeating circular 
spot, composed of two reversed birds (?), hardly disinguish- 
able; see Ch. cor79. Woven in pale yellow, blue, and 
green on scarlet ground. Gr. M. 54°. 


Ch. 00968. Two fre of figured ailk. Woven in 
firm satin twill with slightly stiffened warp, broader un- 
twisted weft. Design too fragmentary for reconstruction, in 
pale grey-blue on apricot ground. Bathe. 3h” x19". 

Ch. 00369. Strip of Agured ailk, like Ch. 00230 in 
weave, colouring, aod (so far as can be seen) in character of 
design. Shred preserved shows section of large Inuricate 
repeating spot (?) geometrically treated, and woven in dark 
and lighter blue, bright yellow, white, and green, on bright 
red ground(?). Colours very fresb. 7° }". 

Ch. 00970. a-b. Two fre. of twill alll fabric, of 
unusual weave, (a) is composed of warp of very fine pink 
silk yarn, stiffened, and weft of broad, fat, soft yar, 
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untwisted, champagne colour. The welt is differently Lreated 
in alternate lines, In line A it passes over five threads of warp 
and under one; in line B it passes under three, over one, 
under one, and over one, the last corresponding to the warp 
thread passed under by weft A, The weft being close pressed, 
and the warp very fine, the thread which mainly forms the 
surface of the material Is welt A. (4) is of same weave, 
with weft of Chinese blue. Gr. length 44”. 


Ch 00971. Remalns of printed silk banner, with 
head-piece; identical with Ch. 00307 and 00958. Torn 
in three. Three Chin, chars. on border of head-piece. 
H. 63”; gr. length of printed silk 1° 5” x 6". 


Ch. 00372. Remains of two banner streamers of 
printed ali, much discoloured. Pattern; repeating quatre- 
foil rosettes set diagonally on pink ground. Rosettes have 
sq. four-lobed centres in dark green and yellow, with pink 
lozenge outlined with blue in middle. Petals pink; out- 
lines ontural white of silk, 1’ 104” and 1° 6" x 24", 


Ch. 00g7g. a-b. Two fra. of large paper painting, 
Gne work with delicate colouring fairly well preserved, 
showing part of group accompanying a Buddha. On R. of 
(a) is a many-tiered umbrella, hung with streamers and 
tasselled chains of the kind often found over one of chief 
Bodhisattvas in large Mandalas (see "Ch. Ji. 003). On L. 
against background of large-leaved flowering irces is a demon, 
with shock of red and green hair, reddish-pink face, dark 
blue body and limbs, bolding up naked infant who leans 
towards him smiling and holding out his arms, Palms of 
demon’s hands are also red. ‘The infant's form and features 
very delicately drawn and shaded in pink and white, He has 
close-cut black hair, and red trefoil mark upon his forehead. 
Below appears upper part of halo, top-knot, and tiara of 
a Bodhisattva, and above central orn. of dara (apparently part 
of it) the antlered head of a while stag. A Lokapala’s 
head with sword over his shoulder appears again below to 
L., and part of halo and top-knot of another Bodhisattva 
to R. 

Hair of all figs. chocolate brown ; fillets and streamers 
of their head-dresses in silver paint outlined with pink. 
The stag’s antlers are also silver. Face only of Lokapala 
preserved; it is pink, with clearly drawn red outlines, green 
irises to eyes (like demon’s above), and black eyebrows 
drawn in a series of fine black wavy lines (like those of 
infant). ‘ 

(6) shows the greater part of a standing Bodhisattva, 3 10 
R., with black hair and silver flesh shaded with pink, wearing 
heavy necklet and chains, and dul! purple stole lined with 
green, Hia legs are lost. 

The picture has been drawn upon fine slip laid over 
smooth buff paper; this has mostly Naked off from (4) and 
edges of (a), leaving only blank paper beneath. Colouring 
bright but soft, comprising (besides colours above referred 
to) soft blue, pink, copper-grecn, maroon, and orange (lwo 
last on metal-work only), Execution more finished than that 
of any of other paper paintings, and in drawing and colour 

ue 
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much resembles the large ailk Paradise picture Ch. 00216 
(q.¥.). The identity of personages represented has not been 
determined ; bul the demon holding up a child is found 
in two other picwures—as one of the group of divinities 
attendant on Bhaigajya in the large Paradise "Ch. lii, 003, 
and as an attendant of Vaisravana in woodcut Ch. oor. (a) 
V6" xa! a”; (bp 25a" KG". Thousand Buddhas, P). XLVI, 


Ch. 003974. Piece of aillk damask, fine terra-cotla, 
Pattern; rows of elongated lozenge-shaped flowers, each 
composed of four ‘lozenge-shaped petals with open centres. 
Flowers and spaces balance each other in alternate rows. 
Ground plain, pattern small twill; excellenc weaving. Sand- 
encrusted, 1° 6" x 04". 


Ch. 0037§. Fr. of Agured silk, pasted on oulside 
of Tib. MS. Ch. 0180, which is written across thick slip 
of paper afterwards folded in four. Silk, worn threadbare, 
of same weave a3 Ch. 009 and of a like ‘ Sassanian' design, 
containing pairs of birds within circular borders. Fr. pre- 
served shows segment of circle, rose-pink, with conventional 
palmetie base and fogs of duck (?) in dark blue and white. 
Border of circle dark blue spotied with elliptical white discs. 
Traces of design in epaces between medallions unintelligible. 
ay xan". 

Ch. 00976. Paper painting with Tib. inscr., complete 
and in good condition, representing KXabka, disciple of 
Sakyamuni and fourth of Great Apostles, See Dr. Barnett’s 
note in Appendix X, and for other paintings of same 
series, Ch. 00377, oogor. K. seated on mat, } to R., cross- 
legged, with feet hidden, wrapped in red and buff mantle 
lined with olive-green, which covers shoulders and anne. 
R. hand carries begging-bowl at breast; L. is raised and 
held out with thumb, first and second fingers extended. 
Head shaved, eyes large and black, features blunt and irregu- 
lar, drawn with decision and full of character. Into ground 
on R. ia stuck beggar’s staff, with bracket below head from 
which hangs wallet; behind head oval pink halo edged with 
flame, and above simple canopy. [nser. is written across 
bottom of picturc; all round dark-brown painted border, 
v g4’x 10}. Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXXU. 


Ch. 003976. a. Three frs. of printed slik. Main 
piece has dull brown ground with part of flower cluster 
in red, green, and yellow, sewn to fr, of apricot-coloured sill. 
Other wo frs., very small, show part of floral design in same 
colours. Largest fr. uid” x a”. 





Ch. 00377. Paper palnting showing Bodhisaffra with 
‘Tid. inscr., of same series as preceding and Ch. oogot ; 
complete and in good condition, though stained in places. For 
Tib. inscription giving name of Bodhisattva, see Dr. Barneu’s 
notein App. X. Bodhisattva of Indian’ type seated on yellow 
lotus with feet all but crossed; R. hand in vsfarka-mudra at 
breast; L. horizontal below it, a3 though supporting some 
object, but nothing is represented. Face of ferocious aspect 
with large black eyes, frowning eyebrows, wide thin mouth, 
and small moustache and beard, Hair black, in top-knot, 

6L 
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and in ringlets on shoulders; flesh faintly coloured with 
pink; garments touched with pink, crimson, and ollve- 
green, jewellery uncoloured, Behind are oval halo and 
vesica ; Jatier uncoloured, former deep yellow, and both 
edged with flame. Above a simple canopy, and on either 
eide discs of Sun and Moon: Moon on Btva,’s R., all paint 
Jost ; Sun on his L, containing the bird, Later has been 
touched up and in process has heen given only two legs, 
bat third visible below, Incr. is writlen acfoss bottom of 
painting; eee below, 3° 43° x1’ of". Thousand Buddhas, 
Pl XXXUL. 


Ch, 00378. Paper painting showing (wo Buddhas 
(unidentified). Upper one stands 3 to L. within elliptical 
vesica which aurrounds whole fig. ; lower is gealed on mat. 
Standing Buddha wears under-robe covering feet and red 
mantle which leaves R. breast, shoulder, and arm barc ; hands 
are joined at breast, R. band clasping fingers of L. His 
vesica bas outer border of flames, and inner border orn. with 
mall scattered flames or clouds; the fied! is covered with 
crooked raya alternately red and black. His halo is circular 
with a border of straight rays, and its centre also orn. with 
scattered clouds or flames. The Padmasanae of both are 
conventional gingle lotuses, whose centres are elrewn with 
small rosettes, 

The lower Buddha is seated in meditation, his mantle 
covering both shoulders and hands. He has no wsyisa; 
amall triangular famea shoot upwards and sidewaye [rom 
his shoulders. Hie halo is of same character as that of 
Buddha above, but arch-shaped, ending off at shoulder level. 
His Padmfsana is placed on mat strewn with small rosettes, 
and divided by bands of black dots Into three triangular 
sections. Before him stands a covered (altar?) vessel, and 
at one of the mat’s comers ia fixed upright a pole with cross- 
piece from which hang Aask and fly-whisk (?). On either 
side of mat stands also in background a smal) black attendant, 
dreased in under-robe and red manile like Buddha above ; 
one with his hands clasped at breast, the other carrying 
& pole with flask and Ay-whisk, Round edge are sketched 
clouds, flaming jewels, a censer, a Gask, and other emblems, 

Drawing exceedingly bad, the forms of ue body where 
visible especially bad in proportion and grotesque in outline ; 
colouring limited to black and light red as described above, 
Condition good. 1’ 5” 79". 


Ch, 00979. Paper painting, apparenly a charm 
against sickness, but uninscr, Above equare, wilh T-ehaped 
space In middle of each side (see *Ch. 0190) at which etands 
demon against background of flame. Demons are resp. 
dragon (?}-headed, ox-headed, horse-headed, and elephant- 
beaded ; three carry Vajm, noose, or flaming sword, while 
fourth cluichea breast with both hands, Within square 
crossed Vajra, with circle at centre containing flask; within 
each of four arms is’ drawn resp. eight-pointed wheel, Vajra 
with wriple-forked ends, Vajra with aingle-pointed ends, and 
flat dish with tripod foot containing objecta indistinguishable, 
Comers of equare filled in by four fige, in armour, placed 
dlagonally ; three holding resp, halberd, flaming torch, and 


noose, while fourth seems to teat apart hia garments in front 
with hia hands. 

Immediately beneath square a monk sitting on mat; to L. 
another fig. clad only in red skirt lying on mat and holding 
bis aides in pain. 

In L. bottom comer again stands another fig. in white 
dhkéf, arms uplified in distress, and arms, legs, and body 
transfixed with knives. Beside hima two globular objects with 
short tripod feet, latter part resembling tripod referred to 
above, Globular part bears marks perhaps intended for 
Grotesque human features; figs. may possibly represent 
demons of disease. In same corner are represented a Vajra, 
censer, and Vajra-topped bell. R. bottom corner blank. 

Drawing rough ; colouring pale red, green, and yellow in 
places. 1° g’ xu". 


Ch. oog8o. Faper painting, bottom and R. side lost, 
showing pilgrim or hermit walking L. accompanied by tiger. 
Cf. came subject in Ch. 9037 (2). Hermit here represented 
as extremely wrinkled old man with shaggy eyebrows, deeply 
sunken eyes and cheeks, With R. hand he leans upon stall ; 
in'L, he carries sont fy-whisk. He wears sandals, Jong epoued 
\rousers, tunic reaching to knees; over it shorter spotted 
tunic with long sleeves, tied by girdle round waist. On head 
mushroom hat over skull-cap, tied under chin by scarlet 
bands, On his back bundle of manuscript rolls tied in cover 
and slung by chain to thorny branch above. Auachment of 
branch to his person not clear, but it is evidently part of his 
equipment, On his further side stands tiger, with threatening 
expression and open jaws. Doth figs sland on cloud of 
dark red fire; on another in L. upper corner seated Buddha. 
Paint used for these cloud scrolls has destroyed paper, and this 
accounts for lost parts of picture. On L, edge 1wo blank 
cartouches, for inscr, 

Lolouring only dark red, light red, and grey, distributed 
aver clothing and equipment, while flesh is uncoloured. 
Masterly drawing, giving a vivid impression of weird inhuman 
character of subject. 

May represent the Tib. lay-saint Dégrmatrast, author of 
Udanavarga (see Waddell, Buddhism of Tridel, p. 377); but 
his association with liger unexplained, 

Part preserved, in good condition, 
Buddhas, Pl. XXXL 


a q’xi’. Thousand 

Ch, oog8t, Linen canopy, coarse, made square with 
plain hanging border. Top roughly painted in red, orange, 
green, and black, with large circular lotus rosettes and cloud 
scrolls; border as a drapeil and jewelled valance. Suspension 
loops along edges on unpainted side. Fair condition. 
ai" sq. 

Ch. cog8a MS, roll-cover, made of oblong sheet of 
Sloul paper covered cach side with silk and bound with silk 
round edges. Silk on outside, dull yellow, plain weave, very 
fine warp and broader wefi giving slighly ribbed effect; 
binding. on ends, sirong leal-green plain silk; binding on 
long sides, bright yellow ylain silk, slightly glazed; lining, 
sith damask, warp dull chocolate, weft brownish yellow, 
woven in small twill and with tiny quatrefoil spot in darker 
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colour. To one end is cewn part of silk tie, doubtless like 
that of Ch. xlviii. 001 when complete ; band remaining made 
of strips of crimson, bright yellow, and powder-blue silk, and 
forms sides of wiangle, The three layers of silk and paper 
forming body of cover stitched together with fine running 
threads. Damask worn; otherwise well preserved. For 
other examples of roll covers, see under Ch xivili, oo, 
way”. 

Ch. oog8g. a-c. Three fra. of paper painting in 
Tibetan style: (a) and (4) belonging to same picture, prob. 
a Mandala, (c) distinct, and showing group of Bodhisattoas. 
Condition good. 

(a) and (6) formed R. and L. sides respectively of large 
picture, in centre of which was red disc apparenuly contain- 
ing an cight-pointed(?) star for divinities, like centre of 
Ch. 00398, 00428. (a) shows part of this disc and three 
points of siar, which was yellow with white flame-border, 
while disc has Vajra-orn. border. No divinities visible on 
emall part of star preserved. Disc formed centre of oblong 
pauel of brilliant green ; ouside it 5” border of slate-blue. 

Immedialely outside R. upper curve of disc small Buddha 
weated in meditation on lotus, and facing outer edge of 
painiing. Whole of rest of panel and border are covered 
with figs. of Taniric divinities, ranged one above other or 
slde by side, each against his background of forked orange 
and yellow fame. The series covering border all straddling 
in auitudes of violence; those within stand straight facing 
spectator. They wear short d4éfs, or (in many cases) 
leopard-skin breeches, and red scarves; their heads and 
necklaces are decked with skulls, and serpents twine about 
their arms and legs, Many have animal heads, e.g. boar, hawk, 
lion, cock (?), elephant, and horse—last demon holding on 
L. band conch-shell from which riaes smaller horse-head ; 
others have grotesque human heads, ‘They carry usual 
Tantric symbols, cajra, ghanld, mace, axe, trident, noose, 
ele., and stand on loluses or prostrate human figs. Some 
also tear human bodies with their hands. 

Painting a good example of Tantric style, bat without any 
special distinction in workmanship. Colours opaque, well 
preserved. (a) 3’ x 1’, (5) 2° 9” 114” (maz,), 














{¢) Horizontal sirip from large picture, incomplete above © 


and below, showing series of small scated Bodhisattvas, 
against brilliant vermilion background. vas. may have 
been atiendants on larger fig. not preserved, or may have 
been represented in more or less haphazard juxtaposition as 
in Ch. xxii 0023, without any attempt at unity of com- 
position, To R. end, beyond indigo border finishing cither 
edge of the main strip, is pasied fr. showing smaller seated 
Bodhisattvas facing outwards and evidently belonging to 
another picture, . 

Byas. on main piece are all seated on lotuses, one in 
attitade of ‘royal ease ‘, some with legs interlocked, others 
with one leg pendenL One holds Vajra, another a pink 
lotus bud, another a Vajra on long-stemmed pink lotus, 
another a long-stemmed pink lotus without Vajra, fifth holds 
Paht. The two in middle git in arched niches behind 
crimson wooden railing; and bad a third fig. also in niche 
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between them (now lost), All are purely ‘ Indian "Jn physical 
type, drese, Jewels, and accessories, resembling in all these 
essentials Bodhisattvas of Ch. lv. 007, etc, and Ivi 0027— 
0031. Hair of all black; flesh outlines red; flesh pink and 
white, light ced, or pale grey. Colouring otherwise bright 
opaque red, yellow, slate-blue, green, pink, and white on 
strong red background; eurface fairly preserved; work good 
of its kind. a’ ma’ 1’, 

Ch, 00384. Paper painting showing Bodhisattva, prob. 
Avalokitévara, seated on Padmlsana. Legs interlocked 
with soles up; hands in vidarta-mudrd on either side of 
breast; no extra heads, and no Dhylini-buddha, Fig. and 
dress in style of "Ch. co10a; halo and vesica circular with 
flame border. A straight border is roled off all round 


+ picture and painted grey. Colouring limited to doll red, 


Bteen, grey, grey-blue, and yellow. Rude work and poor 
condition, 04h"? x rr}. 

Ch. 0098s. Paper painting slowing the Stx-armed 
and Nine-headed Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin) with two mouklah 
Attendants, Stands facing spectator on red-tipped lotus ; 
upper hands holding up discs of Sun and Moon (Moon on 
L, hand, Sun on R.); second hands, in eilarka-mudrd on 
cither side of Lreast, hold branches of willow; lower R. hand 
holds noose, lower L- Gask. The Moon's disc contains 
only tree. Nine heads, iwo large, are arranged ay follows: 
two large ones in profile on elther side of principal head, 
a row of five small heads above, and Dhyani-buddha ead on 
top. Dress in ‘Indian’ style of Ch. oorag. Flesh roughly 
shaded with red; colouring otherwise dull red, blue, green, 
and pale yellow. Monks have close-shaved heads, and 
wear under-robes of black and yellow, mantles of red and 
blue, and pink shoes, One holda censer, other offers flowers 
on dish. Rough work, fairly preserved. Blank cartouche 
for inscr. in L. upper comer, "7% 1" th’. 


Ch. 00986. Paper palnting, showing Ziousend-armed 
Avalokiteévara (Kuan-yin), standing ; ‘thousand’ hands form 
halo which reaches almost 1o knees, Fig, larger and crader 
edition of thase in Ch. 00394. a-b; attilude, dreas, and 
colouring practically same. Dises of Sun and Moon here 
contain no figs.; other emblems include ekull-headed mace, 
Vajra-topped mace, noose (?). Banda of grey-blue aguia 
drawn across top and bottom of picture, 1° 74" 01". 


Ch. 00387, Paper palnting showing Ava/otisefvara 
(Kuan-yin) sanding facing speciator, on lotus rising from 
tank; R. hand holds willow branch, L. by side carries Gash. 
Dhyani-buddha in grey robe appears on front of tiara. Two 
yellow birds (ducks?) stand on either vide of tank; back- 
ground sprinkled with willow and lotus sprays and blossoms, 
Gaming jewels, and clouds in Chinese style. On L. also 
blank castooche for inscr., and child, in sleeveless shirt and 
long uousers, carrying flowering branch 

Drawing of a badnesy which reaches the grotceque, 
especially in ireatment of fig. Flesh painted yellow, with red 
cheeks ; features large and irregular, Svastikas on palms of 
hands. Dress of ‘Indian’ type of Bodhisativa dress with 
uousually large number of narrow scarves, All fabrics are 

6L2 
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painted with repeated rosettes; draperies bunched up to give 
impression of gauzy material. Colouring only pale yellow, 
red, or pink, dull green, and greenish-brown. Torn round 
edges, 1°53" x 113%. 


Ch. o0g88. Paper painting showing procssion of te- 
Aumped camels and horse advancing to L. Five sheets pasted 
together end to end, showing resp. three camels, borse led by 
an allendant, and another horse (incomplete) pasied on up- 
side down. Figs. on large scale and very roughly drawn a8 
in Ch. e0207, of which this is perhaps a part. Animals have 
leading ropes through their noses. Only colouring again 
conaists in dashes of coarse red and light green on saddle- 
cloths. On rev, at one end is pasted end of another sheel, 
covered with large Chin. writing executed with heavy brush 
and interspersed with Giner chars. 5°44" 119". 


Ch, 00389. Paper painting, almos! obliterated, show- 
(ng Six-armed and Eleven-headed Avalokitevara (Kuan-yin) 
seated on red Padmasana, with monk-donor below. Upper 
hands beld disca of Sun and Moon, Moon in R. showing 
tree, bare, and frog, Sun in L. showing bird; middle R. 
hand in o/farka-mudra, L. obliterated ; lower hands on knees, 
but exact position indistinguishable. Fig, and dress were in 
‘Indian’ etyle, eyes long and straight. On R. edge two blank 
caniouches for inscr. In R. bottom corner stands monk- 
donor, holding censer. He has short black hair, and wears 
yellow under-robe and black mantle lined with red. Painting 
wuch broken. 1°23" x 1° of". 


Ch. ooggo. Paper paloting in two frs., showing Six- 
armed and Eleven-headed Avalokiteloara (Kuan-yin) seated 
on ecarlet lotus rising from tank. Tank filled with copper- 
green water from which rise crimson and purple half-open 
totueee, and thick scrolled foliage of orange, purple, slate-blue, 
and green below Padmisana. On upper fr., which all but 
joins lower, is Avalok. with circular balo and vesica, draped 
canopy, and blank cartouches for inscr., resp. green and 
yellow, on either side. 

Fig,, dress, jewellery, arrangement and colouring of heads, 
etc., as in *Ch. 00102; but emblems held and pose of hands 
somewhat diferent. The upper pair hold up, R. the Vajra- 
headed mace, L. beggar-staff; middle pair are placed facing 
each other before body, and pointing downwards, with 
thumb, first and second fingers banging, third and fourth bent 
up. Lower hands lie on knees, R. holding willow spray, L. 
ask. Halo and vesica of concentric rings of variegated 
colours with fame border; lotuses in background. Colouring, 
Indian red, orange, copper-green, dull grey, and pale slate- 
colour in fresh condition, Painting mounted in Kakemono- 
fashion, with bamboo slip stiffening top, and wooden roller at 
unpainted lower end. C. 2° 3” x 114". 


Ch. ooggt Fr. of painted allk banner mounted on 
Paper ; destroyed almost beyond intelligibility, but apparently 
a replica of the Virapatsa of *Ch. 0035, etc. Traces of hia 
green eyce, red-brown beard, purple mantle, and of copper. 
green, eoft blue, and crimson of armour and other draperies 
remain. In (wo pieces; together 1° 3°, width 64”. 


Ch. ooggs. Paper painting of Buddha, perhaps 
Amitabha, in eame siyle, workmanship, and colouring, as 
series Ch. 00191-00202. Lega in adamantine pose, R. hand 
in vitarka-mudrd, L. holding stemless red lotus bud before 
body. Robe chocolate with turquoise lining, drawn partially 
over R. shoulder; under-robe bright red. Inscr. on R. 
much broken and wom; brown stain over upper part tum- 
ing turqnoise to dark green. 10" x 73". 


Ch. ooggg. Tattered remains of paper painting 
with Chin. inser, showlng Avelotitefpara (Kuan-yin) seated 
on lotus behind altar and tank (mostly destroyed). No 
Dhyani-buddha. Hands raised, each in vitarka-mudrd, on 


‘elther side of breast; fleah yellow shaded with orange; 


background filed with flowers and flying birds. Workman. 
ship of rudest kind and colouring limited to red, yellow, dingy 
green, and brown. Salutation to Kuan-yin on cartouche io 
L. top comer. C.1' 4’ x11", 


Ch. 00394. a-b. Two paper paiotings, cach show. 
ing two standing figs. of Thousand-urmed Avalokilefrara 
(Kuan-yin); hands conventionally represenied form halo 
round upper half of fig. as in Ch. 00386. Dress of ‘ Indian’ 
Bodhisativa, as in Ch, oor2g, with only draped scarf across 
upper half of body. Each holds up small discs of Sun and 
Moon, showing bird and tree; atmongat other symbole 
fepresented are the willow, blue, pink, or white lotus, rosary, 
noose, conch-shell. Flask not shown. 

Figs. single-headed with third eye upright in forebead ; 
faces short and round; black hair done in low cone on top 
of head, and not showing below. On top also it is almost 
covered by head-dresses, which are made of clusters of round 
jewels in bead settings interspersed with Aaming jewels, and 
set on red fillet which falls on either side of face in series of 
short red streamers. Avalok. on L. of (a) has also the 
Vajra set upright in front. Flesh brownish shaded with red; 
colouring otherwise a gay mixture of orange-red, deep blue, 
copper-green (on Jewellery), true green, pale yellow, and 
pink, set off by broad band of grey-blue drawn across top 
and bottom of each picture. (a) 1° 43175 (6) 0 5° ca. 


Ch. oogg5. Paper painting showing Four-armed 
Avalokitefoara (Kuan-yin) seated on lotus. Broad style of 
work without detail. General type and attitude of fig. as in 
°Ch. cote2, etc.; Moon’s disc on R. upper hand shows tree, 
hare, and frog (the two animals-mere blots); Sun’s disc on 
L. shows good example of crested phoenix, Lower hands 
in vitarka-mudrd on either side of breast. No Dhyani- 
buddha. Circular halo and vesica of plain rings of contrast- 
ing colour. Colouring only dull red, blue. green, and 
yellow ; flesh uncoloured. Good condition. Paper tabs 
projecting sideways at corners, with pin-boles, 1°73" 1" 3". 


Ch. oogg6. a-i. Nine paper paintings representing 
Buddha seated on Padmusana ; all on paper of peculiarly deep 
yellow, and identical in colouring, style of work, and pose of 
fig. except for mudrd of L. hand. Legs inteslocked with 
soles of feet turned up; R. hand in vitarka-mudré at breast; 
L. hand in lap or at breast holding red-tipped lotus bud, or 
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Festing on knee (palm inwards), or (once) before body, palm 
downwards and fingers curled up, or (once) horizontal 
before body, whh palm uppermost and fingers extended, 
empty. Mantle drawn partly over R. shoulder, and R. arm 
otherwise bare except in one instance, when it is covered by 
end of under-robe. Circular halo and vesica, and jewelled 
canopy overhead. Hair black with crimped edge, eyes 
Straight, flesh shaded with pinkish purple. Colouring other- 
wise scarlel, irue green, copper-green, and slate-grey, wilb 
black edge to undcr-robe. Rough workmanship. 

Prob. pasted at beginning of manuscript rolls, as one end 
always shows signs of pasting, and the other is sometimes 
stiffened by gumming round a strip of bamboo. Paper same 
as used in Chiien-fo-tung MSS. of T’ang period. Average 
size rth” x 154" to 167. 


Ch. o0g97, Paper painting, with border of dark 
green silk preserved along top and sides, and linen suapen- 
sion loops. Shows Four-armed Avalokitefvara (Kuan-}in) 
seated with donors; general sly le throughout as in *Ch.coroa, 
but coarse workmanship. Discs of Sun and Moon in upper 
bands contain resp. bird and uee with two lumps below 
Tepresenting hare and frog. Lower hands in eslerta-mudrd 
on either side of bream. Donors consist of woman on L. 
and monk and civilian on R., kneeling cither side of tall 
green etalk from which Avalok.’s Padmasana opens. This 
end of painting torn and incomplete. Colouring orange- 
red, slate-blue, crimson, and green, all now dull. With 
border 1’ 8" x 1’ 3°. 

Ch. oogg8. Paper painting with Tib. inscr. forming 
Buddhist magic diagram or charm; has been folded in four, 
and one quarter lost. Plan saine as in *Ch. 60190, ctc,, but 
in place of cight-petalled lotus at centre four crossed Vajras 
forming cight-pointed star, with circle in middle, contents of 
which are obliterated. No figs, of divinities appear, only lotus 
buds or Buddhist emblems resting on lotuses and om. with 
fying stecamers. 

These comprise: (i) in three remaining spandrels of inner 
square (which hae Vajra border), arrow-head (?), bow, and 
in first of outer squares, rice-cake (?) symbolizing 
the Universe (see Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 296), ui- 
lobate jewel, lois, vase, and willow, Vajra, three-armed 
sytabo! resembling the Manx emblem, crossed Vajra, conch- 
shell, trident, wheel, and one or two objects indistinguishable ; 
(iii) in three extant comers of second outer square, sword, 
standard, and object indistinguishable; and (iv) in threc 
extant corners of oulcrmost square, heads of crossed Vajras. 
Remainder of outer square filled with alternate lotus buds in 
arched compartments and sections of lotus fowers appearing 
between arches. T-shaped Gigs. in middle of each side 
painted red criss-crossed with black, or uncoloured and crigs- 
crossed with red. Tib. inscrs. appear on blades of Vajra at 
centre, and on T-shaped figs. of outer square. 

Drawing rude; colouring only red and yellow in places; 
Paper stout brown, two thicknesaés pasted together. 1° 103” 
x1 10° (where complete). 


Ch, coggg. Wuminated Pdthi leaf, showing flaming 








jewe) in centre. On either side Buddha seated on Jotus, 
turning towards jewel, with RL hand raised in rifarka-mudrd, 
or with thumb and second finger jomed. Behind each again 
is monk in panj-coloured mantle and yellow under-robe, also 
haloed, hands In adoration. Figs. separated by bamboos. 
Coarse work. On rev. one |. scattered Tib. words or chara 
v4" xy. 

Ch. 00400. a-c. Three paper paintings representing 
(a) Sakyamuni with attendants, (4) and (¢) Avalokiedvara, 
seated behind altars, §. has black hair, small moustache and 
imperial, R. hand in wwarda-mudrd at breast, L. below It 
holding alms-bow! filled with rice. On either side stande 
Dodhisattva with hands in adoration; behind wo monkish 
disciples, one of normal aspect, other with open mouth and 
distended eyes. On cither side of Avalokitedvaras are con- 
ventional willow tseea, Workmanship of roughest, bat 
following conventions of *Ch. oo10a type. Colouring dingy, 
limited to crimson, dirty greenish brown, yellow, and white 
much blackened. All three paintings have been gummed on 
to some rough flat surface, and torn by removal 11° x 84’. 


Ch. cogon $= Fr. of paper painting from same series an 
Ch. 00376-7, and in same ‘Indian’ style, showing female 
divinity, prob. 7ard. Fig. seated on yellow lowus, with feet Jost 
crossed at ankles. R. hand over knee, holds long-stemmed 
white flower with back-turned pointed petals; L. hand 
behind thigh, holds tall pink Jotas. Head bent over R. 
shoulder; eyes looking down. Dress and jewellery that of 
Indian" Bodhisattva, including anklets; black hair done In 
high cone and in straggling ringlets on shoulders. Skirt 
coloured pink, girdle faint green, stole grey, and scarf over 
breast yellowish brown ; but flesh and jewellery are untouched 
and existing colours all faint. Halo oval, red in centre and 
yellow towards edge. Top and bottom of painting lost. 
Gr, length 11°, width 10%. 

Ch, oogos, Paper painting showing Buddha seated 
on Padmeana ; legs in adamantine pose, R. hand in viterta- 
mudra, L.in lap. Flesh painted yellow, hair black, mantle 
(covering L. arm and comer of R. shoulder) red lined with 
grey and white. Plain circular vesica and halo of green and 
grey, and conventional flower spray above. Smodged 
remains of Tib. chara upside-down at side, pin-holes in 
cormera. Rough work, t4”x 59°. 


Ch, oogog. Fr. of paper painting showing upper 
half of standing Avalokiteivara. He faces spectator, R. hand 
(raised) holding willow branch, L. (hanging by side) lost. 
Dhy&ni-buddha on front of tiara. Rough example of ‘Chinese 
Buddhist’ style, outlines and colouring much destroyed. 
The la:ter apparently consisted only of light red (on flesh 
and inner robe) and grey. Two Tib. chara on rev. 1° sh” 
(incomplete) x 10”, 

Ch. oo404 Fr. of paper painted roll showing a sericea 
of Bodhisaivas. Of these two remain: KXpitigarbha op 
Protector of Souls in Hell (complete), and Si.r-armed Avalo- 
Aitefvara (incomplete). K. is seated on lotus behind altar, 
begging-slaf in R. hand, flaming jewel in L. He weara 
black-barred red and buff robe, and dark shawl over his 
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head as in °Ch. ooar, etc. Face old, and severe in expression. 
On either side of him are ranged, one above the other, five of 


the Infernal Judges, kneeling, with rolls of paper in their 


hands; bot three of those on L. are lost. 

Avalok. also seated cross-legged, on high Padmisana. 
His middle pair of hands are in vilarka-mudrd at either side 
of breast, each holding long-stemmed pink and blve lotus 
between finger and thumb, His other L, hands and part of 
ride are missing. R. upper hand holds up disc of Moon, 
containing tree, hare, and frog, and R. lower hand hanga 
over his knee in rara-mudrd. Dress and orns. as in °Ch. 
00102, el¢. To L. of him, Lut standing tured away, are 
two men in long coats, resp. red and green, and wide black 
hats like those of donors in same painting. They both have 
their hands at breasts, L, enclosing all but thumb of R. 

Colouring throughout only dark red, green, grey, and pale 
yellow; drawing rough. Torn, but condition otherwise fair. 
ing" x E”% 

Ch, ooqos. L. edge of paper painting, with wide 
Paper top and borders, evidently representing Varfravana, 
though only L. hand and foot Icft. Former is held outwards, 
a striped guard covering forearm, and supporis a Stdpa; L. 
foot, shod with black and gold shoe, resis on upturned hand 
of demon or more prob. nymph. Cf. Ch. e087 and oo1s8. 
In R. bottom comer, on a group of small spotted hillocks, 
lands young woman in Chinese reas, with hands in adora- 
tion, corresponding 1o nymph who offers flowers in Ch. 
0018, 00168, elc, On upper border of picture is shown 
emall attendant Bodhisattva kneeling on cloud, and below 
run a series of bull medallions on red ground, the only one 
complete containing dragon. Chinese angular wave 
pattern down side, Colour remaining chiefly dull red, olive- 
Qteen, and alate colour; much obscured by dirt. a’ 7h"x 
(c. 4 of orig. width) 64°. 

Ch. 00406. Paper painting showing Auddha seated 
on PadmAsana, with circular halo and vesica, and canopy 
with knotted streamera above, R. hand at breast, thumb 
and first two fingers extended; L. horizontal below it, back 
uppermos! and fingers outspread downwards; legs interlocked 
and one uptarned sole exposed. General style as in 
Ch. 00191-00203, and painting like these prob. from end of 
Manuscript roll. Colour limited to dingy crimson, orange, 
and greenisb brown. 1a” x 9h". 


Ch. 00407. Paper painting showing Buddha seated 
in adamantine pose on Padmisana, with circular halo and 
vetica behind, and conventional flower spray above. R. hand 
in vilarka-mudraé at breast, J.. below il horizontal with 
fingers curved downwards. Rough work; colouring only 
dull red on mantle, flower petals, and rings of halo and 
vesica, and grey on mantle lining. ‘Torn, and patched 
behind. Evidently from end of manuscript roll like Ch. oo1gt, 
etc., a3 L. edge bas been pasted and R. is gummed round 
bamboo slip. 93” x 82”. 

Ch. 00408, Remains of paper painting showing 
Buddha ceated in adamantine pose on loius; R. hand in 
vitarka-mudrd at vreast, L. below it hanging downwards, 





thumb and second finger joined, and third and fourth fingers 
bent up. Dress, accessories, and colouring as in Duddhas of 
silk painings, but work of roughest description. From 
flower floating in air on R, rises head and shoutders of man 
or child with hands in adoration. (Head is shaven, but has 
lwo-eared bow of child’s head-dress (see Ch. Ivii. 004) drawn 
in outline on forchead. Details throughout hardly recogniz~ 
able owing to dirt. 1/8" x 1" 3”. 

Ch. oogog, Fr. of paper paloting in roughest style 
and almost obliterated by din, showing upper part of Dharma- 
pala Vayrapdgi in attitude of anger, L. hand uplifted 
brandishing Vajra(?), He has demon head with lage 
mouth and staring eyes, and wears nondescript robe of black. 
Only other colour red, used for shading of flesh, 1° 84°x 
x" 3h". 

Ch. ooqro. Fr. of all painting, showing a bullock- 
cart supporting a scarlet-draped platfarm on which sit a group 
of rovaicians in Chinese dress. ‘Three play energetically on 
narrow-waisted drums, one on a Mule, and another on what 
seems lo be a ring or a dise which he strikes with a stick 
The instrument of the simth is invisible. The driver is 
twisting the tail of the bullock to guide him, but most of 
himself and the animal is lost. Drawing spiriled, but rough. 
Gr. M. 87” x 64”. 


Ch, ooqu. Tattered remains of paper painting, 
showing Avalosifefvara seated with legs interlocked, each 
hand holding willow spray over shoulder. Partial colouring 
only of maroon, light red, and grey. Poor work, 9’ 1° 
(incomplete) x 117. : 


Ch. ooq1a.. Fr, of paper palnting, showing black- 
capped demon with club, riding on back of dragon (?); bath 
figs. incomplete. Only colour, touches of red. Remains of 
gl. Chin. below. 5”x 9". 


Ch. 00413. Paper painting (rom serics similar to 
Ch, 00191-00202 ; shows Buddha scated on lotus with 
crossed legs (feet invisible), and hands in Jap supporting 
alms-bowl.. Robe, red lined with pinkish buff, is wrapped 
closely round body, covering both shoulders, breast, and arms 
almost to wrist in manner of sleeves, JIalo and cartouche 
also red, and centre of lotus greenish blue. Uninscribed. 
BR’ x 53”. 

Ch. 00414, Sheet of woodcuts. Number of small 
squares of flimsy paper pasted together to make large sheet, 
and covered with rows of small Buddhas in oblong panels. 
B. seated European fashion on throne, with (eet resting on 
lotus; R. hand in wiarka-mudrd, L. held out palm upper- 
most. Poor printing. 4°37 4' 10". 

Ch. oo4is. a-b. Roll of woodcuts (in Iwo pieces). 
Flimsy paper covered with prints from small square block, 
showing Buddha seated between two slanding Bodhisattvas. 
B. cross-legged on lous, with hands in dhsarmacakra-mudrd. 
Circular halo and vesica, and Mower canopy. Bodhisativas 
have pointed haloes, Impressions placed in irregular rows; 
printing very Lad. On rev, of (a) is one 1. Chin, chars in 
black and red. 4’ 11, 
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Ch. 00416. a-b. Two frs. from sheet of wWood- 
cute. Flimsy paper, with rows of prints from small oblong 
block showing Bodhrraffua, seated! on lotus Zto R. BR. leg 
bent up, L. leg pendent; R. hand on Padwnasana holding 
long-stemmed lotus, 'L. raised as if in abAaya-mudra, Poor 
block, badly printed. Gr. M. 1’ 3x 8”. 


Ch. 00417. Roll of woodcuts. Roll of thin paper, 
covered with impressions of small 2uddha seated on lotus, 
holding alms-bowl in lap, No halo or vesica; no detail In 
fig. Roll tom in several pieces, and in bad condition. 
Main piece 01’ 47x11". 

Ch. 00418. Fragmentery sheet of woodcuts. 
Flimsy paper covered with prints of small oblong block 
showing Bodhisaffra, seated on lotus throne. R. leg pen- 
deni, L. bent across; R. hand on knee, L. raised from 
elbow and hand held out open sideways. Circular vesica 
and oval halo. Flowers in air. Muchtorn, Gr. M. 1’ 10”, 


Ch. 00419. Fragmentary roll of woodcuta. Thin 
paper covered wilh Impressions from small oblong block, 
showing Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus, Both hands 
open at breasl, slightly apart. Circular halo and vesica ; no 
detail. Badly torn, Gr. M. 1” 10" x 109”. 


Ch, oog20. Woodcat on paper showing Buddhist 
charm with Chin. and Tib, text. Charm circular in form, 
with eight-petalled lotus at centre (as in *Ch. co1g0, elc.), 
Vajra head appearing in middle of each petal; ro con- 
centric rings of Tib. chars. round lotus ; border of Vajras and 
flame, All this in red, In heart of lotus 3 Il. Chin., written, 
in black, Paper Dimsy, yellowish, glazed, or oiled, two pieces 
Joined; printing on large scale and fairly clear. C.a°x 2°17, 

Ch, oo4s1. Roll of woodcuts. Thin paper, with 
double row of impressions from square block, showing 
Buddha scated cross-legged on lotus, R. hand in vitarka-mudra 
at breast, L. in lap. Circular halo and vesica ; flowers in top 
comers. Blocks roughly cut aod prir.ted, and impressions 
coarsely painted in light red and grey. C. 10x 1032”. 

Ch, cogaa. Misc. fre. of woodcuts on paper, similar 
1o Nos. 0041 4-19, ele. and comprising fre. of sheets with 
impressions of: (i) small oblong Llock showing Bodhisattra 
seated on lotus with R. leg pendent, L. bent across; R. hand 
on knee in vara-mudrd and L. on thigh; no halo or vesica, 
but cloud rising on either side ; printed in red; (ii) small 
figs. of Bodhisattva, cross-legged on lotus, hands in adoration ; 
(iii) border of cloud designs (?) with fr. of Chin. printed text 
below ; (iv) amall oblong blocks showing Buddha cross- 
legged on lotus, umler canopy and flowering trees, bands in 
dharmacatra-mudr8. Gr. fr. 1’ 5" x 103°. 


Ch. oogag. Paper pictare representing shrine, in 
natural buff of paper on blackened background. Method 
anil effect same as in Ch. 0448; but the pasted-on design 
lias here mostly been torn off, leaving unblackened space 
where it lay. Shrine of same type as in Ch. 00148, but 
standing on high base of conventional scroll-work. On, tips 
of caves on each side siands @ phoenix. String for sus- 
pension at top. Well preserved. 1’ 8° x 119%, 








Ch. 00494. Drawings on paper; rough sketches only, 
on oby., of two demonic divinitics ; on rev., of hands in 
various mudrds. Demons on lines of demonic Vajrapanis of 
silk banners (see Ch. xxiv, oor, etc.), holding up resp. 
Vajra and Iell. Hands include two holding writlng-brush. 
a" x 3”. 

Ch. oogag. Paper stencil for Bodhisativa; prob. 
standing, bur lower half destroyed. Picture drawn in all 
details, leaving border at edge, and main parts then cut out 
vy cay. 

Ch. 00426. Fr. of oiled (7) paper for tracing (?), show. 
ing part of standing Lokapaln, 64” x 63”. 

Ch. 00497. Drawing on paper, showing assemblage 
of Bodhisaltras seated in tiers on lous Bowers. Lotuses rise 
‘on straight stems from hexagonal architectural tase; whole 
group cone-shaped, culminating In single Bodhisattva on 





- lotus at top. Bodhisaitvas sit with legs crossed, or In 


"enchanter’s' pose, or altitude of ‘royal ease’, and hands 
in mystic poses ; some of figs. very ‘ Indian’ in style. Smaller 
figs. in upper tiers only sketched; drawing of lotus stems, 
ete. on L.. side unfinished. 0’ 4§" ta’. 


Ch. 00498. Drawing on paper showing Buddhist 
magic diagram or Mandala, General plan as in Ch, 00190, 
ete., but with two outer squares only and uninscr. ; delties and 
emblems shown throughout by drawn figs. 

In middle, circle which contains four crossed Vajrae form- 
ing eiglt-pointed star. In centre of star a smaller circle, 
containing seated Buddha; its four cardinal points covered 
with other seated Buddhas, five representing Five Buddhas of 
Meditation. Duddha in middle, with hands in mudrd of Six 
Elements, represents Vairocana; four others distributed ng 
follows: above, Amiiibha, Buddha of West, holding lolus; 
below, Akpobhya, Buddha of East. R. hand in dhdmi- 
sparsa-mudrd, 1.. holding Vajra. 

On R. Amoghasiddhi, Buddha of North, R. hand in 
abhaya-mudrd, L. holding crossed Vajra. 

On L, Ratnasambhava, Buddha of South, R. hand in 
vara-mudrd, L. holding flaming jewel, Lrst Buddha has 
been drawn first, by mistake, on point of star between S. and 
E.; but mistake las been corrected by pasting over it piece 
of paper with drawing of right fig. 

All Buddhas sit on lotuses with legs interlocked, and wear 
Bodhisattva dress of skirts, sioles, Jewellery, and six-leaved 
crowns. Intermediate poinis af star coniain four kneeling 
Bodbisativas, presenting offerings to Buddhas and pethapa 
representing four of Celestial Boddhisativas. They are as 


Tass W. and N., Bva. 1umed towards Boddha of W. 
and bolding lamp on long holder. 

Between N. and E., Bva turned towards Buddha of E, and 
holding censer. 

Between F. and S., Bva turned towards Buddha of E. and 
holding dish of flowers, 

Between S. and W., By. tumed towards Buddha of S, and 
holding conch-shell. 

In Uaree spandsels formed between circle and first square, 
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kneeling divinities, two of whom bold resp. clappers and 
wreath. Fourth spandrel blank. 

Of two outer squares, inner blank Outer shows in 
corners Four Kings with triple-pointed Vajra-head in extreme 
corner above cach; in T-shaped spaces in midule of each 
side (*Ch. 00190), demonic deily in contorted pose against 
background of flame, and accompanied by symbolic animal. 

The Kings are placcd as follows: In L. top comer, 
Virdpakga of West, with flaming sword; in R. top corner, 
Vaidravana (?) of North, with bow (?); in R. bottom corner, 
Virldhaka of South, with club; in L. bottom comers, 
DhrtasSstra of East, with guitar. All are in armour, seated) 
on flat-topped thronea, with one leg pendent, onc hall-bent. 

Animals accompanying demons are reap. : above, tiger 
(rampant), on R. lion; below, elephant, on L. dragon. 

Between demons and Kings are represented on each side 
two of Eight Glorious Emblems, each on lotus-atandard orn. 
with etreamers, and arranged as followa: above, fish and 
conch-shell; on R., eight-pointed wheel and trident-head ; 
below, canopy (single and three-tiered); on L., flask and 
flaming jewel. 

Good condition. 1” 5” x 1" 43”. 

Ch. oo4ag. Four fra, of silk damask, brilliant red, 
highly glazed. Ground plain ; pattern of leaves and steros, 
iniwill, Gr, M. 5”. 


Ch. 00430. a-b. Two fre. of allk damask, indigo, 
‘woven in two varieties of concentric lozenge diaper. Ground 
plain, pattern twill; fine close weaving. Cf. Ch. 00333. 
00499-00602. Gr. M. 4”. 


Ch. ooggt. Two strips of silk (?) fabric, black, in 
twill; fine iwisted warp, stiffened; flat soft welt. Gr. 
length ro”, 

Ch, 00492. Border of figured silk from head-plece 
of banner, torn, but with suspension loop of coarac red 
cotion twill attached, Woven with warp of fine atiffened 
red yar, and flat untwisted weft as Ch. 0076, Welt 
double, indigo forming face of material, and light blue forming 
back. Patten: a series of small circular spots arranged in 
rows and worked in yellow and red, second welt in these 
aripes being indigo. Much faded. Length of sides. 11°, 
width of band 23”, 

Ch. 004393. Two strips of plain alk, thick, and 
eof; rather loose weave; natural-coloured. Gr. length 
Va’, 

Ch. 00494. Four frs. of plain slik, pale greenish 
blue, thin, faded. Gr. M. 1” 3”. 

Ch. oogas. Fr. of plain silk, pale green, thin.’ 5” 
mar’, 

Ch, 00436. Fonr fra. of plain silk, blue, but of 
various textures and shades. One gathered on to bamboo 
strainer wound with silk yarn, and apparently part of banner. 
Gr. M. 10”. 

Ch, 004397. Tab of silk gauze from valance 
etreamer, thick, dark -red, in twined weaving like that 
of Ch. 00332. See also Ch, cog44. Length 34”. 


Ch. 00438. Star-ahaped flower of allk guaze, made 
of Lands of the gauze, red, green, and white, with printed 
pattern, ingeniously looped and knotted, Points finished 
with silk tassels, Diam. . 5°. 


Ch. ooggg. Corner of silk square, double, possibly 
from votive patchwork as Ch. Iv. 0028. Corner piece of 
deep yellow plain silk, with fragmentary design of long-tailed 
birds (?) and clusters of leaves and blossoms, outlined (sten- 
cilled ?) in black and with centres of red, black, or green. 
Rapid drawing. Below is fr. of printed silk, same as Ch, 
©0305. Both sewn on foundation of plain deep yellow silk. 
Much discoloured and torn, 1° §"« 16". 





Ch, oo4g0, Square of silk damask, pale yellow, 
thin, loose weave; pattern a small lozenge lattice-work, 
Well preserved, "x a 5h’. 





Ch. 00441. Strip of plain silk, iniigo, from streamer 
of valance; fine regular weave. 2° 64" x 6", 


Ch. 00442. Seventeen miniature canopies in form 
of silk or Linen equares, with silt iassela at comers and 
suspension Icop in middle. When complete they were 
sirained over a framework of two bent twigs, crossed diago- 
nally, which gave the umbrella shape required, but one only 
retains this, The materials are—linen: terra-cotta (a), 
brown (1), yellow (1), natural buff (3); silk: yellow (a), one 
glazed, white or buff (a), green (2), grey (1), red (1) incom- 
plete; patchwork of buff and indigo silk with tag streamers, 
incomplete (1). The last, with twig framework, is made 
half of plain yellow silk, half of two (rs. of sage-green silk 
damask with patterns on different scales of chevron lines 
connected at angles by elliptical spots. Ground plait, 
Pattern twill. 9§” aq. to 4h” aq. 

Ch. 00449. a-c. Misc, allk fre. (a) Square, from 
patchwork, of thick purple gauze backed with light blue silk 
and yellow silk. Flying bicd, apparently design for em- 
broidery, oudined on it with running thread and gauze cut 
away within outline. 6°x 44’. (4) Tie for manuscript-roll 
cover made of two sitips of fine silk gauze, green anil gamboge, 
joined sideways, with tag of similar red gauze at end. Woven 
in open lozenge laitice-work. 1°7°. (¢) Tassel of three 
sirips of material, black damask and green silk resp. and 
fr. of figured silk of same weave and prob. like pattern 
to Ch. 009. Gr. length 23”. 


Ch. 00444. Fr. of silk gauze, dark plum-coloured, 
resembling Ch. 06332 in weave, but lighter. Gr. M. 6°. 





Ch. 00445. Fre. of allk gauze like preceding, but 
of lighter and more open tex:ure. From banner streamers 
stamped with leaf designs. Some fra. show remains of otalks 
embroidered in green. Gr. length 3° 7h”. 


Ch. 00446. Misc. fre. of silk embroidery, bird and 
flower design like Ch. 00281, of which it may be @ part, 
Worked on dark green or indigo gauze backed with plain 
silk of same colours; chief colours in embroidery pinkish 
buff, green, yellow, (omalo-red, Chinese and pale blue. 
Gr. length 9°. 


Sec. it] 


Ch. 00447. a-b. Two silk streamers of complete 
ype, prob. from valance Ch. 00279 ; materials same. (a) in 
fair condition, (3) torn away from lining and faded. Length 
1 5" and 2a”, 

Ch, 00448. Fr. of ail embroidery, on strong gauze 
of dull purplish black ; twined weave like that of Ch. 00332, 
ele. No backing. Embroidery remaining shows parts of 
two leaves worked in satin-stitch; one in dark brown, red, 
and lemon-yellow ; other in Chinese Wue, dark brown, and 
scarlet. Colours fresh. 74° 13”. 

Ch. 00449. Three (re. of silk embroidery, on black 
silk damask joined to plain black “silk, and backed with 
brown. Shows traced! running band of leaves, part of which 
only is worked ; stems light yellow and blue in satin-stitch. 
On smaller fr. one leaf tip in crimson and yellow spiral. 
Damask woven in small twill with Moral (?) pattern in larger 
(will running in same direction. Larger fr. 34” x a§*. 

Ch. 00450. a-c, Three frs. of silk embroidery. 
{a) and (4) strips of solid @oral embroidery in satin-stitch, 
worked in white, scarlet, purplish black, green, and light blue 
on same gauze as Ch, 60444. Gr. length 73". (¢) Buddha 
head and halo, complete, prob. from large embroidery 
Ch. coroo, Worked in chain-stitch on buff silk ; halo and 
flesh buff; ssuisa, eyes, and eyebrows indigo; nose and 
outlines red. H. 147. : 

Ch. oo451. Large silk painting, with Chin. inscr., 
showing upper part of Avalditedvara (Kuan-yin), evidently 
standing, without attendants. Painting considerably broken 
and surface damaged, but fine example of ‘ Indo-Chinese’ 
style of Bodhisativa, much like Ch, liii. 005. Workmanship 
of same graceful and refined quality; features and physical 
type of fig. same; and pose also, with its gentle inclination of 
Ledy to L. shoulder. But latter line here counterbalanced 
by pose of head, which is leaut over R. shoulder, the eyes 
looking down and backwards, to L. p. Of willow spray in R. 
hand only few hardly intelligible lines remain, 

Dress, jewellery, and colouring (of Indian red, red-brown, 
dark olive, and -Dlack) are ‘same, almost in detail, as in 
Ch, lili. 005; but paint upon body (white’shacted with pink) 
has been much more thickly laid on, and more of it remains. 
Halo of plain circular rings of dark olive, red, and white; 
temains of canopy visible above. Inser. in g fi. on large 
cartouche on R. 2’ 5h’x1' 114". Thousand Buddhas, 
PI, XLIV. 

Ch. 00452. Large silk painting representing Thow- 
sand-armed Avalokitefvara with attendants. Somewhat 
broken about top and bottom but otherwise complete, with 
border of faded red silk; surface considerably worn. 

For general arrangement, and treatment of central fig. see 
*Ch. 00223. Atendants here number only six: in top 
corner garlanded and flower-bearing nymph flying down 
on either side of Avalok.’s canopy ; fire-headed Vajrapani in 
each of bottom corners; and in tank from which Avalok.'s 
lotus rises, Nymph personifying Virtue, and Sage. Nagas 
are absent, and lower part of Nymph and Sage and whole 
front half of tank lost. The background is divided into 
ame 
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upper and lower halves, respectively dull green and brown; 
the upper diversified by floating flowers, purple, orange, or 
pale blue. 

In details figs, show no diversity from usual. Avalok. 
is single-headed with third eye in centre of forehead ; tiara 
solid cone of chased metal-work with large Dbyani-buddha in 
front; orange of flesh and black of hair entirely lost; jewel- 
lery painted red picked out with white. Aanong emblems 
appears quiver. Nymph wears Bodhisattva dress (so far as 
preserved), and amongst flames surrounding the Vajrapani in 
R. comer appears crested yellow head of Fire-bird (?)' as 
in Ch, oo105. 

Workmanship generally not of the first rank, and colour 
Tost to considerable extent ; but painting in original condition 
must have been good average example of its class, General 
effect of background is greenish brown, pink and sky-bluc 
being largely used on figs. and haloes. 5’ 2" 9’ 2h", 

Ch. 00453. Two fra. of silk damask, deep golden 
yellow, oft and well woven; ground plain, paitemn twill. 
Design: chevron lines alternating with rows of elliptical 
rosettes as in Ch. oo294 (q. ¥.), but simpler and on small 
s¢ale. Chevron line formed in same way of leal-like forms 
set at right angles to each other; from its outer angles grow 
pairs of small leavea. Inner angles filled with single small 
teaves. Roscltes solid and four-petalled, the petals distin- 
guished from each other only ‘by difference in direction of 
the twill. Good condition. 6}” sq. and 6” x 23”. 

Ch. 00454. Two fre. of banner streamers of allk 
damask, white or natural, now discoloured ; regular weave ; 
ground plain, pattern twill. Design: a repeating quatrefoil 
rosette, lozenge-shaped, ¢. 4” across. Material sof and 
tom. 2’ 7" and 1’ 87x 3". 

Ch. oo45s. Fr. of silk bammer: head-piece and [r. 
of body of printed silk only preserved. Printed silk, much 
perished, shows lozenge-shaped floral groups or rosettes, like 
Ch, 00309, ete., in dark blue and pink. Head-piece of plain 
eream-colourcd silk, discoloured, with border of dark greenish 
indigo silk damask The latter shows repeating lozenge- 
shaped rosettes, eight-petalled, with circular centre, diam. 
«. 3%, woven in coarse twill on fine plain ground. Much tom. 
Remains of suspension loop made of grecn silk and strip of 
floral embroidery. Length of whole 1°63”, base of head- 
piece 1° 4°. 

Ch. 00457. Remains of large ailk painting repre- 
senting Paradise prob. of Amitabha or Sakyanami, with side- 
scenes showing legend of Ajatadatra and meditation of Queen 
Vaideht as in °Ch. li. 003, Five-inch border of faded brown 
silk preserved for top and sides, showing size when complete. 
About half (longitudinally) of Vaideht scenes preserved ; 
Ajatadatru cence cut down through le, and considerable 
part of each lost; interior of painting preserved only in 
a number of large fragments, chiefly from the sides; whole of 
lower end and centre, including central Buddha, lost. 

Remainder similar to "Ch. lit, cog in general uealment and 
arrangement; the drawing of considerable refinement and 
particularly recalling the above named in faces and poses of 

6M 
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attendant Bodhisaitvas, though in worse conditian. One fr. 
shows a comer of the Lake with an infant soul rising in 
a Jotus-bud. Colouring quiet, consisting chiefly of puny- 
grey, light green, and orange, with smaller amount of crimson, 
and red-brown on jewellery. Fleah of Bodhisauvas white, 
shaded with pink. 

The side-scenes, divided from the main picture by banda of 
repeating rosettes, white, orange, light green, and pink on 
a light grey ground, show the Aj&tadatru legend on R, 
Valdeht‘’s meditation on L, So far as they can be identified 
they run as follows: 

On R. (*) Former incarnation of Ajaiaéatru as a hermit, 
The mountains and hia hut only remain,and a man with sword 
who waa doubtless assaulting A. as in Ch. lv, 0047. #, and 
Ivi. 0018, 

(it) Former incarnation of Sakyamuni, as white rabbit; 
see same references, Rabbit only remains, and stream 
below. 

(ii) The infant Buddha (?), unhaloed, appearing on a 
clond to V., who fies sleeping on couch inside pavilion. 
Two men in foregro und. 

(7) A man in coat, tailed cap, and long boots, entering the 
heavily nailed door of a pavilion. Bimbistra entering prison (?). 

(0) A. seated on verandah of pavilion, while a man In 
yellow coat prostrates bimself before him. Two men with 
ates, a minister or official, and other men (mostly destroyed) 
stand round. 

(i) A man as in (10), looking out of half-open door of 
pavilfon. 

(vi) On L.a man in yellow coat seated within pavilion, 
and io middle top of a woman's coiffure—two high loops of 
bair as in Ch. oagt, etc. ; head turned towarda L. Evidently 
V, visiting B. in prison. On R., A. on horseback, accom- 
panied by man with axe, advancing L. 

To foregroand, L., upper half of two men in profile to R. 
To foreground, R., man in brown coat bowing to man in 
yellow, 

Prob. combination of several scznes. Cf. Ch. 0051. tv-v ; 
Wv.0093. 0; lv. 0047, vi-vi7; etc. 

(eris) Afitadatru porsuing V. with sword. 

Scenes below lost. 

On L., V. meditating on Sukhavatl ; objects of meditaiion, 
so far as preserved, are: the sun, amongst mountains, a 
Buddha appearing in the sky above il; water—a elream; 
the moon—a white disc encircled with red, placed within an 
enclosure like the coping of a tank, upon the ground; 
water—as ice (?), cf. Ch. oogr. writ; Ivi, 9018. x1/—a white 
equace with black crossmarks, within a coping ; the mansions 
of Sukhivatl—a two-storied pavilion. V. wears white skirt, 
and orange or grey jacket; her hair done in drooping top- 
lunot at corner, with gold dower orn. on top, of head. 

C. 68° x 6' 6", . 

Ch. 00458. Remains of large silk painting, repre- 
tenting the Thowsand-armed Avalokiiefvara, seated, with 
attendants. Fragments only; paint almost entirely gonc 
from central pieces, lower obscured by dark discoloration. 

In composition and general treatment evidently similar 





to *Ch. ooz23, etc., attendants consisting chiefly of seated 
Bodhisatvas and Lokapilas, on small scale, and excep- 
tionally numerous, One fr. shows R. (spectator’s) balf of 
AJ's fig. and halo, with chin of principal face, but reat 
of face and all other heads los. Another showa corre- 
sponding portion of A.'s Padmasana and corner of tank 
with group of Bodhirattvas and Lokapalas feom R. lower 
side, and head of Vajrapani in R. bottom corner. Above 
the tank rises the head of a Naga, upholding A.’s Padma- 
sang, but too much effaced 10 show details of heud-dress. 

A third shows part of four tiera of seated Dodhisattvas 
and Lokapalas from other side of picture, and part of 
Vajrapani from L. bottom corner, Smaller fra, in cleaner 
condition and apparently from upper half of picture, show 
additional seated Bodhisattvas and Lokapalas, and a roughly 
drawn fig. of the Sage, bere four-armed, with upper hande 
raised, and lower at breasl or on thigh. No trace remains of 
Nymph of Virtue, or Bodbisattvas of Sun and Moon, 

Colouring chiefly crimson, blue, green, orange, and' bronze’ 
colour on greenish-brown lackground; workmansbip of 
middle class, 

HL (incomplete) ¢. 4’ 10", width (incomplete) c. 3’ 9”. 


Ch. co4s9. Remains of large allk painting; prob, 
Thousand-armed Avalokitetvara with attendamie, fom preeence 
on one fr. of small Bodhisattva seated w:thin orange disc, 
prob. representing Bodhisattva of Sun; cf. "Ch. 00923, 
ete. Central fig., however, completely lost, 

The attendants comprise numerous Bodhisalivas, sealed 
or standing, their ficsh coloured yellow, light green, Ught 
blue, or pink, and their hair black, brown, or light blue. 
Many have three heads, and four or six arma with which they 
hold up sacred emblems such as flask, shell, wheel, and jewel. 
Among them also is single-headed thousand-armed Avaloki- 
tedvara ; and an eleven-headed Avalok. (cest of fig. lost) with 
the Dhyani-buddha over each of three principal heads. 
Dhyani-buddha is also found on heads of a targe number of 
other Bodhisattvas, whether single or triple headed, 

Traces remain of two seated Lokapiilas, one adjoining 
Bodhisattva of Sun. Lange fr. from R. centre shows de- 
corated canopy hanging on red-flowcring trees. There are 
no traces of architectural background, or lake; hence it is 
the more likely that painting was not a Paradise. 

There is comparatively little detail in decoration, etc. 
Figs. drawn in clean thin lines of black; faces nol gro- 
tesque. Features are of ‘Chinese Buddhist’ type. Dress 
either of the same (see °Ch. coa) or, in case of green and 
yellow divinities, of more ‘Indian' type whh narrow sloles, 
Colouring fairly preserved, bright and light in tone, con- 
sisting chiefly of blue, green, crimson, while, orange, and 
Gesh-colour on light greenish background, with black or 
brown only on hair. 

Evidently very large when compleie. Gr. M. (four fra, 
which join) 3’ 10” (apparently from nearly top to about 
middle of picture) x 2” 1”. 








Ch, oog6o. Silk painting representing Six-armed 
Avalokitefvara, seated, with attendants, General type of 
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A’s fig., dress, and accessories as in "Ch. ooroz, eic. Upper 
hands hold up (R.) disc of Moon containing tree, and (L.) 
disc of Sun containing phocnix (legs obliterated); middle 
hands in vrfurka-mudrd al breast with lotus spray in each; 
lower on knees, R. with uhumb and first finger joined, L. in 
bhimisparia-mudrd. Eight small heads including Dhyani- 
buddha’s are piled on top of normal head; Iwo in profile on 
either side of latier, which usually complete eleven, have prob, 
Leen omitted through carelessness, On either side stands 
Bodhisattva of type *Ch. 002 with hands in adoration. 

Poor drawing ; colouring chiefly slate, green, yellow, 
crimson, and orange ; surfa¢e much worn and silk frayed 
‘into tatters. R, bottom corner has been cul away and 
replaced by piece of thin brown silk, of which also only 
frayed remnant remains. 1’ 3" (incomplete) x 1’ 6”. 

Ch. 00461. Fr, of sllk palnting showing Avalokitefvara 
of Indian type, with small attendant Douhisativa kneeling in 
sky above. I. side only of A. preserved, with L. leg bent 
across and lying flat along Padmasana, L. hand resting 
behind thigh, and part of head inclined slightly over R. 
shoulder with fr. of Dhy&ni-buddha preserved over forehead. 
No clue to position of R. arm and leg, but prob. same as in 
Ch. oo121, as pose on L. side (so far as preserved) is same. 

Dress, arns., and type of fig. also as in above; ringlew of 
blue hair on shoulders; long oval halo and large circular 
vesica ; canopy above, and traces of conventional lotus grow- 
ing up R. side, Good drawing ; colour practically gone 
except for dull crimson on scarf and halo. 

Whole painting has been done over part of larger subject 
for which the silk seems to have been originally used. 
Disappearance of paint from later subject has revealed in 
places the drawing, and remains of colour, of earlier fig. 
Thia appears to have been a seated Bodhisattva, more than 
life-size, whose bent knee, covered with rosette-sprinkled 
drapery and ornamental knec-cap (a3 in *Ch. 00102, *00223, 
etc.), is seen to R. of A.'s fig. against background of vesica. 
It extends from about A.’s eye level to hand, and appears 
between body and arm as well as outside arm, Behind it 
again appears eq. corner of some architectural object, with 
a small Gandharvi with hands in adoration looking over it 
from behind. Downward edge of this architectural object is 
continued beneath lower edge of knee, and disappears behind 
A's hand. It is unfamiliar, and its exact significance not 
quite clear. The arc of A.’s vesica passes outside both this 
and knee. 

Ii is curious that no trace of larger fig., in drawing or 
colour, should appear on A.’s fig. where the paint has dis- 
appeared; not even within the outlines of arm, on either side 
of which its greenish ground and dark pink rosettes are quite 
clear. This points to possibility of Avalok. having formed 
part of orig. picture—prob. a life-size fig. with smaller 
deity seated at each knee, and other altendants—though no 
such composition has been found among rest of paintings. 

In any case picture has been cut down from its orig. size 
and Avalok. uscd as an independent painting. ‘This is 
shown by remains of narrow silk binding, on upper edge 
of fr. just above level of A.’e canopy, at a height which would 


not allow enough room for completion of larger fig. A few 
Tib. chars. are scrawled below this binding. 

gx 102” (gr. width), 

Ch. 00462. Remains of painted silk banner, all 
accessories lost Fair condition, but colours dim. 

Subject: Bodhrsaftva. Fig. preserved complete up to 
tassels of canopy, but background to R. and L. of head lost. 
Walks from spectator, presenting } R. back view; L. band 
swinging somewhat behind back, and fingers gathering up 
skirt; R, raised, carrying at shoulder-level object now loal, 
prob. bowl. Back hollowed, and shoulders thrown back in 
vigorous pose, well drawn, Dress and head-dress as in 
Ch. i. 002; but scarves Ices ample, revealing lines of body 
and arms, and skirt ankle-length only, showing feet walking, 
Head in profile to R.; red jewel on front of head-drese, and 
blue hair below, curling behind shoulders. Soles of feet 
and inner side of hands drawn in red; remains of colour on 
dress light blue, vivid red, chocolate brown, and white. 
1" 94” x 6g". 

Ch. o046g. Remains of painted silk banner, all 
accessories lost ; showing lower draperies, etc., of Bodhisattoa 
of °Ch. 02 type, standing or walking 3 to L. Remains of 
colour white, dark pink, orange-red, light blue, greenish 
brown. (Gr. length) 1° a9” x 7h". 

Ch. 00464. a,b. Two fea. of painted silk banners ; 
all accessories lost. 

(a) shows body from shoulders to hips of Bodhisattva 
standing facing spectator, Body slim-waisted, leaning oul- 
wards to R. hip; scarves and orns. in ‘Indian’ style; R. 
hand raised holding rosary; L. arm by side. 4” x 7§". 

(8) from another banner, shows feet of Bodhisattva etand- 
ing facing spectator, and lower end of draperies in “Ch, oo 
style, 4h" 7". 

Ch, 00465. Remains of paloted sitk banner; all 
accessories lost ; showing Mafjuéri on lion. Greater part of 
lion, advancing to R., and lower end of painting, preserved ; 
also upper part of M,, seated facing spectator with R. hand 
in vitarAa-mudrd at breast. Head and all above lost, 
General type as in Ch. xsii 001 ; poor condition, paint 
almost gone. 1° 2” x 54". 

Ch. 00466. Remains of paloted silk banner repre- 
senting a Buddha. Fig. complete up to shoulders; head 
and all above lost, and all accessories, 3B. stands facing 
spectator on bright blue lotus, hands in adoration at breast ; 
end of crimson mantle drapes L. arm, end of light green 
under-robe, R.; white under sleeves to wrists. Bright tight 
colouring, clean workmanship. 1’ 5" 7°. 

Ch. 00467. Fr. of painted silk banner with Chin, 
inscr., showing head and part of body of Dharmapdla 
Vajrapani. Remainder of painting, and all accessories, lost. 
V. of demonic type, as in *Ch, 004, etc. (q.v. for descr.). 
Stands 3 R, with head turned back to L., and carries long 
Vajra. C. 7" 7". 

Ch. 00468, Remains of painted silk banner; fair 
condition, but stained ; all accessories lost 
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Subject: Déplardsra, Guardian of the East. Standa $ L. 
on back of crouching demon; R. hand at breast with arrow ; 
L, hand and arm lost, but half of bow below. A replica of 
Ch. anvi.a 002; but with different colouring and different 
treatment of ecale-armour. Scales oa helmet and shoulder- 
flaps, round-edged, overlapping downwards ; on shirts, oblong, 
overlapping upwards; on lower pan of body, represented 
by bexagonal diaper in while, black, and green—the bexagons 
again subdivided by a longitudinal line down cenue which 
forks at each end to form a small lozenge al top and bottom, 
and an clongated hewagon at cach side. Barbed end of 
arrow partially preserved. 

Colouring chiefly chocolate and dark red (on stole) ; 
crimeon and orange-red (on upper girdle, skirt, and borders 
of coat of mail), grcen (on halo and borider of skirt), and 
white and green on scale-armour. 0’ 11" 7°, 


Ch. oog69. Fr. of painted allk banner, showing 
upper half of Viriipahsa, Guardian of the West. Stands facing 
spectator ; R. hand in ev/arka-mudrd al breast; L, below it, 
fingers clasping jewelled top of sword (?); head turned 
towards R. shoulder, Remainder of painting, and all 
accessorice, lost. 

Dress evidently of the more ‘Indian’ type; see Ch. xxvi.a 
006, and General Note, “Ch. oo10. Helmet incomplete, but 
apparently resembling that of Ch. xxvi. a 006; coat of mail 
with round-edged scales on body (overlapping downwards) 
and Ught-fiting elbow-sleeves of oblong scales (overlapping 
upwards) ; straight cuirass passing under arms, no strapa 
shown ; dark maroon mantle fastened under chin and passing 
back over shoulders. Knots of red drapery behind shoulders. 
Face buman, with enlarged eyes. Remains of colour only 
taroon, crimson, and white; much worn Dlank cartouche 
for inser. to L. 8° x 7h". 


Ch, ao47o, Fr. of painted eilk banner, showing 
back of helmeted head and halo, and R. shoulder, of Lokapdla 
looking to R. Remainder of painting, and all accessories, 
lost, Helmet of same type as in Ch. co4o, with plume and 
out-carling protective rim bul no gorget; both head-piece and 
rim of round-edged scales, red and yellow, overlapping 
downwards, Sausage-shaped collar of vivid red with scroll 
om. in copper-green and long tasselled tie of (lark pink ; on 
fr. of shoulder oblong scale-armour also in red and yellow, 
scales overlapping upwards. Halo of pea-green with flame- 
order of bright red, and remains of cloud scroll in same 
colours, Gr. M. 73”. 


Ch. ooq7r. Fr. of painted all banner; colour and 
drawing much worn ; all accessories lost, 

Subject: Zhe Seven /eawels, For other representations see 
Ch. corr, and xxvii a 004. Incomplete botb top and 
bottom, Wheel lost at top. Immediately under the edge 
appear, on L, the strong-box representing the Minister ; on 
R,, the Jewel, of trefoil shape, with pyramid of fame rising 
from it, Strong-box in form of hexagonal casket of chased 
melal-work, with conical overhanging lid, and projecting base. 
Below come, on L. the Wile, on R. the General; dress of 
both as in Ch. axvi. a. oo4, except that the gcales of the 


General's armour are not represented, and the lady's hair is 
not done in loops, but inn roll round neck with large gold 
om. on lop as in series Ch. 0039, elc., to which banner 
perhaps belongs from similarity of workmanship and colour, 
Uelow again, the clephant, in profile to Ro; and et bottom 
the horse, in profile to L.; harness as in Ch. xxvi. a. 004. 
Remains of colour only, crimson, blue, while, and brown, 
and green on grass. 1' 74" 73”. § 


Ch. 00472. Four frs. of allk painting, evidently 
representing Avalokifetrara. Largest fr. shows A,'s face, 
well drawn, with remains of tjara and Dhyani-buddba out- 
lines in dark red; Mesh orig, white and hair blue, but colour 
almost gone. Another fr. shows hand against white vesica, 
holding upright mace (?) with pennon. Other two show fra. 
of crimson doud, and scroll. Gr. fr. 54” 4". 


« 

Ch. 00479. a-e. Misc, fra. from different alk 
palntings, including (a) remains of a Paradise painting, 
hardly coloured, showing rs. of Vaidehi scenes ; cf. *Ch. 0051, 
ele. 3 (4) fr. of Paradise painting showing lower part of sub- 
eidiary seated Buddlia with altar, and heads of attendant 
Dodhisauvas; colouring dark red, green, aod black; (¢) re~ 
mains of donors from large painting—three men kneeling, 
in brown belted coats and black tailed caps. Rather coarse 
sil, and strong colouring of orange, red, dark brown. Frs, 
also of Bodhisatvas from the same; (¢) fr. trom upper 
corner (?) of large paiming showing a pavilion under over- 
hanging mountains ; (¢) small frs. of drapery, etc., prob. from 
banners, Gr. fr. (4) 8° x1" 9”. 


Ch. 00474. Roll of allk covered with traced figs. 
of Bodhisattvas, and Chin. inser. by each. 

Similar to Ch. xxiv. 008 (q.v.). Thin light buff silk, 
unevenly dyed yellow, with remains of red silk head-piece 
(seam only) showing no inser. L. top comer knotted with 
buff silk streamer and red cord. Tom at upper end, bu 
generally in good condition. Tracing on one side only. 

At top of roll is drawing of fash on lotus (L. side), and 
remains of same (R, side); but below this the whole of R. 
arip is fost. L. shows ecries of nine standing Hodhisativas, 
one below the other, traced in black but not coloured; each 
fig. occupying length of 3‘ to 3' 6%. All siand straight, the 
majority facing spectator and wih dress and coiffure in semi- 
“Indian ’style of *Ch. 0088, etc, First four have R. hand in 
pitarka-mudré, L. hand horizontal below it, with cr without 
lotus bud on palm; fifth holds lotus spray in R. hand and 
has L. by side; sixth and seventh (} 10 R.) have hands 
in adoration; eighth again resembles first four, but his 
dress is in style *Ch. 002; ninth resembles the fifth, but 
catries flask in L. band. Inscriptions, on cartouches by 
each, contain epithets of Bodhisativas and the names of 
AvalokiteSvara, Sarasvati (and Vajrasattva ?). 

Length 30° 8", width (at tap) 1° 103”, (of L. strip) 114°. 


Ch. 00475. Several lengths of silt roll covered 
with traced Bodhisattvas ; like preceding and Ch. aniv. 
008, but uninser. Silk dark blue, tracing in yellow on each 
side. 
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At top is width of red silk (selvedge to selvedge 1’ 114", 
length 4’), on which are traced flower-sprays, etc. almost 
effaced. Below are two sicips of dark blue silk, made here 
of separate pieces with selvedgea on inside and seam on 
outside, and broken into several lengths. Bodhisattvas on 
a large scale, ench fig. occupying over 4° in length. They 
stand straight, facing spectator or } to R, and L.; majority 
have their hands in adoration, and dress and coiffure of 
semi-Indian type of "Ch. e088, elc, One carries a peanon 
on long pole. 

Length (of double fr. with head-piece) 16 [t.; (of single 
strips) 3a fi, 19 N., 6 ft, gf Width of strips 11” and 119. 


Ch. 00476. Roll of allk covered with traced figs. 
of seated Buddhas ; like preceding and Ch. xxiv. 008, but 
‘onc strip only, without trace of head-piece and uninscr. Ten 
Tuddhas preserved, seated with legs interlocked on successive 
flowers of ascending lotus plant; hands generally onc in 
tilarka-mudrd, onc below it holding loius bod, or in adoration, 
Yellow silk, slightly glazed, unevenly dycd, uaced on one 
side only, Good condition. Length ¢. 18’, width 74’. 


Ch. 00477. Fr. of silk roll traced with seated 
Buddhas ; like preceding and Ch. xxiv. oo8 ; but one sirlp 
only, on small acale, uninscr., and withoul Irace of head-picce. 
Upper end blank; R, edge selvedge, L. tom. Thin yellow 
silk, unevenly dyed, and traced in black on one side only. 
Five Buddhas preacrved, seated in meditation on Padmasanas, 
occupying ¢. 74” each of length. Faircondition. Length g’, 
width 74". 


Ch. 00478. a-b. Two fre, of silk showing part of 
traced Bodhisattva. Upper half only of coiffure pre- 
served, with segment of halo, carlouche for inser., and 
draped valance of canopy above. Smaller fr. has continuation 
of canopy. Fig. evidently was about lifesize. Silk bright 
yellow; tracing in thick black linea on both sides. Gr. fr. 
(a) 1’ rok’ ca’, 


Ch. 00479. Four lengths of sllu, thin buff, traced 
with large scroll pattern in black, Tracing one side only. 
Gr. fe. 5° 6" aR". 


Ch, 00480. Two lengths of silk, dark and light blue, 
joined, traced each side with large scroll pattern in yellow, 
and (at end of light blue piece) standing Rodhisattoa with 
hands in adoration. Tracing much gonc, and silk broken, 
especially the light blue. 13 ft. xe fe. 


Ch, 00481. Two fra. of silk brocade, woven with 
single warp and double welt; cf. Ch. corzo, ete. Warp: 
a fine light green twisted yarn, forming surface of ground, 
which is woven in small twitl Welt: a broader untwisted 
yarn, cream and brown, crcam and orange (faded), or cream 
and dark blue, according to line of pattern. This consists 
of six or Iwelve-petalled rosettes, 2° x 24” in diam., and 14” 
apart horizontally, set out in close rows, diagonally, with 
a ring of small starlike cight-petalled flowers surrounding 
each. These rings touch adjacent rings at their angles, and 
thus formed’ a light hexagonal network between the large 
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rosettes, The latter were blue, brown, and orange in 
suctessive rows; their outlines and veining, and petals of 
small flowcra, being woven always in cream, while centres 
of emall flowers are of same colour as large rosetles adjoins 
ing. The shape of the latter varied In alternate rows, The 


_ largest fr. of rosette preserved has an inner series of teumpet- 


shaped trefoil petals, and an outer series of wide trilobate 
petals with smaller rounded petal-tip appearing between each 
pair. The edge of rosettes in adjoining rows show, however, 
only plain pointed petal-tips, prob. twelve to the rosetle. 

Weht forming petals passes loosely across surface of fabrid, 
being interwoven with strand of warp only at intervals of 4” 
oreo. Behind, however, the other weft is firmly interwoven 
with warp, and not left loose as in Ch. oo170, Same 
principle followed in weaving outlines and the small flowers. 
Good condition. 3” x aj” and 3” x 74”. 

Ch. oo48a. Fr. of silk damask, soft blue, firm and 
closely woven, with broad flat warp and very fine well, On 
obv. latter predominates in ground, giving smooth silly 
surface, and warp in pattern forming a fine grain, On rev. 
the effect is naturally reversed. Design consista of Lattice- 
work of bands ¢. §° wide, formed of small hooked tendrils, 
and enclosing elliptical or lozenge-shaped spaces in which 
are flower-sprays, alternately trumpet-shaped and elliptical 
five-petalled, with leaves. Good condition, 4” x 14”. 

Ch. 00483. Two frs. of printed allk damask, soft, 
loose-woven; damask deaign a small lozenge spot on plain 
ground, Printed design, large, incomplete, consists of re- 
peating medallions, with border formed of double interiwining 
bands, enclosing flying bird or birds. Diam. of medallion 
uncertain ; frs. preserved show are of 1° 3”. Died appeara 
(o be of phoenix-type, with upeurled wings, created head, 
curved beak, and short broad tail (?), but the pink in which 
much of it was printed has faded, leaving details obscure. 
Detween medallions were spotted lozenge-shaped figa, 
incompletely preserved. Colour: damask ground, deep 
yellow ; interwwining border of circle, dark greenish indigo, 
also central lines of bird’s head, neck, and body, and quills 
of wings; temainder of Lird, pink (faded); outlinca and 
pols on bird's breast and tal, natural colour of silk, Fair 
condiuion, For design of similar type on email scale, see 
printed damask of Ch. i, ooaa (PL CXIN). 1° 47 49” and 
toh" x 42". 

Ch, 00484. Two rs, of cream allk damaak, orig. 
one and forming suspension loop of banner, Firm and 
closely woven. Ground, fine twill; pattern, large twill 
Tunning in reverse direction. Fra preserved show only 
rounded feathers of peacock tail (cf. Ch. 00293. a, b) from 
large design. 44” x 2h” and 34” x 93°, 

Ch. 00485 Fr. of allk damaek, light brown; yaro 
slightly stiffened. Ground and pattern both woven in twill, 
running in opposite directions. Design: a naturalistic spray 
of lotus (?) bud between two leaves, repeated in close rows 
and forming an all-over pattern, Good condition, 104" x 5”. 

Ch. 00486. Eight fra. of silk damask from head. 
piece border of Ch. oogta. Old-gold, much distied and 
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discoloured. Thick soft yarn. Ground plain, pattern in 
large twill. Large design containing curved masses of 
foliage or feathers (?), unintelligible from these fra. (a) sug- 
gesis necks and breasts of two confronting birds; cf. 
Ch, 00293.b. Gr. fr. gh’ x ah”. 


Ch. 00487. a-b. Two frs. of figured silk (broken 
suspension Joop) with damask lining. Frayed and rotlen. 
Weave, a fine satin twill, Pattern of small floral type*woven 
in stripes of different colours; centml one only preserving 
design and showing small four-leaved plant (light green) 
repeating lengthways on dark brown ground. Side-stripes 
have cream ground, and pattern resp. in bright blue and 
orange, and orange and yellow; but edges of pattern pre- 
served. Damask of brownish grey shows part of floral 
pattern. Each fr. ¢. 947% 17, 


Ch. 00486. Fr. of silk damask, brilliant reddish- 
pink, glazed. Ground woven in small, patter in larger 
twill, running in opposite directlons. Design : circular four- 
petalled rosettes and lozenges (formed of four small lozenges), 
fepeating in alternate rowa, 4° 4”. 


Ch. 00489. Fr. of all damask (forming suspension 
loop). Light pink, faded ; fine soft weave. Ground plain, 
pattern twill. Design: two lines of chevron intersecting 80 
as to form series of lozenges, and bearing at angles on cither 
side elliptical four-petalled rosettes. Beyond these again 
were other chevron lines. Round intersections of chevron 
lines are woven also four small lozenges, forming another 
type of elongated roseties, in rows between the elliptical. 
TY ey. 

Ch. 00490. Strip of allk damask, grass green, fine 
weave. Ground plain, pattern twill, Design: elliptical 
rosettes with spot centre (1§" x ¥”), repeating in alternate 
tows with smaller four-armed crosses. Design widely spaced. 
Fair condition, 107 x 1". 

Ch. ooggt. Fr. of sitk damask, dull purple, very fine 
weave, Ground plain, patiern twill. Design: small motifs 
repeating in widely scattered rows set out diagonally, There 
remain (i) row of pointed leaves incomplete, perhaps in pairs ; 
{ii) row of elliptical four-petalled rosettes ; (iii) row of small 
fying birds (?) with spray in beak; (iv) rosettes again. 
Y’ 57x 2?-3". 

Ch. oo499. Three frs. of silk damask, brigli light 
red. Fair condition; soft fine weave. Plain ground; 
patlern, a very occasional, small flower molif, spray, rosclte, 
or Jeaf with tendril in twill, set out in rows. Gr. length 
v 7h. 

Ch. oo4¢93. Mec. frs. of ailk damask (remains of 
banner streamers) ; light terra-cotta, fine soft texture. Ground 
plain, pattern twill Design: lozenge-shaped rosettes formed 
af four trilobate petals, repeating in rows. Least ragged fr. 
a 3’ xh" 

Ch. coggg. Fr. of alle damask, light red, surface 
glazed. Ground plain, pautcrn twill. Design : small repeat- 
Ing lozenge-shaped rosette, four-petalled. 6” x 14”. 


Ch, 00495. a-b. Two fra. of allk damask, dark 
blue, soft rather loose weave. Ground and pattern 
woven in iwills running in opposite directions, Design: 
2 small repeating circular rosette, five-petalled, somewhat 
itregularly executed in parts. (a) 1” a” 5”, (4) 2’ 9” x 23". 

Ch. 00496. Strip of silk damask (banner sureamer) ; 
indigo, fine close weave. Ground plain; pattern, small 
repeating lozenge, woven in broken twill, 2° 114" x 13°. 


Ch. o0497. Four banner streamers of allk 
damask with weighting-board attached, Damask bright 
blue, fine weave ; ground plain, pattern twill, Design: 
@ rather large semi-conventional floral pattern, somewhal 
‘on lines of Ch. 09351. Groundwork lattice of branches 
diversified by buds, bracts, and pairs of volute leaves, and 
forming at intervals rowa of elongated hexagonal spaces in 
which are rosettes. Considerably torn. Weighting-board 
covered with salmon-red silk damask, of similar weave, 
pattern indistinguishable, stencilled on top with lotus and 
leaf design, Length of streamers 4’ 1”, weighting-board 
1 of" x 23”. 

Ch. 00498. a-b. Two ragged strips of silk 
damask, (a) light red, (4) winc-colour, tacked together and 
orig. forming past of picture ; siencilled in heavy fireyish- 
black paste with canopy, etc. Silk too broken to show 
designs complete. Both woven with plain ground and 
pattern in large twill: (a) glazed on surface. (a) shows past 
of circular ‘ spot’, with scrolled border and rosette in centre ; 
(6) a smaller all-over floral design, complete arrangement 
of which cannot be made out. Length (mosily completely 
frayed) a‘ 4", width ¢. 7°. 

Ch. oo499. Three banner etreamers of silk 
damask, bluish green, faded; fine close weave. Pattern: 
an all-over concentric lozenge diaper, passing at times into 
form of key-pattern as in Ch. 00333, 00430. Length 2° 6°, 
width of streamers 2”. 


Ch. oog00. Three banner streamers of silk 
damask, blue, diri-stained; fine weave. Pattern: con- 
centric lozenge diaper lurning into key-paltern rather more 
complicated than above. Length of streamer 3° 3”, width 
a’. 

Ch. oosor, a-b. Two frs. of silk damask (one 
double), faded purple, very fine close weave. Pattern: diaper 
of concentric lozenges turning into form of key-pauern like 
Ch. 00333, ete. (a) 0” of” x 3}”, (4)1' 5” x (gr. width) 34”, 

Ch. oogoz. Fr. of printed silk damask; very soft 
rather loose weave. Printed design too fragmentary to be 
intelligible; but apparently had bluish-green ground leaving 
large circles or lozenges in light buff, Damask design, an 
all-over series of chevron lines, readjusted occasionally so 
as to form series of lozenge spaces filled with concentric 
lozenges. C.1°x 4" to 5. 

Ch, oo503. Fr. of silk damask, golden yellow, very 
soft, rather loose- weave. Ground plain; pattern, small 
lozenge lattice-work in twill. 53" x 34”. 
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Ch. oogog. Ragged fr. of silk damask, dark brown, 
sand-encrusted. Ground plain; pattern, a small lozenge 
lattice-work in twill, 8” x a’. 


Ch. oosos. Fr. of silk damask, light brown, fine 
close weave, dir! ined. Ground plain; pattern, in twill, 
small lozenge lattice-work. Spaces filled with lozenge-shaped 
apo. 6° x 2%. 

Ch. 00506. Fr. of silk damask, binish green, sofi 
even weave. Ground and pattern woven in reversed twills ; 
pattern, small repeating ‘spot’ of concentric lozenges. Gr. 
M. 34" 


Ch. 00507. Ragged fra. of silk damask, pasted on 
paper; light brown, very loose weave. Pattern apparently 
repealing lozenge-shaped or elliptical rosette, 1° in length. 
Ground and pattern woven in large reversed Lwills. Gr. fr. 
ag” x 14’. 

Ch. oogo8. Fr. of allk damask, wine-colour (two 
pieces joined), Ground plain; pattern in twill of large 
occasional floral ‘spot’, ¢. 4° across, prob. circular. 
C, 84° sq. 


Ch. oogsog. Strip of plain silk, natural colonr, even 
weave. One edge frayed to fringe; selvedge al each end. 
Across whole width are woven three narrow lines in light 
blue. Width (selvedge to selvedge) 2’ 94°, length 14”. 


Ch, costo. a-b. Two Ira. of printed silk (from 
suspension loop). Fine plain weave. Printed with blue 
ground leaving crescent, lenioid, or circular ‘spots’ in 
natural colour of silk, grouped in circles, etc., and prob. 
forming rosette shapes in complete design. Green and 
yellow discoloration. Each ft. 6% x 2°. 





Ch. oogn, Remalne of silk banner. Head-piece of 
light brown silk datmask, woven with plain ground and 
scattered four-petallcd rosettes of flattened elliptical shape in 
twill, Border of plain brown silk, Fr. of body of printed 
silk, much faded, showing rosettes and leaves in greenish 
indigo. Length of whole 1’ ah’, width of banner 4”. 


Ch. oosia.a-e. Decayed remains of five silk ban- 
gers, Head-piece and body of each made of figured silk like 
Ch. e0293, but having indigo ground and palmettes in buff. 
Head-piece border of yellow damask Ch. 00486. S:reamers 
of plain blue silk; all very ragged. (Best preserved) length 
of whole ¢. 6’, body 2° 6” x 10”. 

Ch, oogrg. Silk banner; weighting-board and most 
of sireamers lost; poor condition. Head-piece of plain 
cream silk, with border of faded brown silk damask, and 
suspension loop of red ribbed silk. Damask woven with 
plain ground and pattern in twill; design, hexagonal lattice- 
work formed by elongated leaf-shapes touching at their 
extremitics. Within hexagons are, in aliernate rows, four- 
petalled (square) and twelve-petalled (elliptical) rosettes. 
Body of one picce of printed silk, much faded, but showing 
hexagonal lattice-work formed of trefoil-shapes alternately 
green and blue, with circular seven-petalled rosettes in the 
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hexagons. Roseites pink or buff, with blue centres and 
outlines left in natural colour of silk; ground buff (7); out- 
lines of trefoils, natural colour. Remains of bollom streamers 
of cream silk. Tid. (?) chars. scrawled on head-picce. 
Length (without streamers) a‘ 9”, width 74". 


Ch. cosy. Remains of silk banner; the painted 
silk has been mounted on paper and bas finally disappeared 
except for fr. at bottom, and been replaced by length of plain 
buff silk. Banner otherwise complete, but in poor condition. 
Head-picce of brown silk damask, decayed; ehowing ground 
in small twill, pattern of large repeating flower (?) (n large 
twill, Head-piece border of indigo silk; side streamers of 
light green silk ; bottom sireamere of light blue silk ; weight- 
ing-board painted with three open yellow flowers on red 
ground. Length of whole 2’ 9°, width 64°. 


Ch.oogsts. Silk banner; bead-piece and aide streamers 
lost. Body made of four sections of plain suk : puce, yellow, 
and two of light terra-cotta. Clean and fresh, but turn from 
stiffeners. Remains of bottom streamers of light brown, 
Length (without streamers) 3’ 6, width 103”. 


Ch. oog:6. a-d, Decayed remains of four silk 
banuers; very diry. Made entirely of plain ailk (green, 
white, fawn, brown, or puce), and one silk damask (red), 
woven in small lozenge lattice-work like Ch. 00503. Bodies 
made of four (?) sectlons, majority preserving only two, 
Streamers mgged. Gr. length (without streamers) 2’ 1°, 
width 7°. 

Ch, oost7. Silk atreamer from valance; made of 
tabs of puce, lemon, pink, and rose plain silks; of printed 
silk with lemon ground and flower spot in blue and pink, and 
of blue-grey silk damask with plain ground and large 
naturalistic floral pattern (incomplete in fr.), in twill, Lined 
with light terra-cotta silk, Good condition, 1° 64" x 43°. 


Ch. 00518. Fr. of ail painting (from banner). 
Delicately drawn and coloured ; fair condition; shows Escape 
of Prince Gautama from Kapilavastu. Above on L. on 
cloud, Prince escaping on Kanthaka, small divinities in 
armour holding up horse's feet. In foreground, two or three 
women in red and blue robes lying asleep on Palace floor. 
On R. a seated woman, also asleep, specially finely drawn. 
Gr. Mie. 3° x4" 


Ch. oosig. Fr. of silk painting (banner), mounted 
on paper. Fair condition; good execution. Shows above, 
fect and lower end of robes, crimsou, white, and blue, of 
standing personages; and below, a Jong cylindrical (?) object, 
grey-blue covered with rosette pattern in white, burning in 
mass of flames, 3§”x6". 


Ch. oogao. Fr. of silk painting (banner), showing 
face of Hodhisaitea, Skilled workmanship of "Ch, oo2 lype ; 
face straight-eyed, with while fillet on head eet with red 
Totuses and hair apparently in ‘Indian’ style (sce *Ch. 
lv. 0084); but long drooping narrow beard and moustaches 
of Chinese mandarin. C. 4” x 63". 
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Ch. oosgar. Fr. of silk painting (banner ?), showing 
purple Jotus spray and butterfly (orange with yellow 
antennas) Boating in air, Traces of other flowers at edges. 
3h’. 

Ch. oosaz. Rough sketch on paper, showing Four- 
armed Aralokitesrara, sianding, with ten smaller attendant 
divinities ranged down either side. Figs. Indian in style. 
Avalok. stands facing spectator, with high crown on head; 
upper hands at breast, L. hanging, R. holding long-stemmed 
lotus ; lower hands by sides, R. in vara-mudra, L. holding 
flask. Long horseshoe-shaped halo behind. 

Smaller divinities all git on lotuses, facing spectator, with 
feet crossed, or one knee drawn up in attitude of ‘royal 
ease ', or one leg pendent in ‘enchanter’s’ pose. Long 
horseshoe haloes behind heads and circular vesicas. Dress 
and jewely hardly indicated; but central Avalok. has girdle 
and long skirt in style of "Ch, Iv. oot4. 

Small divinities in comers are four-armed and seated on 
animals ; details as follows: (¢) in L. top comer, deity on 
buffalo, holding axe, coral branch, skull-headed mace, and 
Urident; (i) in R. top corer, deity on goose (?), 
lotus, flask, flaming jewel, and death’s-head club; on 
L. bottom corner, deity on peacock, holding halberd, club, 
bell, and object indistinguisbable ; (rv) in R. bottom commer? 
deity on phoenix, holding flaming trident (?), Vajra, and 
objects indistinguishable. Down each side are three Bodhi- 
saltvas, with hands in mystic poses or holding lotuses, or jar of 
lotuses on long slew. Drawing very uneven, and without 
detail, 

a’ 4B? 114. 

Ch.l.oor, Painted allk banner, with botiom streamers 
of plain indigo silk and weighting-board orn. with enclosed 
paimette pattern in black on parily red ground. Upper end 
of painting and all other accessories lost. Remainder in 
excellent condition; painted on both sides, but outlines 
{except of head and hands) on one only. 

Subject: Sakyamuni Buddha with begging bowl. Stands 
facing apectator on twa lotuses, scarlet and slate-Llue; R. 
hand at breast holding black bowl filled with rice, L. in 
vitarka-mudré, Great toe, especially of R. foot, very short. 
Dress as in Ch, xxiv. og, but reversed, the manue thrown 
over R. shoulder and under-robe draping L. From this 
and reversed position of hands, it is prob. that banner has 
been painted on wrong side. Colouring the same, but dingy 
and put on solid. Face of conventional Buddha type, with 
pearl at base of uspia, and outlines of face and hands 
drawn in broad lines of Indian red over the black. Careful 
execution, Dark yellow cartouche, for inscr., to R. of head, 
blank. 

Painting x’ 114” x8", length with strcamers 5’ 23°. 

Ch. cog, Painted elik banner; all accessories lost, 
bul painting in excellent condition. 

Subject: Bodhisattva. One of the most eriking figs. 
amongst banners, and unique as regards pose and physica! 
type, except Jor an inferior replica, Ch. xlvi. oo8, and the fr. 
Ch, 00462, Walks from spectator to L., presenting 3 back 





view, with head in profile over L. shoulder ; L. arm by side, 
gathering up fold of stole; R. hand at shoulder level, bent Lack, 
and carrying pink lotus bud on palm. Fig. very erect with 
back hollowed ; weight just thrown forward on R. foot, L. foot 
stillon ground. Two lotuses, scarlet and grey, undemeath; 
canopy overhead with swinging tassels and bells; halo an 
elliptical black ring, in outline only, allowing back of bead 
and coiffure to be seen through it. ss 

Dress evidently same as in *Ch. 00a, etc., back hidden by 
falling loops of stole and knot of drapery tied at neck a9 in 
Ch. oo25. On head closc-fitting cap of red, set with gold 
orns, at ear, forehead, and crown, but withoul lotuses or 
Jewels. From gold ring at back of it projects an elliptical 
gold ring orn. almost as large as the cap, and apparently 
containing the hair, as the inside is painted black. Cf, similar 
head-dresses on Bodthisaltvas in Paradise palnting *Ch. 0051, 
oorré. 

Features of a pronounced character, entirely non-Chinese, 
and suggesting rather a West-Asiatic origin. Forehead low 
and sloping with marked incurve to bridge of nose; nose 
long and prominent without curve; mouth large and pout- 
ing with finely cut lip, Eye, long and straight, balf-closed, 
is given scornful expression by line of eyelid, which is drawn 
absolutely straight across it. Eyebrow tong, only slightly 
arched, 


Whole fig. expressive of dignity, scorn, and rapid move- 
ment, drapery following sweeping lines of the limbs. Work- 
manship highly finished, of *Ch. 002 type ; cofouring chiefly 
glowing scarlet, with olive-green and dark red on minor 
pats ofdress. 1° ar”x 7’. PL UXXVIL 

"Ch. i. oog. Palnted slik banner with Chin, Inscr. 
on painting and Chin. char. also on suspension loop and 
back of head-piece. Weighting-board and bottom streamera 
lost; frs. of side streamers of dark blue silk preserved. 
Painting in good condition, except al upper end. 

Head-piece of printed silk, much faded, of same pattern as 
Ch. Izi. cog and backed with sage-green silk ; edges Lound 
with red silk much decayed ; suspension loop of fine gamboge 
and dark green silk. 

Subject : Kstigerbha as monk. Stands ¥ to L. on pink lotus, 
feet somewhat apart as though walking; hands held before 
body ; R. open, with firat and fourth fingers outsirciched, 
thumb, second and third bent up ; L. horizontal above it, with 
palm downwards and fingers straight Fig. has shaven head 
and wears monk's under-robe and mantle, but retains also 
some of Bodhisattva's jewels—bmeelets, armlels, necklet, and 
ear-rings. Under-robe (green with a red border) appeare 
only below knecs, Rest of fig. is covered by mantle, which 
is brought from L. shoulder across back under R. arm and 
thrown again over L. arm, leaving R. arm, shoulder, and 
breast bare. It is of mottled green, orange, and while, 
divided into squares by heavy crossbars of black, and 
lined with light red. 

Shaven head painted white; eyebrows in green over 
black, Face finely drawn, with oblique down-gazing eyes, 
drooping aquiline nose, elongated ears, and arpa; expres- 
sion benevolent. Neck and breast plump. Behind head 
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Circular halo with copper-green centre, and oaler rings of 
crimson, buff, and white; above, tasselled canopy. 

Workmanship goo! example of ‘Chinese Buddhist’ type as 
seen in "Ch. 002, etc. 

Cartouche for inscr. is on L, edge opposite face, but inscr. 
is written only on rev. Chin. chars. on back of head-piece 
and front of suspension loop. For other Kgitigarbha banners, 
see Ch. co1ts; xxi. 0089; xxiv.004; xl.006; and Ii. 004. 

Painting t’ 10” 7)", length with head-piece 2°8”. PI. 
LXXXIIL 


Ch.1.004. Painted silk banner; head-piece and side 
atreamers losl, otherwise well preserved. 

Subject: Dharmapdia Vajrapdni, a fine instance of the 
Chinese demon type. Stands facing spectator, feet apart, 
head 3 L, handy carrying long Vajra a9 in Ch. 004, 
Dress, jewels, hair, type of fig., and treatment of muscles 
as in this latter, the muscles painted in red on brown. 
Face half-brutish, with round staring cyes, coarse nose ant 
cheeks, large-lipped mouth of bright red, eyebrows, mous 
tache, and cat-like whiskers of sparse curing hairs. Ener- 
getic control of whole person and readiness for some 
vigorous movement expreased even in strained tendons down 
front of foot, and etrongly upturned toes, which become a mere 
convention in the more stylized figs. ; but tenseness of fig. 
counterbalanced by sinuous lines of stole, and cloud. Work- 
manship of the best In conventional style, and colour fine, 
including a specially beautiful dusky blue and green used 
on stole. 

For other Dharmapilas, see under Ch. 004. 

Painting 2°19” x 63°, length with streamers 5° sh’. 
Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XX1X. 


Ch. i cos. Painted silk banner, with head-piece ; all 
sireamers lost. Slightly faded and discoloured, but painting 
practically intact. 

Head-piece a small triangle of white silt gaure, with wide 
(2}") border, On R. side this is of plain white silk, end being 
made of white silk gauze; on L. it is of brilliant red silk 
damask, with end of plain red silk. Damask pattern consists 
of rows of lorenges, separated by chevron bands composed of 
alternating quatrefails and Syasiikas; ground woven plain, 
pattern twill; glazed on outside, and in excellent condition. 
‘The suspension loop is of duller red silk damask, very brittle 
and too small to show pattern. 

Subject: Bodhisa/tva, with censer. Traced frow same 
original as Ch. 0083, but on reverse side, so that L. hand 
carries censer and fig. curves out to L. hip. Colouring, 
though now faded, was gay and very decorative, the most 
striking feature being the V-shaped stole. This ia bright 
crimson with large half-rosettes in copper-green and white 
placed alternately along the edges, ils rev. being green. 
The drapery across breast is also bright crimson; skirt 
pinkish yellow, with folds in crimson and border of slate-blue ; 
lotus underfoot pinkish purple with masses of green stamens. 
Tiara is complete, and stands out brilliantly against pele bluc 
of halo with its orange and pinkish lotuses, green jewels, and 
crimson flames. Over central orm. hangs “a single flower, 
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as in "Ch, oor, here painted scarlet, Yellow cantoache for 
inscr. to R. of head, blank. 

Painting 2° 24” x 73”, length with head-piece 2° 6”. 

Ch, 1. 006, Painted sllk banner, complete and In 
good condition; mounted like Ch. 004 except that side 
streamers are dark blue. 

Subject: Dharmapala Vajrapany, a replica of Ch. 004 but 
for mouth, which anarls, showing teeth. Cartouche blank. 

For other Dharmapala banners, see under Ch. 004. 

Painting 2” 14° x 74", length of whole 6’. J. Indian Art, 
tgt2, No. 120, Ph. 3. 


Ch, |. 007. Painted allk banner, with head-piece, 
and remains of one side and one bottom streamer of ragged 
dark blue ilk. On suspension loop is strang Chin. coin, 
of Tang period, with A"ai-ytan Nien-hao. 

Head-piece of dull purple silk, with border and suspension 
Tdop of coarse red colton or hemp, loosely woven. Both orn. 
with rude stencil designs in yellow: centee-piece with Duddha 
seated in meditation and lotus leaves; border with floral 
sprays. Painting iuelf much broken and upper end above 
halo lost, but colour well preserved. Patch of fine indigo silk 
damask, woven in minute key pattern, has been gummed on 
at R, ankle of Gg., and frs. of painted silk in other places, to 
strengthen gauze. 

Subject: Avalohitefvara (Kuan-yin). Stands 3 R. on two 
short-slalked lotuses, respectively light blue and scarlet R, 
hand, before breast, holds weeping willow; L. by side carries 
flask (body of which is lost). Face and fig. very feminine; head 
thrust forward from shoulders, chest hollowed, and body 
sloped forward to hips, lege straight. Treatment shows mix- 
tare of Indian and Chinese elements. Dress, jewellery, and 
coiffure arc that of ‘ Indian’ Bodhisaifva as in Ch. Iv. 0032 ; 
though features are Chinese, tiara of Chinese *Ch. 002 variety, 
turn of arms and hands characteristic of same less angular type 
of fig., and willow emblem itself entirely Chinese. General 
pose, hawever, with its masked protrusion to L. hip and the 
stiffness of legs and skirt, and jerky fall of stole recall ‘Indian’ 
typea. Halo circular edged with fame; colouring bright 
scarlet, blue, green, brown, and white; with scarlet, greea, 
and purple on jewellery. 

Painting ¢’ oh” x 7%, length of whole 3° 6". 

Ch. & 008, Painted silk banner; bead-picce and 
cide sureamers preserved, but broken off; boliom streamers 
lost, palnting fragmentary. Head-piece of plain ivory silk, 
bordered with red silk of closer weave; sircamers of plain 
dark blue silk; auapension loop of light buff silk with cord 
passed through it. Upper edge of painting, showing van- 
dyked valance in Rowered band, remains attached to head- 
piece. 

Subject: Bodhisaitoa, prob. Avalokiefoara. Main part of 
fig. preserved, standing 3 to L. on pink lowe outlined red; 
R. hand raised carrying fower-stem whose head is lost; 
L. horizontal before breast, second and third fingers bent. 
In atyle of work, dress, fig., and accessories, of type “Ch, eo2. 
Breast bare to girdle, ears almost normal and not pierced 5 
upper part of head and all above, lost. Colouring fairly 
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preserved, chief hues being yellow (on skirt), dull green and 
alate-blue (on stole, jewels, and under-robe), and a litue 
crimson (on tassels and streamers). Yellow cartouche for 
inser. to L. of head, blank. 

Painting 1° 7° 73", length with bead-picce and sircamera 
38". 

Ch. L cog. Paper painting showing Avelokitefcara 
(Koan-yin) seated by water; cf. Ch. Ivi. 0015, the only other 
representation in Collection. 

Asis 3 L. on edge of island or bank, R. foot tucked ander 
L. thigh and L. foot pendent, resting on lotus which grows 
from sueam. R. hand on knee holds willow branch, L. hand 
flask; Dbyani-buddha appears on front of tiara; dress and 
orna. are those of ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva. Group of conven- 
tional willow trees grows behind. Whole fig. enclosed in 
large circular halo drawn in red outline. 

On cloud above on L. appears on small scale man in 
Chinese magistrate’s jacket, long robe, and black head-dreas, 
Iuneeling with hands in adoration and attended by two boys 
similarly dressed and with tbeir hair in roll round their necks. 
Draped canopy fills upper end of picture ; at bottom, on 
ground bordering lake, am altar. Donor, man in the black 
coat and wide-brimmed hat of donors of *Ch. oo103, elc., 
stands in R. bottom comer carrying censer. Four small 
cartouches, uninscribed, are distributed about picture. Draw- 
ing aod execution superior; colouring chiefly scarlet, light 
blue, and green; in good condition, 

For tradition referring to this type of fig. of Kuan-yin, see 
Exhibition of Stein Collection, p. 12. 2’ BY" x 11h". Pl 
LXXIX; Thousand Buddhas, Pl, XXIV. 





Ch.1. oo10. Painted silk banner with head-piece and 
side streamera. Bottom streamers lost, and both ends of 
painting. Shortened upper end has been backed with crim- 
son silk and sewn afresh to head-piece. Latter of plain faded 
purple silk bound with loosely woven dull blue silk, with 
broken suspension loop of apricot and buff silk, and streamers 
of eage-green silk (discoloured), Painting mach cracked. 

Subject: Bodhisattva, perhaps Avalokitedvara. Stands 
2 L on pink lotus edged with red, of which only one petal re- 
maine. R. arm bent inwards at elbow and band pendent, 
thamb, second and third fingers joined; L. before breast 
holding light blue lotus bud. Painting of same type as 
°Ch. cot, but inferior work; and dress same except that 
Bodhisattva wears no under-robe, and an anklet on L. leg. 
Stole is of non-transparent material, covering both shoulders 
and arms to elbows, so that there are no armlets. Attached. 
to front of belt is a amall square box, enamelled (?), painted 
dark yellow and bound with gold. 

Colouring is gay, skirt being orange with folds emphasiecd 
in red, overfall white with border of red and orange ; under- 
Girdle dark pink with spot pattern in black and yellow ; scasf 
on breast dull red ; stole dark pink with reverse of ultramarine ; 
the streamers of olive, light blue, and red. Canopy and 
most of the lower part of face are lost. 

Nose is long and aguiline with drooping point, eyes 
oblique with yellow eyeballs ; eyebrows a grey line over black, 


setting of eye and general modelling shown by washes of 
faint pink as in *Ch co, All oullines are black except 
inside of ear. Tiara crowned with dark pink lotuses. 
Colouring is fairly preserved, but coarse; lines of drawing 
uneven, and details (c. g. ear) very carelessly treated, Inser, 
cartouche to L. ofhead, blank. Painting 2° 1” x 104”, length 
with head-piece 2’ 94% 

Ch. |. oo. Silk banner, complete; body made of 
three sectiona of plain silk as Ch, 00342, blue, white, and 
dull crimson, Side streamers bright crimson, onc calendered 
on one side, Head-piece made of two fra. of figured silk, 
loosely woven, both excellently preserved. (a) has deep blue 
ground, with pattern of fying birds in yellow outlined crim- 
son; compiete patter nol recovernble ; (6) seems to have 
floral scroll pattern in green and pale blue outlined with 
while, within circular border of dark blue and green bands 
also outlined with while. Spandrel orn, outside is white, out- 
lined blue ; and ground of whole scarlet Fr. too small 
to reconstruct entire pattern, 

‘Triangular head-piece has on one edge border of fine plain 
plum-coloured silk, calendered on outside; on other, border 
of fine green diapered silk of lozenge pattern. Weaving of 
figured silk is loose and fragile as Ch. 0076. Hanging loop 
of firmly woven yellow satin iwill, Bamboo strainers where 
coloured sections of banner are joined. Length of whole 
a’ 34", widih 6’, Pl, Cx. 

Ch. i. cora, Silk painting representing Xsitigarbha as 
Patron of Travellers, with donors. Complete except for 
border and in good condition. For other representations, 
see under °Ch. 0021. 

K. aits facing spectator on scarlet lotus, R. leg pendent 
resting on small lotus, L. bent across, R. hand holding 
beggar’s etaff, L. on knee with flaming crystal. Dress and 
lype of face as in *Ch. 0021 ; under-robe olive-green lined with 
light red; mantle mottled olive, black, red, and yellow, 
barred with black; head-shawl dark pink spotted with white 
flower pattern and having light red border orn. with gilded 
rosettes. Flesh pink and white with red outlines; circalar 
halo and vesica of rings of olive, light red, blue, and pinkish- 
white. 

Below, donors, sianding in somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment: man and nun(?) on L., monk and woman on R. 
Where laity and clergy are mixed, it is more usual to pul the 
ecclesiastics in middle, nearest the dedicator ; and also to keep 
members of the different sexes on different sides. Buy fig. 
bebind man is evidently intended for nun from pink cheeks, 
white skin, blue cropped hair, and necklace, while ecclesiastic 
on other side has black cropped hair ond pale brownish 
complexion ; but this may be artist’s mistake. Lay donors 
good examples of *Ch. co102 type. 

Cartouches in upper corners and beside each donor, and 
dedication panel, yellow or green, all blank. 

Workmanship indifferent and colours muddy. 
3h”. PL LXxtt. 

Ch. |. oorg, Paloted allk banner, with head-piece, 
weighling-board, and streamers complete. Painting in 
excellent condition. 
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Head-piece of coarse cream-coloured silk painted with green 
lotus and leaves upon orange ground ; streamers and binding 
of head-piece of dull cyrtle-green silk orn. with running 
scroll of leaves and flowers in blackish pasie; one end of 
head-piece binding replaced by dull red silk; suspension 
loop of same. Weighting-board covered with fine buff silk 
damask, woven in all-over variety of key pattern, and 
stencilled with open lotus and leaves in same black paste. 

Subject: Avasokifefvara (Kuan-yin) with scarlet lotae and 
flask. Fig. sweeps to L. with trailing draperies, holding 
before it in R. hand flask, in L. scarlet bud, The whole is 
QL; the back hollowed, giving a particularly graceful 
curve to side, and head slightly bent gazing down at lotus. 
Fig., dress, accessories, and style of work are of type *Ch. 
002 ; fig. specially slim, setting of both eyes shown by a wide 
semicircular line (see Ch, 009); ‘laughing’ wrinkles drawn 
from corner of nose to mouth; mouth rather large and 
parted, showing teeth. 

Colouring very bright; paint, though used only in broad 
lines and bands along edges of folds as in most other 
paintings of this class, is applied very thickly, giving a marked 
Toughness to surface and a hard tone to colouring as 
a whole. Predominant hue a strong blue, approaching 
lurquoise but of a grecner tint ; this is used for stole, rev. of 
which is green. Skirt faintly shaded with pink and outlined 
with crimson; etreamers green or solid crimson outlined 
with touches of brilliant ycllow. White used for girdle, 
streamers of head-dreas, eyeballs, and teeth is of peculiarly 
opaque ‘whitewash’ quality, making harsh contrast with 
blue. Lips painted vivid crimson; eyebrows a copper-green 
line over black; inside of ear, hand, and lower lines of feet, 
red, Flask of usua! round-bodied, long-necked, and stoppered 
variety, but its body here is white with pink ornamentation, 
prob. intended to represent porcelain, Lotus underfoot 
white, with dark pink tips and edges. Canopy complete, 
a good example of ornate ‘ Chinese ’ type. and surmounted by 
bell-hung valance with vandyked band, For inferior replica, 
see Ch. lv. oo45. 

Painting 2’ 4° x 63", length of whole 5’ 53”. Pl. LXXVIIL. 

Ch, |. oor. Linen painting with Chin. inser., repre- 
senting Paradise of Amitabha (2), in simplified form, with 
donars. Linen band across top and bottom, with suspension 
loops at top. A. sits on lotus with Bodhisattva on either 
side; R. hand in wifarka-mudrd, L. below it with red lotus 
bud (?) in palm; flesh shaded with brown. Canopy on trees 
above; altar in front with kneeling Bodhisattva on either 
aide; no lake. Accessories and general treatment as in silk 
Paradise paintings; cf. especially Ch. xlvi. oo8, Donors as 
in *Ch, oatoz, etc. Colouring red, olive-green, true green, 
yellow, light and dark grey. Lozenge border round whole 
of picture. For interpretation, see Petrucci, Appendix £, 111. 
iv. (Complete) 2’ 11% x1’ 87. 

Ch. i oo1g. Palnted linen banner; apparently never 
completed, as pointed top is painted but not cut out. No 
streamers. Clean condition. 

Subject : Avalokileivara (?), standing 3 L. with hands in 
adoration. For descr. of type, and list of similar banners, 


see *Ch. i, car6. Colouring red, pale yellow, and grey. 
2’ x GY". 

*Ch. 1. 0016. Painted linen banner with Chin. insc., 
representing Avalohifeivara (Kuan-yin). Complete, with 
head-piece, side and bottom streamers, and weighting-board. 
As throughout linen banners, head-piece is cut in one with 
picture, and its sides finished with border of different-coloured 
linen. Border here of bright pink, streamers of brown, linen. 
Linen used for banners themselves is generally light buff or 
cream-colour. 

In subject and workmanship also this example is typical of 
the largest class of linen banners (see below), the same fig. 
being repeated in all, with almost no variation in pose or lreat- 
ment. In this and three other instances (Ch. 001363 xx. 
0012, and lv. 0036), Bodhisattva is identified by inscr. as 
Kuan-yin; in one (Ch. co6o) as Keitigarbha; but type is 
quite unspecialized, and shows no Dhydni-buddha, or other 
distinctive emblems. 

Bya. slands on single lotus, sometimes facing epectator, 
but generally 3 R. or L., with hands in adoration at bre: 
Fig. is of ‘Indian’ type, with slender waist and broad hi 
pose stiff, and legs in most instances disproportionately long. 
Dress, coiffure, and jewels are of ‘Indian’ type descr. under 
*Ch. 0088; skirt conventionally painted in a series of V- 
shaped folds down each leg, or in atraight stripes from top to 
bottom, Halo is circular, of variously coloured concentric 
rings. Hair is always black; flesh shaded with light red; 
colouring otherwise chiefly harsh tones of red, olive-green, 
yellowish brown, slate, and yellow. Workmanship coarse. 

For other examples see: Ch. 0060, 00133-4, 00136-7, 
00141; i 001g; ili. OO1§, 0027; EX. CO10, CO13; xxi. 
009-10; xxiii, 002-4; liv. 009; Iv. 0036-43; IM. 0024; 
Ixiv. 002; for other Bodhisattva banners, with hands in 
various poses and sometimes with dress in ‘ Chinese Buddhist * 
style of *Ch. 002, but in much the same grade of workman- 
ship: Ch. 0061, 00135, 00139, 00140; iii. 0016, 0018; xxi. 
0011; xKiii, 006-7 ; AXvii..004 5 2XEViii. 007 ; *liv. 008; Ivi. 
0022-3; 001; for Buddhas xx. oor1.a; lWvi. coz. 











Ch. §. 0016: A. stands 3 R. Colouring orange, greenish 
brown, crimson, slate-colour. Inscr. on cartouche in R. top 
corner, with salutation to Kuan-yin. Painting 3’ 2” 74", 
length of whole 75%. (Side without inser.) Pl. LXXXLX. 

Ch. 1. 0017. Paper painting showing Six-armed 
Avalokitescara (Kuan-yin) with (wo attendants. Stands 
facing spectator on lotuses upon top of Gat rock (Mount 
Meru?) Upper hands bold up discs of Sun and Moon; 
middle bands in vifarka-mudrd on either side of breast; 
lower bands hang by sides, thumbs and forefingers joined, 
palms out. Moon's dise contains only tree. Avalok. bas 
three heads, with large Gg. of Dhyani-buddha over middle 
one, His pose is stiff, his dress in ‘ Indian’ Bodhisattva style 
with short straight over-skirl, as in *Ch, 0088, Behind him 
grow bamboos. 

Attendants evidently represent the Good and the Evi) Genius, 
from their resemblance to Ggs. in Ch. lvii. oo4. Dressed in 
same way, carrying opened rolls ol paper; but their bair ia done 
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in roll round their necks and decked with flowers. Colour- 
ing dingy, consisting only of dark greenish brown, grey, red, 
and dark ycllow, and drawing coarse. Blank cartouche 
(for inser.) on L. edge. R. lower comer lost and part of R. 
edge; remainder well preserved. 1’ 103’ x1’ 34". PI. XCI. 

Ch. L oo18. Paper painting with Chin. inser. showing 
Six-armed Avalokiteivara (Kuan-yin), seated, without attend- 
ants. He sits on red-tipped Padmasana, with legs inter- 
locked; upper hands hold up resp. Vajra-topped and 
tkull-headed mace; middle hands in vifarka-mudrd on 
either side of breast; lower handa lie on knees, R. palm 
downwards with fret finger bent, L. palm uppermost with 
thumb, second and third fingers joined. Dhy@nl-buddha on 
front of head-dress, 

General type as in "Ch. coroz, etc.; but drawing coarse 
and colouring limited to dull green, slate-blue, pink, orange- 
red, and pale yellow. Flesh uncoloured, Inscr. on cartouche 
to L. of head containing salutation to Kuan-yin. Tom and 
broken. Paper loops, for attachment to wall, are sewn with 
grass etring along top and bollom. 1°93" x 1’ 34”. 

Ch, 1. oogo. Silk banner, complete excep! for one 
side streamer; companion (o Ch. i. 0011. Body made of 
three sections; plain blue silk; white silk damask woven in 
sapall lozenge lattice-work; and fine red woollen or colton 
twill fabric, with bamboo eirainers at junctions Streamers 
extant and suspension loop are of Joosely woven light blue 
silk ; weighting-board as in Ch. i. oo11. 

Head-piece shows frs. of three different figured silke, two 
forming Geld and one border on one side; border on other 
side of plain bright green silk. All figured silks well preserved, 
but frs. too small to show complete design. Largest fr. in 
field of triangle is woven in firm aatin twill, and has white 
ground. On thisa patiern of chevron bands touching al their 
points and forming lozenges. Bands made of five rows of 
round salmon-colaured dots (faded) ; in lozenge here complete 
an elliptical star also in salmon, outlined with light green. 
This alternated with another cenure pattern, here too frag- 
Mentary to be reconstructed, : 

Both other figured silks loosely woven in style of Ch. 0076. 
One in triangle shows part of curving floral (?) patiern, in 
dull crimson on bluish-green ground; one forming border 
ahows bold floral pattern, also fragmentary, in bright grass- 
green, red, and white on indigo ground. The colour is 
siriking, and treated on the flowers as in much of embroidered 
and painted floral work; e.g. in large round lotus-like 
lowers with double ray of petals, the. inner ray ia indigo, the 
outer grass-green with red centre and indigo spot al basc, 
both spot and green outer edge being outlined with narrow 
line of white. Otber flowers, with eight narrow pointed petals 
and sepals showing between, are white with red outlines and 
indigo cenire to petal, Leaves white outlined with red, or 
Grass-green oudined with white and veined red. 

The triangle lined with faded purple allk damask, woven 
wlth chevron bands in twill touching at their poinws and 
forming lozenges of plain weave, in centre of which again are 
emailer lozenges in twill, Length of whole 4’ 3°, width 6°. 
{Head-piece) Pl. Cx. 











Ch. £ ooa3. Banner, complete with triangular top, 
streamers, and weighting-board. Body of loosely woven silk 
printed with gamboge ground, and pattern of repeating spots, 
round or lozenge-shaped, in red. The round spots consist 
of two cranes with oulspread wings, and heads to centre, 
whitling in circle, with tendrils filling spaces in circumference. 
See Ch. 00179, etc. The lozenge-shaped groups, whose lips 
join enclosing the circles, are formed of open many-petalled 
flowers and tendrils, For general type of design, see above, 
Pp. 995. Head-piece and streamers are of loosely woven 
red silk damask, with pattern of small repeating lozenges; 
suspension Joop of fine firmly woven white silk damask with 
pattern of repeating concentric lozenge groups. 

Across bottom of banner proper, written in ink, af Il. of 
Khotanese in Brahm! chars,,read by Dr. Hoernle as followa:— 
++ pasi salya rarQyi mista 16 mye hadai—myer ahd yi pasta 
haigte beysi sta drvt (6rvi?) ysi(?) harbiéai Arama pra ys 
hfithna sijtde nauda. vi ‘ ye 

Banner proper 1’ toh"x8"; length of whole 4’6". 
Pl. CXILL 

Ch. L cog. Paper painting (Kakemono-shape with 
wooden stick at bottom and bamboo strainer at top) 
tepresenting demomc Bodhisattea, prob. Vajrapdmi. Deity, 
three-headed and four-armed, half sits, half atraddlea, 4 
against background of flame. L. upper hand holds up Vajra; 
R. ia raised with fingers in clasping position, but attribute 
not filled in; R. lower hand in vitarta-mudrd at breast; Lon 
knee with palm upturned; DhySni-buddha on front of tiara, 
Dress like Vajrapani of banners (see Ch. i. 004, elc.), with 
leopard-skin apron, and white-spotied necklace of twisted cord, 
Third eye in centre of forehead; profile face on R. painted 
grey, other two Besh-colour. Bird and demon heads appear 
amongst flames ; small boar-headed demon at bottom makes 
gesture of salutation. Cf. Tantric deities at bottom of 
Mandalas of Avalokitedvara, Ch, 00108 ; xxviii, 006. Broken 
At top, coarse work ; colouring chiefly red, green, fleah-colour, 
and dark grey. 2°7"x1', 

Ch. UW. oor. Palnted silk banner; upper end of 
painting lost, and all accessories except extreme top of bottom 
sireamers of olive-green silk, Remainder in good condition 
and colour well preserved. 

Subject: odhisattra. Stands 4 L. on red-edged lotus, 
alternate petals of inner row being pale green, Hands hang 
low before body, L. lightly crossed over R., and thumb and 
forefinger of each apparently joined; for same pose, see 
Ch. 003; Ixi. coz. Fig. and workmanship of type "Ch. 002 ; 
dreas also same except for large manue like that of Kgitigarbha 
in Ch. i. 03 or Bodhisattva in "Ch. xvii. 001, which is worm 
over trailing skirtard under-robe. Mantle bright crimson lined 
with blue, and is gathered over arms, but has slipped down 
from shoulders, leaving upper half of body bare except for 
jewellery. Skirt and under-robe showing at feet, both olive- 
green; skirt bordered with purple. Jewels, hair, and lype of 
face as in Ch. 003. Yellow castouche for inser. to L. of 
head, blank. 1’9”x 74". 

Ch. li ooa, Painted slik banner with Chin. Inscr. 
Complete except for one streamer, but acceasories in bad 
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condition and painting worn. Head-piece and upper end of 
painting broken off main piece. 

Centre of head-picce plain buff silk painted with lotus design 
in orange, dull red, buff, and black ; border and streamers of 
dull myrtle-green silk stencilled with Rower motifs in blackish 
paste, One boltom streamer lost, and replaced by band of 
flimsy dark blue silk doubled, In place of wooden weighting- 
board are strips of paper from Chin. manuscript cut to came 
shape, pasted together, and covered with rough scroll and teal 
Patterns in ink on cither aide. Two Chin. chars, are scrawled 
on border of head-picce, and Chin. inser., half-effaced, on 
yellow cartouche on L. side of painting. 

Subject: ‘ BodAtsattva who knows no obstacle’, perhaps 
Avalokitedvara, Stands 3 L. with hands in adoration, skirt 
Taised to kures, leaving legs bare. Except for face, seems 
a replica of Ch, xxiv. 006, traced on reverse side. Face full 
with narrow eyes almost straight, blunt noge, and cheek 
making an absolutely straight line in profile from eyebrow to 
mouth. Small rippling moustache and imperial are painted 
in light green over blick, as also are eyebrows, 

Despite its cracked condition and loss of much paint, this 
banner is atill’one of the most refined examples of *Ch. 02 
type of Bodhisattva, The colouring retains much of its 
glow, and was gay in tone, consisting chiefly of brilliant 
crimson {found mostly on stole) and bright soft blue (on 
reverse), Skirt, drapery on breast, and lotus underfoot are 
dull pinkish purple ; streamers, stamens, and centre of lotus, 
green, Fig. is light and held very erect; drawing delicate, 
and ornamental details gracefully finished. Border of skirt, 
for instance, is here a fluted frill, Llue on outside with folds 
drawn carefully in fine white and black lings, and orange 
ehaded to crimson and Indian red within, 

Tiara is sinfple white fillet with almost no gold work, 
supporting over forehead star of four lotuses of shaded 
orange or purple with blue centres, surrounding Gfth (blue) 
lotus on which rests flaming jewel. Halo and canopy tassels 
and jewels are of same crimson, blue, and green ; and tassels 
are decked at end with rows of amall white beads. 

Painting 2’ x 64°, length of whole 5’ 4". 


Ch, il, 003. Remalnos of painted allk banner ; light 
greyish gauze of specially open texture as Ch, xxii 004 
‘Three bottom streamers of light brown silk, Paint much 

‘one, 

: Subject: Avalodstedzara (Kuan-yin). Stands 3 L. on red 
and blue lowwses ; fre, showing respectively (3) from bottom 
of banner to mid-thigh of fig. ; (2) drapery al waist; (3) lower 
part of face and neck with hands supporting flask (?); (4) 
upper segment of halo, Dress and style of work of type 
*Ch. 002 ; coloura remaining, salmon-pink, dull blue, green, 
and ¢rinsen, 

Length of fra. 6", 04", 0°, 3°; width 53”. 


Ch. Ul. og. Large eli painting representing 
Thousand-armed Avaloktfckvara with attendant divinities, 
Much breken about bottom, but fairly complete in Upper 
half; surface badly deatroyed throughout. 

For general design and (reatment of central fg., see *Ch. 
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90223, etc Avalok single-headed, and has Dhyani-buddha 
‘on front of tiara, Attendanis consist of : 

(i-ii) above; Bodhisattvas of Sun and Moon; Sun with 
ted disc, on RL, seated on his five red and white geese ; Moon, 
with white disc, on L,, seated on five ced or white horses. 

(iii-iv) above, at sides: two Lokapalas in armour, seated 
cross-legged on rocks; on R., with halberd, perhaps 
Vaifravana; on L., with club, perhaps Viridhaka. Armour 
ag in Ch. xllx. 007. 

(v-x) three BDodhisattvas, unparticularized, on each side, 
seated one below other; hands in various mystic poses” 

(xi-xii) beneath Avalok.’s knees, Nymph personifying 
Virtue and prob. facing the aged Sage (see *Ch. 00223) ; but 
latter fig. with tank, Nagas (?), and whole middle foreground 
is los. Nymph seated, with L. knee raised, L, hand carrying 
jewel on palm, and R. hand in vitarka-mudrd. She wears 
ted and green robes high to neck as in figs. of dancers in 
Paradise pictures (see *Ch. 0051, etc.) and red’ coifelike 
head-dress over plain round metal-orn. cap. 

In Loutiom corners were evidently two seated Lokapalas 
(xiii, xiv) ; but only liclmeted head of one on R., holding 
upright club, is preserved. 

Crimson, dull green, and slate-blue, with black for bair 
and coarse yellow for Avalok.’s flesh, were principal colours 
on dull greenish background. But paint and drawing are 
both now mosily lost, and workmanship originally was of 
thisd-rate quality, 4° 7° (incomplete) = 4’. 


Ch. Ui oo6. Fr. of large cilk painting representing 
AManjusri on lion ; R. half of procession as Ch. axxvii. 003 
and prob., like it, part of arch-shaped painting, but all edges 
incomplete. Fr. Itself badly Uroken. Figs. preserved include 
Mafijuéf, lion, and Indian attendant; two Lokapilas in 
armour holding respectively arrow and_ sword; two 
Dodhisativas; three musicians playing cymbals, mouth 
organ (straight shape), and mouth organ (teapot shape) ; 
and in R. bottom corner a nymph supporting hand, not of 
personage in Chinese dress as in Ch. xxxvii. 003-5, but of 
standing Buddha, Arrangement and treatment generally as 
in Ch, xxxvii, 003; but Mafjusd sis cross-legged, and his 
Acsh is deep orange-tan. oth his hands are raised: R. with 
thumb, first and second fingers erect as in blessing; L. 
apparently in vifarka-mudrd, but damaged. Colouring 
generally light, consisting chiefly of pinkish white on lion 
and flesh of attendant figs., slate-blue, crimson, and yellow on 
dress and trappings. Work rather rough. 5’ 4” x 3’ 5". 


Ch. lil. oon, Linen painting representing Avalohitévara, 
standing, with donors (obliterated). No border or euspension 
loops. Good condition. 

A. stands {acing spectator ; R. hand raised, holding willow 
spray; L. stretched stiffly by side, carrying flask with porce- 
tain body, metal neck and foot. Dhyani-buddha on front 
of tiam. Good specimen of ‘Indian’ type of Bodhisattva in 
fig. and dress; for other examples (amongst linen paintings), 
ef. "Ch. 0052.” Flowered over-shirt, Howered border to 
skirt, and elaborate jewellery. Colouring bright red, olive- 
green, yellow, and-dark grey. 5’y"xt' 10". Pl. LXXXIX. 
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Ch. UL cor, a-b. Two fre. of bamboo MS. 
covers, like Ch, xx. 006, (a) held together by two bands 
of silk weaving, with scattercd motifs between, and on either 
side of, bands. Too much worn to show patlems ; but Isolated 
motifs are roughly circular, elliptical, or lozenge-shaped ; 
apd one, on lower border, suggests running animal with head 
turned tack. Yarns cream, light green and blue, red. 
{8) woven solid with yellow, creams, and light green yaras. 
Faded almost to obliteration of pauern, but still showing 
faintly circular four- or eight-petalled roseites in rows, (a) 4” 
sere’, (6) ena, 

Ch. Ul. oo1g. Fr. of allk painting on coarse linen 
backing. Doth clean and fresh, but painting monly lost. 
Part preserved shows upper half of standing (?) Ava/okiérara, 
facing spectator. Head lost ; L. hand low before body with 
fingers In mystic pose ; R. raised, carrying red mottled vase 
in which is white lotus bud. Fi, ‘Indian’ style (cf, *Ch. Iv, 
0014, etc.) ; slole and girdle crimson and dark green; flesh 
shaded pink with dark red outlines. Tracea of conventional 
willow leaves at sides; of elongated black veaica, rosetle 
bordered ; and of small seated Duddha or Bodhisattva on 
lotus on clouds to L, Gr, fr. of painting c, 8° x8"; whole 
ar xr yg. 

Ch, Ul. oo1g. Painted linen banner, with head-piece 
border of pink linen and bottom streamers of greenish 
brown. Side streamers fost. Good condition, 

Subject: Avalokitetvara(?), standing facing spectator, 
with hands in adoration, For descr. of type, and list of 
similar banners, see *Ch, i, 0016, Colouring crimson, 
yellow, dark green, grey, and slate, Painting a’ £1" x10", 
length of whole 7’, 


Ch. UL oo1r6. Palnted Unen banner, with head-piece 
border and side streamers of brown linen, Torn at top; 
otherwise good condition. 

Subject: Bodhisa/tra, standing facing apectator; R. hand 
in vdarta-mudrd at breast, L, below it tumed down from 
wrist with palm open and fingers hanging. General type 
of fig., dress, coiffure, etc., a8 in *Ch. i. oo16; q.v. for 
list of similar bannera, For replica, see Ch. xxi, ont. 
Colouring crimson, orange, greenish brown; fair workman- 
ship. 3/1” (with bead-piece) x 64”. 

Ch. Ul oor7, Painted linen banner; companion to 
Preceding, retaining bead-piece border and side streamers of 
brown linen ; torn and part of R. side Jost. 

Subject: Avolotitefcara (?), standing } R., with hands in 
adoration. For general descr. of type, and list of similar 
banners, see *Ch. i. 0016. Colouring crimson, salmon-red, 
and greenish brown; fair workmanship. 3° (with head- 
piece) x 6". 

Ch. UL oor8. Tattered remains of Unen banner 
palnting, showing Bodhisattva, who siands facing spectator ; 
B. hand in ovtarka-mudra, L. by side. Colouring red, pink, 
and brown. C. 2’ x9’. 


Ch. lv. oon Fra, of large alll painting, representing 
Paradise, prob. of Amitdtha (or Stkyamuni?), General desiga 











as in *Ch. oogs, elc. Only piece of any size remaining 
comes from L. side, and shows Avalokitedvara, sealed, with 
attendant Bodhisattvas under canopied trees. He sits with 
L. leg in European fashion, R. bent up, R. hand on hollow 
of thigh, and L. carrying vase of ambrosia on palm. Vase 
appears also on central orn. of his tiara. Above is seen part 
of Lake, with small Buddhas filling sky. Part of correspond- 
ing fig. of Mahsthima remains from R. side of picture. 
‘On inner edge of both frs. signs of group of shaven disciples, 
one particularly well-drawn head beside Avalokiledvara 
remaining intact. 

Smaller frs. show parts of standing Bodhisattva groups 
from bottom corners; Duddha in red robe, prob. also from 
bottom comer, scated European fashion 3 R. ; a Garuda; 
and smal) fig. of a man, naked except for loin-cloth, apparenuly 
wrestling with another of whom only legs remain, clad 
in black tights, Work somewhat hasty in style, but drawing 
of figs, good; chief colours remaining, crimson, slate-blue, 
and dark purple, much faded. 

Size apparently was ¢. 5’ 6" 5". 


Ch. lv. oo. Fr. of allk embroldery cut from larger 
piece. Edges saw. Worked on thick silk gaure like Ch, 
00332 with lining of thin plain silk, both dark purple. Shows a 
Buddha standing on lotus, R. shoulder bare, R. hand holding 
alms-bow! at brenst, L. arm wrapped in mantle and gathering 
up end in hand os in large embroidery Ch. co260. Halo 
and vesica oval, latter Name-bordered ; B.'s face full and level- 
eyed. Whole worked solid, and through both gauze and 
lining, in close rows of fine chain-stitch with silk of dark blue, 
Indian red, pinkish red, light bluc, and green. Under-robe 
of striped blue ; mantle in oblong panels of Indian red and 
pink, separated by bars of dark blue narrowly bordered with 
green. Quilines throughout were apparently in gold laid on 
strips of paper and couched with ycllow silk thread, but this 
mostly perished except the couching. Fine work, fairly 
preserved. 43’x 24", PL CVL 


Ch v.cor Large slik painting representing Para- 
dise of Amitabha (or Sakyamuni 2), with side-scenes showing 
legend of Ajataéatru and meditations of Queen Vaideld, 
as In °Ch. 0061 ; composition more elaborate, but on same 
lines, Complete except for border and lower edge, but 
surface worn and colouring very dim. 

Presiding Buddha sits with legs interlocked in adamaniine 
rose and handa in attitude of ‘best perfection’; ie. both 
are in tifarka-mudrd, and L. is tumed with palm to breast, 
but instead of touching, as is usual in this mudra, they are 
slightly apart. On his breast a sacred mark corresponding 
lo rad, surrounded by flame. His hair and outlines of his 
flesh are black, hie R. arm bare except for edge of his mantle 
over shoulder. 

Avolokitedvara. and Mahisthima sit with legs slightly 
unlocked, outer hands in witarka-mudrd, and hands near the 
Buddha held up horizontally, before breast or at side, with 
palm uppermost, The rest of company consists of Bodhi- 
salivas kneeling with hands in adoration; ten priestly dis- 
ciples, shaven but unhaloed, ranged in a row in background ; 
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dancer and rousicians (here on narrow separate terrace in 
centre foreground); and iwo black-robed subsidiary Buddhas 
with their attendants (on platforms before two-storied pavilions) 
in bottom comers. The rober, coiffures, and ors, of all 
Dodhisattvas, as in *Ch. 0051, are of * Indian* type ; their 
robes usually dull crimson or slate-blue, often flower-spotied, 
and scarves on their breasts dark brown spotted with 
white. 

The eight musicians play on pipe, reed-organ (teapot- 
shape), reed-organ (straight shape), lute, flute, clappers, and 
harp ; all instruments of type described in *Ch. Si, 003 
(see Appendix //) except the eccond reed-organ, in which 
reeds are bound together in row, upright, and blown from top. 

The Lake full of totusea on which stand Garudas (single- 
and double-headed), peacock, and crane; and of lotus buds 
containing infant souls. Between Amitabha’s canopy and 
six-tiered umbrellas of the chief Bodhisattvas stand two 
elaborate standards of decorated metal-work topped by 
Aaming jewels, In background is fagade of celestial mansions, 
bere three double-storied pavilions linked by curving galleries, 
whose indigo roofs give unity (o top of piciure. Amongst 
upper roofs float small Buddhas on puffs of cloud, also 
beribboned musical Instruments —lute, harp, and drum, 

Much of detail in colour bas disappeared, but drawing 
generally of broader style than in majority of large paintings, 
and in side-scenes exceptionally rough. ‘There is an absence 
of diversity in figs. and poses and of elaborate orn, in dress 
and haloes, the latter being painted in plain discs, or at most 
in variegated rings of plain colours. 

Colouring dim but impressive, and dark in tone. It must 
have looked considerably brighter before all the light paint 
disappeared. General tone now a dark brown (in place 
of the more usual green); from it only the black of hair, the 
dull crimson and blue of robea, and the indigo of roofs, now 
atand out. 

The side-scencs (sce *Ch.00gt) are in usual secular Chinese 
style, and represent : 

On R. (i) Sahyamuni on Mt. Grdhrakita ; (ii) Sakyamuni’s 
former incarnation as the white rabbit ; huntsman not shown ; 
(iii) Ajatadatru’s former incarnation as hermit; seated in his 
cave, while In front a traveller, dismounted, is beating his 
horse; (iv) Ajitadairu pursuing mother, and the minister 
intervening ; (v) Bimbistra or Vaidehi(?) in prison at top 
of high tower, down front of which a small fg. is falling 
headlong ; (vi) Buddha appearing in cloud to Bimbisara and 
Vaideht; (vii) some one remonatraung with AjStaéauru on his 
tseaument of his mother{?); cf Ch. lv. 0033. #, elc.; 
Vaidehl present on L. ; (viii) much destroyed ; same unidenti- 
ficd secnc as Ch. lv. 0047. rit, etc. Closed door here ia 
background. 

On L., Queen Vaidehi meditating on SusAdva‘?, as follows : 
{ix) on the Sun and (running) Water ; (x) oa the Ground of 
Sudhdvafi(?), a rectangle divided into coloured squares ; 
(xi) on the Mansions of SwtAdvafi, a pavilion; (xii) on the 
Music, a drum, pipe, and clappers laid out on a mat ; (xiii) on 
a three-tiered canopy ; (xiv) on the Jewel-Tree; (xv) on the 
Lake, containing lotuses ; (avi) on the Bodhisattva Avalo- 





kitedvara ; (xvil) on the Bodhisattva MahisthSma ; (xviii) on 
the Buddha Amitébha ; (xix) on the same. 

Very rough work, yle like that of banner Ch. 0039 ; 
Queen Vaidelis coiffure same as there, a roll on neck with 
large Solus flower on top of head, No cartouches. 5’ 2° 4’. 

Ch. x1. oor-2. Two leaves of Ulustrated Chin, 
MS. book ; adjoining inner sides show painting of Buddha, 
with allendant monks and Dodhisattvas, seated behind altar 
with worshipper kneeling in front. Group 3 L.* Red- 
flowering star-leaved ireea overhead. B. has R. hand 
raised as if In blessing, L. in wstarka-mudrd. Only colouring 
red, black, dark pink, and some green; drawing rough, 
On back of R.-hand leaf, drawing of Vayrapdm' striding 
L., with head tamed back, R. hand clenched, L. hand raised 
brandishing thunderbolu Drawing rough but spirited, 
touched in places only with red pai On back of L.-hand 
leaf, 5 I). Chin. chars. in good condition. 

Size of leaf 54° x 47". Central picture. PL XCIt. 

Ch. uf. 00g. a-b. Two fre. of Wominated Chin, 
MS. roll comaining treatise on aames of the Thousand 
Budillias; much torn, At head of cach name, miniature of 
small seated Buddha, (a) contains beginning, with part of 
paper painting at R. edge tom away. See also Ch, 00188, 
00210, of” and 11" xT", 

Ch. xi oo4 Fr. of paper painting from end of 
MS. roll, showing Beddhka ; lower part in crimson robe, 
including upper part of feet, L. band held outwards by 
L. knee, and part of halo and Padmasana. From lowness of 
halo which comes down to hand, position of Padmisana 
which outlines fig. from hand to ankle, arrangement of 
drapery folds, and comparative nearness of hand to ground, 
i is prob. that Gg. was seated, European fashion, not stand- 
ing. Ii may therefore represent Maitreya, Good execution. 
aq’ x 33". 

Ch. ab 009 [recte x1. 009). Paper painting, showing 
Buddha seated in meditation within shrine. Shrine in Chin. 
style with hexagonal base, tapering hexagonal (?) central part in 
which Buddha ails, and pagoda roof with upturned eaves and 
umbrella-decked spire hung with chains. Buddha's fesh 
yellow, hair blue. Conventional lotuses grow on tall aiff 
stems on either side ; lotus blossoms and flaming jewels with 
green streamers fill air. Shrine outlined in broad lines of 
reddish brown, which with slate-blue, pale green, and yellow 
make up colouring, Rough work; paper much broken 
where green paint was used, 1’ 4§? 1°, 

*Ch. xvil.oor, Painted silk banner ; opper end with 
Iieat-piece and side streamers lost ; three bottom sircamers 
{out of four) preserved, of Jaded light green silk orn. with 
flower and Icaf motifs in black paste. Painting slightly 
cracked, otherwise in excellent condition and very clean. 

Subject: Bodhisattva (unidentified), Stands 3 L. upon 
two lotuses, hands clasped before breast with thumba(?) and 
first fingers interlocked, and remaining fingers of R. hand 
folded over L. 

Physical type of Bodhisattvas, accessories, and general 
style of work as in *Ch. ooa, etc. ; but dress different, conslat- 
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ing of under-robe and large mantle like Kgitigarbha's in 
*Ch, i. 003, etc. Bodhisattva coiffure and all Bodhisattva 
Jewellery are bere, however, retained. Face carefully drawn ; 
with minute curling moustache and imperial in black, dra] 
in red, and inside of ears (pierced but hardly elongated) 
in same. Under-robe falls in loose folds about ankles ; 
Jewellery comparatively simple, tiara consisting only uf white 
fillet with branch orn. in centre supporting (wo crimson 
lotuses with blae centers ind tasselled orns, al ears. 

Colouring very bright and excepuonally frealh; mantle 
brilliant crimson, barred with black ns in °Ch, i. 003, and 
Jined with ultramarine blue; under-robe pea-grven bordered 
with dark pink and lined with scarlet; and nme colours 
repeated in halo, canopy, and jewels, Lotus under R. foot 
has double row of petals, shaded and outlined with dark pink ; 
that under L. has single whorl of curling petals, coloures 
light green or blue on outer edge, dark pink o¢ orange 
whthin, and light blue or green in centre; bands of colour 
divided Ly narrow biack and white lines; upper-side of one 
petal corresponding (o upcurled under-side of next. Yellow 
cartouche for inscr. to L. of head, blank, Workmanship 
carefully finished throughout. 

For similar Bodhisattvas, see Ch. 00142; lv, 006; and 
cf. also "Ch, i. 003. 

Painting 2° 1° x 63", length with streamers §° 1°. PI. 1XXX. 





Ch. xuvil. oo2. Paper painting from same series as 
Cb. 00162, elc., showing divinity unhaloed, perhaps Tantric 
form of Avolokitefvara, standing on yak. Fig. six-armed, 
with distended eyes and frowning brows; upper hands hold 
up discs of Sun and Moon (containing no Ags.) ; its middle 
pair of handa are in front of body, R. in vitarda-mudrd, 
L. holding flask ; its lower hands hang by its sides, R. with 
forefinger only extended, L. carrying noose. Fig.’s hair and 
hhead-dress same as in companion picture; dress that of 
‘Indlan’ Bodhisattva, but with skirt reaching only to knees, and 
lega below bare except for anklets. Style and colouring 
asin Ch. 00162. In L. top comer is blank cartouche for 
inser. in-hole in corners. Good condition. ¢’ 6°x 
wv of*. 

Ch. xvil oog. Paper painting, from same serics an 
Ch, 0162, etc, showing Viridhaka. Stands astride, bead 
turned over L. shoulder; R. hand at breast with thumb, 
second and third finger joined, L. arm thrust out holding 
head of club, which resis upon ground. Dress that of the 
more 'Indian’ type of Lokapiila (see *Ch.0010, General Noke), 
but without coralet. Coat of mail painted plain on body, 
and in horizontal stripes on shirts; but scales not shown. 
Features large and coarse, with prominent cheek-bones and 
round staring eyes. General style and colour as in Ch, 
oor62, Good condition 1° 6$’x 1’oh". 

Ch. xvill.oos. Part of illustrated and dated Chin. 
MS. book, containing representations of Four Lokapdias, 
ef. Ch, xxii. 0026. Date given in text, ap. Bgo. Only 
five leaves are preserved : Jast two of teat, single, written on 
each side, and containing respectively 9, 9, 6, and 8 ll. 
of Chin, chara; a single leaf, blank on one side, and show- 


ing on other painting of a Lokapila ; a leaf(double, ie. two 
Pasted hack 10 back) showing a Lokapala upon either side ; 
and a fifth leaf (double) with Lokapal painted on inner side, 
the outer being pasted over with remains of purple silk 
damask and forming the cover. 

The text contains passages from various Duddhiat Satras 
and a colophon by scribe who transcribed them and made 
the illustrations. 

The latter are finely drawn and coloured, and each bears 
Chin. inser. identifying the Lokapala In question. Fach 
is seated on two crouching demons, one leg pendent, other 
bent across at knee. ‘Their dress consiats of coats of mail, 
corsleis, breeches, greaves, shoes, arm-guards, and tiaras or 
helinets, like the Lokepalas of the silk banners: sce °Ch. 
0010, General Note, Details of dress are elaborately orn., the 
centres or lacing holes of scales picked out in grecn, corslets 
decorated with scroll orn., upper girdle and Lorler of coat of 
mail sprinkled with wheel orn., and collars and breeches over 
knees with rosettes, Fach has a flame-eidged halo, and 
an attendant demon standing behind, The latter have dis- 
tended muscles and monstrous heads, while faces of Kings are 
human and non-grotesque. In detail the chief characteristics 
of the figs, are as follows, in order from R. to L,: 

(i) Virtdhaka, Guardian of South, R. hand raised and 
held out empty, L. holding upright club, Tiara with red 
streamers. Ammoar-scales round-cilged, overlapping down- 
wards, on shoulders and body; oblong, overlapping down- 
wards (?), on skirts, Attendant holds up snake by throat, in 
R. hand ; club in L, 

(ii) Dirtardstra, Guardian of East. R, hand raised 
holding arrow, L. holding bow, Helmet as in Ch. e040; 
armour-scales round-edged, overlapping downwards, on 
shouklers ; oblong, overlapping downwards (?), on shirta; 
represented on body by star-shaped conventional diaper, a8 
in Ch, xxvi. a. cor. Altendant holds arrow-head (?). 

(iii) Verdpaksa, Guardian of West. R. hand on thigh, L. 
holling naked sword upright. Long white beard and white 
lop-knot ; tiara with streamers, Scales of armour oblong on 
skirts, apparently overlapping downwanls; round-edyed, 
overlapping Jownwards, on body and shoulders, 

{iv) Varéravena, Guardian of North, R. hand holds 
halberd, L, miniature slirine. On head three-leaved crown, 
Wears no corslet, but tight-Guting coat of mail asin Cli, 0087 ; 
scales shown on body and skirts by star-shaped conventional 
diaper, on sboulders oblong, Attendant carries indistin- 
guishable bonle-shaped object in R. hand (cf. Ch. 00158, 
0217), and has head enveloped in wild beast skin, moull 
and paws framing face. 

Colours chiefly red, green, slate-grey, yellow, and brown ; 
torn at edges of leaf, but condition otherwise good. Size of 
leaf 53° x54". Pl. xc. 


Ch. xvill. cog. Silk painting with Chinese inscription 
representing Avafokitefvara (Kuan-yin), etanding, without 
allendanie, Complete, with no border, but finished round 
edge with painted band of red. Painting in ‘ Indian’ style of 
great delicacy and refinement, and without a pendant in 
Collection. Bare upper part of ig. with dull red outline and 
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comparatively faint pink colooring, unfortunately much faded, 
while more solid and brilliant colouring of dress and jewels ia 
disproportionately well preserved, 

Fig. etands facing spectator before two small dark pink 
lotusea with copper-green centres; bolh arms raised from 
elbow, R. holding willow spray over shoulder, L. carrying 
short broad-mouthed flask of mottled blue and pink on palm. 
Head tuned slightly towards R. shoulder, with eyes downcast 
and serious mild expression. 

Dress consists only of skirt of brilliant scarlet sprinkled 
with amall blue trefoils, tied round hips with narrow blue 
girdle, and falling siraightly to ankles; and of long narrow 
scarf or stole of dark pink and green, wound round body 
from L. shoulder and hanging about arms. Copper-green 
sash is also loosely knotted round hips, and while draperies 
flatter at shoulders. 

Jewellery gilded, with black outlines, set with bright 
scarlet, blue, and copper-green stones, and hung with strings 
of pearls. Tiara consists of gilded circlet with ball over fore 
bead supporting Dhydni-baddha and high gilded ornaments 
atalde; but within it rises further a tall cylindrical head-piece 
in dark pink and green enclosing hair which overflows in 
@ fop-knot (almost effaced). a 

Hair about forehead and shoulders painted light blue, eye- 
brows copper-green. All the drawing of person in dull red 
except eyelashes, pupils of eyes, and dividing tine of lips, 
which are black, and only features remaining distinct in Jace. 
Halo a large green disc wreathed with scarlet fame. Open 
Jotus-flowers fall through air. 

Inscription in L. upper corner records that painting was 
offered by a 80n in memory of his father [A. D. Waley}, For 
other standing fig. of Avalok, unaccompanied, cf. *Ch. 0088. 

vrei a}. Pl LXX; Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XX 


Ch zx. oor. Painted allk banner; all accessories and 
upper end of painting lost; remainder in fair condition. 

Subject: Samantadhadra on white elephant led by Indian 
attendant, the whale 3 L. For other examples, see Ch. 
mail, 0021; alvi 006. S. sits on pink lotus, R. leg bent 
across from knee, L. hanging ; R. arm raised from elbow 
and beld forward, L. on knee; both hands open and held 
alightly downward wiih palm up as though bestowing gifs. 
Bodhisattva of type "Ch. 002 in dress and physical features, 
with long full oval-shaped face, large aquiline nose, d/ue eyes 
gazing down to L, and curved red tips parted and smiling. 
Expression gracious and benevolent. Upper part of head 
with halo and tiara lost. 

Elephant steps forward to L., with L. forefoot raised, and 
head tured back towards attendant, who leads it by crimson 
rope. R. tusk only is visible and Is triple. Harness 60 far 
as visible consists of jewelled head-stall, breast-band hung 
with Ay-tassel and metal orns., girth, and saddle-cloth. Its 
skin is white, shaded with pink on breast, inside of ears, and 
curled trunk ; toes grey. Wrinkling of loose skin down legs 
and at corners of small shrewd eyes is shown by series of 
short black lines, and animal generally is drawn with truth 
and expression. 

‘The attendant is painted dark purple all over, and has low 
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eq. bead with coarse features, prominent jaw, straight eyes, 
and mass of banchy black hair, He wears loin-cloth, girdle, 
narrow stole, and simple anklets, bracelels, armleis, and 
fillet, Under his and elephant’s feet are pink and green 
lotuses, and to L. of S.’s head is yellow cartouche (blank) for 
inser, 

Colouring quiet, consisting mainly, apart from elephant’s 
white, of very dull green carmine and purple with a little 
orange ; surface worm; workmanship good. 

Werte. PL LXXNIL 


Ch =x. 002. Painted silk banner; upper end of 
painting and all accessories lost, 

Subject: Buddha, Stands facing spectator on large lotus, 
R. hand raised in mi/arta-mudrd, L. open before breast, palm 
up, second and third finger bent. Dress same as in Ch. xxiv. 
00g in arrangement and colour, but mantle end thrown over 
L. shoulder from in front, and no cord. Face coarsely 
drawn, with large oblique eyes gazing down under heavy 
lids, elongated ears pierced and turning out tiffly at lobes, 
wisp-like curling moustache and imperial. The latter and 
eyebrows are painted greenish grey over black ; face, breast, 
lands, and feet a harsh yellow shaded with red and with red 
outlines ; “hair a blackish-grey. C/spisa and all above lost. 
Lotus underfoot painted in decorative bands of white, slate, 
black, yellow, crimeon, and green, following outline of petals, 
Remains of circular halo. 

Silk much speckled with dirt; work originally coarse, and 
colours dingy or crude. 

varx7’. 

Ch. xx. oog. Slik painting representing Buddha 
betucen Bodkitaiteas, with donors; prob. Amluibha with 
Mahdasthima and Avalokiledvara Complete border of 
coarse brown linen with suspension loops preserved, and 
upper half of silk painting. Lower half lost, but bottom end 
to height of 9” replaced hy strip of course buif nen, showing 
two male donors kneeling on either side of blank panel for 
inser. 

Upper half, somewhat broken and worn, shows Buddha 
seated in adamantine pose on lotus, with circular vesica and 
halo behind, and canopy above hanging on couple of trees. 
On either side stands a Bodhisattva, half hidden by vesica. 
The Buddha has R, hand in or/arka-mudrd, L. at breast with 
palm banging down, second, third, and fourth fingers beat 
up, thumb touching second finger, and forefinger pendent. 
Thus imudrds practically same as Amit&bha’a in Ch, 2lvi. 008. 
The Bodhisattvas have their hands in same poses, but bold 
also in half-closed hands stemless Jotus buds, green and blue. 
Colouring and type of figs. and accesories as in large 
Paradise pictures (*Ch. o05t, *lii. 003, etc), but work is 
tough. Donorsasin *Ch. oo10a, etc., one holding censer, the 
other scarlet totus on a platier. See also Ch. 00234. Orig. 
size of painting with border 5’ a" 3°. HL of silk painting 
preserved a‘ 14°. 

Ch. mx. 004. Slik painting with Chin. inscr., repre- 
senting Six-armed Avalobitfvara (Kuan-yin) with Bodhi- 
sattvas of Sun and Moon; Maitreya and donore below; 

60 
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cf. °Ch. cota, etc. Made of one breadth of silk (sclvedge 
to selvedge 1° 10"), fairly intact but surface much worn, and 
hole burnt in one place. No border; top broken, bat two 
Jemon-yellow silk suspension loops siill attached. 

Avalok. sits with legs interlocked; was prob. intended to 
be eleven-headed, bul large heads in profile below have been 
omitied, and eight above are merely rough circlea with barely 
trace of features, Upper hands, L. and R., hold up respec- 
lively disca of Sun and Moon, the former still showing the 
three-legged bird, inhabitants of lauter effaced ; middle hands 
in vitarka-madra on either side of breast ; lower oulsiretched 
sideways, but too carelessly drawn to show fingers. Bodhi- 
sattvas on ‘either side stand 3 towards centre with hands in 
adoration ; inscriptions bastily added on background reverse 
their identities, making deity by Avalok.’s L. hand Bodhi- 
galiva of Moon, and other on R. Bodhisattva of the Sun. 
Dress and coiffure of alt three of ‘ Indian’ Bodhisattva type a8 
In Ch, ooroa, etc. ; standing deities wearing also tight plain 
over-skirt seen in Ch, ooras, etc. Flesh white shaded with 
Orange, but paint much lost. 

Lower end of painting contains central pane] with dedica- 
tory inscr., 3 Il, well preserved, giving no date (see Petrucci, 
App. Z, 11). On R., kneeling monk with censer, and novice 
‘falso shaven and in monk's dress, standing, holding fat long- 
handled fan as in Ch. 00224, orn. with flying birds and cloud- 
scrolls, On L, evidenuly aver effaced fig. of second donor 
(ace traces where paint has worn off at bead), Maiueya, in 
Bodhisattva dress of more ample *Ch. 002 type, sealed croas- 
legged on lotas with hands in adoration. Identity fixed by 
ioser. ecrawled on background. Second inecr., almost 
illegible, added on background in front of novice. 

Drawing throughout of roughest and most perfunctory 
description ; colouring poor, limited to orange, dingy green, 
and pink on greyish-green background, with addiuon of black 
and white on decoraled haloes and vesicas; paint mach lost. 
arg? x0! 10”, 

Ch. ax 00g Silk painting with Chin. inser., repre- 
eenting Avalokitefoora seated, with attendants and donors. 
Date as given by inscr. 4.p. 891. Complete and in fair con- 
dition, with border of thin silk damask woven in small lozenge 
Tatiice-work, and printed with four-armed conventional floral 
epots in dark blue, green, and yellow, on fawn ground. 

Avalok. sits facing speciator on light-coloured lotus 
supported on tripod, which again rests on front wall of small 
tank, From lauer spring (wo scarlet fotus-bads on, long 
many-leaved stiffly curving stalks, which fill sides of pictare. 
Avalok. bas R. leg bent across; L, leg pendent; R. hand 
raised and held outwards with pot containing small loius 
Plant on palm; L. hand on knee holding rosary; Dhyani- 
buddha on front of massive conical tiara, Fig., dress, and 
jewels of ‘Indian’ type (see *Ch. Iv. 0014, “oor02?); face 
short and round with mraight eyes; third eye in middle of 
forehead ; hair black, spread on shoulders; flesh pink and 
white with red outlines ; alim waist. 

Circular vesica of petal and vandyked ray om., and circular 
halo of waving rays, Canopy hanging on group of star- 
leaved flowering treea, On trails of cloud above the growing 





lotuses kneel two miniature Bodhisattvas offering platters of 
flowers. Spaces in background filled above by clappers, guitar, 
and two futes, tied with ribbons; and below by lous sprays. 

Donors, divided off by band of Chin, meander pattern, 
consist of three nuns kneeling on R., monk, woman, and man 
on L, Monk’s and nuns’ costumes as in Ch. rx. 004 and liv. 
006 resp,, but black replaced by chocolate. Man and woman 
wear long belted coat, trailing skirt, and wide-sleeved jacket, 
of same general type as in *Ch. coros, etc., but without 
detail or om., and chocolate-coloured instead of black, like 
nuns’, Man also has black cap with close upstanding brim 
instead of wide hat, and lady no pins in hair. Short cartouche 
with inscr. before cach, and dedicatory inser. (8 I) in middle ; 
in L. top corner another inscr. (2 IL) with salutation lo 
Avalok. Cf. Petrucci, Appendix £, 11. 

Drawing poor ; colouring, on background of greyish green, 
chiefly crimson, olive and copper green, dark orange (on 
Jewellery, tripod, border of tank, etc.), pink and white (chiefly 
‘on fig., halo, vesica, and Padmésana, but mostly lost), For 
other seated Avaloks., cf. Ch. *oo102, 00167. 

a’ 83° x2’ of’. 

Ch. ux, 006. Part of manuscript roll-cover made 
of split bamboo slips held together by hands of weaving 
in thick silk yarn; border, tying ends, etc., lost. Bamboo 
woven in same fashion as In bamboo roll-cover, SAdsdin 
Catalogue, iii. Pl. 166; but there the weaving covers the 
whole, and here it runs only in bands necessary to hold slips 
together, The bands are of widths varying from §” to 1”, 
and worked in tent-stitch in dark blue, brown, green, pale 
blue, yellow, and white on striped ground of same colours. 
Al the ends are two wider slips round which yarns are 
knotted and then cut off, At the sides the bamboo is broken 
off short. In one corner is worked in same fashion as bands 
& small aq. panel with Chin, char. Whole faded and stained, 
and has been lined with paper now mostly lost. 

Pattern of woven bands consists of conventional geometric 
forms, including: elongated lozenges; crosses with equal 
arms ending in trefoils making another lype of lozenge; 
adjoining triangles making hour-glass shapes, and stems 
placed horizontally with forked roots and volute branches 
supponing a trefoil head, See above, p. 907, and for otber 
fr. specimens, Ch oot. n-b, 1's" 104". PCV 

Ch. xx oo8. Palnted allk banner, with head-piece 
and three bottom streamers of brown silk (detached). Head- 
piece has inner border of buff silk printed with lighter flower ° 
paliern, and outer of plain brown silk as of strcamers. 
Interior of triangle is of silk continuous with that of main 
banner, showing at back remains of rosetle-patterned palnied 
valance and other floral orn.; front covered with patch of 
blackish-brown silk. Suspension loop of coarse red herring- 
bone cotton (?) material. Painting well preserved. 

Subject: Scenes from the Life of Buddha. Danner, 
Chinese in style, belongs to seriea Ch. 0039, q. v. for descrip- 
tion of colouring, architecture, etc. 

Scene 1, Dispatch of messenger by King Suddhodhana in 
pursuit of bis son. King sils to R. on palace verandah; 
messenger on crimson horse receiving his instructions. 
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Scene a. Afessenger on his quest. He carries red pennon, 
and horse (here bay with red spots and white mane and tail) 
gallops to L. Miniature mountains in background. 

Scene 3. Messenger's return with report to King (2). 
Lauer seated as before on verandah, while two musicians 
squatting on mat outside beguile him with flute and pipe. 

Scene 4. Unidentified, perhaps pan of scene (3). Shows 
Part of enclosure containing lotus tank and bamboo wee, 
and bounded by high fence. Fence of green wickerwork 
with red posts and open railing above. In one comer is 
an entrance, outside which stands a small hexegonal shrine (?) 
of the same style of architecture as the palace. Through 
one of its sides is seen oblong yellow object within, Higher 
up, but detached from King’s musicians, kneels man in while 
coat, playing on set of clappers and gazing towards enclosure. 

Painting well preserved, but white paint as usual much 
lost; drawing rather less roogh than in preceding banners of 
series. The men wear long belied coats, red or dark purple, 
and close-fitting black caps with peak standing up at Lack 
and two flying tails behind. The measenger has top-boots. 
The King wears a long robe and over it wide-sleeved jacket 
in which he muffies his arms. He seems to wear no head- 
dress, but top of bis head in both scenes much effaced. 
Three cartouches only (blank), on alternate edges, opposite 
scenes (1), (2), and (4). This perhapa shows that scenes (3) 
and (4) are one. For representation of same scenes, cl 
Ch, axvi. a. 003; xIvi. 004, 007; Ini. 002. 

Painting 1’ 104” x 74°; length with head-piece 2” 6”. 
Thousand Buddhas, P\. X11. 

Ch. xx. cog, Linen painting representing Aralohi- 
tefvara (?), seated, with donors. No border, but suspension 
loops at lop; good condition; colours fresh. A. sits cross- 
legged on lotus; R. hand in vifarka-mudré at breast, L. in 
bhimisparia-mudré on knee ; grcen lotus bud (?) on front of 
tiara, Dress, physica) type, and accessories as in silk 
paintings *Ch. ooro2, etc. Donors, three men on R,, three 
women on L., standing, in garb of donors of *Ch, oo1oz. 
Cartouche for donors, panel for dedication, and cartouche to 
R. of Avalok, all blank. 2°8’x1'9’. Pl. LXXXVIIL. 


Ch. xx. oo1c. Painted linen banner, with head-piece 
border of yellow linen, and sircamers of dark grey. Good 
condition. 

Subject: Avalokitefrara (2), standing } L., with hands in 
adoration. For descr. of type, and list of similar banners, 
ace “Ch. i, 0016. Colouring dark yellow and grey, crimson, 


and slatc-blue. Painting 1° 5” x 52°, length of whole 4”. 
Ch. xx, oo1t. 


Painted silk banner; both ends of 
painting and all accessories lost; remainder broken at edges, 
but otherwise well preserved, and clean. 

Subject: Viripdhse, Guardian of the West. Apparenilp 
a replica of Ch. 0022, °0035 (q-v.), In this instance, head, 
dull blue halo, red and green clouds, and bells of valance 
above are preserved complete. But drawing weaker (e.g. in 
details such aa hands and mouth), and colouring pale, so that 
whole effect is much less vivid and vigorous. 

Hair as before is brownish red, and mantle purple. 
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Colouring consists of light red on skirt, draped breast-girdle, 
and sppliqué discs of corslet, arm-quards, and greaves; pale 
yellow and green elsewhere. Flesh too is left the light 
greyish white of silk shaded with very faint pink. Scales of 
armour above belt round-edged, painted in light yellow and 
red; those below, oblong, and painted pale blue and white. 
Yellow inscr. cartouche to L. of face, blank. 

W 10h" 74°. See J. of Indian Art, 1912, No. 130, PL 3. 

Ch. xx. com a, Palnted Unen banner, retaining 
head-piece border of bright pink tinen, streamers lost; falr 
condition. 

Subject: Buddha, standing facing spectator; R. hand in 
vilarka-mudré at breast; L. horizontal below it, open, with 
palm uppermost. Under-robe of suriped grey and white ; red 
mantle drawn partially over R. shoulder, reat of R. arm bare ; 
flesh pale yellow; bair black. Rough work, Painting 
2° 178", length of whole 2’ 9”. 


Ch. xx. oo1s. Painted Unen banner with Chin, inscr.; 
apparently not finished; mo streamers, end polnted top 
painted but not cut out Fair condition. 

Subject: Azalokitefvara, sanding 4 L, with hands in 
adoration, For descr. of type, and list of similar banners, 
bee ‘Ch. i. 0016. A specimen of worst sort; bad drawing ; 
grotesque features; colouring only greenish brown and crimson 
besides black. Inscr. consists of ealotation to Kuan-yin, 
a” oh’ x 53%. 

Ch. x. 0013. Paper banner, cut ont in parts like 
those of silk banners and pasted together. Triangular top 
filled with drawing of lotus-flower and leaves; streamers 
Painted dark grey with running stem and leaf om. in yellow; 
remainder uncoloured, 

Subject: Bedatrva, standing 4 L. on lotus, with hands 
inadoration. Drees and jewellery of ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva 
type arranged as in *Ch. 0052 (linen painting). In front of 
tiara four jewels arranged in pyramid. Circular halo, and 
draped canopy above with Jewel fringe. Black cartouche for 
inscr.on L. Rev. same with omission of some omamental 
details, Rough drawing. Condition good. 

Picture 1° 3” x 4g”, length of whole 3° 3%. PL xcrIx, 


Ch. xx, com. Paper banner like preceding. One 
side-streamer lost. 1° a§° x 44”, length of whole 3° 13°. 

Ch. xx. oo15. Palnted paper banner, complete. 
For companion banners, evidently forming series, see Ch. xxil. 
0032; Iniv. 03-5. Main piece cut out in one with top, and 
Sireamers with weighling-board; sireamers not divided 
longitudinally. In triangle at top, Baddha in meditation on 
lotus. 

Subject: Bodhtsaifva, standing facing spectator; R. band 
in ritarka-mudra, L. by side holding fold of sole. Fig. drem, 
coiffure, and jewellery of 'Indian’ type as im Ch. 00125. 
Legs excessively short. Circular halo; blank cartouche for 
inecr. on L. Coarse workmanship; colouring only dull 
red, green, slate, and yellow; paper stout, brown, much 
speckled with dirt 

Painting 1° 5” x 74”, length of whole 3” 54”. 
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Ch, xxloor Silk palotiog with Chinese inscription, 
representing Avalokitetvara standing, with side-scenes and 
donors. Date given by inscription a.v. 963. Painting fairly 
intact (without border), but surface much worm and dis- 
coloured. 

Fig. stands leaning slighily from waist to-L. p., facing 
epectator, on Hat stiff Padmasana, raised six inches above 
bouom of picture. Behind, elliptical vesica framing fig. to 
ankles, and horseshoe halo, with peak of flame. R. hand 
raised in pifarka-mudra, holding between finger and thumb 
long-stemmed lotus which supporis Dhydni-buddha; L, by 
side, carrying flask. Dress and jewellery of ‘ Indian’ Bodhi- 
sativa type (see *Ch. Iv. cor4), with skint raised by jewelled 
chalas to show ankles and anklets. Flask white with red 
outlines, hair fight blue. Small canopy overhead with hover- 
ing nymph on either aide throwing flowers or carrying censer. 

Down sides of picture, scenes of danger or calamity. 
These are in Chinese secular style, and represent: on R. (i) 
above, man with head, hands, and feet imprisoned in boards ; 
(il) man parsued by camel; (iii) man pursued by another 
lourishing sword; on L. (iv) above, man pursued by rider 
on borseback with sword; (v) small, man fallen in river 
Vetween siccp banks; (vi) woman with baby on shoulder 
Qecing from long-bodied black beast (wolf?); (vii) man 
feeing from long-bodied yellow beast (panther?) Scenes 
divided from each other informally by groups of hills fir- 
oullined. Men in long trousers, long-sleeved belted coats 
with skirts cut up in tails, and black-tailed caps or square 
black head-dreeses ; woman in curious garb of loase red 
trousers coming up under arms with girdle and straps over 
shoulders ; bare arma and neck. 

On either side below stand donors—man and woman in 
each case, with small boy also on R. Dress as of donors in 
*Ch. oo102 ; one woman's jacket ornamented with carefully 
painted red and yellow flower sprays, and both with patches 
on cheeks ; boy in red tunic with pleated frill at bottom and 
long white trousers. Inscriptions consist of dedicalion, 10 II. 
on panel between donors and four cartouches above chief 
donors’ heads with inscription almost effaced ; cf. Petrucci, 
Appendix £, 11. 

Painting of interest owing to markedly Indian character of 
Avalok. and bis appurtenances, combined with Chinese style 
of remainder. Workmanship indifferent; colouring dark 
green, red, black, and opaque light yellow and blue on dark 
greenish backgroand ; the yellow and blue confined chiefly 
to Avalok's vesica and jewellery. Cl. for side-acenes, Ch. x1, 
000; Ivii. cor, 3’ 6" a", 

Ch, xxf.ooa, Silk painting representing Salyamunt 
behacen Bodhisativas, with donors Considerably broken 
and worn ; border of blue-green silk partially preserved on 
three siden. Upper part shows Sakyamuni between iwo 
Bodhisauvas, all three seated cross-legged on Padmiasanas 
facing spectator. No altar, trees, or canopies; but blank 
cartouche for inscr. on R. of each fig.'s halo, and spaces of 
background broken by pink and white lotus flowers witb 
leaves; ground beneath Padmasanas painied grey, with 
lorenge tiles outlined in white, $. holds alms-bowl in L. 


hand, and in pose, dress, and colouring resembles exactly 
Buddha of Ch, coa2q, except that his flesh is shaded wlth 
dark pink instead of orange. Dadhisattvas also of corre 
sponding type ; their outer hands are in vivarka-mudrd ; their 
inner hands concealed by the edge of Buddha's vesica. 

This and three haloes are circular, edged with flame, aod 
show remains of petal, vandyke, and waving ray ornamienta- 
tion as in large Paradise pictures (sce *Ch. lii. 003, etc,). Like 
petala of Padmisanas thep were painted in terra-cotla, dark 
pink, grey, black, and white ; but material of this picture is 
boft plain-woven silk, not gauze; paint has accordingly 
caked more on surface and flaked off. Blue on lining of 
Buddha's mantle and on Bodhisaitvas’ stoles has in this way 
Practically disappeared, and most of pink and white of Jaiter's 
flesh. Drawing hasty, and workmanship generally rough. 

Donors in dress, head-gear, and physical type same as in 
“Ch. oor02, etc. They ait cross-legged inulead of kneeling, 
the man on L,, his hands in adoration with lotus spray held 
between ; woman on R., ber hands muffied in aleeves before 
breast. Behind her stands boy in red skirt and long-sleeved 
jacket tied with a white girdle. His hair is black, cut close 
to the head ; iwo red cars (apparently of ribbon bow) stand 
Wp On top of his head, Man's and woman's dress is painted 
entirely in black, white, grey, Indian red, and very dull olive- 








green. 1" 10" 1' 5%. 
Ch. xxi.oog. Large triangular head-piece to silk 
painting, of cream sil damask, doubled, woven with large 





faturalistic Boral design, of which fr. only appeara, Border 
and auspension loop of fine plain silk, dark purple faded to 
brown, Tags of white and saffron ailk attached to loop. 
Painted on each side with Buddha seated in meditation on 
lotus rising on straight stem. Anglea Gilled with sprays 
branching from same plant, and detached flowers above. 
Oval halo and vesica; bands and feet invisible. Mantle 
covering both shoulders dark terra-cotla; under-robe light 
brown and white; flesh solid yellow. Lotus sprays and 
leaves light brown, Bowers tipped with red ; halo light brown, 
vesica in bands of dark brown, yellow, and light green. 
Duddha has slightly oblique eyes and oval face with youth- 
ful expression, See also Ch. 0086. H. ¢’ 6", base of 
Uiangle 3’. 


Ch. xxl. cog, . Linen painting representing Six-armed 
and Eleven-headed Avalokitefrara, standing, with donors 
Red linen border and suspension loops. Good condition. 
Fig., pose, emblems, and dress as in Ch. oorag except for 
eleven heads; cf. also paintings enumeraied under *Ch, 0052. 
Sun on R. band; moon on L.,, showing only iree; 20 willow 
in middle lands, Colouring orange, yellow, green, and 
crimaon. Donors, three men on R., three women on L., 
standing, in dress of donors of *Ch. cores, etc. (With 3” 
order) 4°10" x 2’a", PI, LXXNIX. 


Ch, axi. 006. Painting on fine linen, with remains of 
brown silk border, showing Ssousand-armed Avalokiteivara, 
seated, with attendants and donors. Figs. accessories, and 
general treatment as in silk paintings descr. under "Ch. 00223. 
In R. and L, top cornera appear resp. Bodhisativas of Sun 
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and Moon seated within their red and white discs; but Bye. 
of Sun here seated on borses, and the Bva of Moon on 
geese. Below kneel, on R ascetic; on L. Nymph of Virtuc; 
former, like the Nagas upholding A.’s Padmisana, having 
crest of serpent heads. Demonic Vajrapinis in lower corners, 
and along bottom row of donors on small scale. They 
consist of monk, three men, and two men-servanis (standing) 
an R., and a corresponding feminine line on L. Their dress 
is that of donors in Ch. x. 005; men’s coats lieing chocolate, 
women’s red or brown and yellow. Painting 3’5"%3'4", 
border 34”. PI. Lxv. 


Ch. xxl, 007. Linen painting showing Avalokiteivara, 
standing. No border; linen suspension loops at top; torn, 
and paint entirely gone from lower quarter of picture. Fig., 
pose, dress, and emblema as in Ch. iii. cort; cf. also linen 
paintings under "Ch. 0052. Face very large, with oblique 
cat-like eyes and crooked mouth. Remains of colour dark 
red, green, and grey. 5°3°x 3" 9h’. 

Ch, xxL 008, Linen painting showing Avalokiteivara, 
standing. Lower end of painting «destroyed, otherwise in 
good condition. No border. Fig., pose, dress, and emblems 
as in Ch. iii, 0011, and good example of the (ype; cf. also 
paintings under *Ch. 0053. In addition to usual jewellery 
a thick twisted rope of pearls, falling 10 knees. Colouring 
light red, olive-green, and black. 6° x 1° 84". 


Ch. xxl. 009-10. Two painted Unen banners; 
streamers lost ; fair condition, 

Subject: Ava/okitefrara (?), standing 3% L., with hands in 
adoration. For descr. of type and other examples, see *Ch. i. 
0016, Colouring only red and brown; bad drawing and 
workmanship. 3’ a” (with head-piece) x 64". 

Ch, xxi,oou. Painted linen banners, with head-piece 
border and side streamera of brown linen. Much torn at top; 
in subject and accessories replica of Ch. iii. o086, q.v. 4° 8” 
(with head-piece) x 64°. 


Ch. xxi. oo1s. Large painted Linen banner-top. 
Light buff, double, with border and loop of light red linen. 
Painted each side with Duddha seated in meditation on lotus; 
colouring red, blue, yellow, and green; fresh and in good 
condition. H. (with loop) 1’ 9”, base t yd. 


Ch. xxi. oorg. Paloted silk banner with four bottom 
Streamers of light pinkish-brown silk ; other accessories lost. 
Painting rather cracked, but clean and fresh. 

Subject: A’sitardAa as monk. For other examples, see 
*Ch. i, 003. Stands slightly towards R. on pale-blue lotus ; 
R. hand raised in vilarka-mudrd, L. carrying long-necked 
ask with meta! foot and top, and globular porcelain (?) body 
of green and whlie. Dress consists, as in "Ch. i. 003, etc., of 
under-robe and large manile, but without jewellery. Mantle 
is light red draped over L. arm and just covering R. shoulder ; 
but R. arm is further covered by long corner of inner robe 
(yellow bordered with grecn or black) which is drawn out 
from below. 

Head bigh and dome-shaped; face long and full, with 
straight nose, small mouth, and eycs set close together. Down 


on shaven head is painted blue; eyebrows green; inner 
aspects of hands, soles of feet, and whole of cara in red. 
Circular halo and tasselled canopy are of type seen in °Ch.00, 
etc. About L. hip are uraces of dark orange and blue paint, 
and signe of drawing of former fig. 

Painting a‘ a” x 73”, length with streamers 4’. 


Ch. xxi oor. Silk painting representing the Eleven- 
headed and Six-armed Avalokitedrara (Kuan-yin), seated, with 
two kneeling monks (donors or aticndants); see “Ch. oo102. 
Complete 4° border preserved, of dark purple ribbed silk ; 
most of lower half of painting lost ; remainder in falr condition, 
but worn. 

Dress, pose, and accessorica of chief fig. generally as in 
°Ch. co1o2. Upper hands, R. and L., hold up respectively 
discs of Sun and Moon; middle hands in vilarta-mudrd 
on either side of breast; lower hands on knees, R. as 
in vara-mudrd, but with thumb and frst Ginger joined, L. 
holding flask. Sun-bird here wands on lotus and has only 
two legs, but is of usual phoenix type. On Moon are pre~ 
served figs. of tree, hare with mortar, and frog. Avalok.’s 
two beads in profile are of pacific aspect, and all cleveo are 
of safe complezion, white ouuined and shaded with light 
red. Three large heads have also small moustaches and 
beards drawn in olive-green over black. 

Colouring of dreas is orange, Indian red, green, and grey; 
same colours with addition of dark pink used for Padmizana, 
waving rays of halo, and vandyke, jewel, and petal decoration 
of vesica. 

Scarlet and white lotuses are scattered in air, In bottom 
corner kneel two monks, shaven, unhaloed, and with hands 
in adoration. Their robes are brown, yellow, and red; their 
heads, drawn with light clean touch, form only individual 
feature In picture. Workmanship otherwise convenUonal and 
of mediocre quality. 2° 7° x a‘ 3". 

Ch. axl oorg. Paper painting with Chin imacr., 
showing Bharjajya-buddha seated between Avalohitedvara 
(Kuan-yin) and Vajragarbha. Painting backed with another 
sheet of paper, om. with square repealing rosettes; inter- 
lining of coarse linen, B., sits on pink-lipped Padmdsana; 
R. band holding begg: slaff over shoulder; L. on knee 
holding rice-bowl. Under-robe green, mantle crimson barred 
and bordered with green, covering both shoulders and arma, 
Hair black, face brownish flesh-colour shaded with red; 
circular halo and vesica of varicgated rings of colour ; canopy 
on flowering tree above. Bodhisattvas of type "Ch. 002. 
Painting in broad style, lower half much obscured by dirt; 
colouring crimson, gree, slate, and orange. Border of half- 
rosettes on orange ground down sides. 

Cartouches with inser. are placed on either aide of Buddha's 
canopy, identifying Dodhimitva on R. as Kuan-yin, on L. as 
Vajragarbha; but the Buddha's name is nowhere given. 
2’9" x26". 

Ch, mull oor, Palnted eli banner, retaining three 
bottom streamers of sage-green silk, orn. with butlerfly, bird, 
leaf, and cloud motifs in black paste. Upper end of painting 
lost. Surface somewhat destroyed, but colours fresh. 
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Subject: AfaAjufri on white lion; the whole ¥ to L. 
For other examples see Ch. 0036. M. sits cross-legged on 
blue lotus, which is raised on pedestal on lion's back, hands 
clasped before breast and eyes looking down. Dress and 
featurea of type “Ch. 002; nose aquiline, eyes extremely 
oblique. 

Lion same in general attitude, (ype, and colour as in 
Ch 0036, but L. forefoot lifted; mane, beard, tail, etc., 
gteen. Colouring gay, comprising bright tomato-red (on 
M.'s akirt), purple and green (on stole), vivid crimson (on 
under-robe) ; slate-blue, purple, scarlet, and green (on lion's 
trappings and lotus underfoot). 

Large circular halo of variegated rings behind M.'s Gg., 
and emaller one behind head. Yellow cartouche for inscr. 
to L. of head, blank. 

Painting 1° 43 x 54". length with streamers 4’. 


Ch. uxil coca Fr. of painted wooden panel (surip 
from centre) showing Buddha seated in meditation on lotus. 
Finiahed at top and bottom with bands of black and red. 
Rough work, On the cut-down sides are carelessly written 
Chin. inscriptions, illegible, 1’ 1” x 2§” x yy”. 


Ch. xxii ooa. Silk painting representing Stx-ormed 
Avalohitedrara (Kuan-yin), seated, with attendanis and 
donors. Complete border of coarse grey lines with sus- 
pension loops preserved ; painting badly broken and worn, 
Dress, pose, and accessories of chief fig. generally as in 
°Ch. 00102 ; lotus rising from small tank with altar in front. 
Upper hands hold op discs of Sun and Moon; Sun in L, hand 
contalning three-legged bird, Moon in R. showing roughly 
drawn tree, hare and moriar, and frog. Midrlle hands in 
oitarka-mudrd on either side of breast; lower on knees, R. 
land with fingers closed as though grasping rosary, L. hand 
in bAdmisparta-mudra. 

A, has one head only, and wears Dhyani-buddha on tiara. 
Attendants consist of Dodhisativas only, kneeling one above the 
other, two a side, with bands in adoration, oo lotuses which 
rise also on long stems from tank. They have no distinctive 
attributes; all, like Avalok., wear ‘Indian’ type of dress, 
Drawing hasty; colouring throughout of dreas, ha!ocs, 
vesicas, and lotuses restricted to dull crimson, dark green, 
and grey on greenish ground, with red-brown for altar- 
vessels and jewellery. 

Lower end of painting contains central panel (blank) for 
dedicatory inscr. and donore—iwo women kneeling on L. 
and two men on R—with narrow castouche, also blank, 
before each. Two women and second man have same 
costumes and head-gear as in *Ch. coroa, and of same 
colours. Other man's dress seems to be of same fashion, 
bat with colours reversed. On his bead a tall mitre-shaped 
black eap with deep depression across middle of crown from 
aide to side; details‘however are indistinguishable. Work- 
manship originally indifferent. 3° 9” 3" 4”. 

Ch. xxii. oog. Painted silk banner with Chin. inscr. 
Complete except for weighting-board, but interior of head- 
Piece has perished, and border, of faded pink silk, bas been 
roughly sewn down on to cane stiffener. Streamers of dis- 


coloured dark green silk, Upper decorative end of painting 
much broken and repaired. 

Subject : ‘ The Bodhisaltoa who joins the hands.’ Stands 
slightly to L.on dull pink lotus, hands at breast in adoration. 
In style, clumsy imitation of *Ch. 002 type; dress, coidure, 
and jewels same, but fig. short and very stiff, tilted back in 
one straight line from fect to head, and drapery cumbrous, 
concealing instead of suggesting form. Jewellery simple, and 
set with disproportionately large round stones, Face ill- 
drawn with semicircular outline from R. eye to base of L, 
car, almost straight eyes down-dropped, and very small 
pursed-up mouth set immediately under nose. 

Colouring poor and muddy, consisting of slate-grey (on 
stole and border of skirt), thin pink (on shirt itself), olive 
green (on jewels and reverse of stole), and dull red (on 
streamers, edge of girdle, and drapery on breast). No 
canopy, but straight draped valance hung with bells above 
circular halo. Cartouche with inscr., yellow, on L. upper 
edge. 

Painting 1° 11” x 7’, length of whole 55°. 

Ch, xmlL 004. Palnted silk banner; on light grey 
gauze of exceptionally open weave. Considerably broken 
and all accessories lost except head-piece, which is one with 
main part of banner. Head-picce has raw edges, and is 
painted on background of Indian red with elate-blue lotus 
supporting orange jewel (?), and surrounded by dark green 
leaves. Below are remains of orange valance with large 
rosette pattern, hanging from vandyked band of blue and 
Breen, There is no canopy. 

Subject: Afaajufri. Stands facing spectator on single 
lotus, weight thrown on projecting L. lip, body aslant to R. 
shoulder, and head inclined again over L, R. hand carries 
sword over shoulder, L. ie at breast in ritarka-mudrd. Fig. 
tall, with small hands and feet and dispropordonately slim 
waist. 

Dress a variation of the Bodhisattva dress seen in *Ch. 0088 
and many of linen paintings. Plain tight over-fail or short 
skirt covers long skirt or under-robe almost to knees. Upper 
half of body nude except for narrow brown scarf crossing it 
from R. shoulder, and short orange draperies falling from 
behind shoulders to elbows, The long skirt is orange and 
red, of very light material gathered up in billowy masses 
about lower leg, and clearing feet ; over-skirt Indian red, with 
plain blue border and stiff green frill; girdle draped over it, 
dask green and blue; stole festooned across forearms, deep 
dull blue spotted with white; jewels mostly dull green, blue 
and brown in pale yellow settings. 

Face a large oval, with very oblique downcast eyes. Hair 
is done in high black cone on top, and frames forehead and 
cars, but does nol appear below. Tiara three-leaved, bul 
has red head-piece within circlet covering hair to base of 
top-knot, where other upstanding gold orns. appear. Flesh 
shaded pink on whitish grey of gauze ; all outlines black. 
Halo circular, in narrow rings of dull blue, orange, Indian 
ted, and green. 

In atyle of work, features of face, and detail of much of 
om, the banner is of ‘Chinese Buddhist’ style; but pose, 
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dress, coiflure, and three-leaved crown recall banners of 
“Indian type; see *Ch. Iv. 004, *oony. Effect coarsened by 
open texture of gaare, which necessitates use of very thick 
yaint. Predominant colours are strong orange and dull deep 
blue referred to above, which are repeated in lotus underfoot. 
For other representations (with lion), see Ch. o036. 

2° 3° (length with head-piece)x 7". « 

Ch. mxil. o0g-7. Misc, fra. of large silk, paint. 
ings, including pan of Paradise with musicians, dancer, 
Bodhisatwva, canopy, and side-scertes showing Queen Vaidehl 
in meditation ; feet and lower robes of large standing 
Bodhisattva ; part of large standing Lokapala(?), and fr. of 
hand. Ilalo of Thousand-armed Avsalokitedvara holding 
emblems. Style as in more complete pictures. 

Gr. fr. 0° 9° Ko" 

Ch. mail, 008. Remains of painted aiik banner, 
broken and much worn, showing three of Whe ‘ Simultancous 
births’; only example of subject amongst paintings of Collec- 
don. Banner is one of series enumerated under Ch, 0039. 
Three pairs of animals remain: above, sheep suckling lamb ; 
in middle, cow being milked by woman and licking bead of 
its calf; at Loom, mare suckling foal (Kanyhaka). Signs 
of another scene at top. The animals seen in profile, against 
background of grassy ground sprinkled with red-flowering 
plants ; groups divided by miniature ranges of mountains in 
red, blue, and green. Sheep and horse and their young are 
while, horse and foal having rel manes and tails; cow and 


calf red. Woman milking partly obliterated, but remains of ~ 


blue shirt and green and red jacket. Drawing of consider- 
able charm. 1° 473". PI LXXVI.* 


Ch, xxl. cog. Remains of silk painting, represent- 
ing Paradise, prob. of Amitabha. Largest fr, shows head: 
and R. shoulder of central Buddha, with head of attendant 
at side and part of trees ond Paradise buildings behind. 
Other fr, showa head of subsidiary Buddba and attendant 
Bodbisativa. General type as in *Ch, 0051, ete. Gr. fr, 
8h" x 107, 

Ch. xxil ooro. Silk painting representing Zfeom- 
headed and Eight-armed Avalokitevara (Kuan-y:n), seated, 
with donors. Made of cne breadih of silk, 1’ 10” from 
sclvedge to selvedye ; border lost, broken at top and botiom, 
surface worn and colour much dimmed. 

Dreas, pose, and accessories of chief fig. generally as in 
'Ch. co1oa ; Padmasana rises from small tank; no altar. 
Upper bands, L. and R., hold up resp. the emblems of Sun 
and Moon, former containing three-legged bird, latter only 
tree. Second pair of hands hold tridents; third pair at 
breast, prob. in osfarka-mudrd, but painting wo worn to 
show; fourth pair on knees, R. hand hanging downwards 
with thumb and forefinger joined, L. holding rosury. 

The eleven beads treated as in *Ch. 00102; Amit&bha’s at 
lop yellow, small Bodhisattva heats white and red; large 
heads in profile pale blue and green resp. Avalok.’s leah 
otherwise ia deep pink shaded. and outlined with red; his 
dress and jewels dark crimson and green; same colours with 
addition of some purplish pink and pale blue (much effaced) 
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repeated on halo, vesica, Padmilmuna, and canopy. Metal- 
work of orne. red-brown picked out with yellow and black as 
in *Ch. oog1, etc. ; vesica edged with creeping flame, 

Work well drawn and Gnished, but details now effaced. 
On cach side a short (blank) cartouche for inser, beneath 
which kneel donors, man on R. and woman onl, These 
\wo, much effaced, show same costumes and bead-gear as in 
*Ch. o0103; beneath each stands mmall fig. of same sex and 
in corresponding dress. Hair of both the latter done in 
side-knot fashion with projecting tails descr. in Ch, oo#a4. 
a’ 5" x1" 10". 

Ch, uxil. coors. Drawing on allk with Tib. inser., 
forming Buddhist magic diagram or charm, Plan same as 
in *Ch. 00190, etc. but only inner square and parts of two 
ouler squares remain. In centre, within many-petalled lotus, 
is seated fig. of Avalokiteévara with worshipper. Avalol. 
‘Indian’ in style, seated in aititude of ‘royal ease’ with R. 
hand hanging over mised R. knee, and L. hand on ground 
bebind thigh holding long-stemmed lotus ; head bent over R. 
shoulder ; oval balo and vesica. Worshipper Chinese, aa in 
silk paintings “Ch. coro, elc., wearing wide-brimmed hat 
and belied caat, and carrying ccnser. Round lotus are six 
concentric rings of Tib. writing containing prayer; spandrele 
of inner square, Vajra-bordered, filled with flaming jewels 
oating on waters of Suthdrafi, from which ree lotnses. 
Quier squares, so far as preserved, filled with seated Bodbi- 
sallyas interspersed with Buddhist emblems and lotuses. 
Among former are noteworthy : above, in inner of two rows, 
Bodhisaiwvas of Sun and Moon on their respective goose and 
horse Vahanas; below, Bodhisattva with lute; on all four sides, 
so far as preserved, two Naga divinitles with vesicas of serpent 
heads. Tib. inscr. transl. by Dr. Barnett; see App. X. 

Fair condition, tom ; drawing refined in line. (Aa pre- 
served) 1 9" x0’ 9”, 

Ch, mail. o016. Remains of allk painting repre- 
senting Zloo-armed Avalokitetvara (Kuar-yin), seated, with 
attendant Dodhisattvas and donors. = Painting much broken 
and in very bad condition. Border of coarse greeniib-blue 
linen preserved complete with four suspension loops above 
and three below of green linen or ailk. 

Avalok, sits with legs interlocked on lotus behind altar; 
R. hand was at breast prob, in vilarka-mudrd, L, is on knee 
(pose uncertain), Dress and oms, apparently ureated as in 
Ch. 00167, but most of fig. and head fost. Attendant 
Bodhisattvas kneel one above the other, two a side, upper 
pair with hands in adoration, lower offering lotus fowers on 
platters, Narrow caitouche (blank) for inscr. on each side 
of central fig. Below is usual panel for dedicatory Inscr, 
(also blank), with two men doors kneeling on R. and two 
women (partially preserved) on L.; their comumes and 
bead-grar game as in °Ch. oo103. 

Work throughout wus rough, and colouring (crimson, 
black, and olive-green) is now mostly lost a’ 34° x 1° gh". 

Ch, xuil. oorz. Fr. of painting on closely woven 
linen, representing Ava/odrcfvara seated, with attendants, Of 
interest owing to purely ‘Indian’ style as in Ch, lv, 0024, 
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but in bad condition. Whole of lower half and R, side of 
Painting lost, with L. band and leg of central fig. ; remainder 
broken ; colour almost totally gone and drawing much effaced. 
Remains of brown silk damask border at top, 

Avalok sits on lotus slightly to L.; RK. leg bent across 
with R. hand banging in vara-mudré over knee; L. leg 
unlocked and hanging across front of Padmisana, L, hand 
evidently resting on Kauer behind thigh, Face short and 
rounded with straight eyes downcaet ; body and limbs long 
and thin; flesh orig, white; robes and jewellery evidently 
very scanty, traces only remaining of narrow loin-cloth, 
ribbon-like stole, and solid three-leaved gold tiara orn. with 
spikes, 

Dhyani-bnddha appears as separate fig. of smaller size, 
weated in meditation on Padmasana above. On either side 
of him in upper comer small seated Bodhisattvas, prob. 
Mahdsthama (yellow) on R. and Avalokitcévarn (white) on 1. 
Delow, to L. of centra) Avalok. and in similar atticude, smal! 
four-armed Bodhisattva; of corresponding fig. on R. only 
fr. of vesica remains. All vesicas elliptical, and haloes of 
elongated horseshoe shape. 

Colouring orig. in light washes of few simple colours (light 
red, blue, white, yellow, and green) with background 
apparently of greenish blue ; absence of orn. or dewil. Chief 
characteristic of picture is lack of composition; various figs. 
ecaliered over surface without any unifying grouping, and 
central fig. hardly predominating even In site. 

CI. Ch. xxit. 0023, and for central fig., Avaloks. enumerated 
tnder Ch. corar, 3° 64" x 3. 


Ch. xuli. oor9. Embroldered allk cover, of oblong 
tea-cosy shape; made of one long etrip of silk doubled, 
Joined along one edge und across enda and then roughly 
tumed in at the closed corners. Material a glossy white silk 
damask, lined with plain white silk ; both excellently woven 
and now discoloured to pale browny cream colour. The 
damask has its ground in small will, and a large naturalistic 
floral design, difficult now to distinguish, In heavier twill 
running in same direction. Over whole is embroidcred 
a bold design of trailing tendril-like stenv$, bearing narrow 
triple leaves and widespread multicoloured flowers and half- 
flowere. Between the sprays Ay crested birds with large 
beads, short tails, and outspread wings. Whole part of larger 
design no longer recoverable. 

Embroidery worked through both damask and fining, 
gems in crewel-stitch, flowers and leaves in satin-stitch. 
Stems in greenish indigo ; leaves with greenish indigo at 
bases and midrib and remainder in true green, or vice orrsa. 
The flowers have outer circle of nine broad pointed petals, 
spread fat, an inner ray of small oblong petals, and a 
pyramidal mass of stamens assuming triple-petal form. Outer 
petals shaded from centre outwards in either: (i) orange, 
yellow, and white ; (ji) red and yellow ; (iii) brown and pink ; 
{iv) yellow and orange; or (v) orange, brown, and yellow. 
Inner petals and cenwes and half-flowers worked in various 
combinations of same colours besides bright and dark blues. 
Whole fore! design and inner divisions of fowers and leaves 
were outlined orig. in silver, by means of thick thread of 


white silk twist rolled with strips of silver paper (?) and 
couched with fine silk thread ; but most of silver gone. Dirda 
worked solid in gold thread applied in same way, and 
couched in closé lines following outlines of different parts 
of body. Upper wings, beaks, and eyes alone warked in 
silk, resp, yellow and brown, Plentiful cemains of gold. 

Work very fine, and style characteristically Chinese of 
Tang period. Sprays and leaf forms of the same type are 
not uncommon in silver-work of the Shésdin; sec, e.g, 
SAdstin Catalogue, i. Pls. t3 and a4. The flying birds are 
loo common there to need further reference. 

Condition on the whole very good. - Length 1’ 5", H. 9’. 
Pl, CVI. < 

Ch. xulj. oo. Painted * silk banoer; somewhal 
broken and all accessories lost, but colour fresh, 

Subject: Saman/adhadra on white elephant, but without 
attendant. For other examples, see Ch. xx. cot. S. sits 
cross-legged on purple lotus, R. hand open on knee with 
fingera bent, L. raised carrying tong-stemmed purple lotus 
bud ; whole in 2 profile to L. Bodhisattva of type *Ch. 002 
in dress and features; elephant small, round-bodied, and 
very sbort-legged as in Ch. avi. a. cog. Elephant as in 
Ch, xx. 004 with head turned back, but stands squarely on 
all four feet ; colouring and harness also as in the above, but 
drawing less life-like. All six tusks visible. 

Colouring of whole very gay, comprising scarlet aprinkled 
with white flowers and grecu leaves on S.'s akin, purple and 
crimson on jewels, crimson and green on elephapt’e trap- 
pings, pale blue on halo, and slate, orange, and purple on 
Jotuses underfoot. Crimson cartouche far inser. to L, of 
head, blank. 

v' 3" x= 58". 

Ch, mali. oo9g- Remaina of large allk painting 
with Chin. inacr., representing a series of Buddhas and 
Dodhigattvas, the figs. hardly coloured and drawn in markéd 
Gandhara style. From inscriptions (much effaced and some 
wholly illegible) it appears that they represent slalues a9 sup- 
posed to be worshipped in the artist's day al certain Indian 
shrines. L. portion fairly complete except al top and bottom, 
R. portion fragmentary. Judging from usual proportion of 
height to width in the paintings, and also from size of 
scattered frs. remaining of R. aide, it is evident that large L, 
side portion represents about balf orig. picture, 

The chief characteristic of the picture, apart from its 
Gandhira style of drawing, is ita entire lack of unity in 
composition. The Ggs, are all of about the same size, ranged 
side by side and one above the other, with cartouches for 
inser. (vertical, horizontal, or sometimes right-angled) scat- 
\ered amongst them. [1 is obvious that there was no central 
predominant fig. or group of figs.,and (rom the number and 
position of cartouches in the more or less complete L. half 
it is probable that there was no interrelation intended even 
between Giga placed bealde cach other; cf. above, pp. 
877 eq. 

The figs. remaining are as followa: 

On L. large portion, (i) in L. top comer, two Buddsas 
standing side by side on lotusea upon the same mat, Whole 
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of one above hem of robe, and face of other, destroyed, R. 
hand of later in vilurha-mudrd. Then cariouche, inser. 
effaced, 

(ii) Remains of BuddAa seatcd European fashion on throne, 
with monk attendant on either side. Hands and face lost. 
Then cartouche, inscr. effaced. 

(iii) Fr. of scene showing ladder being hoisted (sup- 
porters logt), and two men standing under it with hands in 
adomtion. They are bearded, with hair on their head done 
in lop-knot at back or on top; one wears scarlet mantle 
reaching to knee; the other dAéfi or short trousers reaching 
lo knee. Lega of both below knee, including feet, are 
bare. 

Below, on L., comes (iv) a Bodhisastva, seated cross-legged 
on flat rock supported on the prone figs. of two princes, 
whose heads emerge in front, gatgoyle-fashion. The Bva, 
has R, hand in dhimisparfa-mudrd, L. open on crossed feet. 
Dress; a red skirt and red mantle covering L. shoulder and 
arm; elaborate crown formed by triple monster head (human 
in middle, boar-heads at side) from whose open jaws hang 
jewelled tassels ; necklace, in which is set wide petal-edged 
collar of silk (?); chased gold belt, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
knee-cap oms. Circular vesica and halo of ogee shape. 
From inscr. above on R. fig. seema to represent a statue in 
the Kingdom of Magadha, which may be identified with the 
‘ Vajrasana of Mahd-bodhi *. 

To R. beside this (v) a Buddha, standing, with R. hand 
raised in abhaya-mudrd, open; and L. banging by side, 
thumb, Grst and fourth fingers extended. Mantle and robe 
are uncoloured; mantle draped equally over both shoulders 
and arms, while over it a necklace with elaborate chased orn. 
of conventional floral design. Head-dress unusual, consisting 
of plain, three-banded, brimless crown widening towards the 
lop, from which a pink veil hangs behind back of fig. to 
ankles. Enveloping whole fig. is elliptical vesica filled with 
Tadiating busts of small standing Buddhas. For identification 
of fig. with Sakyamuni performing the ‘Great Miracle of 
Sravasit', see above, p. 878. Sq. inser. cartouche above, on 
R., inscr. effaced. To R. of this were remains of pointed 
halo belonging to seated fig. [bul nof to the seated Gg. now 
mounted in this place]. 

Below, on L., come a narrow castouche with remains of 
inscr. (illegible) and (vi) a Buddha (small scale) seated cross- 
legged on throne, the scat supported by two lions, the back 
by 1wo rampant griffins, with decr-like bodies, birds’ heads, 
and rudimentary fcatherless wings forming a spiral at 
attachment to shoulder. Overhead is umbrella hung with 
bells; two Bodhisatvas with fly-whisks look over back of 
throne. B. has hands in same mudrd as in Kha. i. C. 
0097, 

To R. of this (vii) a Buddha (small scale) in yellow robe, 
seated cross-legged on Padmasana with hands folded. Circular 
halo and vesica in one, behind, Remains of standing 
Bodhisattva either side, one with lotus spray eartrying seated 
Buddha. Right-angled cartouche on R, above; inscr. 
effaced. 

Below these are two more small-scale groups: (viii) 
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cartouche, inscr. effaced, and Buddha in yellow robe seated 
on mal supporied by two lions; R. hand over knee (palm 
inwards), L. mised, open; and (ix) a narrow-waisted vessel, 
with a Uiple elephani-head rising from it, and within elephant- 
heads, a chtid Buddha. Scarlet totuses also spring from side 
elephant-heads, and support small seated Buddhas on the 
vessel's brim. The vesse] stands on a stepped plintb, and 
small human figs. clamber about it, or kneel on plinth with 
hands in adoration. No cartouche. 

To R. of last four groups is a fig. again of normal size: 
(3) a Bodhisattva, seated cross-legged on dragon-throne with 
fingers interlaced on lap, and thumbs joined at lipa. Dreas: 
long skin or d4d@; manile over R. shoulder; anmlet; 
bracelets; and elaborate necklace with heavy orn. on breast 
showing two dragon-heads in profile on either side of a pair 
of Duddha (?) buste—the whole om. hanging from two bear- 
masks which adorn necklace at collar bones. Head-dress 
destroyed except for small fig. of bear, apparently forming 
pant of R. car-ring. Circular halo with miniature shrine at 
top; and border of flames, interspersed with smal! kneeling 
Bodhisattvas with lute, drum, ete. Aying inwards round it 

To R. again: (xi)a Buddha standing on lows ; uncoloured 
manile over both shoulders ; L.arm lost; R. arm held out side- 
ways, hand open; fingers slightly curved, Circular halo, and 
oval vesica with ogee top enclosing group of small Buddha 
sealed on lotus with R. hand raised; standing Bodhisattva 
on either side, and gazelle kneeling in L. corner. Gazelle 
in R. lost. Prob, image representing First Sermon. 
Cartouche above, on L., inser. eflaced. 

Below again, much broken, on L.; (xii) Avalokitefvara 
standing, lotus in R. hand, flask in L., third eye in centre of 
forchead, dress and jewels of ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva with 
standing Dhy&ni-buddha on front of tiara. Circular halo 
and oblong vesica with rounded corners. On either side 
background of rocks (fragmentary), in nooks of which are 
small seated Buddhas with worshippers. Immediately to L. 
of Avalok., one above the other, a Garuda with lute; a white 
lion lying down ; and three worshippers witb yellow flesh and 
heir dressed in plain cone, unhaloed, seated with hands in 
adoration. Traces of corresponding figs. immediately on R. 
Above are thtee bears, and in front of them two Apsaras 
holding a crown over Avalok. 

[In broken space to R., as fre. are now mounted, appear 
two cartouches, one blank, one with Chin. inser. (4 Ul. 
incomplete), but neither belongs here. When painting was 
first opened at British Museum, the inscr. cartouche still 
founed part of the detached fr. on which fig. xvi appears ; 
and the other, part of fr. containing figs. xiv and x4 See 
below, and enlargement of Inventory photograph No. 1611.] 

On R. again appears (xiii) a standing Gg. of amuni 
in grotto of Vulture Peak, Attitude and dress exactly as in 
embroidery Ch. coa6o, and painting fr. Ch. o059,—with R. 
arm and shoulder bare, R. arm hanging straight down with 
open palm and fingers extended downwards, L. band 
gathering up ‘ear’ of drapery at breast; cf. above, 
Pp: 878 sq., 895. Treatment of drapery also extraordinarily 
similar. Circular halo, and oval vesica (almost straight-sided) 
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with small seated Buddha on Geld over §.'s R. shoulder. 
Flame-border to vesica and black rocks behind. General 
Tackground of speckled rocks as behind fig. xil, but mosily 
lost ; shows however smal] Buddha praclising Austerities (?) 
with worshipper. 

Below traces of another row of figs. now destroyed. 

There remain besides only detached (re, the four most 
imponant showing : 

a. (xiv) L. aide of a Buddha seated European fashion on 
alar-like throne ; L. hand evidently at breast, bul lost along 
with bead and R. half of fig. Circular halo and upper half of 
Gig. filled with radiating small Buddha busts asin fig. v, Border 
of flying Apsaras and fiame, On R. (xv) standing Buddha 
in chocolate-brown robe with chocolate hands and (eet. 
Head lost; R, hand held out sideways horizontally with palm 
up and fingers slightly curved; L, held slighly out and 
downwards wilh palm out and third finger only bent up. 
(Between haloes of these two fige., and forming pari of same 
fr., was the blank cartouche referted to above.] 

8. (xvi) Bodhsatroa seated cross-legged like Buddha on 
low platform, and clad in Buddha-like red robe leaving only 
uplumed feet, L. band, R. breast and arm bare, R, hand in 
bhiimisparia-mudrd, L. open in lap. No ear-rings, chains, or 
bracelets; but broad armlet on R. upper arm, necklace with 
wide petaledged collar as in fig. iv, and high crown of which 
only canopy-like top ia preserved. Circular halo and vesica, 
fiame-edged, the latter showing white crescent on field either 
side of Bodhisattva head. On L. upper edge of thie fr. ae . 
orig. found appeared the cartouche with 4 Il. inecr. referred 
to above, and the feet and legs of two men In coats and top- 
boote (Central-Asian type) standing by corner of Padmtsana 
to R. 


¢. (xvii) L. shoulder, arm, and side of head of Bodhisattoa 
teated, with part of circular halo and vesica orn. with two 
rows of small seated Buddhas. Remains of red skirt or 
girdle, purple stole, armlet, necklace, leafy garlands, and 
Uara with white veil hanging behind shoulders, preserved, 
To R. (xviii) Buddha, standing, ia red robe leaving R. 
breast and arm bare ; circular purple halo behind head; L. 
arm held down by side, with band beld slightly outwards ; 
palm down and fingers open. R. arm raised above head, 
and hand held outwards as in Avalokitetvara’s figs. (ece "Ch. 
0102, “00223, etc.) supporting red disc of Sun containing 
bird, two-legged, of phoenix type. Narrow cartouche on R., 
blank or inser. effaced. 

@ Another fr. prob. belonging to this paipting shows 
6 large panel (1° 9” x 1‘ 1”) for inscr., painted red-brown and 
raled dor 13 columns of Chin., but blank. Incomplete on 
R side; on L. shows outside panel headless shoulders of 
fig. (woman donor ?) in crimson jacket with hands muffled in 
sleeves on breast. 

L, half (4gs. i to xiii) as first monnted at Brit. Mus, 6° 8" x 
37". PLLXX; Thousand Buddhas, Pl. x1v. 

Ch. xall, 0024. Two frs. of painted silk banner 
(all accessories lost), showing bead, shoulders, and draperica 
at walet of Bodhisattva of type *Ch. 002. Fig. 3 L., apparently - 
standing, R. band lightly laid on breast, L. In wi/arka-mudrd. 


Face very finely drawn, email and rounded; modelling 
delicately shaded with pink. Eyes small and slanting ; line 
of upper eyelid of L. eye prolonged in fine curve far beyond 
corner of eye and sweeping up slightly again at end; ears 
elongated and pierced, without rings. Colouring bright but 
harmonious and well preserved. Stole, alate and olive on 
reverse sides; atreamers and drapery acroas breast, bright 
crimson; lotus buds and tassels of tiara, purple and red; 
halo, blue with outer rings of red, yellow, green, and crimson, 
and border of matural light brown and blue. Work skilful 
and refined throughout. 6" 5”, and 24” x 64", 


Ch. uxil. ooa5. Fr. of silk paloting showing upper 
part of Eleven-headed Avalokitefara, ‘Indian’ style, almost 
effaced. Uncertain whether seated or standing; but fr. 
extant would take to somewhat below waist of fig. if standing, 
and almost whole if seated with legs drawn up. Fig. appears 
to be two-armed only, with L. hand at breast. Part best 
Preserved is bead, with narrow straight-sided oval halo, and 
similar vesica famme-cdged. Ten minor heads all piled on 
top of main one, and appear all to be Buddha heads, with 
ugnija, and no orns. on hair. Dut absence of arn. is perhaps 
due to lack of detail in drawing. 

Drawing much effaced, and paint completely gone except 
for traces of orange on halo, and crimson on flame-border of 
vesica and parts of robe. Lotus with conventional scrolled 
foliage appears to grow up cither side. Cf. Ch. oo121, cic. 
Gr. M. ¢. 2x1’ 8". 


Ch, axll,0006. Part of illustrated Chin, MS. book, 
beginning with representations of the Four Lodapd/as ; cf. 
Ch, xviii, 002, Ten leaves remain. First shows on outside 
temains of purpte and green silk, and formed cover ; inside, 
painted figs. of two Lokapalas standing, Second has on oby. 
one |. Chin., on rev. two remaining Lokap&las. Third shows 
on obv. 4 Il. Chin. in black and one isolated char. in red; on 
tev. g Ul. temt with gloss. Remaining leaves contain continuation 
of text, well written in black with red punctuation, 8-9 I. on 
each side of page, text consisting of passages from varioua 
Satras. 

As in Ch. xviii. 002, the paintings are accompanicd by 
inscr., but these do not contain the accepted Lokapila names, 
and their significance is not as yet certain. 

Kings are without attendants, unhaloed, and stand on flat 
rocks or islands, each pair facing each other. Their armour 
same as in Ch. xviii 002, bul drawn in less detail; their legs 
below knee are swathed in red and ycliow bands like puttees, 
Pink cloud rises from hand of cach; colouring otherwise 
consisis of red, green, yellow, and grey. In detail figs. run 
as follows in order from R. to L. :— 

(i) Lokapala with R. hand clenched at breast, L. hand 
holding pole-axe; Viridhaka. (ii) Lokapala with bow and 
atow; Dhrtardsfra. Anscr. mostly lost. (iii) Lokapala 
with R. hand raised, palm up, empty; halberd in L. hand; 
Vaitravana, (iv) Lokapala with sword in R. hand, L. band 
on hip; Virapdkse. 

Size of leaf 5}°x 53°. Pl. XCII. 


Ch. xxl oogo. Large sllk painting with Chinese 
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inscription, representing 4 caloki/efvara (Kuan-yin), standing, - 
without altendanuy Upper 3 of 6g. preserved, but almost 
whole of remainder lost. Part preserved in good condition, 
and characteristic example of elaborate ‘Chinese’ Bodhisattva. 
Fig. stands } R., R hand raised holding willow spray 
over shoulder, L. at waist carrying flask The Dbyini- 
buddha is represented standing on front pf tiara, with hands 
in abhaya- and vara-mudrd. Dress, ornaments, and physical 


features of °Ch. ooa type; workmanship very skilfal and ¢ 


refined. Stole of fine dull blue forms chief note of colour in 
picture ; under-robe of pale olive-green, rising only to breasts 
and held up over L. shoulder by band of pale pink ; jewellery 
elaborate and plentifully strung with pale pink stones. Fig. 
particularly soft and full ; face of normal ‘Chinese Buddhist” 
type with low forehead, full checks, small mouth and chin, 
and oblique prominent eyes gazing downward and three- 
fourths covered by heavy lids. Small moustache and beard 
shown by wavy brush-lines on lip and chin. Hair black; 
Aesh left the original greenish brown of silk, but shaded with 
light red, Red-Blowering branches, prob. originally intended 
to represent lotus, grow up R. side of picture. Fig. evidently 
intended to be walking, as tasselled canopy above halo is in 
violent agitation. 

Inscription on cartouche on R. edge contains only saluta- 
tion to Kuan-yin. Cf. for other standing figs. of Avalok., 
unaccompanied, *Ch, 0088; above, p. 667. 3°7°xt" bY. 
Thousand Buddhas, Pl. X1X. . 

Ch. xzxlL 0032. Paloted paper banner, showing 
Bodhisattva. From same series a3 Ch. xx. 0015, and same 
rough style of work; but Bodhisativa's dress and physical 
type copied from‘ Chinese Buddhist’ type of *Ch. 002. Stands 
facing epectator, head 3 L., hande in adoration. Colouring 
dull red, yellow, olive-green, slate, and brown. Painting 
1’ g” x63"; length of whole 3° 5”. 

Ch. xxi. o0gg. Paper painting, belonging to ceries 
Ch. co16a, ete, and showing divinity unhaloed, riding on 
peacock. Fig. like that of above mentioned, except that it 
wears Bodhisattva dress of ‘Indian’ style. In R, hand it 
carries Naming jewel, In L. cock. Style coarse but effective, 
with heavy brusb-lines, and simple colouring of terra-cotla, 
bluish green, and slate-blue. Blank cartouche for inser. in L. 
upper corner. 1° 6%" x1" 0)”. 

Ch, uull 0034. Paper painting from same series as 
Ch, cot6a, etc, showing Vasrarana. Seated on low 
couch or siting platform with L. leg bent across, and R. leg 
hanging. L. hand holds halberd, R. miniature shrine. 
Dreas and armour a: in companion picture Ch. xvii. 003, 
except that V. wears three-leaved crown upon his head and 
corslet aver his coat of mail. The latter is painted on body 
and arms in horizontal stripes of yellow and grey, but without 
seales, Beneath jt a red skirt covers legs. Colouring and 
style of work asin others of series; condition good. 1° 64” x 
voy’. 

Ch. xxl. 0095. Lower half of painted silk banner, 
with (re. of streamers of dark brown silk. 

Subject: Scenes from the Life of Buddha ; two preserved. 
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Belongs to series Ch. 0039, q.v. for description of style, 
colouring, etc. 

Scene 1. Buddha's Bath-in Lembini Gardn. B. stands 
in an oblong basin raised on lotus pedestal, while stream of 
water falla on his head from white and alafe-coloured thunder- 
cloud above. On either aide kneel May’ and Prajapati with 
hands clasped in adoration. 

Scenes. The Seven Steps. Buddha stands in middle of 
large pink and white lotus, R. arm stretched up and finger 
pointing to heaven, L, pendent. Three other lotuses lie 
round, and flowers loal in the air. On R. kneel Mayi and 
Prajapatf; and on L, a man in red coat and black-tailed cap. 

In both scenes Buddha has black hair and Sg. of a grown 
man, and wears a red dA. Women’s dreas and orns. as in 
Ch. 0039. Work very rough, Blank cartouche for inscr, 
by side of each scene. 

For other representation of both scenes, see Ch. 00134; 
for the Seven Steps, Ch. Iv. oo10. 1° 73°. 


Ch. xxl. oog6. Fra. of printed ailk, plain weave, 
thin, much decayed. Pattern: rows (repeated diagonally) of 
six-petalled circular rosettes with flat spreading leaf springing 
from behind each petal. In spandrels small six-petalled 
rosettes, with tiple forked leaf springing from alternate petals. 
Ground and inner circle of petals in large rosettes, indigo; 
other petals, red or pink; leaves green; tefoils yellow (?). 
Faded. Gr, M. ¢. 1° 6" x10". 


Ch. xxill oor, Painted aij banner, {mugmeniary, on 
light grey silk gauze of very open texture. 

Subject: Virapaksa, Guardian of the West; a replica of 
Ch. xaxiv. 004. R. arm here preserved, with hand raised 
prob. supporting some emblem on finger-lips; also back of 
head showing pan of tiara. 

As in other paintings on this coarse gauze (e.g. Ch. sxii. 
004), colouring and outlines are loal to a great extent; but 
predominant hues were light blue and orange as in the above, 
flesh being light pink, and straps, mantle, eic., black. 
Remains above, backed with paper, of painted valance, with 
vandyked hanging and rosetie-orn. band in dark blue, green, 
crimson, and orange. 

Main portion 1°64” x 7”, 

Ch. xxill. oo9-4 Three painted Unen banners, 
Tetaining bead-pieces and (002) side eireamers; other 
accessories Jost; 003 ragged and incomplete at edges and 
botiom. 

Subject :_ Avalobiieivara, standing with hands in adoration ; 
002 3 R., ooy facing spectator, cog 2 L. For descr. of 
type and list of similar banners, see “Cb. i 0016. Dad 
drawing and workmanship, especially 004. oo2 has Chin. 
inscr. containing salutation to Kuan-yin. (With bead-pieces) 
35° x64", 3°9° x oh", 3 14" x8". 

Ch xxiii oo6. Painted Unen banner, with head- 
piece border and remains of streamers of light buff linen. 
Fair condition, but colour faded. Companion painting to 
Ch. 00140. 

Subject; BodAitalfea, sanding Jacing epectator ; R. hand 
raised to shoulder and turned backwards, ihumb and firet 
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finger joined; L. band in vilarka-mudra at breast. General 
type of fig., dress, and coiffure as in “Ch. i. 0016; but fig. 
on smaller scale and workmanship neater than usual. Halo 
om. with vandyked rays; no canopy; vandyked and flower- 
om, valance above. Colouring dull red and light grey. 
4’ (length of whole) x 64”. 


Ch, xuill. oo7. Painted linen banner with head- 
piece border and side streamers of brown linen. Fair con- 
dition. Practically replica of Ch. 00139 (q.¥.), but L, hand 
of Bodhisattva drops sharply from wrist, ané colouring 
includes bright orange. 4’ 34” (with head-piece) x 7°. 


Ch. xxiv. oo. Painted sil banner; all accessories 
lost, otherwise in good condition, 

Subject: Dharmapala Vajrapdni, a fine example of 
developed ‘Chinese’ demon type; see Ch. 004. Stands 
facing spectator in pose of violent anger, head and shoulders 
leaning forward, and head tuned R. gazing down with con- 
centrated fury on victim out of sight to R. R. arm with 
open hand raised threateningly above head; L. by side 
grasping Vajra. Body and limbs of thick muscular (ype as 
in Ch. 004, etc., but effect here emphasized by thickness of 
brusb-lines used for all Gg. outlines. Joints and muscles 
much conventionalized, but general result full of vigour. 
Modelling represented in same conventional fashion as in 
Ch. xvi. a, 005 ; but here nnobtrusive owing to use of dim 
brown only on grey of silk. 

Dress; a dhoff of rich red with black and blue border and 
plum-coloured fining ; wide stole of olive-green with reverse 
of shaded blue; white girdle with plum-coloured edge; red 
and yellow streamers; brightly jewelled necklace, chain, 
tiara, etc. Large green halo with flames creeping round 
edge and bursting out round uplifted arm. Top of panel 
filled in with coiling cloud, red, green, and blue, and lotuses 
outlined blue and red under feet. Colours strong and clear, 
heightening violent effect consistent with character of god. 

For another in same style, see Ch. xxiv. 002, 

a’ 10" x 10%, 

Ch. univ. oo. Painted silk banner, retaining bottom 
streamers of soft grey silk damask woven in latlice-work 
pattern. Other accessories lost and painting considerably 
broken, 

Subject: Dharmapala Vajrapani. Identical in style and 
technique with Ch. xxiv. oor, and pose the same except in 
details ; e.g. R. hand is clenched, L. hand tumed outwards, 
Vajra shortened through lack of space, and mouth wide open 
roaring. Modelling indicated in pink instead of grey, and 
lips and tongue bright crimson. Colouring of dress as in the 
preceding. 

For other Vajrapanis, see ander Ch. a04. 

Painting 2° 7” x 10%, length witb streamers 6° 10”. 
PL LXXXVI. 


Ch. mulv. 002, a. Painted silk banner, retaining 
head-piece and one bottom streamer of thin brown silk, much 
decayed. Painted centre of bead-piece bas perished, and 
hole is patched with brown gauze. Banner proper is also 


made of gauze of exceptionally dark brown, Painting is 
much faded but almost intact. 

Subject: prob. Avalohitefvara (Kuan-yin). Stands 3L. on 
Totus outlined red; R. hand holding up bud of scarlet lotus, 
L. in vilarka-mudrd ; small Stipa painted on central orn. of 
tiara. Fig., dress, accessories, and style of work are of type 
"Ch. oo2. Drawing delicate and carefully Gnished. Face 
has peaceful expression; eyes very small and slightly 
oblique ; nose straight and blunt; ears normal and without 
tings; mouth small, bright red, and slightly parted; plentiful 
traces of red remain on cheeks. 

Colouring much lost, bul what remains tones well with 
warm brown of background; consisting chiefly of pinkish 
purple, orange, and crimson. All colours gone from halo 
and person ; also from stole except for streaks of bright blue 
and green. Canopy swings ag if in wind. Painting 2° 34° x 
63", length of whole 5’5”. 

Ch. xalv. 00g. Painted allk banner; all acccssories 
Tost. Gauze of exceptionally dark brown; painting in fair 
condition but discoloured. 

Subject; prob. Avalokitefcara (Kvan-yin). In pose, 
colouring, physical type, and style of work similar to 
Ch. msiv. 002.2, but not from same orig. R. hand, as 
before, holds scarlet lotus bud, but L. hand is placed hori- 
zontally before breast. In front of tiara is lotus bud (while?) 
instead of Stapa. 

Colours darker in tone (or more discoloured), and differ- 
ently distributed. Skirt originally while or uncoloured, with 
folde drawn in bright crimson and border of light blue; stole 
dark purple lined with bright green; jewels, tassels. etc., 
crimson, white, and dark purple; but colour throughout much 
dimmed and absorbed into brown of background. 2‘ 2° x 7h" 


Ch, xxiv. 004. Painted eflk banner with four 
bottom streamers of greyish-green silk. Other accessories 
Jost, but painting in good condition and colours Sresh. 

Subject: Asitigarbha as monk. For other examples see 
"Ch. i.003. Stands 3 L. on single lotuses yellow and while; 
R. hand mised carrying flaming jewel, L, horizontal with 
palm on breast, thumb, second and third fingers joined. 
Dress consists of mantle and under-robe ; under-robe (green 
with brown border) clearing ankles, mantle (scarlet lined with 
pale blue) wrapped over L, shoulder and arm; R. arm and 
breast bare. Jewellery comprises necklace, bracelets, and 
ear-rings. 

Head long and narrow, with eyes close-set and only 
slightly oblique. Shaven head painted grey ; chin and eye~ 
brows olive-green ; inside of eara and fingers and soles of 
feet outlined red. Halo and canopy, and style of work 
generally, as in "Ch. ooa. 

Painting 2° 11° x 10", length with streamers 7’ 6°. 

Ch. xxlv. cog. Painted allk banner ; all accessories 
Jost, bul in good condition, 

Subject: Buddha, prob. Amilabha, with flaming jewel. 
Stands facing spectator on two lotuses, respectively dark 
pink and bright red; R. hand raised in visarka-mudrd, 
L. also at breast, carrying flaming jewel on palm. Dress : 
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the monk’s undes-robe and manile; former yellow-green 
bordered with black and lined with white ; latter bright red 
lined with slate-colour. Under-robe descends to feet and 
covers R. shoulder and arm. Mantle covers L. shoulder 
and arm, passes under R. arm, is draped in conventional 
folds across front of fig, falling to below knees; and caught up 
to L, shoulder again by a tasselled cord. Face a full smooth 
oval of conventional Duddha type with wgnise, dnd, elon- 
gated cars, and eyes very slightly oblique gazing under half- 
closed lids. Hair and wsnija are painted a flat black; flesh 
of face and neck a very pale transparent yellow shaded 
with glowing apricot, while ground colour of hands and 
feet is paler, and shading pinker. Halo, canopy, and other 
accessories of same type as ip Bodhisattva banners of type 
*Ch. 002, and method of shading flesh and drapery the same. 
Yellow cartouche for inscr., blank, to L. of bead. 

‘Workmanship finished, but inanimate. 

aa’7g". PL LXxxin. 


Ch. xniv. 006. Painted silk banner; all accessories 
Jost, but painting in excellent condition, 

Subject: Bodhisattva. Stands 3 R. on blue lotas with 
hande in adoration. Fig., dress, accessories, and slyle of 
work of type °Ch. 002 ; but skirt gathered up in front show- 
ing bare lege. Ears of all but normal length, pierced but 
without rings. Inside of ears, edge of palms of bands, and 
soles of feet outlined red, Colouring chiefly crimson, green, 
a blue approaching indigo, and light pink, all in fresh con- 
diuon ; workmanship faulllesy within stereotyped conventions 
of type. 2° 7}"- PL LXXVIM. 





Ch. xxiv. 008. Dated roll of narrow hanging of 
whitish slik covered with painted Bodhisattvas ; 
Chin. inser. at top and by each fig. In tatters, and lower end 
lost, but clean, 

Roll made of single width of thin glazed silk (selvedge to 
eclvedge 121°). To top is sewn a similar width of yellow 
silk, poor quality, unevenly dyed, incomplete at upper end, 
but showing lower ends of 18 Il. Chin. dedicatory inscr., 
conlaining dale a. b. 956. 

Upper end of roll shows two canopies side by side, bat 
below this it was slit down middle, and inner edges finished 
off by fine seams. A series of standing Bodhisattvas was 
then painted down each strip, figs standing one below other, 
and each occupying, with canopy and Padmasana, ¢. 2’ 10° to 
3°1". Remains of four continuous figs. are preserved on 
R. side, and four to five (broken) on L. Figs. outlined 
and painted entirely in light red, with faint light blue on 
hair, occasional blue and green on jewels, pale yellow on 
jewellery, and black only on pupils of eyes, Jive of eye 
brows, and dividing lips, and bead necklace. Inscr. aleo 
are in black or pale yellow cartoucbes by each fig. and 
contain epithets of Bodhisatvas. 

Figs face spectator, except one (feet only preserved) who 
stands in profile to K., and their bands are in adoration 
or other myslic poses. One carries rosary (painted black). 
For frs. of similar rolle, see Ch. 00474-80. Length c. 13° 
(incomplete), width (both strips) 2” t1°. 
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Ch xiv. oog. Silk streamer from valance, 
pointed at one end, edges tarned in and sewn whih red 
ailk. Material, strong silk gauze of twined weave akin 
te Ch. 00332. Block-printed with bright salmon ground 
and floral pattern in yellow, on natural-coloured silk ; pattern 
afterwards ouvined with pen or brush in black It consists 
of circular spots, about 8” in diam., composed of mallow- 
shaped flowers and small leaves. These are arranged in 
vertical and horizontal rows about 4” apart; intervening large 
spaces occupied by smaller epois surrounded by blunt- 
angled squares of cloud-scrolls and flying birds, placed 
diagonally, with smaller flower spots opposite angles, Leaf 
and flower forms as in printed carpet, SAéséin Catalogue, ii, 
Pi. roa, Work rough buteffective. 1/17 x 43". PL CXIIL 


Ch. xxv. oor. Palnted aflk banner, with head-piece ; 
all other accessories lost, and lower end of painting. Re- 
mainder cracked and worn, Head-piece of silk gauze 
coarsely painted with half-roselte and sprays in dull green, 
blue, black, and orange-red, ouvined with red; border of 
fine grey silk, Orig. gauze broken and patched with fr. 
from another painting showing part of Chin, inscr. 

Subject: Scenes from the Life of Buddha; three, Chin, 
in style. 

Banner has side-borders, painted buff, with rosettes in 
profile, alternately green and black witb pink calyxes, and 
light and dark blae with orange calyaes, and outlined in 
orange. It is divided transversely by three wider bands 
into small panels containing the, scenes, Two of these 
show part of large rosetle pattern corresponding to that of 
the head-piece, while the third has @ waved band of same 
colours with half-rosettes in pink and orange filling 
hollows. 

Scene 1. Unidentified. On R. sits Buddha (?), on a stool 
or baskel-work seat, his hands raleed as if in blessing. He 
wears crimson robe, covering both shoulders and arme 
exact shape indistinguishable ; he is without halo, and his 
hair is in top-knot forming three upright points on top 
of head. Beside him stands attendant in orange belted coat, 
and bleck boots, hie hair done in same fashion, and his hands 
inadoration. Before them kneel two men in similar coata 
and black-tailed caps. L. side and back of ecene filled with 
@ $q. building and courtyard wall in Chinese style; in fore- 
ground are trees, a grassy hill, and rocks. 

Scene 2. Unidentified. Buddha(?) is again seen seated 
with hands upraised; but this time under wre in courtyard, 
surrounded by verandahed buildings and a high wall with 
gate tower as in Ch lv. oo9, 0016, etc His hair and 
dress same as in (t), except that robe is here obviously wide- 
sleeved Chin. coat, and is bordered with slate-blue. His 
attendant also same, but cartics a long-bandled fan (?). 
Two boys stand before them; their R. bands raised to 
sboulder or chin; their L. arms held forward from elbow ; 
their heada inclined over R. shoulder. They are oaked 
except for white dAdfis, and have short black hair undressed. 

Scene 3. Unidentified. Also within a courtyard, but fore- 
ground missing. On R. under verandah site eame crimson- 
coated Gg. as in preceding scene, hie hand raised again as if 
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in blessing; before him kneel five figs. in belted coats, 
yellow, crimson, of green, and black-tailed caps, their hands 
beld up by their sides or joined as in adoration. Dehind 
them a verandahed building fanked by trees and a project- 
ing comer of courtyard wall. Dress, buildings, coiffures, 
and floral decoration are entirely Chinese aa in Ch. lv. 009, 
etc.; workmanship exceedingly rough. Outlines of buildings 
painted direct in red linea over tracing, and drawing of figs. 
is perfunctory. Colouring consists only of dull tones of 
crimson, slate-bloe, light green, and red, yellow, and orange. 
Walla of pavilions and gateway white, courtyard walls 
yellowish brown. A double carlouche (blank) in orange-red 
on side of each scene, 

Scenea not represented elsewhere’ in paintings, For an- 
identified scenes in same style of workmanship and perhaps of 
same series, see Ch, lv, 0021, 0022. 

Painting 1’ 74” x 63°, length with head-piece e’ 0°. 


Ch. mxvi oor. Large silk painting representing 
Six-arod Avalolitfoara, seated, with attendants, Fine com- 
position, but surface badly damaged ; lower end destroyed by 
fire, R. edge lost, and several large holes where (dark) green 
paint has corroded silk. 

Fig. sits on Large white Padmasana in altitude of ‘royal 
ease’; R. knee raised, supporting elbow of upper R. arm, 
head inclined over R. sboulder. Body of slim-waisied 
* Indian’ typeas in Ch. oor21; upper hands raised towards 
head, R. defaced, L. with thumb, second and third fingers 
joined ; middle hands, R, before breast in vitarka-mudrd, L, 
below with palm up, fingers as in upper hands ; tower hands, 
R. hanging downwards with fingers as in upper hands, 
L, reming on back on ground, thumb and first finger joined. 
No emblem except Dhy&ni-buddha on front of tiara, which 
appears as high solid cone of chased bronze. 

Garments those of ' Indian ’ Bodhisattva (sec *Ch, lv. 0014) 
with flower-orn, caps over knees, and jewellery painted light 
green. Circular vesica of vandyke ray and flower paticrn, 
and circular halo of waving rays; free edges of the two out- 
lined by one continuous border of conventional flame, making 
Uhree-lobed frame to fig. Outside flame-border again is 
broad hand of white defined at outer edge by string of small 
Jotus flowern set in bronze beads and ecen in profile. This 
band encloses whole fig. from tips of Padmisana in circle of 
light. Outside is canopy, and in four corners four small 
seated Bodhisattvas ; two lower all but destroyed, two upper 
seated on lotus flowers which grow on twining stems from 
ground below. 

Colouring chiefly white, dark red and light pinkish red, 
dark green and light green, on brown background; with blue 
on edges of robes only, and (on Avalok.’s ficsh) yellow out- 
lined and shaded with lighter red ;_ but all colours much gone, 
and yellow and white almost rubbed off. Drawing refined 
and by sure hand; picture orig. of first class. CT. for other 
single Avaloks. seated in this and other attitudes, under 
Ch, oovar. 3’ 64’x a‘. Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXL. 


Ch. uxvi. oo. Entbroldered silk head-plece to 
banner. A wiangilar panel of cream alk damask with 





border of thick silk gauze of dark plum colour, like Ch, 00332 
in weave, but with more ribbed effect. Orig. suspension 


. loop of figured silk, extremely faded but showing spot pattera 


same as thal of Ch. 00432 on green (?) ground, worn out 
and replaced by loop of scarlet figured silk resembling 
Ch. 00177. b, This also worn to shreds. One orig. side 
streamer of dull mytile-green silk-gauze with inwoven rosele 
pattern preserved, but faced with new streamer of dark blue 
plain silk, stitched to it with yellow silk. Small ommamental 
silk tassels, green and pink, attached to edge of border and 
of orig. suspension loop. 

Triangular panel covered with fine embroidery in Chinese 
style, obscuring pattern of damask, which however sectns to 
be of naturalistic foral type. Embroidery design consists of 
aix-petalled blossom in middle, with tubular cenue from which 
palmette-shaped blossoms and leaves rise to fill apex of panel, 
while other flowers and leaves spread to comers. 

Worked in true satin-stitch in silks of three shades each of 
scarlet, green, and blue, also in dull brown, while, and light 
yellow. Colouring brilliant, harmonious, and wel! distributed 
$0 a8 to link main features of design. Stitching very fine 
and beautifully executed, back of embroidery presenting as 
Perfect a surface as front, Below central flower, in place of 
leaf traced but not worked in, group of Chin. chars. rouglily 
sewn in dark brown and illegible. Panel outlined with band 
of long-stitch, and chevron band below. Froin careful 
tepairing evidently a prized picce of work, H. 9”, base of 
wiangle 1’ 6". Pl. cxt. 


Ch. uxvi. 00g. Torn atrip of allk embroidery, 
Showing part of naturalistic floral design on thin pink silk 
faded to pale buff. At bottom, remains of deer’s head and 
horns. In making, the eilk ground was faced with coarser 
pink silk gauze, and embroidery worked solid In satin-stitch 
through both, the gauze being then cut away round all out- 
Hines of design. Traces remain about tendrils and leaves not 
entirely filled in. By this method the embroidery was more 
easily done, and the finished work gained In solidity and 
relief. Stitching beautifully carried out in shaded greens, 
blues, terra-cottas, greys, mauve, and white. To end and 
back are roughly sewn fr. of dull terra-cotta lozenge-diapered 
silk damask, irregularly woven, and sirip of plain red calendered 
silk. To latter remain attached shreds of apricot-coloured 
silk damask stamped with part of some large design. 11” 
“3)". Pl. cvi. 


Ch. zxvi.a. oor. Palnted silk banner; fragmentary, 
accessories Jost except four bottom streamers of dark olive- 
green silk damask, glazed. Damask patiern a hexagonal 
diaper, carried out in double line which is broken at each 
comer of hexagon by three-membered star. Each hexagon 
contains lozenge-shaped rosette. 

Subject: Viridhaka, Guardian of the South. Fig., exag- 
geratedly tall and slight, stands facing spectator on head and 
shoulder of crouching demon; R. hand carrying over 
shoulder club painted in alternate bande of green and red; 
L. supporting at shoulder level miniature four-pillared shrine. 
Weight is thrown on R. hip; L. knee is bent and L. foot on 


Sec. il] 


higher level than R. Pose and dress generally are Sike those 
of ‘Indian’ type of Lokapila, Ch. xxvia. 006 (sce aleo 
"Ch. 0010, General Nose); but fig. on larger scale and 
drawing neater and more mannered. 

The dress also shows minor variations from Cb. xavl. a 
006 type. There is no corslet, and no protective leather 
band over hips. In their place a breastplate like that of 
Ch. o085, and apparently a draped girdle, green and greenish 
brown. The later seems to be gathered round hips and 
knotted in front, bul much of it is lost. Breasiplate green 
with red border, and covered by scrolled ornamentation in 
gold. Body and skirts of coat of mail are of scale-armour, 
and an apron of it appears under slit of skirts in front. Iv is 
very conventionally treated—on skitts by a network of black 
lines forming diaper of hexagons or logenges on yellow 
ground, on body by a network of yellow three-poinied stars, 
perbaps represcnting the lacing, on red ground. Shape of 
scales therefore cannot be recognized; on arms the coat 
painted plain red. A narrow belt girds it round waist, and 
a stole of dark brown and olive hangs about arms. 

Arm-guards are plain red irt (dull red with green border, 
and white and red on inner side) falls between legs and on 
either side in symmetrical folds with artificially scrolled edge. 
White leg-covering tucked into greaves; these also are of 
ecale-armour, round-edged, divided by metal (?) framework 
into three horizontal bands, olive, red, and blue. Feei shod 
witb close-fining black shoes elegantly orn, with gold. 

Face is long, wit sq. jaws and close mouth, and is human 
except for distended round eyes. Flesh painted light glow- 
ing red; iris of eyes light yellow instead of black. Ears 
elongated and pierced ; lobes apparently distended by large 
rings Gxed in them; but drawing is conventionalized, The 
small imperial, upcurled moustache, twisted eyebrows, lop- 
knot, and hair on shoulders are light brown, not black. 

The three-leaved crown has heavy red draperies fying up 
sifly at ears, and on central leaf small Stdpa on blue field. 
Halo light blue with flame border ; tasselled canopy behind, 
and above a draped valance of the kind found with Bodhisattvas 
of type *Ch. 002 ; but upper end here broken in pieces. 

Demon is of monster type, and half sils, half reclines, in 
contorted position. He is painted dark red, with dark green 
dhbfi, shock of dark green hair, round white eyes, and upper 
row of white piojecting teeth. Yellow cartouche for inser. 
to L. of head, blank. 

Workmanship careful, neat, but absolutely lifeless through- 
out. 

Painting a° 24° « 73", length with streamers 5° 94°. 

Ch, xavi.a.ooz, Palated silk banner, retaining four 
bottom streamers of plain olive-green silk, with leaf and 
insect designs, as in *Ch. xvii. oor, cle. Other accessories 
and upper end of painting lost. Remainder in good con- 
dition. Work on obv. unfinished, outlines hastily sketched 
in, and only in few places, while it is carefully finished on 
rev. Bul as position of bands is correct on unfinished side, 
the banner is descr. and reproduced from it 

Subject: Dhrtardstra, Guardian of the East. Stands 3 L. 
on thigh and hand of crouching demon; L, band hanging 
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by side holds bow; R. raised, arrow. Dress and general 
style of fig. as in *Ch,oogg; see also *Ch. coro, General Note. 
There is, however, no mantle, and a sausage-shaped collar, 
white spotted with black, is clasped round neck. 

Head encased in close-fiuing helmet of scale-armour, 
strengthened at sides by tiple roll of red leather (?) which 
passes apparently from check to cheek round back of head. 
Coat of mail ends in short flaps over shoulders, and upper 
arm protected only by full sleeves. Round scales of annour 
on lower part of body here overlap upwards, the only instance 
of their so doing in these banners (but cf, Ch. coro6); on 
ehoulders they overlap downwards, Whitebreeches tucked 
inside greaves, and feet shod with sandals, Face is entirely 
human ; round, sturdy, and shaven except for a small (ult 
on chin and a long slight moustache. Eyes are small, 
oblique, looking intently in front Flesh shaded with red- 
dish pink on natural grey of silk. 

Top jewel of helmet, upper edge of circular green halo, 
and all above, lost ; but remains of purple cloud seen on L, 
Bow recurved at ends; arrow apparenily ‘ feathered’ with 
leaf-shaped metal plate like M. Tagh. b. 007, barbed end 
being lost. The demon, who is pariicularly misshapen, lies 
on his ribs, R. hand supporting chiv, which presses against 
his nose. 

Colouring of main Gg. is sombre but well preserved. It 
consists chiefly of very dark greenish brown (on stole, borders 
of skirt and coat, ground of corslet, greaves, and arm-guards), 
and crimson (on skirt, slceves, and appliqué disco of corslet, 
arm-guards, and greaves) ; scale-armour is painted in yellow 


* and red. 


Painting 6’ 777°, length with steamers 4’ 10%. PL 
LXXXYV. 

Ch. xxvi. a. oog. Palnoted sti banner, retaining 
three botiom streamers of bluish-green silk ; other accessories 
and upper end and middle of painting ost. Bottom streamers 
have broken off main ,painting and been rudely sewn ob 
again with grass. Remains of painting dim, but scenes 
fairly intact. . 

Subject: Scenes from the Life of Buddha, . 

Scene 1. Perhaps King Suddhodhana sending out mes- 
sengers in. pursuit of hia son (incomplete). §. sits on dais in 
raised open pavilion to L., his arms outstretched as if io 
urgent dismissal ; low table stands before him. On R. stand 
four courtiers bowing with their hande on their breasis and 
gazing aside at three messengers, who gallop down a wind- 
ing way between rocks in foreground, with peunons in their 
hands. Or the upper group may represent King question- 
ing courtiers as 10 disappearance of his eon; and the 
messengers’ ride be a separate scene, 

Scene a. he Farewell of Chandaka and Kanfhata. Of 


‘(hie scene only heads of Prince and Chandaka remain, and 


the fig. of horse, white with red mane and tail, kneeling on 
fore-knees, Gautama represented as Chinese dignitary, with 
short black hair, serious elderly face, and siight moustache 
and imperial ; he weara tall sq. cap (unpainted) and sleeved 
jacket, incomplete, Chandaka wears amaller cap of same 
kind ; only top of his head preserved. 
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Sec. il} LIST OF PAINTINGS, TEXTILES, ETC., FROM CH'‘IEN-FO-TUNG 


sueamers. Remainder almost intact and colour well pre- 
werved. 

Subject: DAptaras{ra, Guardian of the East. A good 
example of ‘ Indian '1ype of Lokapila ; see *Ch. oo10, General 
Not. .Treaiment much stiffer than in the *Ch, 0035 class, 
and becomes almost mechanically formal in some instances 
(Ch, ooBs, xavi a oot} The fig. always stands lacing 
spectator ; one foot often on higher level than other, that 
knee bent, and weight thrown on other hip (Ch. xlix. 007), 
The stiff dress seen thus from directly in front lends itself to 
specially symmetrical Lreaiment. The effect is increased by 
carefol arrangement of skirt folds and ends of stole in corre- 
sponding masses or streamers upon either side (Ch. slix. 
007 

a bodies are long-waisted and slim ; the heads generally 
erect and facing spectator, but sometimes in } profile; the 
facea bumwan, of non-Chinese 1ype, but generally with 
grotesque eyes, In Ch. xxvi, a, 06 and slix. 007, where 
the eyes are normal, they are practically stmight. 

The dress has been described in General Note, *Ch. 0010, 
also the chief points in which it varies Srom ‘ Chinese’ type 
(°Ch. 0036), the Jong-skirted coat shape of coat of mail, the 
protective apron and flaps over hips, the black close-fining 
shoes, plain or orn. with gold. None of figs. wear sandals or 


rope shoes, or mantle, The corslet is generally in form of 


a cuirass, passing round body under arms and buckled over 
shoulders by straps as in °Ch. 0036, though the siraps do not 
appear in some instances (Ch. avi. a 006 and xlix. 607); but 
in some It is a breastplate simply (*Ch. ooto, axvi. a. 001) ; 
in some the two forms are combined (Ch. 0085, Iai. 001). 

The various forms of greaves, arm-guards, helmet, and 
Uaras are described uniler the separate banners, In the 
most 'Indlan’ of banners the haloes are always plain discs 
of green, surrounded by a ring of close-creeping flame, and 
with no scroll of cloud at the side; but in one or Iwo of 
mixed character (he flame is omitted (*Ch. oro), or the cloud 
is found as well (Ch. Iv. 0046). In another of these the halo 
ls white with a flaming top (Ch. Izi, oor), Remains of 
canopics are seen in Ch. alix. 007 and Iv. 005, 


Ch. xxvi. a. 006, Stands facing spectator on hand and 
knee of seated demon, head tumed towards R. shoulder, 
weight thrown on R. leg and L. side relaxed. Supports 
arrow with both hands, and carries bow slung on L. arm. 
Coat of mail reaches mid-thigh ; scalea round-cdged and over- 
lapping downwards on body and shoulders, oblong on skirts ; 
overlapping not indicated. On each shoulder on short toms 
ttem stands a flaming jewel. 

Head and neck protected by helmet of plain feather, with 
tim curling oul at car, and high eausage-shaped collar, as in 
Ch. Iv. cory. Leather (?) centre-piece strengthening lower 
belt is in shape of homed beast-mask ; flapa over hips of 
tiger-akin ; apron in front apparently of leather, Breeches 
lucked inside greavea; greaves of bole leather or plate- 
armour with variegated appliqué discs over calves as descr. in 
*Ch. coro. Anm:guarda of striped horizontal bands round 
arma. Shoes have gold binding and omamentation round 
sole, 


ase 
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The face is serious but not ferocious, with long straight 
Pointed nose of ‘Caucasian’ type; long eyes level; long 


* Harrow moustache, and fringe of sbort beard und whisker. 


Hands long-fingered and slim. Upper part of halo and sll 
above, lost. 

Colour well preserved, and consisis almost entirely of 
yellow (an scale-armour and ground of belmet); crimson (on 
collar and borders of helmet and coat of mail); both colours 
mingled on tiger-shin dod skirt, and olive-green on coralet, 
animal mask, pleated edge of coat of mail, and one side of 
stole. Hip-bekt and reverse of stole are dark brown; and 
girdle, breeches, insite of skirt, and sleeves on upper arm, 
white. Flesh warm pink carefully ahaded with red, 

From sige, edging, pattern of rhomboid band at foot, and 
streamers, as well as from general workmanship, the banner 
evidently belangs to series “Ch, xxvl, a. 007; and pairs with 
Ch. alix, 007. ‘ 

For other Lokapilas of ' Indian’ style, see Ch. 00107, 00469; 
loos, 0° 33%K5]". PL LXXXVIL 

"Ch. axvi. a. 007, Paloted silk bamner of Indian 
lype, recalling series *Ch, lv. 004. Upper end of painting 
and accessories lost, remainder well preserved. 

Subject: Afatjulri; cf. Ch. lv. o030. Fig, } R. 
stands on convenwonal yellow-cenired pink and white lotus. 
R. band carries sword over shoulder, L. arm raised from 
elbow and hand held well oot, palm uppermost. Body slim- 
waisted and curving like those of *Ch, Iv. 004 series, and face 
of same type. Legs miffly draped in long skirt of striped 
green, red, yellow, and white over /angof? of chocolate 
brown ; girdle of pink and white scroll-patterned stuf with 
green and yellow ends; stole of chocalate brown and 
yellow ; red scarf across breast; narrow band of greenish 
blue, double or triple, spotted with white and alrung with two 
lozenge-shaped metal orns,, hanging from shoulder to knee. 
Tiara a single circlet set with three high triangular gold ors, 
and lotuses at ears; no anklels or armicta Lair done io 
high black cone on top of head and loose ringlela on 
shoulders, Flesh painted dark olive-green throughout, with 
traces of red on inner ear, lips, palms of hands, and eolcs of 
feet. Between oval halo and blank Inscr. cartouche in R. top 
comer, what appears Lo be tail of make. 

For other paintings of the same series, see Ch. uxvi. a. 006, 
009, 0010, oo13, and xlin. 007. 

a 38"m ge. Pl. LXXXVIL 

Cb. uxvi. a. 008. Painted allk banner; apper end 
of painting with head-piece and side streamers lost ; bottom 
Bireamers, of dark brown silk, and weighting-board preserved. 
Painting fragmentary. 

Subject: Bodhisattva, Stands } L. upon two lotuses, that 
under L. foo. only preserved. R. arm raised from elbow and 
hand stretched out, palm uppermost, second and third fingers 
bent; L. band in witerka-mudré ; pink lotus bud on tiam, 
Painting of type *Ch. 00a. Colouring apparently chiefly pale 
biue and scarlet on exceptionally dark brown of gauec, but 
much lost and dimmed. Dark pink cartouche for inscr. to 
L. of bead, blank, 

Painting 1° 104" 74”, lengtl with streamers 5 
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Ch. mxvi. a cog. Paloted silk banner of mame 
series as *Ch. xxvi.a.007. Upper end of painting lost and 
all accessories except remains of blue-grecn bottom streamers. 
Slighdy broken and colours dimmed, but otherwise in good 
condition, 

Subject: Aodhisattea (unidentified). Stands facing 
f*peclator on pink and white lotus, R. hand held down in 
front of hip, L. raised from elbow and hand tarned out, palm 
up; second and third Gingers of both bent, and other fingers 
extended. Face broad with low forehead and wide nose; 
eyes cast down and gentle expression. Dress and coiffure 
are those of more ‘Chinese’ type of "Ch. 062, but les 
elaborate; colouring is less transparent, and workmanship 
seems that of other banners of the series. Top-knot of 
double-leaf form, tiara a simple fillet with jewel in front and 
fotus buds and white etreamers at ears. Robe is very long 
and full, pulled up in overhanging folds at knee and trailing 
on ground at sides as in Ch oo8r, It is bright orange with 
white overfall; under-robe red above, and white at feet; 
the shawl-like stole dark piok and olive. There are no 
ear-rings or chains. Traces of pinkish-white paint remain on 
flesh. Halo circular, in rings edged with red and green. 
Chinese influence is seen, not only in more elaborate 
dress and its more fowing treatment, bat in tapering fingered 
hands and careful trailing of girdle ends over the Padmisana 
—all conventions of tbe *Ch. oo2 type. 1° 347% 64". 
PI. LXXXVO, 


Ch, xvi. a. ooro. Painted silk banner, in same 
style and apparently of same series ag *Ch. axvi. a. 007, 
Upper end of painting lost, and all accessorics except top of 
bluish-green bottom streamers, 

Subject: Bodhisattva of feminine type with Potht; perhaps 
Avalokitesvara or MaBjuéri, Fig. stands facing spectator on 
single white lotus, green edged. R. arm hangs by side 
holding coil of stole lightly between finger and thumb, L. hand 
holds Poth! at breast. Body of extremely feminine contour, 
and thrown out to L. hip in characteristic ‘Indian’ pose. 

Draped from hips to ankles In voluminous yellow skirt 
shaded with red and bordered with olive-green, and mised in 
conventional folds at middle and sides, Top of skirt tuned 
over at waist and makes an over-fall, painted dark pink, 
reaching to mid-thigh. Over this is girdle, a wide piece of 
drapery, dull green and white, drawn round hips and gathered 
up in knot in front, from which ends wave to knee. Across 
breast a red scarf, and behind shoulders knots of white 
drapery, and stole of olive and chocolate which coils stiffly 
round arms to ground. In front of tiara is representation of 
Stipa, and on upper arm are large armlets; jewellery other- 
wise consisls of usual necklet, ear-rings, and bangles. Hair 
Diack, apparently done in a bigb cone, but lop is broken off, 
and falling in heavy mass behind shoulders. Halo circular, 
of dim variegated rings of green and red. Flesh is warm 
pink shaded with deeper tint and ouulined with black The 
face much like that of Ch, xxvi, a. cog, bul chin less heavy 
and eyes leas downcast. Drapery is very conventional ; 
R, arm disproportionately long and hand very large; but 
drawing of fig. otherwise is graceful and well proportioned. 





Good example of ‘Indian’ type. Blank inser. cartouche on 
R. edge. 1° 3’ x6". PL It. 


Ch. xxvi.a. oo. Fr. of painted wooden panel, 
back covered with canvas and lacquered black. Painting 
rubbed away, showing only traces of amall scenes down side 
conuining standing and kneeling figs. in red Chinese coats, 
and remains of Chin. inscr. (illegible). Prob. adoration of 
sacred objects as down sides of large silk paintings, *Ch, 0051, 
etc. Two rivet holes in middle. 103” x 33”. 


Ch. xxvi.a. oor. Painted silk banner, lower end 
of, with remains of two sircamers of Gimsy bluish-green silk. 
Shows feet of standing Buddha, on loius with green centre 
and gingle row of down-turned dark pink petals. Under- 
robe of olive-green with dark pink border <lescends on fect. 
Work coaree. 

From size, style, sueamers, and ornamental row of rosetics 
in rhomboidal panels below, evidently one of * Indian’ series 
"Ch. xxVvi. a, 007. 

ah’ x (width) 53". 

Ch. xxvil. oor. Painted silk banner, with head-piece 
of ailk gauze cut in one piece with body and bound with 
greenish-blue silk. Side and botiom sireamers of same. 
Head-piece, much tom, painted with jewel on lotus, and 
underneath a valance with scrolled and vandyked bands, 
Painting in fair condition, but very dim. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha, Chinese in style, 
divided by miniature hill ranges; (1) and (3) nowhere else 
Tepresenicd amongst paintings of Collection. 

Scene 1. Announcement of Illumination, Across fore~ 
ground five disciples advance in file, waving their arms with 
ecstatic gestures. They wear long belted coats of scarlet or 
green, top-boots, and black-tailed caps as in Ch. xx. 008, 
Sleeves of coats hang down far below hand. Vajrapani 
appears above within ring of bell-shaped thunderbolts, on 
scroll of red cloud, stamping and brandishing his arms in 
triumphant dance. He is short, thick-set, naked except for 
@ red loin-cloth and head-dress of spikes, and carries bell (?) 
in L. hand. Steep-peaked mountains fill background. 

Seene 2. Life of Austeritits. In cave amongst jagged 
rocks Sakyamuni sits in Meditation on seat of leaves, naked 
except for red loin-cloth, and greatly emaciated. In fore- 
ground facing each other lie a pair of deer, perhaps intended 
to symbolize a separate scene, that of First Sermon in Decr 
Park of Benares. 

Scene 3. Bath im NatraAjand stream, Sokyamani, io 
same condition as in preceding scene, shown crossing sucam 
by help of weeping-willow branch, which hes bent down just 
within his reach, A Dera dremed like a Bodhisattva, prob. 
divinity of tree, leans over a cloud watching him. Neither 
fig. in haloed, but Sikyamuni has the wssizo both in this and 
Preceding scene. 

Drawing comparatively rude, as in Ch. xxvi. a, 003, and 
colouring slight, consisting only of olive-green and dull brown 
of scencry, red for scanty garments portrayed, and red or 
dark pink for clouds. Red alone is at all vivid. 

Scenes nol in chronological sequence, whether read up or 
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down. The deer below the second suggest First Sermon in 
Deer Park of Benares, and this would rightly follow Illumi- 
nation celebrated at top. Dut the second scene itself must 
Tepresent the si years of Austerities near Uruvilva, naturally 
preceding the crossing. of Nairafijand shown below. For 
another representation of the Austerities, see Ch. Iv. cor a. 

A yellow cartouche (blank) is placed at side of two upper 
scenes. Painting 2° 6° (exclusive of head-piece, ¢. 35°) x74. 
length with streamers 5°10’, Pl. LXXVIT. 


Ch. axvil.oog. Painted allk banner, |roken al edges, 
eetaining head-piece and side streamers, Former of sof 
natural-coloured silk (plain), bound at edges with fine 
printed silk like Ch. 00309. Suspension loop of faded pink 
ailk ; streamers of fine silk gaure, dul) blue, woven in open 
Jorenge pattern like Ch. 00344, and hung at points and sides 
with tofis of raw silk, yellow, green, and salmon-coloured. 

Subject : BodAisattra (unidentified) ; in style and technique 
of type *Ch, 001. Stands 3 R. on white lotus with bright red 
tips and outlines; R. hand pendent before hip, with second 
and third fingers bent up; L. in miarka-mudré at breast. 
Body, plant and graceful but long in proponion to legs, 
slopes forward to hips; outward curve carried still further 
down by lines of skirt until it sweeps in again to ankles. 
Head again large and set forward on shoulders, so that fig. 
as a whole has a somewhat dwarfish and high-shouldered 
effect, 

Bodhisattva wears no under-robe or stole; upper half of fig. 
Dare except for claborate necklace with its jewelled chains 
and pectoral orn,, bunches of streamers, and the light scarf 
across breast, Arms are orn. with armlets having @ large 
circular shield on outer arm, and double-hoop bangles; extrr 
bead necklace added within gold collar. Head bending 
downwards ; face of conventlonal ‘Chinese Buddhist‘ type with 
low furchead, large (here almost Roman) nose, small back- 
set chin, and wisp-like moustache and imperial. Eycs long 
aod narrow, but effect of largeness given by wide setting 
marked for cyeball by semicircular line round inner comer. 

Colouring consists mainly of light pink and green applied 
in transparent washes ; skirt being pink with green borders, 
sarf on breast faint salmon with flower pattern in pink, 
streamers and jewels orange, green, and pink. Flesh is 
delicately tinged with pink throughout; inside of ears and 
hands, soles of (eet, edge of tower eyelid, mark on upper lip, 
and drad, in ced; moustache, imperial, anid eyebrows, green 
over black ink line. Fresh and well preserved. For replica 
see Ch. lv. 019. Painting 2’ 104” x r0§”, length with head- 
piece 3° 7)". 

Ch. xxvii, oog, Remains of painted linen banner, 
with Chin, inser, retaining head-piece border and loop. 
Much torn. 

Subject: Avalokitdrara, standing facing spectator; R. 
band in ritarda-mudrd at breast: L. by side. Dress, 
coiflure, etc., of ‘Chinese Buddhist‘ style, as in "Ch. oo2. 
Colouring crimson and greyish brown; good workmanship. 
C3) 810". 

Ch. xxvill. cog. Fr. of ailk painting, showing detail 
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evidently from upper part of procession like Ch. xanvii. 003. 
Upper edge curved, showing that painting when complete 
was prob. a large arch-ahaped one of the mme kind. 
Material, fine greenish gauze backed with cream silk of 
coarser temlure; background slightly stained, but condition 
generally good. 

In R bottom corner appears an elaborate draped and 
Jewelled canopy, the tassels waving to suggeat motion. On 
L. apon streaming clouds rises a nymph, facing towards the 
canopy, with leg drawn up, and arms raised os in act of 
blessing. Above, facing L., float two phoenixes with 
Pheasant-like heads and large plumy fan-shaped tails spread 
flat behind them ; upper bird crested. Remaining space 
filled with lotus blossoms and scrolls of cloud. 

Apart from conventional canopy, the workmanship is bold 
and free, giving fine effect of lightness and movement. 
This is specially marked in the poise of nymph, her long 
stole coiling and dropping far below her and heightening 
soaring effect of ig. The brush-work, however, is hasty, and 
the painting was evidently meant to be ecen at a distance, as 
the detail in many places ie extremely rough, e.g. the hands 
and arms of nymph on close inspection prove to be absolute 
deformities. Her face, on the other hand, clearly drawn and 
fall of character. Colouring chiefly crimson, blue, and orange 
(on canopy), and crimson, while, blue, and copper-green (on 
clouds); phoenixes painted in bare of red and yellow with 
white breasts; nymph’a garments bright crimson and green 
(skirt) or yellow and dark brown (stole). 2° 17x 1’ 5" (gr. 
width) a Pl. LXXVI. 


Ch. xxvii, 00g. Silk painting representing A’ptit- 
garbha as Patron of Travellers, Lord of the Six Gari, and 
Protector of Souls in Hell, with atiendante, Whole picture 
traced, but colouring only begun in parts by washes of light 
green paint. Silk light tussore-coloured, in good condition. 
For similar representations, see under °Ch. oo2t. 

K. sits facing spectator on lotua resting on rectangular 
pedestal with overhanging top; R. leg bent across, L. 
pendent with foot resting on small lotus, R. hand raised 
holding crystal ball, L. holding beggar’s staff. Dress, halo 
and vesica, canopy, and rock-altas, as in *Ch. Iviil, 00g ; and 
on opposite sides of later, kneeling priest and seated lion. 

Down sides sit the Ten Infernal Judges, nine in magi- 
sterial head-dressea as in *Ch. 0021, and holding rolls of 
paper; tenth in ecale-armour and helmet. By each etand 
two altendants holding rolls of paper In folded arms, They 
wear long skirts and wide-slceved jackets; thelr hair is 
parted and tied in two bunches at side of head with loops of 
hair below ; cf. Ch. 00355, where they have same feminine 
aspect. 

From upper part of K.‘a vesica stream six rays intended to 
support representatives of the Six Goff, but figa are not 
drawn in. 

A dozen (blank) inscription cartoaches placed about sides ; 
no donors or dedicatory panel. 

va? xa7g” 


Ch. xxviii, o04. Silk painting representing the 
6Q2 
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Eleven-headed and Six-armed Atalokiteivara, (Kuan-yin), 
seated, without allendants. Border lost and edges incom- 
plete all round, but colouring well preserved and anasually 
bright and varied. 

Avalok. sits on Padmdasana with legs interlocked, upper 
hands, L. and R., holding up discs of sun and moon. Former 
contains three-legged bird ; latter, tree ofimmortality thickly 
painied in black, and two abbreviated aymbols evidently 
representing hare and frog. Middle bands in ritarka-mudrd 
on either side of breast, lower hands siretched outwards over 
knees, palms uppermost and thumbs and first fingers joined. 
Eleven heads treated as in *Ch. 00102, (wo in profile being 
resp. yellowish green and blue-grey, and Dhy&ni-buddha’s 
yellow with pink cheeks, Other heads and rest of fig. pink 
shaded with glowing orange. 

Dackground sprinkled with scarlet and white lotuses amidst 
groups of leaves; in L. upper corner oblong yellow panel 
showing faint traces of inser. now illegible. Drawing rough 
but bold ; chief interest of picture lies in colouring. This 
consists mainly of glowing orange on flesh, ekirt, and scarf 
across breast ; of deep indigo blue and strong copper-green 
‘on stole, which winds io wide flat curves from arm to arm; 
of clear pale yellow on ear-rings, braceleis, and massive neck- 
lace and armleis; and of dense black on hair, cyes, cyebrows, 
and all outlines of fig. and accessories, All these colours 
found combined with Indian red and lighter blue in canopy, 
veslca, halo, and Padmasana, against brownish background. 

ey?’ 3% 

Ch, xxvill. oo5. Fr. of paper palnoting showing part 
of simplified Mandala, prob. of Amildbha. R, side of 
Buddha preserved with hand holding alms-bow!, but head 
lost. Beside him stands Avatokitedvara, holding willow 
branch over R. shoulder, and excessively badly drawn; 
dreas, jewels, and coiffure those of an ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva. 
Round L. upper comer runs orig. border om. with Chin. 
double angular wave-paltern in black. This is broken at 
bottom on L, by fig. of woman donor, kneeling with hands 
in adoration (uncoloured). Colouring red, grey, black, and 
(the Buddha's flesh) gamboge. Work careless besides being 
crude ; e.g. Avalok.’s R. foot is painted as if a L. foot and 
with only four toes. 1” 44" x1". 


Ch. mxvili 006. Large ailk painting with Chin. 
inser., representing Thoutend-armed Avalokiidcara with 
attendant divinities, Complete except along bottom ; painted 
border of flower sprays—peony, mallow (?), and lotus—on ted 
ground, bal no sewn border; in excellent condition, and 
coloar exceptionally fresh. 

General design and treatment of ceotra) fg. same as in 
"Ch. 00223, etc. Pale whitish disc bere encloses Avalok. 
and his helo. Background divided into upper and lower 
haloes ; the upper a thin light blue now almost gone, leaving 
predominant light greenish grey of silk; the lower a deep- 
toned gentian-blue. Former representing sky is sprinkled 
with emall gilded stars and falling blossoms of double lotus 
and mallow ; latter represenus tiled floor, and Is divided by 
narrow gilded lines into squares filled with conventional gilt 


star-shaped designs, 


On this decorative background are placed at intervals the 
few attendant figs. : 

(ii) On piled-up clouds in R. and L. top corners resp, 
Bodhisattoas of Sun and Moon, They sit with their arma 
spread out from elbows, lotus bads drooping from their 
hands; their discs aa usual bordered with flame-colour and 
white. But horse ' Vihana‘ bere assigned to deity of flame- 
coloured border, and geese lo deily of white. 

(iii, iv) On tiled Boor kneel on lotuses, R. and L, resp., 
Sage with hand at head in salutation, and Goddess of Virtue 
with her dish of flowers. Latter's dreaa slightly different 
from that which she wears in other paintings of series. 
It consists of flower-spotted skirt of vermilion and blue, 
draped like Bodhisativa’s from the hips, and perfectly plain 
tight-fitting bodice of pink with blue elbow frills and crimson 
under-sleeves. Her halr also done in plain high top-knot 
towards back of ber head. 

(, vi), Thigh-deep in tank sland two armour-clad Vagos 
(with no snake emblems) holding up Avalok.'s disc. 

(Vii, viii) In bouom corners stride Five-teaded Vajrapdnis, 
Ted and blue, with their customary emblems, against back- 
ground of flame. A smell clephant-headed demon kneels 
before one, and boar-headed demon before other. 

Avalok. himself is single-headed ; flesh dull yellowish pink ; 
hair light blue ; balo of hands a pinker flesh-colour. Among 
most noteworthy of his emblems are Moon's disc showing 
well legendary Tree, Frog, and Hare with mortar, and 
Gorgon-faced shield in one of L. hands. But good examples 
of almost all may be seen in this picture owing to its excellent 
finish and preservation. Nimbus round his head has appear- 
ance of radiating spears ; it is in form of superimposed series 
of pointed rays which are brilliantly coloured in luminous light 
gentian-blue and copper-green, supptemented by two shades 
of pink. Same striking colours are used for variegated 
petals of the Padmasana Outlines of fatter, as well as 
Jewellery of all figs, altar vessels, and folds of Avalok.’s pink 
robe, are gilded. 

There are three inscriptions only, one before Sage, one 
before blue Vajrapani, and one added on margin of 
Avalok.'s disc, containing onlf epithets descriptive of 
deities, Other cartouches blank. 

Workmanship is refined, and detail highly finished through- 
cut Ornament is almost excessive, rosetle of scrofl pat- 
lems covering even inner walls of tank, with emaciated 
Sage clad in flower-spoited dAcf and full set of gilded 
jewellery. Painting consequently makes little appeal 10 
imagination, bat with its gay colouring and background of 
flowers and siars, it takes a high place au‘a piece of 
decoration and of perfectly mastered technique. 

Naturalistic flowery border, and spacing of figs. so as to 
give more value 1o background, suggest that it may, perhaps, 
be of Later date than rest of the *Ch. 00223 series. 5° 67 
gy toh’. PI LXiv; Thousand Buddhas, PI. XL. 

Ch, xxvili, 007, Tattered remains of tracing on 
silk damask, with Chin. inecr., showing life-size Bodhi. 
saliva, standing facing spectator. Dress and coiffure in 
‘Indian’ syle of Ch. lv. 0032; R. hand and arm, and whole 
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of lower end with feel, Jos!. Inscr. contains tracing done on 
each side in 4° lines of blackish-grey paste. Triangolar 
head-plece of same damask, cut in one wilh the main part, 
traced with seated Baddha, and bound at edges with 
3” border of thick figured silk. Complete width of damask 
(selvedge 10 aelvedge 3°) has been used, 

Damask orig. reddish pink, faded to light rusty red; 
of thin quality, now extremely brite and crumbling to 
piecez. Ground plain, pattern twill. Design: dawn each 
side of web band of floral om. made of linked stems, 5” to 
6” from edge, with paira of curled leaves growing from them 
towards edge, and pyramidal flowers growing lowards centre. 
Down centre, groups of four birds flying inwards round 
quatrefoil rosettes. All forms much stylized. 

Figured silk of head-piece border of same weave as 
Ch. 0076, etc., with fine warp and broad soft welt, Obv. 
faded to obliteration of colour and design. Rev, showa 
ground to have been pale blue or bluish white, with design of 
cireular flora! spots in salmon-pink. These spoils are c. 44° 
in diam., and are placed in rows, 1° apart borizontally, and 
3° apart vertically, the centre ofa rosette in one row corre- 
sponding to space beiween two roseties in the rows above 
and below. Spots seem to have quairefoi) centres; from 
which radiate four butterfly-like flowers with scrolled tendrils 
Spreading from their tips, and four small birds fying inwards, 
between them, to the cenure. In wefi is brighter salmon-red, 
Mot appearing on surface ip part preserved, so far as can be 
seen, Fig. silk (unpicked) ¢. 5°2°m 7°. Whole tracing 
19’ 2‘, length with head-piece ¢. 13° 2”. (Design of damask) 
Pl, CXXIL, 

Ch, xxx, oor. Painted silk banner; fragmentary, 
with remains of head-picce, one side streamer, and Iwo 
bottom streamers, all in tatters. Accessories of grey or 
brown silk of various ahades ; interior of head-piece lost. 

Subject: Bodhitaftza. Stands 3 L.; L. band atretched, 
palm up, before breast, thumb, second and third fingers 
joined; R. above it, palm downwards, third finger tumed 
down. Dress and gencral slyle of fig. as in "Ch. oo2, but 
workmanship inferior. Face, s0 far ag preserved, roughly 
drawn and of poor type with low forehead and retreating 
double chin. Colouring chiefly white oudioed with crimson 
{on skirt and lotus underfoot), crimson, slate, and green; bat 
mach gone. 

Painting 1’ 8" x 7°, length with streamers 3° 2°. 

Ch. xmm, 002. Dated woodcut on paper (a. p. 947), 
from same block as Ch. 00158 (q.v.). Good impression. 
Three papér loops at top, for suspension. Block 1’ 34” 
we 10§’. 

Ch. xxiii, oor, Silk painting, with Chin. inscr,, 
representing Sddyamuns or Amilddka, with altendanls and 
donors. Intact with border of dark purple silk, but surface 
wor. 

Buddha seated wlth legs interlocked, R. hand in wifarka- 
mudra, L. a\ breast holding red lotus bud. Canopy on trees 
above, altar on tiled Moor in front; no lake. Attendants, 
sealed or standing with hands in adoration and identified by 
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inscr., consist of: (i) two monkish disciples, haloed ; on 
L. (Buddha's A.) with pink and white complexion and 
eegular features, orange and crimson robes, Maudgatydyana ; 
on R. with grotesque features, open mouth, and distended 
eyes, crimson and black robes, Saripmira. Cf. similar Bigs. 
attendant on Avalok. in *Ch. o0102. (ii) two Bodhisaltvas, 
robes of *Ch. oo2 myle; on L. Atdiagardha, on R. Raind- 
gaga, (iii) wo Bodhisattvas, robes of style *Ch. lv. 0084 ; 
inscr. effaced or not written in. 

At bottom, dedicatory inscr., 7 or 8 IL, almost obliterated, 
with donors on cither side—man kneeling on L., woman 
on R., young man standing behind one and liule girl behind 
other. Costumes and head-gear os in “Ch. ooroa ; little girl 
in long skirt, black jacket, halr tied in two bunches at sides of 
head with projecting wile. 

Colouring crimson, olive-grecn, grey, and blackon brownish- 
green background ; workmanship indifferent, (Inscriptions 
read by Mr. Yabuki.) 

a° 34" 2°; with border 2°64" x 2°14". 


Ch. uxmill. ooo. Silk painting representing Thousand: 
armed Avulodiifvara ; without border, but otherwise com- 
plete and in good condition. Treatment of chief Gg. same as 
in series described under *Ch. co223; but pictare of smaller 
size, and secondary figa reduced to four only: Bodhisattvas 
of Sun and Moon in L. and RL top corners resp., and donor 
in cach of bottom comers. 

Sun and Moon are seated on their characteristic‘ Vahanas', 
geese of former scarlet and white, borses of latter scarlet 
or dark red; disc behind each blue, bordered in Sun's case by 
broad band of vivid red, in Moon’s of white. 

Donors—man on L, and woman on R, latler a gracefully 
drawn fig. but now somewbal rubbed—wear Chinese secular 
costume of general type scen in “Ch. oo102, but simpler. 
Woman has no ornaments, and no pins in her coiffure; her 
Jacket is not black, but carmine over greenish skirt ; coloured 
lining of coat and aleeves not shown, Man’s head-gear not 
wide-brimmed black hat, but peaked and tailed black cap, as 
in Paradise picture Ch. xxviii, 004. 

Workmanship good ; drawing clean ; .cofour well preserved 
and of special interest owing to peculiar fech-colour used 
for chief fig.: an unusual greenish brown shaded with apricot 
lint, which gives it a very bronze-like effect This com- 
bines with Iwo other prevailing colours—a briltiam light 
carmine and strong uluamarine bloe distributed on canopy, 
Padmasana, robes, and emblems—io form very striking piece 
of colour; a parallel in this respect to Bhaigajya-boddha 
of Ch, oo101. 

Avalok. is single-headed, with Dhydni-buddha on front 
of tiara; hair ultramarine blae ; jewellery (except tiara) dull 
light blue wilh ultramarine jewels; tiam reddish brown; 
discoloration across face ; emblems same ag in *Ch. 00223, 
etc. Canopy and tank appear above and below, compressed 
to bring them within limits of picture. a‘ 7” x a‘ ah’. 


Ch. xualll, oog. Large silk painting representing 
Paradise of Amitatha (or Sadkyamuni), with side-scenes 
showing legend of Ajitadauu and meditations of Queen 
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Vaideht, a3 in “Ch. oog1. General composition and style of 
work the same. Broken and mach faded, especially in upper 
half; extreme top and bottom lost ; side-scenes bordered on 
outside by band of dull purple, painted in white with 
repeating rosette pattern in imitation of brocade. 

The central Buddha much destroyed; blue-haired, and 
seems to have R. hand in oéarka-mnudrd, and L. open below 
it, His two chief Bodbisutvas sit in European fashion 
holding resp. in their hands nearest him a scarlet and a light 
blue and porple lotus bud in blue glass bowls; their olber 
hands in esfarda-mudrd. Attendant Bodhieativas also for 
Most part hold scarlet and purple Jotus buds, or have their 
hands in pose of adoration. 

The dancer before oltar is played to by six musicians, oo 

clappers, flute, harp, mouth-orgun, and late—all of the same 
type asin *Ch. lii, 003, except mouth-organ, which shows 
Nimight patern of instrament seen in Ch. lili, 002, In 
bottom corners, on separate terraces, are black-haired 
Buddbas with attendant Bodhisattvas, seated behind small 
altars before which kneel nymphs offering Aowers. They 
are erated cross-legged like him, but with their feet concealed, 
and have thelr outer handa respectively in adsaya- and oifarka- 
mudrd, thelr ioner hands beld out with palm up and fingers 
open. 
Infant eouls kneel on steps sloping from these corner 
terraces into lake, or sit at their head at feet of Bodhisativas, 
On raft or platform over lake in middle foreground are 
grouped two confronting peacocks and pair of confronting 
parrots, with a Garuda in middle playing on lute. “Purple 
and scarlet lotuses rise from water, but there atc no trees. 
except behind canopies of three chief fi behind the 
Buddha, red-flowering trees descr, in *Ch. lil. 003; behind 
Bodhisattvas, long curling leaves of Sal (?)} trees, 

Colouring light, background being light green over most 
of picture, while light blue is largely used in decoralive parts, 
and light green, grey, and orange for Bodhisativas' robes. 
Their flesh and that of nymphs painted while with red outlines, 
that ‘of musicians flesh-pink, and jewellery and altar-vessels 
‘bronze’ colour. Black used only for hair of secondary 
figs. and for small visible portions of Boor of main terrace. 

Drawing and treatment generally resemble those of 
*Ch. lil, 603, but are not so good. Upper half of picture, 
showing pavilions and long roofs and galleries of the celestial 
mansions, i9 unosually bare of decoration and amall figs. and 
balances badly the crowded lower half. 

The side-scenes (see Ch. 0051) are exceptionally namerous, 
and represent :— 

On R. (7) Stkyamani on Moont Grdhrakota: grassy hill- 
slopes under precipitous cliffs, and 6. fising behind one, 
visible to waist; (i) Sahyamuni (?), seated on cloud, Bloat- 
ing down to neck of flat ground between two walers; 
(tit) Queen Vaideht worshipping Buddba ; Himbistira also 
kneels in foreground; (1) Ajitedairu pursuing Vaideht 
with sword; the two ministers in profile in foreground ; 
(v) Vaideht visiting Bimbisara in prison, and Mahamaud- 
galylyana and Ananda, in form of two men in secular 
Chinese dress, approaching them ; (vi) Buddha, in guise of 





a Chinese dignitary, attended by M. and A. in secular 
Chinese dress, approaching Vaideht (?) in prison. In fore. 
ground the courtyard pate, closed, and Ajiasatry, within, 
walking \owards it but nol perceiving them, 

On L., Queen VaidehI meditating on SudAdraf as follo 
(rtf) On Sun, a red disc, beside mountains; (ei 
Moon (?}, a white disc outlined with red; (#x),on Ground 
of Swthdrafi(?) a green square within a coping ; (x) on 
Water (?), a white square within a coping; (21) on the 
Lake of Eight Virtues, or the Flowery Throne, a tank from 
which grows a scarlet lous; (4) on the Mansions of 
Suwhhavafi, represented by a pavilion; (24) on the Jewel: 
Isecs, a row of five, red-flowering ; (.c/7) on a chased gold 
Ueasure chest (?), perhaps representing the Jewels of the 
Paradise ; (av) on jewelled canopy, raised upon platform or 
base of throne; (a7?) on rebirth in Suthdrafi: her own 
soul, in garb of Chinese woman enclosed in pointed light 
blue halo, rising from scarlet lows ; (xv) on Avalokite- 
vara; (x0i2)on Mahdsthama ; (27x) on Buddha Amitabha ; 
(xx) on same, similarly represented. 

All side-scenes in purely Chinese style, as in *Ch. 0051, clc. 
Blank cartouche, yellow or mauve, for inscription, placed by 
each scene, 5's" g'ie", 

Ch. axxull, cou. Sik paloting with Chin. inscr., 
representing Modhisatira, seated, with attendanis (mostly 
destroyed), Incomplete all edges, but central fig. whole and 
in good condition. 

The Dodhisativa is evated with legs interlocked on scarlet 
fous, R. hand on thigh holding erect flaming sword, L. 
Vajra; Dhydni-buddha on front of massive conical gold 
tiara covered with scarlet lotus orns. Dress, coiffure, and fig. 
generally as in *Ch. coroa; hair grey-brown; flesh white 
ehaded with pink and outlined with red; circular halo and 
vesica, Mawe-edged ; and outer nimbus of white with red 
border enclosing whole fig. and Padmasana. Canopy of 
conventional Nower-spray. 

Attendants consisted of two figs, sealed or kneeling in 
bottom comers, and two others above; but of former only 
extreme edges of dress remain, and of later only knee and 
hand. Hand of fig. in R. corner holds bow. On inner side 
of these two figs. are two infante seated or kneeling on 
scarlet lotuscs, clad only in scarlet boots, and holding up 
scarlet lotus buds to central Bodhisattva. Two others (one 
mostly destroyed) float down on clouds beside canopy. 

Chin. inscr. in each of upper comers, that in L. only 
Partially preserved. Colouring chiefly scarlet, green, yellow, 
and slate-blue on light fawn background; clean workman- 
ship of conventional type. 1” 54° x1" 3a". 


Ch. axulv. oor. Palnted ellk banner ; broken ai ends 
and edges, all accessorics lost. 

Subject: Aralohitefvara (Kuan-yin). Stands facing spec- 
talor; L. hand by side; R. hand carrying at shoulder round. 
bodied vase of red and blue porcelain with metal base and 
neck, in which are red lotus bud and leaves, 1n front of tiara, 
in place of Dbytini-buddha, ig similar miniature vase with 
two scarlet loluses. Fig of slender feminine type, with mild 
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dignified expression. Dress, accessories, and style of work- 
inanship as in *Ch. oor, etc. Colouring, much dimmed and 
discoloured, shows remains of pink and white (on skin and 
girdle), green (on stole), dull purple (on scarf), and pale blue 
(on jewels); but predominant tone now dull brown of silk 
with faint touches of red and blue. 2’ 58” x oh". 


Ch. uxuiv. oog. Palnted silk ‘banner; retaining all 
accessories but in poor condition. Upper half of painting 
lost except for cartouche from R. edge bearing Chin. 
inser. 

Head-piece originally a iangular panel of silk painted with 
seated Buddha (?) and lotuses, backed with eage-green silk 
and bound with silk of bright reddish pink. But painted 
centre has almost completely broken away, though attempts 
have been made to preserve it by sewing it to the backing 
with stout yellow twist. Chin. chars. are scrawled in ink on 
border and back. Side streamers of light green silk (dis- 
coloured), L, strengthened at top with backing of yellow 
silk; on inner side of R. ia patch of dark bowe-green silk, 
formerly strengthening attachment of painting. Four bottom 
streamers of dark blue silk (discoloured). Heavy weighting- 
board has its lower half carved in relief in form of conven- 
tional open lotus, picked out with black and yellow on dark 
red ground, [1 shows clearly method of attachment of 
steamers’ ends, which are first doubled over slip of cane and 
then thrust into groove along edge, the whole being prob. 
secured with gum. 

Subject: Avalodviefoara (Kuan-yin), 28 ‘Giver of Long 
1.ife'—on authority of inscr., but, as upper hall of fig. is lost. 
no distinctive features remain. Bva. advances 3 L. on lotus 
lipped and outlined with dark red. Dress and style of 
painting as in *Ch. 002. Colouring chiefly orange, red, olive- 
green, and slate, well preserved. 

Puiniing 1’ 7°, length with atreamers 4” 34", head-piece 
Th. 54’. 

Ch. uuniv. 004. Painted ailk baaner, retaining all 
acceasories but in poor condition. Head-piece of cream silk 
much decayed ; binding, side and bottom streamers of plain 
brown silk, frayed and <liscoloured ; weighting-board roughly 
cut and painted light red; suspension loop of dark blue and 
yellow silk brocade, strung with iron ring. Among brocade 
fra. one strip shows row of aix-petalled flowers dark bloe and 
green on yellow ground, between which epring plants with 
green and light blue leaves and dark blue buds. Chin. chars. 
scrawled on border, back and front. 

Subject: Virapdisa, Guardian of the West; replica of 
Ch. aniii 001. Stands 3 L. on thick-set demon with clawed 
hands, who arches himself on hands and knees, head sunk 
between shoulders. Upper end of painting lost, and head- 
Jess fig. altached direct lo head-piece. L. arm stretched down 
and forwards, holding hilt of sword; R. arm and shoulder 
losL Fig. and dress of style *Ch. 0035 (see also General 
Note, *Ch. 0010); but breeches are tucked inside greaves and 
feet shod in plain sandals. 

Colouring much lost and dimmed ; it consisted mainly of 
ted, white, and brown, the red best preserved, and distributed 
ou manile, folds of drapery round waist, streamers, lower 
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border of coat of mail, and inner edge of sleeves and shin; 
also on daft of demon. Pleated edging of coat of mail, 
stole, and corelet were olive, and reverse of stole light bluc ; 
bat paint has practically vanished. Scabbard painted in 
sections red, olive, orange, and white. 

Painting 1 54° x 74°, length of whole 4° 10}”. 

Ch. uxxiv. 005. Linen palnting with Chin. Incr. 
showing Avalohicivara, standing. Partially destroyed al 
Doitom, otherwise in fair condition; no border. Fig., pose, 
dress, and emblems as in *Ch. o0§2, etc.; but better 
drawing, and more variegated colour. Willow instead of lorus. 
Eyes oblique, hais blue, flesh white shaded with pink (much 
Jost); dress blue, crimson, and soft green. Inscr. contains 
only salutation to Kuan-jin. g’ 9 1" gh”. 

Ch. xxxvi.co1. Silk painting representing Avalodi- 
d4bvara (Kuan-yin), standing, without attendants, but 
with smal] donor on either side. Complete with border of 
Sawn-coloured ailk at top and aides, bul lower end with 
Padmfsana and (eet of fig. broken away ; remainder in good 
condition, Good example of ‘ Indlo-Chinese’ type, and almost 
pendant 1o *Ch. 0688 in general treatment and in accessorics. 

Face and fig. are of same rounded type, pase of body and 
arms same. ut while in "Ch. 0086 R. hand holds willow 
spray, it here supports flask; L. band, with fingers closed 
to grasp neck of Mask, holds nothing. ‘There ia no over-skirt, 
the skirt falling freely about legs; round neck is siring of 
Wack beads common to all figs, of the eix-armed 
Avalokitedvara (see “Ch. 00102). Dress and oms. otherwise 
same asin *Ch; 0088, and in brighter tints of same colours; 
but from shoulders rise streamers of cloud in Chinese atyle, 
coiling about halo, Eyes slightly oblique, but linca of eye- 
lids barely curved. Moustache and beard, Indicated by 
single carling line, appear on lips and chin. Scarlet lotus 
Sprays scattered in background ; blank yellow cartouche for 
inscription in L. upper corner. 

Donors, boy and girl, stand on either side; boy on 
Avalok’s R. with hands in adoration, girl on L. offering 
a scarlet lotus Their dress and appearance cnlirely 
Chinese, boy wearing long uousers, girl long skirt, and both 
3 3 length Jacket with long wide sleeves, tied round waist. 
Upper part of boy’s jacket white, and skirt part nade of 
red and white Dowered material; in the girl’s this pattero is 
reversed, skirt being white and close-fitting bodice pant of 
red-lowered yellow stuff. Her jacket also fasiens in front 
and is turned back to leave a V-shaped opening at neck. 
Paint in both Ggs. is mostly gone, but their lair is black ; 
the boy's done in Iwo bunches at corner of head with 
projecting lails like boy attendants’ in Ch. 00224, the girl's 
brushed down cither side of bead and turned up in roll 
round neck. 

2 g’xr’ of. Pl. LXV 


Ch. xuxvi oon Dated woodcut on paper (ap. 947), 
from same block as Ch. 00158 (q,¥.). Uneven impression; 
torn. Block 1° gh” x 109". 


Ch. xxxvil. oor. Silk painting representing Z/em- 
headed and Six-armed Avoalokitetvara (Kuan-yin), seated, 
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with attendants and donors. Narrow border of brown silk 
Preserved; painting almost intact and in fairly good 
condition. 

Dress, pose, and accessories of central fig. generally as in 
"Ch. 00102; Padmfsana rises from small tank; no altar. 
Upper hands, L. and R., hold up symbols of Sun and Moon, 
former containing three-legged bird; lauer, tree, frog, and 
hare. Middle hands in vitarka-mudré on either side of 
breast, holding each, between thumb and forefinger, spray of 
pink and white lotus Lower hands placed palm to palm, 
painting downwards, before lower part of body; thumb beat 
and touching, fingers extended and mecting al lips; see also 
Ch. oor05. Flesh deep pink shaded with orange-red ; same 
colouring used for seven Bodhisativa heads on top, while 
leads in profile are resp. yellow and dark olive-green, and 
Dhyanl-buddha's head yellow with red cheeks. 

Auendants consist of Jourteen small Bodhisativas seated 
or knecling seven a side, with hands mostly in pose of 
adoration and with no distinctive emblems, and of four 
Lokapalas ranged in row in background. Swmall seated 
Buddhas on clouds fill upper corners. The Kings are of 
ferocious aspect, with grotesque eyes aod bright red 
complezions ; their armour that of Lokapalas in banners ; 
sce *Ch. oo1o. Vaisravana with Stipa is distinguishable on 
L. and Virdpahga with sword on R.; other two carry no 
distingulshing emblems. 

Four of Bodhisativas have shawl-like stole, opaque onder- 
robes, and white girdles of *Ch. oo type; rest like Avalok. 
wear Indian variety of Bodhisattva dress; flesh of all deep 
pink like his. This pink, dull crimson, and dark green and 
grey form practically whole colouring of pictare; though 
vesican and haloes show traces of pale blue now almost 
entirely lost, Avalok.’s ornaments are painted entirely in dark 
green, and were perhaps orig. gilded over this, Jewellery of 
attendant Bodhisattvas is red-brown picked out with yellow 
and black as in "Ch, 0051, etc. Work throughout rather 
rough. 

Lower end of painting contains central panel (blank) for 
decicatory inscr. and eight kneeling donors, four men on R., 
four women ou L., with a narrow cartouche, also blank, 
before each. All wear costumes and head-gear of donors in 
°Ch. ooro2. This end of painting, however, much worn, and 
fign. hardly distinguishable. 3’ 6” x 2’ 3°. 

Ch, xxxvil, coos. Sik palnéing, with Chin. inecr., 
representing Progress of Vastravapa and atiendants over the 
ocean; cf. Ch. 0038. Complete with border of greenish- 
blue silk, and in excellent condition. 

Vaidmavana gallopa to R. on white horse with scarlet mane 
apd tail, lurning back in saddle to his followers, with R. hand 
raised (thumb and third and fourth fingers joined) and L. 
grasping reins. He is young and human in appearance, 
with sq. face, straight nose and eyes, and wide mouth, open 
as if calling to his followers. His hair, including recurved 
eyebrows, mousiache, and tufis of beard and whiskers, is 
dark brown ; iris of his eyes light blue. 

He weara long close-fitting coat of scale-armour reaching 
half-way down shin, yellow with scarlet straps and border; 


and arm-guards and greaves of same. Scales represented by 
conventional three-armed crosses as in Ch. auvi. a. oot (see 
also note on V.'s armour in Ch. 0018), and cover corset as 
well as coat, bal prob, by accident. A leather skim-piece, 
om. with flowers, and not meeting in front, is secured round 
body by tower belt, Beneath coat floats out long olive-green 
under-robe. On head a high threc-leaved crown, while 
streamers of fame fly from shoulders. 

Horse las omamented saddle with stirrups, crupper 
cloths, and frondet of scale-armour attached to its head-stall 
and covering its face, Its accoutrement otherwise consista 
of breast-band, to which as to crupper are attached numerous 
knobs as seen on horse in D. vu. 5 (Ancient Khofan, i, p. 
298; ii, PL LIX), Its head small in proportion to neck 
and body ; its legs short. On iis head a pair of black and 
white feathers. 

In front march two Rikgasa carrying red pennons; behind 
come a host of others carrying a large flag similar to tbat of 
Ch. 0018; @ miniature St0pa; a battle-axc, and bow and 
arrows, These al) have grotesque faces (two with animal 
jaws, etc.), and are mostly attired in coats of scale-armour 
like Lokapalas of banners. Most have their legs bare below 
the knee; but a few have leggings or high boots, or are 
cross-gartered, with shoes on feet. 

At the rear sland 1wo human figs. in Chinese secular dress 
consisting of white under-robes and long wide-sleeved scarlet 
jackets, These prob. represent the donors, man and wile. 
‘The man has three-leaved mitre-like head-dress, and carries 
a soll (of office or of sacred writings?); the fair-faced 
woman has her hands in adoration, and her hair done like 
that of women donors in ‘Ch. ooroz. In foreground are 
more Rakgasa, and three savage semi-nude goblins with jars 
and brazen vessels under their arms, apparently quarrelling 
with the Rakgasa and with each other, Coins (square: 
holed) and jewela are scattered amongst them. One of them 
attacks one of Rakgasa with a branch of caral (or Naga tree) ; 
so they evidently represent the Nagas from whom Vaisravana 
won his treasure.e 

Whole host swept slong on cloud from Vaigravana’s palace 
(represented as a Chinese pavilion in L. top corner) over the 
sea, which is bounded in background by mountain range and 
in foreground by cliffs. In water here float scarlet lotuses, 
Infante, ducks, a ehark-jawed monsler, and a nymph offering 
flowers, while on cliffs appears o deer. Flowers are scattered 
In the air above. 

The workmanship good and well finished througboat ; the 
colouring, which is in good condition, consists almost entirely 
of yellow (scate-armour), searlet (robes, straps, and borders), 
and white (robes, horse, infants, and pavilion) on the 
agreenish brown of the background. 

Chin. inscr., 2 I1., fairly preserved, on yellow cartouche in 
R. comer. 

2° a" x2" Ok". PILXNIIT; Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XXV1. 


Ch. xuxviJ. 003 and oog. Two large pieces of silk 
painting vith curved tops, forming respectively R. and L. 
sides of one arch-shaped picture. The centre is lost, but 
tmust have contained a seated Duddha. 


Sec. fi] 


Paris preserved show (R.) Afaajuéri and (L.) Samanta- 
bhadra, mounted respectively on white lion and elephant, 
which advance towards centre surrounded by a host of 
allendant Bodhisativas, Lokapalas, demons, and nymphs. 
Their mounw are led by Indian attendants, and preceded by 
pair of musicians with uplifted heads, playing on flute and 
mouth-organ. The whole assembly is carried on purple 
clouds. 

The chief Bodhisativas sit on their steeds with one leg 
pendent, their outer hands raised and their inner held oul 
palm uppermosl, thumb and forefinger joined in all The 
attendant Bodhisattvas, like them, are pale-complexioned with 
peaceful expressions; but demon followers have grotesque 
features and colouring of deep red. Amongat those on R. 
Virddhaka (?) with club; and two of others have helmets 
crested resp. with the dragon and the snake; the latter also 
carries sword, On L. is Dhrtaragtra with hia arrow, and 
peacock crest upon his helmet. The attendant walking in 
lower outer comer of each fr, wears the dress of Chinese 
dignitary (high-waisted under-robe and wide-sleeved jacket), 
but coiffure and halo are those of a Bodhisattva. Each 
carries a By-whisk and is attended by two unhaloed nymphs 
carrying white towels. The animals’ leaders are painted 
chocolate-brown, not black, and have features of ve-y coarse 
lype. The soles of their feet and palms of their hands are 
pink. Dress, jewels, and accessories throughout are of 
‘Chinese Buddhist’ type (as descr. in *Ch, 001, ete.) ; 
drawing delicate for large size of picture. Types throughout 
conventional, and arrangement of groups also, follows well- 
established lines, Colouring generally light in tone, dresses 
and jewels being chiefly light green or red, grey, or yellow, 
with a large amount of white and flesh pink on animals’ 
haloes and bodies of Bodhisattvas. The only heavy colour 
lies in the dense black hair of the majorily of the figs. 
(Samantabhadra's alone ia coball-blue) and the dark brown 
of arimnale’ leaders. 

L. half (005) is considerably broken, but R. is almost 
complete except for R. bollom corner; surface well 
preserved, 

Shape of picture puts free hanging out of the question ; 
probably intended to occupy back of vaulted alcove, or of 
aisle of antechapel. 

003. 66° x 3’ 5°. 00.7’ 2h" x37". Thousand Buddhas, 
Pls. IV, V.) 


Ch. uxxvii, 004. Remains of large silk painting, 
with Chin. and Tib. inser. (illegible), showing apparently 
Mandala of Avalokitedvara. Incomplete all sides, but un- 
broken in itself except at comers, and In fair preservation. 

Above is Sakyamuni scated on Padmasana with legs inter- 
locked, R. hand in rifarka-mudrd, L. holding alms-bow! in 
lap, attended by two seated Bodhisattvas, four shaven disciples 
(two old and emaciated, two young), and an assembly of 
lesser Bodhisattvas kneeling with hands in adoration. Before 
him is low altar with kneeling Bodhisattva on either side; 
and below this a large yellow panel with dedicatory inser. in 
Chin. and Tib. completely illegible. 

mm 
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Lesser Bodhisaltvas are of conventional * Chinese Buddhist’ 
type, but the two seated Dodhisattvas distinctively ‘Indian '. 
They are seated in the Indian ‘enchanter’s’ pose with one 
leg pendent ; and their angular attitude, long oval haloes, 
coiffure, jewellery, and robes are those of Bohiattvas in 
* Indian’ banners Ch, lv. 007,e1c, Flesh of one white, that of 
other yellow (moaily lost), The latter holds in L. hand the 
flaming jewel; both have their hands next to Sakyamuni in 
vitarka-mudré; white Bodhisattva reste R, land on knee also 
with thumb and forefinger joined. One of old disciples’ heads 
has been almost destroyed; other three are complete, though 
faded, and drawn with subtlety and expressiveness. 

Below Samantabhadra and Mafijudri, on the elephant and 
lion reapectively, advance from either side towards centre of 
picture, escorted by Bodhisattvas and boy musicians. They 
too are seated with one leg pendent; S. with L, hand in 
vitarka-mudrd, R. horizontal at breast; M. with R. hand 
held out palm uppermost, L, over knee with thumb and 
forefinger joined. They and their attendants are of ‘ Chinese 
Buddhist’ type. One armed King (without attribute) attends 
cach, and their mounts are Jed by striding Indians in crimson 
dhotis tucked up to the knees. The young musicians in 
front are in Bodhisattva dress and play on clappers, pipe, 
flute, and both types of mouth-organ (see *Ch. lii. 003) ; fore- 
most of all march two Indian boys carrying bronze vessels. 
About their canopies, on either side, sweeps down bevy of 
tiny Bodhisattvas clustered within a wreath of purple cloud ; 
and gracefully drawn Gandharvis (afsaras) float ia spaces of 
air. Above, groups of mounwains fill corners of picture. 

Lower end divided off by heavy band of rhomboidal orn., 
but, its straight line broken by haloes of three large Bodhi- 
saltvas rising from below. About half of central fig,, a 
thousand-armed Avalokite§vara, remains, and face and two 
(upper) hands of Bodhisativa on L.; but that on R. is 
completely lost. 

No other composition like this exists in the Collection, 
except the incomplete and much inferior Ch, 00292. The 
balance of groups and colours and even pose of individual 
figs. follow well-established lines ; but the workmanship le of 
finest quality throughout, and composition instinct with 
exceptional dignity and breadth of spirit, The chief element 
in colour a peculiarly luminous crimson, which is widely 
distributed on robes and canopies, and forms with brown of 
background the domipant colouring of picture. The while, 
now almost entircly lost, of elephant and lian and of faces 
and figs. of the Bodhisattvas must origivally have added 
a third note of almost equal importance. The yellow of 
Snkyamuni’s flesh and of the central inscr. panel forms 
a fourth ; miner colouring carried out chiefly in dull purple, 
a lighler red, and some very dull bluish grey. Black, found 
only in hair of all fgs., in alms-bowl, and in Ggs. of Indian 
guides and acolytes, serves (o solidify and hold together the 
several gropps. 

The drawing is of great delicacy and sureness of touch, 
and naturally shows its scope most in the expressive drawing 
of faces and heads, though even these are limited only to 
pensive and quiet types owlng to subject of picture. The 
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opportunities of expressing something more shrewd or eager, 
in the heads of priests or boy musicians, are fully realized. 

5’ 5’ 10°. Pl. LIX; Thousand Buddhas, Pi. 11. 

Ch, mexvill. oot. Fr. of large silk painting repre- 
senting Thousand-armed Avalokitetvara ; broken all edges, 
and subject hardly distinguishable through fading and dis- 
colouration. Contains, however, head and fig. almost complete 
of Avalok. with inner series of arma preserved on L. p. side ; 
and on other, whole of arms, hands, and halo, with seated 
Nymph holding platter of flowers and head of second fig. 
heyond ; also hoes of Lokapla with traces of drapery of 
other figs. above. 

General design eame a in series described ander *Ch. 
00223. Avalok. here single-headed, with Dhy&ni-buddha on 
Gara, Face, body, and inner arms and hands were strong 
yellow, hair light blue (?), robe and shoulder draperies 
crimson; outer hands flesh pink outlined with red. But 
paint discoloured to almost gencral dark brown ; workman- 
ship at best was coarse. 3° 473° 7°- 

Ch, sunvill. co2, Upper half of painted alk 
banner, fragmentary, af] accessorics lost. 

Subject : Bodhisaftoe. Fig. above waist only remains, 
J 10 R,, R. hand raised holding long-stemmed blue lous; L. 
arm by side, hand lost, Face of « Chinese Duddhist’ type, 
with oblique eyes, full cheeks, and emall mouth. Dress of 
“Indian ' variety (see *Ch. Iv. oo14), with scarf (crimson and 
grecn) knotied across breast, white draperies behind shouklers, 
ammlets with semicircular shield on outer arm, heavy necklel 
with three pendent jewels, and tiara in form of solid metal fillet 
with three large elliptical jewels upstanding in front Hair 
done in high rounded top-knot, and falling behind shoulders. 

Colouring unusual, and well preserved ; consisting of warm 
flesh-pink on flesh, dull blue on hair, orange picked out with 
white on metal-work, with light blue and green on stones, 
Broad outlines throughout of very faint grey, which throw into 
prominence the black cyes overshadowed by strong black 
lines of eyebrow and eyelash. Latter are the outstanding 
feature of fig. Workmanship good. 

Behind, remains of circular halo (green); end above, of 
uted valance in floral and vandyked band, 

tag’ x 6g’. Pi. LXxxr. 


Ch. xxxvil. 004. Large ailk painting representing 
Paradise of Sakyamuni or Amitdbha, with side-scenes show- 
ing legend af Kalyauamkara and Papamkare es in Ch. liv. 
004, and donors, Complete with border of yellowish-green 
nik, but lower end of painting broken; remainder in good 
condition, and colour fairly preserved. In general com- 
position and tegument similar to *Ch, 0051 ; “li. 003, elc., 
but simpler. 

Pose of presiding Buddha (Sakyamuni, cf. App. £, 111. vii; 
Annales du Muste Guimit, tsg) same as in Ch, v. oot; 
Avalokiteévara, on R., haa hands in adoration; Mahasthdma, 
on L, R. in vitarka-mudrd, L. horizontal below it. 
Betwetn them and: the Buddba on each side is emall shaven 
disciple, of childish appearance, halocd, with hands in 
adoralion. Rest of company consist of Dodhisattvas, 











musicians, and dancer, grouped together on terrace ; musicians 
playing on reed-organ, lute, psaliery, and clappere—all as in 
°Ch. lii, 063 (for musical instruments see Misa Schlesinger's 
noie, App. 47}. One pavilion only representa the Paradise. 
Background above plain, sprinkled only with orange Gowers, 
and seated Buddhas rising on clouds. Lotusea rise from 
lake, but there are no infants. 

Like Ch. liv. a04, however, this Paradise differs from the 
*Ch. ooge series in arrangement of foreground. In place of 
subsidiary Buddhas, bottom comers are occupied by goot 
examples of Garudas with plumy semi-floral tails, and hands 
in adoration, standing on rocks. On large isolated terrace 
in centre foreground appears a scated Buddha of unusual 
lype, with a small Bodhisativa and shaven disciple kneeling 
in adoration on L. and R.resp. The Buddha wears crimson 
tobe lined with white which covers him closely to neck, 
ankles, and wrisis, On it are painted: on L. shoulder, red 
disc of Sun showing traces of Sun-bird; on RK. shoukter, 
white disc of Moon with the tree of immortality ; on front of 
body, Mount Meru, and on either side of last a man in 
while loin-cloth—on L standing, with two pairs of arms, upper 
raised, lower with hands in adoration; on R. ecated crom- 
legged with hands in same pose. Disciple has halo and 
vesica like Bodhisattva, and wears monkish robes with 
addition of necklace. 

Drawing good and refined, especially in faces and hands of 
Bodhisattvas and women donors, etc. ; detall otherwise not 
highly finished. Colour again chiefly cimson on dull ligin 
green, with orange on Bodhisattva robes and tiles af terrace, 
turquoise blue on altar cloth, and dark brown ob piles sup- 
porting terrace. Altar vessels and some of jewellery, dark 
red; remainder of jewellery ‘bronze’ colour or light green 
{not finished). 

‘The stde-scenes ace in usual Chin, secular style, and run-as 
follows : 

On R. (s-sr) correspond exactly to scenes (i#-7) of 
Ch. liv. 004 ; scene (1) of later is not found ; 

(v) shows only palm wee on open ground amongst moun- 
tains, aod red flower rising from ground, but seems to be 
feparate scene, as it has separate cartouche ; 

(v1) is same as scene (pr) of Ch liv, 004. 
coiffures, and robes also the same throughout. 

On L. (from bottom up): 

(vit) King and Queen seated on ground with bag before 
them ; prince sitting upright on low isolated rock, clad only in 
red Join-cloth ; cf. Ch. liv. 04. vit, 

(oii) King and Queen still sented near bag, and near it 
prince, in same guise as preceding scene, kneels with hands 
in adoration or supporting offering. 

(is) Bag bas disappeared ; King and Queen walk away ; in 
‘background is prince scated on rock, cross-legged, and with 
hands in adoration, while white tion rears on hind legs before 
him brandishing its paws, 

() Prince in same position; before him comes down, 
kneeling on cloud, personage in dress like King’s. 

(x1) Mountain peaks only; but may be separate scene, 
because of separate cartouche, 


Head-dress, 





Sec, ii] 


All ecenea take place on open ground in mountainous 
country, and are divided by curving range of hills, or pine- 
crowned cliffs; except between (¢) and (#7) and (2) and (x7), 
where there is a wall. Regarding interpretation of scenes, 
cf, M. Chavannes’ notes on Ch. liv. 004, App. 4, ¥. a. 

Donors number siz men kneeling on R.. and five women 
on L, grouped in three ranks : a bald-beaded old woman in 
front, prob. the grandmother ; behind her a younger woman’ 
alone, and in the third rank three young women in row, 
Behind last again are three children (boys). Their dress is 
‘on same general lines as (enth-century dress in Ch. viii, 003. 
but much simpler and without orns. Men and boys wear 
loose belted coats, no under-tunic showing; three of men 
wear black hats as in Ch. lviii 003, the other three the 
black peaked and tailed caps common in side-scenes and 
Life-ecene banners (for approx. dating of costumes see above, 
p- 885). The women’s jackets bave lesa wide sleeves than 
in Iviii,.003, and are not of the regulation black, bat orange, 
chocolate, or crimson. Elaborate head-dresa of Ch, lviii. 003 
is conspicuously absent, and hair done plain in flat round 
top-knot like a mushroom-head, or in large rippling back- 
ward-waving crest like the dancer's in banner Ch. xlix. 005. 
The boys have their bair done in round tufis above temples 
as In Ch, xxuvi. cot, and apparently close-cut to head or 
parily shaved below, 

Surface much worn. 
PL vit. 


5° 24’x4'. Thousand Buddhas, 


Ch. muxviil. oo5, Large silk painting wilh Chin. 
inser, showing two standing figs. of Ava/okiseécara (Kaan- 
yin) approaching life-size. Broken round edges and down 
middle, but figs. practically intact, and drawing and colour 
eaceHently preserved. 

The Bodhisativas stand facing ench other, } respectively 
lo Rand L., their outer hands raised in vitarte-mudra, the 
hands nearest cach other also raised and carrying (Avalok. 
on L.) a yellow flower, (Avalok. on R.)a flask. The latter 
also holds willow branch between closed finger and thumb 
of L. band. Dhyini-buddha on front of dasas. Dress, 
coiffure, and jewellery are of the elaborate ‘ Chinese Buddhist’ 
style as seen in *Ch. ooa, ec. ; but ornament, though care- 
fully ueated in detail, not overdone. Shawl-like stoles, grey 
and maroon resp., lined with light green ; under-robes Indian 
red; long skirts orange ; girdles white; melal-work of 
jewellery in bronze colouring noted in *Ch. 0051, etc. ; hair 
black; flesh white delicately ahaded with pink, and outlined 
with black. Heads held erect; cars elongated and con- 
ventionally treated, bul features otherwise delicate and very 
finely drawn, Eyes narrow, and with eyebrows very oblique. 
Eyebrows, smail curling moustache and imperial painted 
green over black. Circular haloes and draped canopies 
above heads; flowers falling through air. 

{nscr. 9 L., incomplete at top, on large yellow canouche 
between heads. 

Workmansbip of high standard throughout, and an example 
of the conventional ‘Chinese Buddhist’ art at its best, 
4° ta? 3’ 6". PILXXXI; Thousand Buddhas, Pl. xv. 
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Ch, axxvill. oo6. Remains of large silk paintin; 
seven strips joined side Lo side 10 form a square, with ccmains 
of border down one side. No coherent subject, but (rs. 
of different subjects (altar, pavilion, and attendant Bodhisattvas) 
on different strips, some of which are upside-down with 
relation to others. Colour and drawing almost effaced. 
va'x3' 6. 

Ch, xxxviil. 007. Palnted nen banner ; all acces- 
sories lost, surface smudged. 

Subject : Bedhisattva, prob. Avalokitevara, standing facing 
spectator; R. hand at breast, third finger bent, thumb and 
other fingers erect; L. hand by side holding fold of stole; 
DhySni-buddha in grey robe on front of tiara. Fig. purely 
Indian in style, and workmanship primitive. Dyess as in silk 
banner “Ch. lv, 0014, etc. ; colouring only yellow, light blue 
{ineluding blue hair), and dull red. Circular halo, and 
‘straight striped valance above. 1° 10° x 64°. 


Ch. x1. 001. Remains of painted silk banner; much 
broken and picture almost obliierated, but evidently showed 
souls rising from Lake Sukbavaul as in Ch. lv. o0t§. There 
are five seated Bodhisaitvas rising alternately on either side 
as in better-preserved example, but corner which may have 
contained infant soul loo routilated to be intelligible. Figs. 
are like those of Ch. Iv. co1g in dress, pose, and physical 
type, but the drawing has been slighily finer. The colours 
used are again red and olive-green and a litle dark brown 
or parple. No accessories preserved. 2°14" 77" 


Ch. xl. 004. Painted allk banner, with head-picce, 
streamers, and “cighting-board complete. Streamers of light 
green silk, decayed. Painting in fair condition. 

Subject: Zodhisaltra. Stands 4 L. with hands hanging 
crossed before body; practically a replica of Ch. 003, 
Colouring ligbt bluc, green, and crimson considerably 
worn. 

Painting 2‘ 3" x 74°; length of whole 6°, 


Ch. xl. 005 Painted silk banner; all accessories 
Yast; painting in fair condition. 

Subject: Avalokitetrara. Stands facing spectator; R. 
hand raised, prob. carrying willow branch effaced or never 
painted in, L, hand by side carrying flask; Dhy&ni-buddha 
on front of head-dress ; small curling moustache and beard 
in copper-green over black. Dress mixture ol types *Ch. 003 
and oo17, Skirt (light red) drawn up, billowy mass showing 
bare feet and ankles; short plain over-shirt with light bluc 
frill as in Ch. xxii 004, elc.; crimson drapery over breast 
and behind shoulders; and chocolate stole lined with copper- 
green over shoulders and arms. Jewellery also copper-green 
(except tiara, yellow) with jewels of crade light blue. Eyes 
oblique. Treatment and accessories (halo, etc.) in ‘Chinese 
Buddhist ’ style as in °Ch. oa ; bul reminiscent of type *Ch, 
lv. 0014 in pose, shape of face, forms of jewellery, dark red 
outlines of all flesh, and light blue hair in stiff top-knol and 
mass behind shoulders. a’ 4" 7”. 


Ch. al. oo6. Fr. of painted silk banner showing 
6R2 
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head (facing spectator) of Kyigarbha as monk ; lips and 

tobe crimson, shaven head and chin light blue; same lype 

as Ch. xxi. 0013 ; for other representations, see °Ch. i. 003. 
7° (incomplete) x 7°. 


Ch. 21.007. Paper paloting showing TAewsand-armed 
Avatokitsvara (Kuan-yin) standing on lotus; ascetic with 
staff and nymph offering Gowers seated upon smaller lotuses 
on either side. In upper corners red lotus sprays. Avalok. 
bas only one head, and wears ‘ Indian ' type of Bodhisattva 
dress ag in Ch. 0012g. Thousand hands form halo reaching 
to knees, and hold usual emblems as in Ch. Ivi. cong, elc.. 
and one rather unusual, the wriling-bruah. Hands at breast 
hold blue lotses, not pink. 

Nymph has her hair done in two loops like Queen Vaideht's 
in *Ch, o0g1; ascetic leans back holding up R. hand in 
gesture of ealutadon. Execution coarse; colouring only 
orange-red, dark blue, light yellow, and green, red and yellow 
being used for Avalok.’s face and body. 1°4”x 11h". 
Pl. xcL 


Ch. xl, 008. Silk painting representing Six-armed 
Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin), seated, with side-scenea and 
donors, Complete and in perfect condition; with border 
and suspension loops of coarse linen (now removed). 

Avalok. sits on pink and scarlel-tipped lotus with legs 
interlocked, His upper handa hold up disca of Sun and 
Moon, Sun in R. hand showing three-legged bird, Moon 
containing only tree; middle hands in wilarka-mudra on 
either side of breast; lower hands on knees, R. holding 
rosary, L. flask. In front is small altar. He has only one 
head, crowned with massive tiara, on front of which is 
Dhyani-buddha. 

His person, jewellery, robes, and hair treated as in *Ch. 
90102, etc, but halo and vesica painted in plain concentric 
tings of while, orange, and pale green; canopy consista of 
branch of pink and white lotuses and scarlet star-shaped 
Nowers with brownish-green leaves, In upper cornera are 
resp. outspread lotua and lotus bud; down either side come 
scenes of miracle representing Calamities from which Avalok. 
saves his worshippers. 

These correspond wholly in etyle and partly in subject to 
series of scenes on R. side of large ‘ Mandalas’ of Bhaigajya- 
buddha, *Ch. lii. 003 and lili, 002; and also to side-scenes 
ia Ch. Iii. 001; cf. inser. in “Ch. Ji, 003. Here scenes 
accompanied only by blank cartouches, They are, from 
above down :—On R. (*) Man, naked except for loin-cloth 
and with bis hands tied behind back, held by two others, 
while fourth brandishing sword is about to cut off his head. 

Gi) Two men fleeing with their arms over their heads, 
while thunder-cloud in sky showers black drops on them, 

(ii) Man standing calmly with bands upon his breast, in 
midat of pyramid of flame into which another appears to 
have pushed him. 

On L,, (7) Man being pushed by another over precipice ; 
but half-way down it he is seen again seated composedly on 
cloud with his bands on his breast. 

(7) Man, naked except for loin-cloih, koeeling in little hut 


with cangue round neck, while in front of him lie wooden 
pillory-like instruments (or fettering hands and feet. 

(vc) Man standing as in (17), surrounded by snake, scorpion, 
and tiger. 

Scenes, where necessary, divided from cach other by 
mountain ranges, and drawing of figs. animated and eapres- 
sive. Avalok. himself very carefully drawn, and painting well- 
finished throughout. Colouring well preserved and rather 
unusual, consisting only of terra-colta red (on Avalok.’s shirt, 
scarf, and head ribbons, flowers of canopy, and coats and 
flames in side-scenes), harsh light yellow (on jewellery and 
blank cartouches for inscr.), white shaded with very light pink 
{on Jotuses and Avalok.’s Mesh), and very dark brownish olive 
(on Avalok.'s stole, altar-cloth, and leaves of canopy), No 
blues, purples, or bright greens or pinks are used; silk itself 
of specially dark grecnish-brown. 

Lower end of painting occupied by donors, who kneel on 
either side of blank yellow panel for dedicatory inscr.: two 
men on R., woman and child on L, Foremost man holds 
censer ; others have (heir hands in adoration with lotus buds 
between. Figs. in excellent condition, and good examples of 
costume described in *Ch, ooroa. Bul women’s head-dress 
consists only of central framework and pins, without Aowers 
or leaves, aad is painted red and white. Little boy slanding 
behind her has same dresy and coiffure as boys in Ch. Iii. 
004; tunic here of flowered pink and while. 

2’? 2’oh". Thousand Buddhas, P\. XXII. 


Ch. xl. 009. Wrongly entered as Ch. vi, 009, q.% 


Ch, xi oot-4. Four paper pounces like Ch. oors9, 
each showing Buddha seated on Padmasana under draped 
canopy bung upon flowering wees, Haloes and vesicas 
circular ; in oot and 002 orn. with borders of crefoil or petal 
shapes, in 603 and coy plain. Buddha in each has his 
mantle drawn partly over R. shoulder ; poses of hands various. 
In oo1 L. hand lies in lap, while R. placed horizontally, palm 
to breast, with second and third fingers curled in to palm. 
In 02 and 003, R. hand in oifarda-mudra at breast, L. in 
bhiimusparéa-mudré over knee. 1n 004 R, hand in vitarka- 
mudrd at breast; L. horizontal below it, palm up, second 
and third fingers ben Whole design drawn in with ink in 
004, and part of halo and vesica decoration in oot-002, On 
back of o04 also drawn roughly Buddha in same attitude as 
one in front, All in good condition, oor and 002, 1° gh” x 
1" 2375 003, 1" off x 84"; 004, 4” of” x 10}. 

Ch, mI. 00g. Woodcut on paper, with Chin. text, 
and fig. of Amitibha Buddha. Same as Ch. 00203 (g.0.). 
Good condition. 10h" «63°. 


Ch, mllil. 004. Woodcut on paper, with Skr, and 
Chin, text containing Buddhist charm. Date given by inscr. 
A.D, 980. 

In middle, within small circle, is seated Bodhisattva, eight- 
armed, holding emblems (extra emblem on L. side as if for 
ninth arm, evidenUy mistake). Roond circle are printed 
nineteen concentric rings of Buddhist liturgical Skr., prob. 
containing charm but too corrupi to be decipherable, and 
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enclosed within circular border of much conventionalized 
emblems. Whole circle rests upon outspread lotus, rising 
from tank and upheld by two divinities in armour; between 
latter lies oblong panel containing Dharant in at Il. Chin, 
with date as above. Spandrels between upper edge of circle 
and oblong rectangular border enclosing whole filled with 
clouds; circular medallions containing outapread lotases 
superposed on these and on waters of tank in lower comers. 
Border aguin consists of series of Vajras, broken by sixteen 
of game medallions ; eight in comers and in middle of each 
tide enclosing open loses, and remainder Eight Lokapalas 
(four in armour). Over all medallions containing lotuses, 
whether in border or in corners of panel within, are printed 
from different block mystic Sky, letters. 

Good condition. 1’ 5” m1’ of". Pl. ci 

Ch. mlvi. oo1. Palnted ailk banner; all accessories 
lost and painting broken in places. 

Subject: Bodhisafira, Replica of Ch, i. 003, but colour- 
ing much faded where not completely lost. Painting bas 
evidently been more hastily finished ; for no halo is chown 
and no turban, the folds of Latter being painted as hais and 
only narrow head-band left set with metal orns. Large loop 
of drapery at shoulders has also been made into hair. Skirt 
and drapery across back, scarlet; girdle and bunch of drapery 
al nape of neck, green; stole green and light blue; all much 
worn. 2° 1" x7". 

Ch. alvi. ooa. Painted silk banner; considerably 
worn and faded ; both ends of painting and all accessories 
Jost. 

Subject; Bodhisattva, Stands 3 L. on yellow lotus edged 
with red; R, hand holding up red and yellow lotus bud; L, 
borizontal before breast, palm up and fingers extended. 
Fig. and painting of type *Ch. 002, but less finished. Colour- 
ipg subdued, consisting of tight brown hardly distinguishable 
from background, and olive-green, white, and small quantities 
of red and yellow. Face has benign expression, mouth parted 
in alight smile; ears of normal length, but with alighly 
distended lobes, unpierced. Yellow cartouche for inscr. to 
L. of head, blank. Cf. Ch, xiv. 002. a. t’ ro" 7". 

Ch. alvi cog. Palnted silk banner; somewhat 
broken and much faded ; all accessories lost. 

Subject: BodArsatira, Fig., which has feminine air, 
stands § L. on two lotuses respectively light blue and pink 
outlined with darker shades of same. R. hand, horizontal at 
tweast, carries stermless flower of narrow-petalled blue lots 
in palm ; L. is upmised beside it; second and third fingers 
and thamb of both hands bent. Dress is of same variety 
Bodhisativa's of *Ch. 0088, except thai there are no draperies 
ehind shoulders or across breast. Robe or skirt, of faded 
crimson with light blue border, is so draped as to give effect 
of loose trousers reachlog 10 ankles; latter are orn. with 
tings. Over-skirt of same colours, and held by girdle of 
light green and blue. Stole also of light blue and green, but 
green has disappeared everywhere except for smallest waces. 
Gold work of jewcllery is also quite colourless; possibly no 
paim has been applied. 


Face short and round, with almost level eyes and very 
straight line to cheek and nose. Heir done in large conical 
top-knot at comer of head and spreading mass on shoulders. 
Tiara of same type aa in Ch. xii. cog, bul cap portion bere 
painted as bair, and puggres-like drapery falling behind bs here 
ted and quite distinc. Accessories (halo, canopy, etc.) and 
style of drawing ag in *Ch. 002, ele. Yellow cartouche for 
inser. to L. of head, blank. 2° 23" x 74°. 

Ch. xlvi oog. Painted silk banmer with Chin. inser. 
Upper end of painting and all accessories lost ; 1emainder 
Girly preserved, with occasional holes. Pairs with Ch. alvi. 
005. 

Subject: Scens from Life of Buddha; Chinese in wiyle ; 
not elsewhere represented in this form (see end); four, 
divided by orange bands orn. with white daisy-like Bowers 
seen in profile. Bexide cach scene is cartouche with Chin. 
insct., placed alternately on R. and L. (inscripuons read by 
Mz. A. D. Waley). 

Scene 1. Unidentified ; painting and inscr. both incomplete. 
Of former only heada and part figs. of four men preserved, 
standing or walking, and dressed in long coats, scarlet or 
purple. 

Scene 2. Prince preaching the Law to Five Ministers. 
The term chi-tun, tr. ‘ Ministers’, of uncertain significance 
(A. D. Waley)s but figs. prob. do represent Ministers sent 
afier Gautama by his father to persuade him to scturn. 
Mission of these Ministers descr. in Addimphramaga-siitra, 
but their number there given ag two, (See S. Deal, Romantic 
History of Buddha, pp. +51 and 161-8.) Gauiama sits to R. 
upon mat, in jacket and under-robe, with hair dressed in une 
four-pronged fashion descr. under Ch lv. oons-12; Idi. 
ooa. Five Ministers are scattered before him, sitting on tbeir 
heels, with hands clasped al breasts or muffled in their sleeves. 

Scene 3. Prime Minister tells Suddhodhana that the Froe 
Mfinisters have left city. §. sits on scarlet-draped platform 
on L., with attendants on either side. Prime Minister stands 
facing bim. 

Scene 4. Five Ministers search for Prince, The Gve fill 
respectively corners and middle of pancl; each carries 
a lighted taper, and two in comers turn their backs searching 
in opposite direction. 

The dress of figs. as follows: Ministers in acenes (1), (3), 
and (4): long belted coats, scarlet or purple, over white 
under-robes ; black tailed caps in scene (4), in other scenes 
hair (?) done close round head with small projecting bunch at 
tack and shost straight lock by car. Prime Minister and 
King in scene (3): long loose pink coals to feel, Prime 
Minister with official sash descr. in Ch. cong; hair as 
Ministers in scenes (1) and (2). Auendants, scene (3): in 
wide-sleeved jackels and white ander-robea. 

Figs emall and widely scattered in all scenes ; ‘ compasi- 
tion’ lacking in unity and movement. Drawing hasty, and 
without detail beyond thal mentioned, except for tree in each 
scene suggesting open air. Colouring consists only of 
vermilion of ecarlet, dask purple or brown, pink and green, 
besides rewains of dark blue on coat of one fig. in scene (4), 
and light slate-blue on palace wall in (3). 
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For representation of similar scene, i.¢. ‘Messengers’ 
search’ for Prince (and report), ef. Ch. xx. oo8 : axvi. a 
003; alti. 007; Ini. 002. 

2° 1h’ x 7H". 

Ch. zlvi.oos. Painted silk banner with Chin. inscr. 
Upper end of painting and all accessories los, remainder 
considerably broken, but paris preserved are fresh. Pairs 
with Ch. xlvi. 004. 

Subject: Scenes from the Life of Buddha : four, apparently 
Jollowing on those of the precéding and not elsewhere 
represented. Inscr. cartouche at side of each, and painted 
banda binding scenes, of same patie as in Ch. mlvi. 004. 
(Inscriptions read by Mr. A. D. Waley.) 

Scene 1. Unidentified, upper half both of painting and 
inscr. lost. Remainder shows personage in pink robe scated 
on mat, while others in vermilion jackets and white under- 
robes stand round: Suddhodhana and attendants as in 
scene (3) of preceding banner, The flowered skirt of woman 
or women attendants also seen at back. In front of §., 
and apparently moving off bat with head turned back 
to him, is a man in black-tailed cap and vermilion belted 
coat. 

Scene a. King (Suddhodhana) und Quern (Mahdpraja- 
pati?) returning to Palace, §. and M. advance to R., 
followed by two women attendants and preceded by man in 
scarlet coal, who turns head round to them. Women behind 
are recognizable as such by their coiffure, the hair ending in 
lwo stiff-angled loops as in scene (3) of Ch. xxvi, a. 003, 
and by long vailing skirts, quite unlike full straight under- 
robes of men. They cannot be Ministers. Fig. on Sud- 
dhodhana’s L, is obviously a woman from her dress; gilded 
om. on head shows her to be the Queen. She wears a trail- 
ing green skirt and loose brown jacket spotted with red 
flowers (like the skirt of one of her attendants) ; lining of her 
sleeves vermilion with green spray's. 

Scene 3. King and Queen once again [worship ?) Prince 
(or perhaps, ‘ persuade him to return’?}. The Chin. char. 
used ia unrecognizable. $.and Queen, dressed as in preced- 
ing scene, kneel on L. of scene 3 back lo spectator, §.0n 
vermilion flower-sprinkled mal, Prajapatt on his L. hand. 
Behind them stand two (men) attendants in scarlet jackets 
and white undes-robes, and in R. bottom corner are remains 
of third fig. (the guide?) in green coat and black-tiled cap. 
In R. upper coroer appears Prince as Buddha seated on 
a searlet and white lotus pedestal, wilh hands folded before 
bim. Behind bim circular slate-blue vesica and vermilion 
balo; on his R. stands disciple, bald-headed, in long dark 
brown sleeved coat 

Scene 4. Queen parting from King and entering Back 
Palace {i.c. Ure Women's Past). not represented, only 
Prajipati, two women, and the guide. Figs. all walk to L., 
(wo above and two below. Queen again distinguished by 
her bead orn., but no trace of gilding remaing on it here. 

Style and colouring of whole exactly a3 in Ch. xlvi. oo4. 
Figs. spaced out in same way ; no detail in any scene beyond 
that mentioned, except tree in L. upper comer of each and 
a smaller one in foreground of (3) and (4). Holes in silk 





have mostly occurred where green paint was used, i.e. on 
{ree or on women’s skirts. 

aie. 

Ch. xIvi.oo6. Painted allk banner; all accessories 
and both ends of painting lost, colour much gone. 

Subject: Samantabhadra on while elephant, but without 
attendant. For other examples, see Ch, xx. oor. S, sits 
cross-legged on lotus, both hands held out from elbow, open 
and elightly downwards as though bestowing gifts ; elephant 
#R., S. practically facing epectator. Bodhisaliva is of type 
*Ch. oo2 in dress and features, but particularly feminine 
and delicate in aspect, with long level eyes, straight nose, _ 
small upcurled mouth, and mild expression. Ears are almost 
normal in length and have no rings. Elephant drawn with 
much character and truth to life; colouring, harness, etc,, 09 
in Ch. xx. 001 ; altitude similar but reversed, all six tusks 
visible. 

Colouring almost entirely lost, but traces remain of carmine 
on S.’s skirt, crimson on under-robe, crimson, black, and 
yellow on elephant’s harness, and crimson, white, and purple 
‘on lotuses underfoot. Workmanship refined, and whole 
group pervaded by air of peaceful and benevolent dignity 
characteristic of deity. 

10" x 7h" 

Ch, xlvi. 007. Palnted silk banner, considerably 
broken; both ends of painting and all accessories lost ; 
colour well preserved, 

Subject: Scenes from -Life of Buddha, Chinese in style. 

Scene 1. Flight of Prince Gautama from Palace of 
Kapilavastu. Shows wall and gate-tower of Palace with 
two guards sleeping outside. Gate ajar, but Prince flies in 
cloud over wall, while kneeling divinities in scale-armour 
hold up his horse’s fect. Over latter’s neck is scen head 
of Chandaka, and beside guards are alarm gongs on wooden 
stand. Armour of little divinitics consists of hclmet, gorgel, 
and long coat of scales represented by parallel black lines on 
yellow ground as in case of General, Ch. o0114. They also 
wear red guards on forearm. 

Scene 2. Pursuit of King Sud@hodhana's Messengers. 
Two. of these, on black and piebald horses, gallop full- 
speed from Palace gate. Fig. of one rider completely 
ost ; other carries torch; flame of his companion’s torch 
also preserved. In background Palace wall with red-flower- 
ing tree growing over it. 

Scene 3. Examination of the Musicians by King Sud- 
dhodhana (?). Identification uncertain. Background again 
Palace wall. King (?) enters on Ly riding slowly on white 
horse with red mane and tail, He is met by palace official, 
whom executioner and his attendant accompany ; latter are 
taking along in custody Wwo women with hands tied behind. 
Women unmistakable owing to dreas and while complexion 
with pink cheeks; they seem prob. two of musicians who 
played to Prince on night of his flight. Cf. scene (2) of 
Ch. Iv, cour, where four women are seen in custody io 
same connexion. The rider weats black jacket, red 
bordered and open at the neck, over an under-robe, 
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elsewhere only worn by the King or Prince; see scenes (r) 
and (4) of this banner, and Ch, Ini, 002, His high sq. 
black cap is, however, the same as thal worn by Chan- 
daka in scene (1), and borse has Kanthaka’s coloura, 

Scene 4. Report of Messengers to King Suddhodhana, 
King sits on R. under sloping roof of open pavilion ; five 
men bow before him, while two officints stand at his side. 

Drawing less delicate than in Ch, Iv. cog series, but 
expressive; deep sleep of guards in scene (1) and rush of 
horsea in scene (2) being vividly represented, Guards, 
warder, and messengers wear the usual long belted coats, 
crimson, blue, or ycllow, black-tailed caps, and top-boote 
of Ch. x. 008, cle ; Prince and King pink or red under-robes 
and very wide-sleeved black jackets, red-bordered and show- 
ing white lining at sleeves and open neck. Exccutioner, tall 
and burly, wears crimson robe or mantic leaving R. arm and 
breast bare, and orange napkin tied over hair and forming a 
two-eared cap. His assistant wears same sort of cap, and his 
sleeve ia thrown back from arm. Head of executioner’s are 
almost entirely gone. The official in this scenc, and the two 
in attendance on King in scene (4), wear ample sweeping 
coals and streamer tied in bow, seen as the Minister's in 
Ch. 00114. Their hair seers to be done in high top-knot, 
while Chandaka in scene (1) and rider in scene (3) wear tall 
, black head-dresses ; Prince has no covering over his black 
top-knoL King’s head-dresa in scene (4) cannot be clearly 
seen for the pavilion roof, 

Architecture as in Ch. 0039, !v, 09 series. Gateway has sq. 
projecting jambs and lintel, painted dull blue with scrol) 
pattern of palmette type in black in scene (1), and dull green 
in more elaborate pattern of interlacing scrolls in (3). 
Wall in this scene also dull blue in diamond lattice-work, 
lozenges of which are filled with four-petalled fowers of 
Gandhara type ; but In scenes (1) and (3) it is painted simply 
in parallel lines of red and light brown. Door itself studded 
with four horizontal rowa of nails, and has ring handle, 
Buildinga in scene (4) are painted red, whitc, and blue; 
colouring throughout fairly preserved. A yellow cartouche 
(blank) for inscr. is placed at side of each scene. 

For other representations of the Flight, see Cb. xlix. 005 
and lv, 081; of the Messengers’ ride, Ch. xx. 008; axvi aw 
003; alvi, cog, and Ixi. ooa; for the Examination of the 
Women, cf. Ch. lv. 0011; and for the Report of the Messengers, 
Ch. 2x, 008, 

Ugh a rh. PL LXXxv. 


Ch. zivi. 008. Dated allk painting «ith Chin. inscr., 
tepresenling Paradrse of Anutébha (?) in simplified form, and 
donors. Date given in inscr. a.p. 952. Complete with 
4° border and suspension loops of pinkish-purple silk ; 
Painting almost intact, but surface worn, 

Ami§bha sits on PadmAsana, upon railed terrace rising 
from Jake, in midet of company of six Dodhisativas and four 
armed Kinge ranged close abou! him on either side. Small 
part of lake ecen in front, but no souls appear in it; 
No allar, dancer, or musiclans, birds, or celestial mansions. 
Tostead of lauer, upper end of picture filled by ten small 
seated Buddhas, representing prob. Buddhas of Ten Quarters 


a 
of Universe, with narrow inscr. cartouche, almosi effaced, by 
each, So far as legible, these insers. seem to conlain only 
salutations to the Buddha. 

Centra) Huddha’s pose, dress, and colouring are same as in 
Ch. xx, 003; the trees, canopy, and attendant Bodhisativas 
also of same type and roughly drawn. All Bodhisativas have 
their bands in adoration and no distinctive altributes ; the 
Kings wear mame varieties of equipment as in Lokepala 
banners (see General Note, *Ch. 0010), 

If presiding Buddha is AmitSbha, this the only instance in 
which the Kings found in auendance on him (see “Ch. o0g1). 
They are of semi-grotesque human appearance; their flesh 
painted bright orange, that of Bodhisatvas white or pink 
shaded with orange, But this light colouring and decorative 
colouring of haloes almost entirely lost. Black used for hair 
of all figy. is ofthe curiously dense and gritty character observed 
in Ch. 00104. 

Donore—man kneeling on L. and woman on R. of dedica- 
tory inser. panel at lower cnd—on large acale and good 
cxamples in dress and coiffure of the tenth-century type, seen 
also in °Ch. coro2, etc. Man carries smoking censer, woman 
red lotus bud ; behind each stands young attendant, or Junior 
member of family, of came sex. Thene are dressed like 
larger figs, except that boy’s coat is light green and that be 
is bare-headed, bis lusir tied on each side in knot with a free 
end (aa in Ch. 00224, etc.). He holds long-handled acreen 
of flat elliptical shape, a8 seen also in Ch. 00224; girl carries 
acasket. For inscription sce Petrucci, Appendix £, tt. 

4 ier’ 6%. 

Ch. xivi. oop. SDk painting, representing seated 
Buddha, perhaps Maitreya, with donora, Complete with 
border of coarse red twill (cotton ?), and in fair condition. 

Buddha seated European fashion, facing spectalor, on 
low reciang. silting platform ; knees apart and feet resting on 
small lotuses, but no Padmisana; hands in vifarka-mudrd 
on cither side of breast. Dress usual green under-robe with 
black border, and red mantle covering both shoulders ; hair 
black, flesh yellow shaded with red; eyes straight and eye- 
brows very high on forehead; small moustache and beard ; 
circular halo and vesica of concentric ringe of dull green and 
ted with flame border, and outer border of white ; canopy a con- 
ventional flower spray. Donors of type seen in *Ch. ootoa : 
1wo men etanding on R., woman and young boy on 
L. Latter clad in long trousers, long-siceved under-garment, 
and slceveless top-taniec with slit skirts, held by straps over 
shoulders and girt round waist; hair like that of children in 
Ch. al. 008; Ivii. o04. 

Dedicatory panel and cartouches blank Woskmanship 
mediocre and colouring dull. 

2° 1h’ x1" 34%, with border 2° 63” x 1°74”. 

Ch. xlvi coro. Pginted silk banner with Tib. Inacr. ; 
both ends of painting and all accessories lost. Fair con- 
dition. 

Subject: Avalokifeévara. Stands % L., wrists crossed 
at girdle, R. hand holding flask, L. pink lotas bud. From 
same series a8 "Ch. 00108, and similar in style, colouring, and 
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workmanship. Fig. broader and more masculine in build. 
Tib. inser, the same. 1° 24° x 54". 


Ch. ulvL oon. Fr. of painted ellk banner with 
Tib. inser. All accessories and lower half of painting lost. 
Fair condition. 

Subject: Bodhrsattra, Upper half only, 4 L.; R. hand 
holding up purple lotus bud, [.. horizontal at breast, fingers 
extended and palm downwarda; head bowed. From same 
series as °Ch. 00108; xlvi. cof; and similar in style of 
fig., colour, and workmanship. Til inser. the same. 10” 
6a". 

Ch. xvi. oon. a. Linen painting with Chin. Inscr. 
showing Avalokitefvara standing. Fair condition ; no border. 
Fig., pose, dress, and emblems as in “Ch, oo52; similar 
colouring ; poor workmanship. 4° t4’x 1" 74”. 


Ch, xlvi. oo1a ~Lower end of painted ail banner, 
all accessories lost, showing fig. below wain of BodAi- 
sativa standing 3 L. Draperies and style of work as in 
"Ch, c02, Colours chiefly dull blue, pink, copper-green, pale 
green, and blue, all fresh. 11x 74°. 


Ch. xlvi, oo1g. Silk painting with Chin. inscr., repre- 
senting Eleven-headed and Six-armed Avatokitelvara (Koan- 
yin), seated, with attendants and donors. Date given by 
inser. 4.0. 957. Made of one width of silk (selvedge to 
telvedge 24”); border lost; painting almost intact, but 
exceedingly rubbed and dim. 

Pose, dress, and accessories of central fig. generally as 
in "Ch, cores; altar, but no tank. Upper hands, R. and L., 
hold up respectively discs of Sun and Moon, traces of three- 
legged bird still visible in one, and of tree, hare, and frog 
in other. Second pair of hands in t/arka-mudrd on cither 
side of breast ; lower outalretched on knee, apparently open 
with thumb, second and third Ginger joined, The eleven 
heads are treated as in *Ch, ooroa, except that Amitibha’s 
head is green; and vesica and halo are bordered with flames. 

Attendanis consist only of Bodhisativas; two small ones 
kneeling in upper corners, and below them on cach side two 
larger ones, upper pair seated cross-legged with hands in 
adoration; lower kneeling and offering scarlet lotus flowers. 
Upper pair wear robes and tiaras of type “Ch. 002; lower, 
like Avalok, ‘Indian’ arrangement of dress. Short inscr, 
by each of these. 

Lower end of painting contains oblong central panel with 
dedicatory inser., 5 UL rather worn, and kaceling donors, 
@ monk and a civilian on either side, with small girl (?) stand- 
ing at back on L. In front of four kneeling gs. also narrow 
cartouches containing inscr., but these are now illegible 
except in case of civilianon R. Monks nearest the middle. 
The one on R. kneels on low-legged sitting platform Inslead 
of mat, his shoca lying by his side, his R. hand raised with 
firet and second fingers extended, L. hand carrying censer. 
The other seems to hold front of his gown. Both have 
shaven heads (painted grey and green) and wear usual 
monkish robes, grey, yellow, and black lined with crimson or 
white. Civilians wear same dress as in °Ch. ooroa; the child 


a long skirt and wide-sleeved jacket, her hair done in side- 
knots with projecting ends as in Ch. 00224. For inser., 
cf. Petrucci, Appendix £, U1. 

Colouring chiefly dull crimson, dark olive-green, grey, 
dask purplish pink, and yellow (on jewellery and cartouches) ; 
but almost effaced over whole of picture. Drawing in accord- 
ance with usual conventiong, but seems to have been rather 
rude. a’ t1h"x 9’, 

Ch. xiv oom. Sik palnting representing Zhw- 
armed Avalokifefvara (Kuan-yin), seated, with attendants 
and donors; a simplified form of *Ch, 00102 (q.v.). Border 
lost and painting broken about lower end, but otherwise in 
fair condition. 

Avalok. sits with legs interlocked on variegated lotus 
behind large altar; R. hand at his breast in vitarka-mudrii, 
@ spray of willow held between finger and thumb; from 
L hand below hangs flask. Dhy&ni-buddha does not appear 
on his tiara, Fig., dress, oma, halo, vesica, and canopy are 
Ireated generally ag in *Ch. 00102, but Bodhisattva’s hair is 
light blue, his eyes slightly oblique: he has a small rippling 
moustache and imperial, and his flesh is painted glowing 
pink outlined and shaded with light red. 

The attendants consist of two Lokapflas and two small 
Bodhisattvas, none of whom carry any distinctive autribute. 
Hodhisativas seated below, facing spectator, with hands in 
adoration; head and shoulders only of Kings are visible. 
Heads are of ferocious type, and wear heavy tiaras and 
accoutrement as in Lokapalas of banners (see Ch. alix. 007)- 
Bodhisattvas treated like central figure. 

The only unusual feature of picture occurs in two infant 
boys, who stand on lotuses at either end of ahar with hands 
in adoration, These, perhaps, represent the Good and the 
Evil Genius, who take the form of young men in Cli, Wil. 004. 
This is the more prob, as infam on R. has a squint and 
broken nose, and is evidently intended to represent wickedness 
in some form or other. They must also, however, have some 
connexion with the plump and the ugly monk in "Ch. oo102. 
They have short black hair, are unhaloed, and wear red 
shoes, short red tunics leaving arms and legs bare, and 
narrow olive-green stoles, 

Colouring as a whole consists chiefly of orange-red, dark 
green, and some slate-blue, white, grey, and dark pink on 
omamental Padmasana, halo, and vesica, Workmanship 
coarse, 

Dedicatory panel is uninscr. Donors kneeling on either 
side consist of two men and boy on L,, iwo monks (?) and 
woman on R. Men and woman wear same style of dress 





“generally as in *Ch. oo102 ; except that foremost man’s hat 


is in form of black dome-sbaped cap with sliff upturned brito 
standing up close round it (see also Ch, xx, 009), and 
woman's head-dress consists only of frontal orm. and pins 
without flowers and leaves. oy is bare-headed, his hair 
done in side-knot fashion seen in Ch. 00224; his dress 
otherwise same as men's. 

The two ‘monks’ on R. may be nuna; they resemble the 
probable nung of Ch, oo124 in dress and appearance, and 
this would account the more easily for their being placed on 
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same side of picture as woman donor, and in precedence 
of ber. Complexion of all three alike painted here a uniform 
pinkish white, but without red on cheeks; while men’s is 
a darker flesh-colour. Blank cartouche for inscr. placed 
before each fig. excepl boy. 2° 10° x 1°94". 


Ch, xlviL oor, Large eflk painting with Chin inscr, 
representing the Paradise of Amifabha. Without side-scenes, 
but evidenUy complete except far border, and in good con- 
dition. Though retaining the lake and front terrace, this 
Paradise ia unlike others in composition, and drawn in freer 
wyle. Inscriptions refer only to details in pictures, and give 
no dale; bul see above, p. 885, regarding donors’ costume. 

Amitibha, Avalokite’vara, and Mahasthima appear eeated 
on siiff, very ornate, lotuses rising directly from e@ tank; 
beside cach of lattcr stand two attendant Bodhisatvas on 
amaller lotusea, These are the only Gigs. in upper two-thirds 
of picture, and the altendant groups are placed al some 
distance from the Buddha. Amiuibha closely draped ; both 
shouldera and arms covered ; his legs loosely locked, with 
feet ahowing on ground. His R. hand is in rrdarka-mudra ; 
L. mostly destroyed, but at breast, pulling together his mantle 
and perhaps holding lotus bud. On either side of him ia 
a carved and decorated post lopped by flaming jewel; behind 
rise stems of two red-flowering trees (also conventionally 
decorated) supporting canopy orn. with floral scrolls. 

Similar trees carrying many-ticred canopies rise over lwo 
Bodhisaitvas, who sit with legs locked and fcet invisible: 
Avalokitedvara on L. with bands in adoration; Mahdsthama 
on R., L. hand upright in salutation, R. on knee but upright 
as in abhaya-mudrd, The altendant Bodhisativas have their 
hands In atthude of argument or adoration, and one beside 
Avalohiteivarn, a specially gracefut fig., holes also scarlet lotus. 

At back is a wall of many-coloured marbled Llocks, 
bounding tbe lake; behind rise two bamboos. Air above 
scattered with seated Buddhas descending on clouds, souls 
in form of naked infants floating with oulspread stoles, and 
beribboned musical inatruments—harp, lute, flute, and drum. 
‘Two Apsaras also, strongly resembling those of the embroidery 
pictare Ch. 00260, sweep down on either side of Amitabha’s 
canopy. On the lake swim paire of ducks, the emblem of 
happiness, and oval lotus buds rise enveloping infant souls. 

There is no altar, no dancer or musicians, no mansions, 
and no subsidiary Duddhas; bul a sacred vessel is borne on 
lotus rising from water before Amitibha, and small Bodhi- 
eativas holding scarlet and Lue lotuses kneel on either side. 
In front of them again, on wooden rafi or platform level with 
waler, are grouped a iwo-headed Garuda, crane, peacock, 
duck, and phoenix. 

Whole foreground filled by terrace on which appear 
Bodhisativas, a pair of half-naked infants, flaming jewels on 
lowses, and even the donors on an unobirusive scale. The 
Bodhisativas are only four a side and well spaced. They bave 
no distinctive auributes, but sit with legs half unlocked and 
hands in attitude of argument or adoration. The infants, 
almost as large as they, ate by rail in foreground, one 
advancing slowly, other dancing or running, and both holding 
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flowers or berries, Their heads, like those of the infants in 
eky, are shaved except for two-lobed tuft of hair over fare- 
head and one over each ear. 

In the middle a large blank panel for inscription, in 
slab form with arched top (ef. Ch. lili. oor); the donors 
knee] on mats on either side, a woman alone on L, two men 
on R. The woman wears plain brown pleated akirt high 
under arms, red-fowered buff jacket with long close sleeves, 
and greenish fichu or ehawl gathered closely an the breast. 
Her hair ia done in knot on top and quite plain, os in 
Ch, lili, oor. The men have long belted coaus, and small 
peaked and tailed caps; cf. Ch. ax. 008, and above, p, 885. 

Between lotas-buds on lake and on Garuda raft are abort 
castouches with Chin. inscriptions ; 2 blank cartouche is beside 
each donor. Inscriptions by the birds are illegible, but the 
eight beside the lotuses describe the rest taken by the soul 
in its new life. Nine would have completed the series as 
set forth in the Amildyurdhydna-sittra, Pt. U1, which the 
painting apparently illustrates, 

In dress and physical type the figs, resemble those of the 
otber Paradise pictures; the materials of the robes are often 
spotted with flower patterns. Amlifbha’s flesh is yellow 
outlined with red, his hair light grey, with outlines and close 
curls indicated in black as if copied from statuary ; he has 
no érqJ. Two chief Bodhisauvas' ficth is also yellowish; 
that of other Bodbisativas pink But the treatment of the 
Oesh distinguishes the painting from all others except Ch. iil. 
ot, which shares its peculiarities in other respects; for tbe 
modelling is indicated by high lights in white, in case af the 
Duddha no less than the Bodhisattvas. The robes again 
have only their outlines and the cdges of folds painted in 
solid colour, the remainder diluted, or mixed with white ; but 
apart from the use of white, this trealment is found in a large 
class of bannere. 

Background generally dull green, with grey and black for 
tiled terrace in front ; and the colouring of figa ond acces- 
sories dull green, light pink or red, and greenish grey, with 
@ good deal of white in decorative paris, There is no black 
except for bair of Bodhisativas, and behind tree-tops to show 
up their pointed leaves, Colours nowhere vivid except in 
orange blocks of tank wall, and (he strong copper-green used 
for bamboas and for details of dress. 

The quiet and coolness of colour and the emptiness of 
background give an effect of air and space which is lacking 
in formal crowded Paradises of the *Ch, lii, 003 type. Natural- 
ness of effect is increased by unobuusivencss of the haloes, 
which are wansparent and often shown only in black outline, 
and never by solid discs or successive solid rings of colour. 
The figs. are generally graceful and dignified, the drawing 
rapid and free, but rough in detail. 

53°56". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XI. 


Ch. xIvill oor. Silk MS.-roll cover, complete. Rody 
made of rectang. piece of plain pink silk, backed with coarse 
paper, and stiffened with wooden strainer al each end, All 
round a 2” border of thick figured silk, and at one end 
are attached three broad bands of same—one in middle 
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projecting ¢. 8” beyond edge of cover, and one at each side of 
it converging (o meel the frst near its outer end. To either 
end of middle band are eewn tapes of coarse liven for tying 
up cover when rolled round manuscript. 

Down main panel of plain silk, dividing it lengthways into 
three parts, are also sewn Iwo strips of exceedingly fine silk 
tapestry. Panel lined with plain pale green silk, and the 
bands with greenish grey; on cither side is stamped the Chin. 
char. BB #ai (‘open’). A cover of same shape and con- 
Biruction as the cover reproduced in Shdsoin Catalogue, iii. 
Pl. 166; for other examples, more or less fragmentary, sec 
Ch. 00383; 0012; Xx, 006; liv. 00g. 

Ite chief interest lies in Ggured silk of border and bands, 
which is an excellently woven satin twill, firm, thick, and 
aupple, showing a ‘Sassanian" pattern of same type as in 
Ch. 009. Design consists of alternate rows of large elliptical 
medallions and smaller panela in interspaces, the latter here 
taking the form of conventional lozenge-shaped rosettes ; 
outlines are ‘stepped’ Ibroughout, The elliptical medallions, 
«re? in height x 94” in width, have a narrow inner border 
starred with small thickened Greek crosses (prob. here only 
cigcular spots, whose outline assumes this shape through the 
stepped weaving), and an outer double ray of pear-shaped 
petals prob, derived from acanthua leaf. 

Within are a pair of confronting winged lions, striding, on 
palmetic base, They have heavy serrated manes made of 
separate outstanding locks; mouths open; tails hang down 
ta hocks and then turn sharply up, curving in slighlly over 
back and ending in leaf-shaped tufi. Their wings stretch 
horizontally from shoulder to haunch; head of wing on 
shoulder represented by large ellipse with spot in contrasting 
colours at centre. There is a smaller spot also on haunch. 
The animals are rigid but vigorously drawn. The lozenge- 
shaped rosettes in interspacea have hexagonal centres bordered 
by ring of same Greek crosses, and double rays of twelve 
Dlunt-ended petals, 

General ground pale salmon-pink ; ground of elliptical 
medallions, orange ; leaf-border, dark greenish blue and true 
green ; bodies of lions and near legs, creamy buff; off-legs, 
green; manes, greenish blue; tufis of mane and tail, pale 
greenish yellow; hoofs, pink or green ; outlines of lion-heads, 
grecnish blue ; other outlines, pink or green on orange, boil 
or orange on pink ; inner petale of lozenge rosettes, orange 
and buff; outer, green. All colours much faded, especially 
orange and pink. The greenish blue docs not sppear in 
every row of ellipses, true green taking its place in some, but 
the fre, are too disjointed to show how it repeats. 

Apart from rosettes in spandrels, the silk corresponds 
almost exacily to a piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington (763. 1893). In this, pairs of confronting 
lions are found in repeating medallions, and the colouring, 
‘exture, and manner of weaving ate identical But the 
ellipses are compressed from top to bottom instead of from 
side to side, and their rows are further apart vertically. 
Between them comes a double row of pairs of long-bodied 
dogs facing each other across a iree, which takes the place 
of lozenge-shaped rosetle in spandrels. A tree also placed 





between lions within medallions, and there are other smaller 
variations which it is not necessary to enumerate. 

For a piece of same pattern as the South Kensington 
specimen, at Sens Cathedral, cf. Chartraire, Les fissus 
ancitns du tréor de la cathédrale de Sens, pp. 24 9qq., 
Fig. 20; also von Falke, Sademocberet, Fig. 140. A manu- 
script cover showing pieces of identical figured silk is found 
in M. Pelliot’s collection from Cliien-fo-tung, and the con- 
nexion between it and the Suaire de St. Colombe et de 
St Loup is indicated by M. Chartraire, /or. crt, p. 22. For 
the prob. origin of these silks, sce above, pp. 908 sq. 

The tapestry strips are hand-made, exceedingly fine in 
texture, and of excellent workmanship, Width of stripa not 
complete. The design seems to be an adaptation of the 
enclosed palmette and connecting scroll. The colours asc 
sofi and fine, the ground ranging through plum-colour, deep 
soft blue, chrome yellow, pale green, and creamy white ; 
while scrolls and palmettes contain same colours interchange:l 
to contrast with the ground, For other strips of like make, 
see Ch, 00300. Main piece of cover 1’ 6" x11", length to 
end of middle band a’ 3”. 

(Tapestry detail and border) Pl. CVI, (cover as a whole) 
PI. CXI, (reconstruction of deaign of Sassanian silk) Pl. cXV1, 


Ch, xllx. oor. Fr. of large silk painting representing 
Bodhisattva (unidentified). L, upper half only preserved, 
with much broken fragment of fig. and border of light brown 
silk along top and L. side. 

Bodhisattva, approaching life-size, is sianding alighUy 10 
L, with head turned giill further towards same side; R. arm 
taised from elbow, and hand held out palm uppermost, thumb 
and second Ginger joined ; L. hand at breast, mostly broken 
away, but holding long brown staff which rested on shoulder, 
This may have been begging-staff, and deity in that case 
might be Kegitigarbha. Dresa and ueatment of fig. are in 
some points unique, though general style is ‘Chinese Buddhist’ 
like *Ch. o¢1, etc. Face long and comparatively thin, finely 
drawn, with high forchead, straight eye, slightly aquiline nose, 
and firm well-made mouth and chin. 

Eye blue (only instance of this in the Collection); flesh 
yellowish pink outlined with dark red except line of eyelash, 
comer of nostzil, and dividing line of lps, which are black. 
On lip and chin moustache and beard seem to be painted in 
dark red(?), but this part ia much discoloured, Details of 
tiam and top of head are also much obscured, but hair seems 
to be done in two low blue-black mauses dividing to R. and 
L. behind two wing-shaped omaments on tiara. Latier has 
none of usual jewels or streamers, but consists chiefly of 
these wing orns. with lotus ors. (?) at their base, and a 
'Maltese cross’ standing up in middle. Behind latter is 
seen dark brown centre of halo; it is oval, and consisw 
of this brown field surrounded by rings of while, crimson, 
green, and an outer border of creeping flame. No hair Is 
visible below, bul a line of red and yellow scrolled circles 
Appears over R. shoulder (perhaps hair miscoloured). 

Dress consists of crimson under-robe coming close up lo 
neck, and over this light green robe tied with white girdle 
round waisL On shoulders a wid@ crimson stole lined with 
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yellow covering upper arm; lower arm wrapped in crimson 
drapery, prob. sleeve of under-robe. While frills, prob. end 
of green robe, stand out round elbow. Jewellery comprises 
only beavy necklace and bracelet, both yellow outlined with 
“red. Small red flowers scattered in background. Painting 
much dimmed and discoloured, especially down broken side. 

For standing Gigs. of Avalok. enumerated, cf. °Ch. 0088 ; 
also above, p. 867. 2° 11° x (average) 1° 5”. 

Ch. xllx. oog. Palnted silk banner; upper end of 
painting and all accessories lost; remainder in fair 
condition. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha. Chinese in style. 

Scene 1. Life of Prince Gautama in Seragiio. In back- 
ground, on dais within verandahed building, Gautama with 
Yabodhara ; in foreground dancing-woman performs while 
(wo gttendants kneel on a mat to L., and on another to R. 
tbree musicians play on clappers, pipe, and lute. (For 
musica) instruments, cf, Miss Schlesinger’s note, App. #7.) 

Scene a. Flight of Prince, Bounded back and front by 
section of Palace courtyard wall. In apace between, two- 
woried pavilion from walls of which rises cloud. On this 
Prince and his horse are carried through mid-air, Kanthaka's 
hooves supported on hands of kneeling divinitier Latter 
wear coats of scale-armour over long robes and have bare 
heads with top-knots and tiaras. Chandaka not represented. 
Escape takes place in front of one guard asleep, and behind 
back of another who looks out over wall. Strong gate-tower 
of kind seen in Ch, alvi. 007; Iv. c011, 0016, shown with 
what looks a closed poricullis; outside it stands captain 
inspecting three members of guard, who salute with R. hand 
to bead. 

Colouring now very dim, but at best was monotonous, 
consisting only of dull crimson, green, yellow, and elate-blue. 
Buildings and dress purely Chinese as in Ch. 0039 and lv. 
009 series. Prince, Yasodhara, the dancing-gis!, and altendants 
in scene (t) wear long wide-sleeved jackels and under- 
robes, or siifits, ‘found in these series; and the musicians, 
belted coats and black-tailed caps. Attendants and Prince 
wear high sq. caps, apparently orig. pink or red; and 
Yaéodhara’ and dancing-gir) have their hair done high above 
Gilet (or comb) in long top-knot forming a sort of four- 
Pointed crest, while their cheeks are painted red. Girl's 
dancing appears to consist only of movements of arms; 
cf. the Paradise pictares. Walls painted red and white in 
horizontal stripes representing stamped clay layers, and have 
baitlements. Most noteworthy point in dreas is ecale-armour 
of guard, which consists of clase-fitting helmet and gorget 
joining on to tong close coal. This coat is girt under arms 
and round waisi, has sleeves to wrists, and descends to feet. 
In one instance Jower part takes the form of trousers; in 
others it is obviously a skirt. They carry lances with pen- 
nons, and have spikes on top of their helmets, This is the 
only instance in which the guard are represented in armour, 
and, the majority of them, awake. Kanthaka as usual ls 
white with red mane and tail. 

Workmanship and composition more primitive than in 
Ch. 1v, oo9 series, and expression of movement comparatively 





poor. Perspeciive tends to become bird's-eye. A yellow 
cartouche (blank) for inscr. placed at side of each scene. 

For other representations of Flight, see Ch. x)vi. 007 and 
lv, corr. Life in Palace not elsewhere represented.’ 7° 
ue, 

Ch. ullx. 006. Painted silk bamner with Chin. inscr. 
Much broken; afl accessories and large parts of painting 
los. Remainder fresh and well preserved ; pairs with Ch. lv. 
0016. 

Subject: Scener from Life of Buddha. Chinese in style; 
pasts of bree only preserved. Banner bordered on each 
side by painted band of red and orange orn. with blue and 
green quatrefoil roseties ; and divided transversely into three 
panels by similar banda of green and lilac. Cartouche with 
inscr. paced on R. and L, sides respectively of scenes (2) 
and (3). 

Scene 1. Buddha erated on large scarlet lotos, with lega 
crossed; R. hand open on knee, L. raised in altitade of 
protection. Dress: crimson under-robe with light blue 
lining, covering legs and R, shoulder and arm; brown 
mantle lined with light green covers L. aboulder and arm. 
Face sq. and finely drawn, with arched black brows, level 
eyes, broad nose, aod small down-turned mouth; flesh 
yellowish, shaded with pink Traces of yellow-green halo 
behind. No Inscr. or cartouche. 

Scene 2. Gaulama Buddha as child discoursing on his 
anterior lives to civil and military officers. \dentified by inser. 
on R. side of scene (Mr. A. D. Waley) The child Buddha 
ails on a verandah of the Palace, holding out his arms and 
evidenuy reciting his tale. Two men stand bebind hina 
outside verandah, two others on other side of scene. One 
of latter, in orange belted coat and tailed black cap, knecls 
on verandah before him holding a roll of paper in his hand ; 
the other stands on ground below, a roll also in his arms. 
The latter personage is bearded and dressed as the Minister 
in Ch, oot 14, apparently representing civilian dignitary. The 
other two are nol completely preserved, but the nearer to 
Prince in this case, too, is prob. a servant He wears 
crimson belted coat and tailed black cap, and carries in his 
arms a barrel (?) filled with small round objects, now hardly 
distinguishable. ‘The other, of whom atill less remains, has 
a tall round black cap figured over in grey (or silver?) 
tracery, 2 brown manue, and while under-robe with green 
sleeve ; be stands erect and grasps whal secms from gesture 
to be bilt of sword. Prince wears bright blue under-robe 
(paint mostly last) and pink jacket, and bas a white lotus 
‘om. on top of head. He is without halo, 

Scene 3. Archery Contest, shooting at the Drums. Of 
inser, only three chars. remain, and of painting only wing of 
Palace and row of circular black drums ranged on long 
wooden stand. Buildings in both scenes are in design and 
colour like those of Ch. 0039 and Iv. ogg series ; neither scene 
elsewhere represented amongst paintings of Collection. 

Workmanship is very delicate throughout ; drawing fine 
and clear in the smallest details, colouring gay but not crude, 
and carefully applied, 

1" gx 63". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. X11. 
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Ch. allx. 007. Painted silk banner; upper end of 
painting with all accessories lost ; al bottom, remains of three 
streamers of dull bluish-green sil Remainder of painting 
intact and in good condition. 

Subject: Viripddsa, Guardian of the West. Stands facing 
spectator on head and raised knee of seated demon ; weight 
thrown markedly on L, hip, R. foot on higher level than L., 
R. knee bent, and whole R. side relaxed. Sword hangs by 
R. side, R. hand on hilt (which, however, is not painted in), 
L, hand grasplog R. wrist 

From etyle of work, aa well as from evidence of size, finish at 
cides, patlern of rhomboids at bottom, and silk of streamers, the 
banner evidently a pair to Ch, xxvi.a.ca6, and belongs to 
‘Indian’ series *Ch, xxvi a, 007 (see also General Note, 
*Ch. coro), Dress as in Ch. xxvi a 006, bai withoul stole, 
and on bead a tiara instead of helmet; a plain round collar 
without fastening encircles neck. Scales of armour are not 
marked on body of coat of mail; oblong scales in skirts 
appear from shading to overlap upwards. Apron and flaps 
on hips are of ‘green’ leather (?) cut in one piece; the 
former trefoil-shaped. 

Skirt clears knees in front, but behind falls to mid-culf, 
spreading out stiffly at sides; breeches tucked into greaves; 
shoes plain black. Sleevea fy out widely at elbows, showing 
white lining ; arm-guards are of horizontal bands of red and 
yellow ; greaves also red and yellow with appliqué diecs in 
green. These three colours are the chief used; yellow 
appearing also on scale-armour and discs of corslet, and 
meta) edging; green on ground of coralet, pleated edge of 
coat of mail, and ankle-guards; red on collar, border of 
corslet, hip-bell, and narrow streamers which fly from elbows. 
Skirt dark pink with blue border. 

Face quite square, with level well- -opened eyes gazing up 
to R., strong nose, cara slighly elongated and pierced but 
without rings, and light moustache. Flesh shaded with 
dark pink. Anger is expressed by the wrinkled forehead 
and biting of the lower lip. Tiara a low solid crown ; hair 
appears above in high top-knot, and falls behind shoulders in 
heavy mass bound with gold bands, On either shouldcr 
a flaming jewel. Halo has red flame border, and bells 
above indicate cmopy now lost. Demon bald, tusked, and 
eq.-faced as in Ch xxvi. a. 006, 

Pose of fig. stiff; drawing rather heavy ; colour opaque 
bat well preserved except for white, much of which is lost. 
Yellow cartouche for inscr. to L. of head, blank. 

Painting 1° 54" x 54", length with streamers 2° 114". 

Ch. UWL oot Painting on linen, in parey Tibetan 
style, representing Zara with attendant saints and divinities. 
Preserved complete. Colours laid on solid over coat of 
white waxy subslance which covers the foundation of strong 
close-woven linen, and originally mostly dark, bat rubbed off 
in places, leaving patches of white or of bare cloth. Canvas 
of painting stitched on to larger backing of dark green linen, 
and laters projecting edges pasted over with banda of dark 
green silk forming wide Irame to piclure. At upper end, 
however, silk replaced by band of light green cotton with 
strainer and suspension loop. 


In the middle Tart site on varlegated lotus floating on the 
blue water of Inke from which she rose. Foreground, 
bottom comers, and mest of sides of painting are filled with 
rocky ground breaking down in cliff into lake. On this 
appear (i) in foreground demonic perhapa Martci; (ii) 
in corners and up the sides, eight additional forms of Tara, 
and emall interspersed scenes of danger and deliverance, not 
all intelligible. Blue for sky forms background above T4r2's 
halo; but it is darkened with heavy clouds on which appear 
seated Buddhas and saints. 

‘Tard is represented in her usual form as a beautiful young 
‘woman wearing rich dress and jewels of ‘ Indian’ Dodhisattva. 
She aita with R. knee raised and foot resting on emall locus ; 
L. leg bent across; R. hand resting on knee with palm 
tumed outwards as in rara-mudrd ; L. at breast, and both 
holding long sprays of open blue lotus with broad dark green 
leaves. Her body is inclined slightly 10 R, (spectator’s) and 
her head leans over R. p. shoulder. 

Her jewels include five-leaved tiara with high-peaked 
crown; her stole and skirt dark red spangled with gilded 
flowers, and over knees are elaborate ornamental caps of 
blue, crimean, and green. Whole of ficsh has been gilded, 
but gilding has almost entitcly wom off. Her downcast 
eyes are black, mouth scarict, hair (seen only round forehead) 
black decked with scarlet streamers. Head thrown into 
telief by oval halo of plain black or very dark green; behind 
fig,, oval vesica with field of pale blue and rayed border of 
crimson, dark green, pale blue, and yellow. 

On black cloud above her head sila a smal) Duddha in 
meditation, wearing white robe and holding begging-bow! in 
lap; ficsh painted dark Indian red. R. arm bare, Ou 
either side of him, on preying mats resting on dark green 
clouds, sit black-haloed saints in Lamas’ peaked hoods—the 
‘one white, the other perhaps red, but colour practically gone. 
‘These may represent Padmasambhava and Santarakgia. 

The cight small ‘Tards are coloured variously black (1), 
light and dark yellow (2), Indian red (2), dark grey (1). 
white (1), and light blue (t). All sit in same auitude as 
central T&r&, and wear similar dress and oms., carrying in 
R. hand at knee @ flask, and in L. (raised) a long-siemacd 
Diae lotus. 

The demon in centre foreground is short and squat, and 
sils sideways on yellow horse, brandishing a scarlet club in 
R. hand and holding skull-cap at-breast with L. His esh 
dark blac, his hair a Gaming mass streaming upwards from 
his forchead; in middle of latter a third eye. A canopy of 
peacock feathers hangs over his head; and a man’s bleeding 
head hangs from his saddie-cloth. Hore striding over 
series of pyramidal objects with stepped edges, light blue, 
black, and dark green; meaning uncertain. 

The amall scenes placed between the subsidiary Taras are: 

i) on L. below topmost Tara: two men silting in 
a pavilion. 

(ii) one man pushing another headbforemost over cliff edge 
into lake. 

(iii) in bottom comer: one man pursued by snake, another 
by tiger, third by some animal indistinguishable. Above, 
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in lake, a fourth man tails in boat, kneeling with bands in 
prayer. Boat a sort of barge, wide and flat-bottomed, with 
double upcurved bows, sq. stern, and cabin on deck. 

(iv) in R. bottom corner: animal resembling hog, but with 
elongated taper-like snout, browaing. Above, a man crossing 
an unsailed bridge from one point of cliff to another. Long 
yellow ray of light(?) shed on him from adjacent Tara, 
evidently to guide his steps. 

(¥) above, corresponding to (ii), the man pushed over cliff 
seen kneeling on lotus under water, flame-circled, with hands 
im prayer, while his companion looks over cliff-edge in 
astonishment. 

(vi) a tnagistrate sitting al hia deak, and a man standing 
before bim being beaten or having his head cat off by 
a third, 

Dreas throughout consisia of close-fitting jackets, breeches, 
and gaiters or lop-boots; magistrate and sealed men in 
(i) apparently in fong coats. For scenes of deliverance cf. 
al. 008; ‘lil, 003; Ivii. 001. Colours darkened by incense 
amoke. 

Painting 2° 1" 0° 4°; with border 3° 4h" 117. 
Thousand Buddhas, Pi, XXX1. 

‘Ch. Ul. oog. Large ellk painting with Chin. inscr., 
representing Buddhist Paradise, prob. of Bhatsajyaguru, 
Fine example of most elaborate pictures of this type, and in 
good condition generally, though incomplete at bottom and 
lop. Faded red linen border preserved along latter. In- 
scriptions sefcr lo side-scenes only (see below, p. 1056). 

General Arrangement. The scheme of this Paradise and 
its fellows is laid on very formal lines ; trees, buildings, groups, 
and even single figs. balancing cach other exactly on either 
side of picture, and all centring round presiding Buddha in 
middle, Scene laid in elaborate group of railed courts, 
pavilions, and terraces rising from Lake of Rebirth. In 
middle is Bhaigajyaguru, seated on lotus throne, with 
a Bodhisattva on smaller throne upon either side, appar. 
Mafijuse! on R., Samantabhadra on L. (see Petrucci, Annales 
du Musée Guimet, all. p. 128). About them a group of 
adoring attendants—Bodhisativas, Kings resembling Loka- 
plas, and demona, Behind the Duddha rise a couple of 
(tees supporting hexagonal canopy of red drapery. Above 
two chief Bodhisativas rise canopies of six-tiered ambrella 
shape, wreathed with cloud; about them float Apsaras on 
cloud-scrolia. For identifications, cf. App. Z, 11. vi 

Upper part of picture represents the Mansions of the 
Paradise. It shows a verandahed quadrangle, with large 
gateway, surrounded by trees and crowned by pagoda-like 
many-tiered roofs, in middle of front and back walls, 
Hexagonal towers butiress middle of each of sidewalls, and 
support open shrines containing Stiipas. 

In the upper corners of picture sit Thousind-armed 
Bodhisattvas—on R. Mafijudrt, on L. Avalokitesvara ; lauer 
holding usual varlety of sacred emblems (see Ch. Ivi. 0019, 
etc.), the former the thousand alms-bowls. This is the only 
instance in which Mafijuari is so represented in Collection, 
Lower down the sides of picture come two-storied pavilions, 
the upper chambers of which are open and show small Hodhi- 
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Saltvas eitting oo rallingy, palling up reed-blinds, and other- 
wise enjoying the life of leisure. The lower chambers con- 
tain only unoccepied Padmisanas, and bave apparently just 
been abandoned by two subsidiary Baddhas, who advance 
with their altendants on to two projecting wings of main 
terrace. 

A large platform projecting from same in middle of pictare 
is occupied by draped altar with sacred vessels before 
Bhaigajyagura, with a kneeling nymph upon either side; and 
@ smaller platform projecting still further into foreground 
by a dancing-girl, \wo dancing half-naked infants, and an 
orchestra of eight seated musicians, From this a smaller 
Court or gangway projects almost to front of picture, a Garuda 
Standing in its entrance with widespread wings, and playing 
on cymbals; along railings all round stand or kneel addi- 
lional Bodhisattvas, 

From lake rise trees, and purple or scarlet lotes buds and 
flowers, the latter supporting souls reborn, Two of these 
sit upright, fully developed Bodhisatwvas, but with a languid 
air of newly awakened consciousness; one is represented as 
4 naked infam springing to life from centre of flower ; another 
aa an infant curled up in sleep. On the terrace posts sil 
parrots; and on rocks which edge the lake in front stand 
@ craoc and a peacock, 

The botiom comers filled by the twelve armed Kings, the 
generals of Bhaigajyaguru, kneeling six a side upon small 
lerraces with gangways sloping down into lake. The painting 
bere is finished off by a band of lorenge diaper in light blue, 
green, orange, and purple. These lozenge-orn. bands are 
always found dividing side-scenes from main picture, except 
in one or two cases where a Hora) ecroll or spot on narrow 
band of dark colour is used instead, 

Below remains upper part of two Bodhisattvas with 
altendants, central fig. being lost; and beyond, at sides, series 
of small scenes of miracle. No donors are shown. 

Detail. In the mass of detail it is only possible to men- 
tion the more inmportant points, especially those common to 
al] large Paradise picturea, 

(i) The Buddhas, The presiding Buddhas sit always 
with legs interlocked and soles up, in adamantine pose. All 
Buddhas wear bright crimson mantles lined with pale blue or 
green thrown over L. shoulder ; and ander-robes of green 
bordered with black, usually covering R. shoulder and arm. 
Their flesh ycllow shaded with orange-red, and their hair 
grey-blue, except that of subsidiary Buddhas, which is some- 
limes black. In Ch. 00216 and Iv. 0047 their fleth is gilded. 
Bhaigajyagura here has R. hand in oi/arka-mudrd, and L. 
on knee holding the bow! of rice. Standing Buddha on R. 
has R. hand in wiarda-mudrd, L. extended with palm upper- 
most; Buddha on L. has R. hand in cbhaya-mudri, L. before 
breasL Their faces round, mild, and pensive with eyes only 
slightly oblique. 

(ii) The BodAisaitvas, inclading the two enthroned, are, in 
this painting, of ' Chinese Buddhist ’ type in dress, ons, and 
features (sec *Ch. 002, etc,). Their flesh white, shaded with 
pale pink (now much lost); thelr hair black; their lips 
crimson ; their eyes and the outlines of their persons black. 
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‘Their features drawn with extreme delicacy; eyes in many 
casca almost straight. All wear shawl-Ilke stoles draping 
both shoulders; colours of dress applied and sbaded with 
solid tints, and not with transparent washes oullined with 
solid colour as in banners. Their ors. and all altar vesscly 
and metal trappings of the Kings are painted, not yellow, but 
dark red-brown picked out with narrow lines of yellow and 
black. 

Of Bodhisattvas immediately attending on Bhaigajyaguru, 
one caries begging-staff, another fly-whisk. The two 
enthroned are seated with legs slighty unlocked and one 
foot exposed. The one on L, has R. hand horizontal at 
breast, L. hand up and out with palm uppermost; the one on 
R. supports on R. hand diah with totus bud, and his L. hand 
also is at breast. 

(iii) The déprnrtes attending behind them are unhaloed and 
mostly in armour, Iwo only being Bodhisattvas, who kneel 
bolding blue lotus buds. Immediately behind Bodhisattva 
enthroned on L. is a personage with youthful features but 
bearded, wearing above his white fillet a mogistrate’s head- 
dress (a8 of Judges in Kgitigarbha painting °Ch, oo21), with 
backward-flying bors on top and a sq. panel in front. On 
the latter ie the Chin. char. F. Corresponding to him on 
R. stands a warrior with three faces (the two in profile of 
demonic aspect), and a third eye upright in forehead. He 
perhaps represents Brahman and the former divinity Indra 
(cf. Ch. Ivi. oo19). 

Other aliendants consist, on each side, of three warriors 
altred like Lokapiilas of banners, and a demon. On L. onc 
of Kings has a dragon coiling round bis neck, and another 
@ spolted orange and red gryphon with ontepread wings ; 
while the third wears helmet like tbat in Ch, oo4o, but with 
protective nose-Aap. The two first are grotesque in aspect, 
the last Bas ordinary human features; demon grotesque and 
homed. Uppermost King on other side plays on lute, his 
face framed by jaws of lion-mask helmet, while red disc of 
sun containing phoenix appears over his R. shoulder. The 
warrior below him bas a while dragon standing on his 
shoulders, and the lowermost a peacock, while the demon 
raises a naked infant on his hand. (For the later 6g., see 
also Ch. 00158, 00373.a,) These warrior and demonic fige. 
not ordinarily found amongst attendant group. 

Smaller Bodhisativas filling remainder of terrace are of 
impereonal attendant type, and have their hands in myatic 
poses, or hold sacred emblems such as the lotus bud, censer, 
und flaming jewel, About the altar kneel four nymphs 
holding up sacred vessels; these like warriors, dancer, and 
musicians are onhaloed. 

(iv) The Thowtand-armed Avalok. and MaAjutri in wp 
comer are seated with legs interlocked, and wear striped 
dhéfis and white shoulder draperies, With his inner hands 
M. holds light green, blue, or purple bowls, from which rise 
nal sealed Buddhas; with the outer he holds plain black 
bowls 

(v) The Dancer and Musicians. Latter sit cross-legged 
on mats down either side of the dancer's platform. At head 
of each line, in background, @ fat half-naked infant with bair 


light blue or grey, and scarlet shoes, dancing violently and 
playing—the L. on a narrow-waisted drum, the R. prob. on 
caslancls. 

Adult musicians like Bodhisattvas except that they wear 
no stoles; they play on L. side, on harp, lute (a), and 
psaltery; on R. side, on clappers, flute, Chinese reed-organ 
(teapot-shape), and pipe. Lute is four-stringed with pear- 
shaped body like the Srira of the Shasdin (see Shisdin Cal., 
i, PL 56), orm with inlay and played with plectrum, Reed- 
organ formed of reeds im pot with blow-pipe attached (sec 
also SAdséin Cat, i. P). 60). Psaltery has oblong sound- 
chest with strings stretched over it on movable bridges; 
eight strings are here visible which player iwangs with his 
hands, Clappers made of five thin pieces of wood, cut in 
shape of sail, and strung together by thong at lop, while 
lower ends are struck together by the hands, Harp large 
and only partly visible, 6o that ils exact lype cannot be seen. 
Flute and pipe are of classical type. For Miss Schlesinger's 
notes on musical instruments, see Appendix 1. 

The dancer wears billowy orange skint tied with green 
girdle round hips, and close-fitting crimson jacket reaching 
only to waist, but with long tight sleeves reaching to wrist and 
sludded with metal bosses, Most of jacket covered by metal- 
bound plastron or collar, beneath which fringe of purple 
raperies falls to hips. She has a tiara, white knots of 
dmpery at shoulders, and long narrow green stole which she 
waves in her hands ag she dances. Her hair, like that of 
musicians, is here blue-grey; but it is generally black, and 
ber dress usually less elaborate, the arms and upper part of 
body being bare except for scarves and jewellery. 

(vi) The Tivelve Kings, protectors of Lokapila type (sce 
*Ch. ote), have no diatinctive marks, Some have thelr 
hands in adoration; others hold sacred vessels or flaming 
jewel; one carries large dish containing green egg-shaped 
jewels and branch of the sacred coral. They appear only in 
this Paradise, and in Ch. liii. ooa, both being Mandalas of 
Bhaisajyaguru, For a list of them, see Appendix £, IN). vi. 

(vii) The fres in this painting are of four kinds: 
(2) behind Bhaisajyaguru the conventionalized Hodhi (?)-ree, 
with narrow pointed Jeaves arranged in star-like groups 
round purple flower. This tree always appears behind 
presiding Buddluw, ofien behind all three of central uiad. Tis 
flowers generally red, pink, and white, but replaced in Ch. 
xvii, oot and Jiii, oor by pyramidal fruits. Points of leaves 
often, however, merged in uniform curved edge, 50 that each 
group has effect of green cushion with red button at ceaue. 
(4) About the pavilions are flowerless trees with plain flat 
pear-shaped leaves, well separaicd from each other. (c) About 
the towers, amall-leaved trees with occasional small red 
flowers close to stem, perhaps conventional willows ; cf. Ivi. 
0016. (d) Rising from lake, conical flowerless trees with 
pointed leaves arranged in groups like (a) and with sheathed 
stems like palms. In some of other Paradise paintings, ¢.g- 
*Ch. oog1, are flowerleas trees with long, narrow, slightly 
curling leaves, perhaps Intended for palme. 

(viii) Zhe architectural selling is in purely Chinese alyle, 
walls painted in while with red woodwork, concave projecting 
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roofs in blue, green. or black. (See for fuller description 
Ch, 0039; Iv. cng, etc.) Terraces have here a black, but 
often an omamental lozenge-tiled. floor ; railings of terraces 
and gangways always of crimson woodwork. Terraces rise 
on piles, dark crimson or brown, or are built up with blocks 
of stone orn. with roseites, etc. 

(ix) Haloes and vesicas are circular: the Buddhas’ made of 
waving rays of orange, blue, green, and purple; the Bodhi- 
saitvas’ of plain discs of colour with darker borders, varie- 
gated concentric rings of colour, or plain discs covered with 
an om. prob, originally representing an open flower. Elon- 
gated haloes of Indian type found only in few instances, 
specially noted, 

Both the Bodhisattvas here remaining from some bottom 
acene have the DhySni-buddha on their tiaras, Bodhisattva 
on L. balances on L. thumb covered metal dish ; his attendant 
plays on lute. That on R. carries on L. hand vase with 
parple lotus, and with R, hand (lost) trident, while his 
attendant holds burning lamp on scarlet lotus. 

The colouring consists chiefly of soft reds, blues, and 
greens skilfully balanced and blended so that neither pre- 
dominates, and held together by black of terrace floor and 
pavilion roofs; but whole now considerably dimmed. The 
work throughout is of most highly finished style, the draw- 
ing extremely delicate and clear, the pose of many of figs. 
very graceful. 

The side-scenes, cepresenting the Eight Calamities (R. side), 
and on L. side Prayers of Mafijugel (?), were to be described 
and identified by MM. Petrucci and Chavannes in Sfémorres 
concernant P Asie Orientale; cf. Appendix £, IIL. vi. 

For another Paradise of Bhaigajyaguru with the same 
side-scenes, see Ch. lili. 002. 

69" 5'7". Pl. LVI; Thousand Buddhas, Pls. 1, 11. 


Ch, ti, 004. Large silk painting with Chin. inscr.; 
upper half representing Ami/dbha and attendants; lower, 
scenes of parental affection and donors. Of lower half L. 
side and middle are lost, but part of L. side is supplied by 
Ch, Ini. 008. Sides of main picture, prob. containing legend 
scenes, also lost. Remainder in excellent condition. 

Upper half resembles main group of a Paradise picture, 
and shows Amitabha seated behind altar, with Avalokitedvara 
and Mabasthima on either side, four minor Bodhisattvas in 
front, and at back two monkish disciples and two of armed 
Kings. Above is a canopy hanging on two star-leaved trees, 
anda line of pine-clad hills with scarlet clouds clinging to 
them. Amilabha sits with legs interlocked, R. hand in 
vitarka-mudra, L. hand at breast holding stemless pink and 
white lotus bud. Two chief Bodhisativas hold in their hands 
nearest him porple lotus flowers in small transparent jars ; 
their other hands are at their brcasis. 

The lesser Bodhisattvas hold scarlet Joluses, and in dress, 
oms,, and physical type are all of "Ch. oo2 type. The 
monkish disciples haloed; one of mild aspect with white 
complexion and plump features; the other of red complexion, 
with semi-grotesque features, emaciated neck, and down of 
moustache and beard on lip and chin, The Kings also 
are of ted complexion; one with sword, ferocious aspect, 





perhaps ,Virdpaksa ; the other without autribute, perhaps 
Viriighaka. Trees treated as in Ch. li, oor, with whorls of 
narrow leaves surrounding pyramidal points. Allar shows 
good example of valance, like Ch. 00278. 

Central triad all have small wisp-like beards and mou- 
staches ; Buddha's flesh yellow shaded with orange, and his 
hair grey-blue; flesh of all Bodhisatwvas white shaded with 
salmon-colour, and their hair black. The eyes of the 
Buddha and all Dodhisatwas white with black pupils and 
ted irises, Colour of robes and accessories consists chiefly 
of crimson, slate-colour, bright green, yellow, and white, and 
is exceptionally brilliant and fresh, but hareh in tone; drawing 
mechanically skilful, but lifeless, 

Lower half subdivided horizontally by bend of lorenge 
om. and resulting space subdivided again into five (?) 
vertical panels by long cartouches bearing Chin, inscr.; but 
large middle panel in each case completely gone. 

In upper panels there remain on R.: 

(i) Father on sitting-platform instructing hia sons; and 
a mother with baby in her arms, accompanied by a nurse (?), 

(ii) Part of middle scene (?) now lost Below, two men, 
above, three monks, kneeling side by side on mats, with 
hands in adoration and looking towards middle of picture. 
A Buddha seated on lotus, with hands in same pose, at end 
of row of monks, Three insers, by these scenes, 

On L.: (ili) Pendant to 1%. Uelow, two women, above, 
three nons, in adoration; male fig. in official dress (like 
magistrates in *Ch. 0021, cic.) kneeling at end of nuns’ row. 
Below, also, man and woman walking away, but with 
backward look. 

(iv) A Gather choosing a wile for his son; and a mother 
silting with her daughters (?). Three inscrs. by these scenes. 

OI! donors only parts of two (kneeling) women remain on 
R,, head of one man on L., and parts of four inscrs. Dress 
of same tenth-century lype as ia Ch. 0002 ; lili. 003, but, as 
shown in only complete woman's fig., peculiarly ornate. Her 
black manile powdered with four-petalled red rosetics and 
triple yellow tendrils; her broad searf of printed material 
vermilion, while, and yellow, stamped with scroll and plant 
motifs in grey and brown, She bas a flowered under-robe 
showing at edge jacket, on neck elaborate necklace of netted 
red, while, and brown beads. Her head-dress, in addition to 
long white pins and heavy-metal floral orn. in front, bas 
metal phoenixes flying oul on either side and dangling tiple 
chains from their beaks. Her complexion white, with red 
lips and cheeks ; on latter two small patches in shape of 
birds, while on forehead arc painted red flower and butterfly 
om. 
Dress of figs. in small scenes above is of same coniemporary 
type; nuns’ and monks’ dress and coiffure of small boy as in 
Ch. liv. 006. 4°5°= 33". PL LXU. 

Ch. lil. 001. Large silk painting representing prob. 
Amitabha and attendants, with donors. Complete except 
for corners and border, and in good condition. Simple in 
design, containing only thirteen figs. besides donors: 
Amitabha, Avalokite§vara, Muhasthima, six shaven disciples, 
iwo smaller Bodhisattvas, and two nymphs, Cf. *Ch. 0053, elc. 
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Amivibha its with legs interlocked, R. hand in or/arko- 
wiudrd, L. below it at breast, hanging from wrist, with second 
and third fingers bent up. Tis mantle, vivid crimson lined 
with pale green and blue, ia wrapped round both shoulders 
and arms; his fesh yellow shaded with ‘red, which has 
changed to a curious iridescent mauve giving effect of 
copper; his hair bright cotall-blue ; small moustache and 
imperial green. 

His Padmisana raised on high stepped pedestal, its petals 
plok tipped with crimson, but corered all over with floral 
scrolls in white, bloe, and black. Similar scroll-work adorns 
base of pedestal, and canopy hanging on two star-leaved treca 
behind. Stems of latter represented as jewelled poles ; their 
leaves surround conical clusters of red fruit, while an Apsaras 
floats down on cither side, seatierng flowers. 

Mohdethama and Avalokitefvam sit also on lotuses, 
crimson and blue, raised on high pedesials, Both have 
Dhyani-buddha on front of their tiara; Avalok. has R. hand 
banging over knee and L. mised, carrying flaming jewel on 
palm ; Mah. has R. hand upright on knee, and carries pale 
green alms-bow! on uplifted L. hand. 

Behind central triad are ranged six disciples, three a side 
in ascending tier. They have square heads, and plump solid 
features with well-opened wide-set eyes and thick eyebrows. 
Their faces are alert and individual in expression, one 
emiling. The iwo at ends of row carry resp, red lotus bud 
and priest's staff ; al) wear bright-coloured under-robes and 
mantles of yellow, copper-green, crimson, or bright blue. 
The mantles of two are also cross-barred (like Keitigarbha’s 
in*Ch. L 003, etc.), with the same iridescent mauve as appears 
on Amilibha’s face and is ecen also on stems of ireca. 
Haloes of all these Gigs, outlined only in narrow rings of red 
and white, the interior being treated as practically trans- 
parent, 

Below the two enthroned Bodhiaattvas, on flat red Joluses 
growing on short stems, sit two smaller Bodhisattvas, in 
profile or § profile, one holding a red lotus bud, the other 
a flask. They wear transparent narrow blue stoles, and 
crimson bloe-Howered skirts with blae patches over knees; 
their haloes are foreshoriened and painted ss narrow 
elliptical copper-green discs making a background to their 
heads. A blank yellow cartouche for inscr. is placed beside 
cach of these and above attendant figs. behind. 

‘There is liwle yellow elsewhere, as jewellery painted almost 
entirely in white, blue, and copper-green oullined with red. 
There is no black except in hair of Bodhisaltvas and behind 
foliage of trees to show up their pointed leaves, The panel 
for dedicatory inscr. is in form of stone slab with low domed 
top (cf. Ch. xlvii. oot), carricd on back of a tortoise, and 
covers front of Amit&bha’s pedestal. 

In bottom corners knelt the donors, man and woman, 
drawn on a smal) scale. The man, on R., is lost except for 
top of cap, which shows shape similar to that in Ch. alvii. oot ; 
the woman, a simple fig. of considerable charm, is complete 
(Thousand Buddhas, Vignelte). She knecls on mat, ber hands 
in her tap holding long-stewmed red Gower ; and wears long 
crimson shirt bigh under arms, small white bodice with long 


narrow sleeves, and a little cross-over shaw! in copper-green. 
Her hair is plainty done in small knot on neck; no om. but 
a simple necklace. 

Chief intereat of picture lies in technique, as the modelling 
of the flesh is brought out by high lights in addition to 
ordinary coloured shading. This is most conspicuous in 
monks, whose high lights are in white on the flesh-pink of 
their skin. The Bodhisattvas have ouly ordinary shading in 
red or pink. Amitbha’s high lights seem to be in green, 
which is most in accord with bronze colouring of his flesh. 

The painting strongly resembles Ch. xlvii, oo1 (q.v.) in 
this and other points, such as small number and wide spacing 
of figs.; the charmcter of Amitibha’a trees and canopy with 
their floaing Apsara; teatment of halocs and donors; 
and resuicted use of black and yellow in colouring. Dut the 
drawing of all religious figs. is here more careful and 
stercotyped, and robea mostly painted in strong solid tinis as 
in ordinary type of Paradise pictures, 4°6"%3'4". Thousand 
Buddhar, Pi. X. 

Ch, UU. cog. Large sll painting representing 
Paradise of Bhaisajyoguru; in style and general arrange- 
ment like "Ch. lii, 003, Lut simpler. Bottom lost, extreme 
top, and scenes down L. side; otherwise in excellem 
condition, 

Pose of central Buddha same as in °Ch. lii. 003; the 
enthroned Bodhisativas carry in their hands nearest him 
resp. scarlet totus bud in a transparent jar, and a stemless 
purple lotus bud, and have thelr other hands in vv/arka-mudrd, 
Rest of company consisis of four haloed monkish disciples 
with close-cropped black hair, immediately behind Bhaigajya- 
guru; two blue-haired nymphs kneeling by altar; smaller 
attendant Bodhisattvas seated on terrace with hands in mystic 
poses or holding blue or pink lotus buds; a dancer and six 
musicians (of masculine type but with long Bouhisattvaslike 
hair) in front of altar; two subsidiary Buddhas (incomplete 
but prob, seated) with their altendanis in Lottom corners ; 
and six of the Kings (leads only presceved) in centre 
foreground. There were prob. twelve of latter when 
complete. 

The musicians play on both kinds of recd-organs, lute, 
flute, clappera, and pipe ; see °Ch. lil. 003, v. 001, Peacock 
stands on gangway before their terrace. There are no 
infants or birds on lake, which, however, is seen here mainly 
in background about piles of celestial mansions. These 
consist here only of high-roofed central pavilion, and two. 
open hexagonal abrines with pagoda roofs, containing small 
seated Buddhas, and joined to central building by curving 
gangways which slope steeply down into lake, 

Painting is particularly freeh, and colouring distinctive 
owing to large proportion of black and blue. Black appears 
in larger masses than usual, being used for floor of main 
terrace, as well as for hair of majority of figs, The blue 
appearing everywhere on stoles, haloes, and Buddhas’ hair is 
of peculiar and striking shade between slate and uluramarine. 
Dull light green is the prevailing colour behind these, besides 
usual dull crimson of woodwork and robes, There is little 
white, as Mesh of Dodhisattvas is Jeft the natural greenish brown 
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of silk, shaded with red; that of the Buddhas a harsh thick 
yellow. Drawing refined, and work generally well finished. 
The side-seenes are uninscr. but correspond to those on R. 
of °Ch. lii. 003, representing the Seven or Eight Calamities, 
and are drawn in the same Chin. eecular style. Those 
peeserved are: (1) Bodhisattva kneeling on Soins before 
a Buddha (?) on lotus (destroyed). (/) Man and woman 
seated on either cide of tripod caldron; a demon kneeling 
between them in background, and stretching out hand to 
woman. In his other hand some unintelligible object; cf. 
Ch. lii, 003. 2. (si) Man plunged in water, only bead and 
arms out; as Cb. lii. 003. ré7. (i) Man sitting an high seat on 
L, and demon with uplifted stick leading before him by rope 
a wan clad only in long white trousers and a white cloth 
lied over his head and face; cf Ch. li, 003. so and v, 
(2) Sick man supported on couch by woman, while wo 
monks read to him from scrolls ; as Ch. lii. 003, 17. (vs) Man 
kneeling on silting-plaiform and leaning forward with his 
hands on its edge and look of dismay, while a demon rushes 
up to him with hands outstretched; as Ch. lii. 003, x. 
(vit) Man on seat on R., R. hand mised as in blessing, while 
another with falcon on R. wrist talks to him; cf. Ch. li. 
003. 7. (oii) Man running encircled by pyramid of fame ; 
as Ch. lit, 003. vs, (x) destroyed. 3 10" 3'6". Pl. LVI. 


Ch. UlL 003. Large palnUlog on fine linen repre- 
senting Paradise of Amildbha (or Sakyamunt?), with side- 
scenes showing legend of Ajatasaira and meditations of 
Queen Vaideht, General conception and treatment as in 
°Ch. oog3,etc, Much effaced and broken; remains of silk 
damask border down each side, dark purple patched with 
another purple and fawn. 

Orig. purple damask has design showing Sassanian influence 
and consisting of circular (?) medallions, c. 6" in diam. and 
1” apart vertically, with disc-spotted borders, aod conven- 
tional leaf and bud design within, In centre smaller disc- 
bordered circle; and in inlerspaces between medallions 
another conventionalized Bower group, not completely trace- 
able. Second purple damask shows Chinese all-over design 
of wave-like lines. Fawn damask is of lozenge lattice-work 
pattem, the diagonale formed of chain-like links with emall 
four-petalled rosette at crossings, and larger flattened rosette 
(also four-petailed) within lozenges. At bottom this pattern 
goes off into cloud-like border pattern, not compleiely 
preserved. 

Paradise corresponds entirely in arrangement with °Ch. 
0051, baving two subsidiary Duddhas in bottom comers, and 
(wo short-haired haloed disciples’ in close attendance on 
centra) Uuddha. There are also two shaven disciples behind 
the chief Byas. 

Workmanship has been careful, but drawing is much 
effaced, and of colour only traces of bright red, besides blue 
and mauve, remain. 

The side-scener represent— on R.: (i) Mount Grdhrakats ; 
Sakyamuni not represented; (ii) prob. Bimbisira and 
Vaideht doing homage to Sakyamuni; they appear in fore- 
ground waving their arms; upper half of Sakyamuni seen in 
aky above ; (ii) Aj&tagatru pursuing his mother ; the minister 
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and physician eppear in front; (iv) as in Scene v. of *Ch.oogt ; 
subject uncerlain. Ajatadatru (?) on horseback, and a man 
wearing the cangue fed before hima by two others; (v)-(viii) 
obliterated. 

On L. Vaidelt meditating on Suthdvati: (ix) on Sun, 
and Water (running); (x) on Water as ice(?), a tank; 
(si) on the Earth, a green square surrounded by a coping ; 
(xii) on Jewel-tree ; (aii) on jewelled canopy; (iv) on 
Flowery Throne, a lotus growmg in tank; (av) on Lake 
of Eight Virtues, a tank without flowers; (xvi) on Rebirth in 
SwkAdcafi, & soul rising from tank in an opening lotus; 
(xvii) on Avalokiteivara; (xviii) on Mahisthima; (xix) on 
Buddba Amitabha ; (xx) obliternted, 

In L. bottom comer, remains of donors: women with 
crimson head-dresses, and monke or nuns. 4° 5"%3° 7” 
(with border). 


Ch. Hill. 005. Large ellk painting representing Ava/o- 
ditdvara (Kuan-yin) standing; no donors or attendants, 
Complete except for border and extreme top and bottom of 
painting ; in guod condition. Fig. untouched, a very fine 
example of ‘Indo-Chinese ’ type of Bodhisattva, 

Fig. stands slightly 10 L., eyes gazing down, R. hand 
mised holding willow spray, L. at hip holding flask; no 
Dbyani-baddha. Hair, 6g., and dreas follow Indian tradi- 
tons, but their original formallty is infused by Chinese artist 
with an air of particular grace and gentleness. 

In detail dress and colours are much the same as in 
*Ch. e088. Short tight over-skirt ls found agnin, and in 
same colouring, Indian red, sprinkled with blue and white 
rosettes. Over it an additional narrow band or cord looped 
in wide festoons across front and hanging in loops and 
etreamera at sides. One side of this is painted in curved bars 
of red, white, and slate-blue suggesting rounded surface ; 
other side the same covered with small network of black 
lines. It is not clear whether this represents a fabric, or 
some other substance. The long skirt and shoulder dra- 
peries are orange, girdle olive-green, scarf across breast 
Indian red, narrow slole dark chocolate, jewellery reddish 
brown, hair black, and flesh white outlined and shaded 
with red. 

Face short and round; eyes wide apart and almost level, 
but with finely recurved line Both to lower and to almost 
closed upper lid; mouth somewhat larger than usual, with 
tiny moustache and tuft of beard. Halo is circular, outer 
slate-blue border orn. with a ring of ‘enclosed palmeties’ in 
blue and white. Blank yellow cartouche for inscr, on L. 
upper edge. 

4 B° xe 10%, Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XX 

Ch. Hv. oor. Silk painting with Chin. inser. repre- 
senting Thousand-armed and Eleven-headed Avalokitesvara 
with attendant divinities and donors. Border gone; also R. 
lop corner, part of R. aide, and R. half of bottom of painting 
with part of dedicatory inscr. and all male donors. Re- 
mainder fairly preserved. 

General design and eatment of central Gg. as in *Ch. 
00323, etc. Avalok. bere eleven-headed ; profile beads 
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coloured reap. slate-blue and dark green, with black hair. 
Hair of other beads is slate-blue ; those forming pyramid ace 
all of Bodhisattva type, Dhyani-buddha appearing on Liara 
in middle of lowest row. Avalok.’s flesh yellow, coarsely 
shaded with orange-red. ‘Ihe more uncommon emblems of 
Padmasana, cloud, bunch of grapes, and fly-whisk, are found 
amonget emblems of halo; emblem of Sun shows well- 
preserved fig. of Sun-bird. 

Two striding Nagas, with demonic faces, and small snakes 
rising from their tiaras, support Avalok.’s Padmisana as it 
tives from tank. Other attendanus numbered six: Bodhi- 
sattvas of Sun and Moon ; Nymph of Virtue and Sage; and 
two fire-headed Vajrapinis. But of these, Bodhisattva of 
Sun and the Sage (who occupied R. top corner and position 
immediately below) are lost. Miniature Bodhisattva of 
Moon, with blue and white disc and five while steeds, Doats 
in L, top corner; below ber kueels Nymph of Virtue with 
dish of fowers. She wears ‘dancer’s’ dress, and red- 
coiffed head-dreas asin Ch, iii. 004. Below come contorted 
and demonic Vajrapanis, that on L. blue, that on R. red. 
Short inecr. is placed by each of them, and by Nymph 
above, 

Of lower end of painting, divided off by band of rosette 
om., only L. balf remains containing women donors, and 
central dedicatory inscr. (19 UJ. incomplete at bottom, fairly 
preserved). Women are almost obliterated, but seem to have 
comprised four grown-up persons and a litde girl. From 
their bead-dresses radiate yellow leaves instead of pins ; but 
dress otherwise seems to correspond 10 that of women in 
"Ch. co1oa. Jacket of foremost !s of brown elaborately 
flowered in red and blue. Part only of black-capped head 
of one man remains on R. 

Workmanship of comparatively rough style and colouring 
coarse originally. 3’ 2’ 8%. 

Ch. liv. oo2. Painted sllk banner, complete except 
for side streamers, slighuy discoloured. 

Head-piece orig. of painied silk mounted on dark green 
ailk damask (lozenge diaper); later covered with brown silk 
embroidered with leaves and flowers and backed with green 
alk, Bordered with terra-cotla silk damask of naturalistic 
floral pattern, stamped with cloud scrolls in grey-black paste. 
Whole much destroyed. Four bottom sireamers of plain 
grey silk (discoloured); weighting-board painted with Bower 
design on dark red ground. 

Subject: Dharmapala Vajrapdri, of Chinese demon type. 
Altitude os in Ch. xxiv. 001, general uvaiment and siyle 
of brushwork as in Ch. 004. 24df bright crimson with 
slate border; stole dark brown and green ; flesh light Lrown 
with modelling indicated in pink (faded); plain halo in apple- 
green; clouds dark pink. Face grotesque, with lumpy fore- 
head and globular protruding eycs, red at socket and with 
green ixises ; Jipless mouth indicated by single bow-shaped 
black line ; moustache, beard, and whiskers shown by fringe 
of single curving hairs. Gamboge cartouche for inscr. 
(blank) 10 L. of head. 

Painting 2° 1” x 65°, length complete 5°10". PJ, LXXXVI; 
Thousand Buddhas, P), XX1X, , 





Ch. lv. oog. Fr. of large silk painting showing 
upper part of Lokapala, prob. DArsardyjra, Guardian of the 
East, more than life-size. Edges broken all round. Very 
fine work, the drawing vigorous and the colouring Ddrilliant 
and in excellent condition. 

Preserved portion from bearded chin to hip-belt only, the 
fig. standing 3 L. with L. hand ovispread at breasi holding 
arrow. Equipment that of the more ‘Chinese’ of Lokapilas 
in banners (see °Ch. coro, Genera! Note), but comprises 00 
mantle, Itis painted in vivid scarlet, orange, blue, mauve, 
and green. Borders, straps, discs of corslel, pedestals of 
jewel orus, on shoulders, etc., are covered with profuse jewel 
or semi-naturalistic floral ornaments in same bright colours, 
Scale-annour on shoulders and skirt in large oblong scales ; 
but on body it is represented by small interlacing black 
circles on a white ground, clearly intended for chain-mail (not 
elsewhere represented). 

Lokapala wore no helmet, but a tiara, the white sueamers 
of which fall upon his breast; coat of mail finished at top 
by blue jewelled collar lying back from neck. The finely 
drawn lips are straight, slightly parted, and painted deep 
crimson ; the sweeping beard black, Flesh is painted a light 
tawny brown, and bebind L. ahoulder remains part of green 
halo edged with flame. 

Gr. M. a’x 2’. Thousand Buddhas, PL XXVUI. 


Ch. Uv. cog. Large silk painting with Chin. inscr., 
tepresenting Paradise of” Sdkyamuni or Amitébha; with 
side-scenes showing legend of Kalyinamkaa and Papam- 
kara, as in Ch, xexviii 004. General treatment asin *Ch. lil, 
003, ctc.; condition good, but middle of picture broken 
away at bottom. Inscrs, refer to side-scenes only and give no 
date. 

Muddha (Sakyamuni according to M. Petrucci, Appendix 
&, il. vil) has R. band in vilarka-mudrd, L. open on lap; 
Bodbisatva on R. has hands in same pose; Vodhisativa on 
L. (with Dhy’niboddha on tiara) has R. hand also in 
vilarka-mudré, L. lifted and held out, palm appermoat. Botl 
sit cross-legged facing spectator, with their heads leaning 
towards the Buddha. The attendant host consisis entirely 
of Bodhisaivas, except for four shaven haloed disciples 
immediately on Buddha’s R. and L. One of these is old and 
emaciated, 

Across top of piciure is represented a valance of orange 
drapery ect in black flowered band. In front the dancer 
occupies her terrace alone except for two Garudas; musi- 
cians are grouped on two separate terraces in bottom corners, 
in place of the usual subsidiary Buddhas who ure absent. 
‘The Garudas seem to play on musical insuruments, appa- 
tenily pipe and clappers ; musicians, six a side, play on harp, 
flute, lute, pipe, clappers, and both types of mouth-organ, a8 
in °Ch. li. 00: 02. Infant souls rise from Juke, or foal on 
lotuses upon it; behind musicians rise uees wilh pear-shaped 
leaves and groups of conventional pink and white Bowers. 
Architecture of celestial mansions above well shown. 

Drawing delicate, especially in features of Bodhisativas, and 
workmanship highly finished throughout The prevailing 
colours are the usual crimson and dull green, but enlivened 
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by white colouring of flesh of all Dodhisaltvas, dancer, 
musicians, Garudas, and infants, and by orange, pale blue, 
and purple used on stoles and haloes. ‘I'he Jatter and stone 
foundations of pavilions elaborately decorated; effect’ of 
whole gayer than in most of Paradise pictures. Black is used 
on gome of stoles, on roofs of pavilion, and on floor of main 
terrace making background to chief group of figs. 

For inscriptions. and interpretation of side-seenes, see 
Chavannes, Appendix 4, V. a. The scenes in secular 
Chinese style throughout, dress of King and Queen corre- 
sponding in all essentials to that of Ajatagatru and Vaidehi 
in *Ch. 001 series. Queen's hair, however, done in long 
crest-like top-knot, like that of dancer’s in banner Ch. xlix. 
005; the Prince’s done In four-pronged fork form seen 
in case of Prince Siddhartha in banners Ch. lv. oo18 ; Ini. 
002, ec. 

In bottom corners knee! the donors: on R. two men, on 
L.awoman, The foremost man is bald or clean-shaven, and 
clad in long purple mantle and under-robe ; the other seems 
of same ype, but is mostly destroyed. The woman wears plain 
purple skirt, and a yellow and red jacket with comparatively 
narrow sleeves, Her hair is tied on top with plain band, and 
done in wide flat knot; she has no jewels. For parallel 
costumes, see Ch, xxxviii. 004, and cf. types of *Ch. oore2, 
ele. 
5 94°%4'. Thousend Buddhas, Pl. V1; also J. of Indian 
Art, Oct. 1912, vol. xv, No. 120, Pl. ¥. 


Ch. liv, cos. Remains of sil MS.-roll cover, as 
Ch, xlviii 001, etc. Reciang. main picce only preserved, of 
thin silk, with bands of figured silk at end and border of same 
at sides, and of these the borders are tormaway. Silk of main 
piece an extremely fine damask, red, woven in lozenge lattice- 
work with cluslera of four small lozenges forming rosettes 
at crossings of diagonals alternately with smaller sq. dots. 
Ground plain, pattern small twill; very fine regular weaving. 
Tor and patched at edges with plain dull crimson silk 
(ghaed). 

Figured silk is of same weave, pattern, and colouring as Ch. 
cor7s, except that ground is deep blue. Well preserved. 
Bands al end are lined with yellowish-green silk damask the 
same as that of main piece except that in the pattern smaller 
clusters of lozenges take the place of sq. dots. _ 

Length ¢. a’ 14”, main piece (incomplete) 1° 24” x 10h”. 
Pls. (figured silk) Cvi and (pattern of damask) CXXI. 


Ch. liv. oo6. Slik painting with Chin. inser., repre- 
senting Avulokisvera (Kuan-yin) and two donors. Date 
given by inscr, August 22, A.D. gto. Broken round edges, 
but olberwise in excellent condition, and colouring very 
fresh. 

Avalok. stands facing spectator on scarlet and white lotas, 
which floats on lake or stream. R. hand hangs by side 
carrying flask; L. is in viterka-mudré at breast with willow 
spray held between finger and thumb; Dhyani-buddha 
appears on front of tiara. Fig. stiff, with disproportionately 
large bead and short legs, in later point resembling the more 
Chinese *Ch, 0088, 
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Dress and oms. also same as in *Ch. 0088, except for 
absence of shoulder draperies ; but whole treatment more 
formal, and colouring in bright crude tint eolidly laid on. 
Fig. ouuined with light vermilion ; flesh painted white shaded 
with vermilion ; hair and borders of garments ullramarine ; 
shirt light vermilion and while ; over-skint and scarf across 
breast Indian red, former spotted with white rings ; girdle, 
skirt frill, and one side of stole a bright green verging on 
copper-green ; other side of stole very dark purple-brown ; 
jewellery light yellowish brown eet with blue and green etones. 
Eyes almost straight, line of eyelashes drawn black and of 
eyebrows green over black. Halo a plain disc of shaded 
green. 

On L, (Avasok.’s R.) stands the donor, nun, with close- 
cropped head painted ultramarine, holding censer ; opposite 
stands her attendant, boy, offering scarlet lotus on dish. 
Nun's flesh painted white; she wears wide-sleeved yellow 
under-robe with flowered band across breast, black shoes, and 
purplish-brown mantle covering greater part of robe and 
whole of L. shoulder and arm. Boy wears belted long- 
skirted coat of same dark brown; skirt slit up at side and 
showing underneath dress of boy in Ch. xxxvi. 001: long 
wide white trousers balf coveriog feet, short full skirt also 
white, reaching to knees. His hair is also done in two bunches 
al the sides with projecting tails, like boy's in Ch. 00224, 
xlvi, 008, 0013, etc. Both nun and he atand on mate upon 
water; behind is green land on which grows row of tall 
Lamboos filling background. | 

The inscriptions consist of: (1) 5 Ul. on large white 
oblong cartouche over nun's head ; (ii) 9 Il. on large copper- 
green carioucke in R. upper corner ; (iii) a ILon stall white 
cartouche over head of boy. See Petrucci, Appendix £, if. 

2°6° x1 7k". PL LXIX; Thousand Buddhas, Pl, XXU. 


Ch. Ilv. 007. Dated silk painting with Chin. inscr., 
representing Tijadprudha-buddha on chariot atlended by 
planetary divinities. Date given by inser. A.D. 897. Appa- 
rently was mounted as a Kakemono, the band of purple silk 
remaining at top, but Jost at bottom together with lower end 
of painting. Latter somewhat broken, but otherwise in good 
condition. 

Buddha sits cross-legged on blue lotus, on open two- 
wheeled cart drawn by white bullock which is advancing 
to L. over blue, green, and crimson clouds. An altar with 
gilded vessels is placed across shafis in front of him; two 
flags on slanting poles hang out stiffly over back of cart. 
Buddha has R, hand raised and held out with thumb, third and 
fourth fingers joined; L, hand resta on ankle. He wears 
cuslomary greenish under-robe covering R. shoulder, and 
crimson maatle ined with blue; hair blue; flesh was gilded, 
but gilding has almost all disappeared. There is no definite 
halo or vesica, but rays of blue, green, and crimson radiate 
from his whole person, Overhead draped canopy waving in 
his advance. The bullock is led by Indian attendant, as 
is the case of Samantabhadra and Mafijuéri in banners, but 
here carrying begging-siad’ in place of goad. Head of 
a second bullock appears beyond. 

Five planets are referred to in inscr, but the genii of four 
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only are represented, standing about car. Three of these 
wear Chinese official or magisterial dress—trailing under- 
robes, upturned shoes, and wide-sleeved jackets tied with 
girdle under arms, Two of them stand beyond the car; 
one in pale blue and white, bearded, carrying a dish of 
flowers; on his heada high narrow black bead-dress within 
crown of which appears a white boar’s bead. His companion 
wears white under-robe and black jacket with gilded girdle ; 
he holds up in R. band brush, in L. tablet or sheet of paper; 
his hair done in two stiff loops behind fillet decorated with 
seven stick-like upstanding orns.; between loops rises a 
monkey. The third stands in centre foreground playing 
‘on lute (for details of instruments, sce Miss Schlesinger’s 
note, App. £/); his robes are white ; on his head a phoenix. 
‘The fourth in R. bottom comer is of muscular demonic type 
with fiery hair and grotesque features; he is four-armed, 
carrying in R. hands arrow and sword, in L. hands trident ; 
on top of his head is a blue horse-head. 

Inser., 3 Il. fairly preserved, on cartouche in L. top corner. 
For date, cf. Binyon, Appendix £, Iv. 

Colouring chiefly crimson, bluc, and green on fawn- 
coloured background ; workmanship good. 

Painting a‘ a” x1’ 94", with purple silk top a’ 64%. Pl. 
LXXL 


"Ch. Uv. 008. Painted Uosen banner; one of a set 
comprising Ch. liv. 009; Iv. 0037, and Ivi coai-a. All are 
of the same size and in the same style and colouring, and 
have similar accessories, oo8 complete except for weight- 
ing-board, clean and in good condition. Head-piece border 
of bright pink linen ; streamers of dark brown. 

Subject: Bodisa/toa standing 3 1..; R. band raised 
holding pink lows bud, L. raised in vifarka-mudra. Dress 
and coiffure in ‘Chinese Buddhist’ style of “Ch. oo2, etc. 
(The other Bodhisattvas in series are in more ‘Indian’ dress 
of *Ch. i. 0016.) Hard colouring of orange, yellow, indigo, 
crimson, and green. 

Painting 1’ 5” x 63°, length of whole 3° 64°. Pl. 
LXXXVIT, 





Ch. Uv. 009. Painted Unen banner; one of sct 
enumerated under the preceding. Same accessories, colouring, 
and workmanship ; good condition. 

Subject: Avalokifefvara (?) elanding 3 R. with hands in 
adoration. Dress, etc., as in *Ch, i, 0016; q.v. for general 
deser. and list of similar bannere. 

Painting t’ 5” x 63”, length of whole 3’ 5”. 


Ch, liv. oor0, Woodcut on paper, with Chin. text 
and standing fig. of Avalodsiefvara (Kvan-yin). Slender fig. 
standing erect 4 L., on lotus upon hexagonal pedestal. 
R. hand raised holding willow spray, L. by side carrying 
flask. Dress and coiffure of ' Indian‘ Bodhisattva, witb scarves 
Uwined about body and legs. Oval halo covered with floral 
orp. and bordered with flame. The whole suggestive of 
bronze statuette. On R. one |. Chin. with epithets of Kuan- 
yin. Vajra border down each side; wide floral border at 
top and botilom. Good condhtion. 113° 33”. Pl. c. 


Ch. Ilv., oon. Paper painting with Chin. inser., repre- 
senting Avalokiteévara (Kuan-yin) sealed cross-legged on 
lotus, hands lying within each other in lap; Dhyani-buddha 
‘on front of tiara. Dress and orns. of ‘Indian’ Dodhisattva; 
circular vesica and oval halo; Mower spray a3 canopy above. 
Coarse workmanship, Colouring only pink and light red 
{on robes, fiesh, and flowers), pale yellow, green, grey on 
jewellery, balo, etc., and black on hair and outlines. 

Salutation to Kuan-yin on cartouche in R. upper corner, 
and additional inser. written on background down L, edge 
stating that donor was a shoemaker ; cf, Petrucci, Appendix 
£, MU. Good condition. 1° 54° x1". 


Ch. lv. ooa. Fr. of silk painting, with Chin. inser, 
showing part of Jd/aka scene (unidentified). Incomplete ; all 
sides and much broken, but otherwise in fair condition. 

Scene preserved shows lotus lake in which stands white 
elephant ‘holding long-stemmed lotus in trunk. In front 
grassy ground rising abrupuy from lake ; upon it are falling 
headlong wilh horrible grimaces two muscular, half-naked 
figs, probably intended for Asuras. They have grotesque 
bony features, top-knots and beards of light brown hair, and 
wear stolea and short breeches of crimson, blue, or green, 
Spotted with flowers ; also jewellery consisting of enr-rings, 
arrolets, anklets, and bracelets. 

The inscriptions contain references to rebirth ; but the 
cartouches (3) are irregularly placed, falling half on ground 
and half on water of lake ; in all cases half falling on water 
deliberately effaced, along with inscription. Possibly, there- 
fore, these do not refer to this scene at all, bul to some 
earlier Sukhdvaui for which this scene was adapted. For 
apart from effaced halves of inscriptions there are no obvious 
signs of previous drawing. 

At bottom a detached fr. showing on much sinaller scale 
fine fragment of landscape: stream, flat plain with desolate 
row of treea, reindeer-like animal feeding, and mountains in 
background. 1° 117% 1" 4}°. 


Ch. lv. oo2.a. Fr. of paper paloting showing part 
of jewelled canopy and red-flowering trees behind a Buddha, 
as in *Ch. 0051, etc. Verandah of building in background, 
Painted entirely in red and brown on buff ground. Rough 
work, 1° 179". 


Ch, lv. 00g. Large silk painting representing Six- 
armed Avaloksievara, seated, with attendants, Border pre- 
served along sides and top, but lower end of picture loal, 
remainder much broken, and painting almost effaced. 

Avalok. of ‘Indian ‘type, almost replica of Ch. xxvi. oo1, is 
seated in middle on ornamental lotus rising on scrolled clouds, 
prob. from tank, but centre foreground lost. Altitude of 
"royal ease‘, with RL knee raised, L. leg bent across, bead 
leaning over R. shoulder and resting on hand of upper R. 
arm, which again is supported on knee. L, upper hand by 
head, with third and fourth fingers curled in, others extended ; 
middle hands, L. in vitarka-mudré at breast, R. below it, 
opeo, palm up; lower hands, R. hanging down holding 
rosary, L. lying on Padmisana by knee, but painted as 
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a pair of bands in adoration. No emblems except Dhysni- 
buddha on front of tiara. 

Fig., dress, and oms. those of ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva {see 
Ch. lv, 0024), with fower-orn. caps over knees and twisted 
pearlsirang rope round neck instcad of stole. Flesh 
originally gamboge shaded with red; hair very light brown. 
Circular halo and vesica of waving ray, vandyke ray, and 
petal orn., with inner trilobate flame border, and outer ban 
of white bordered with amail lolus orn. as in Ch. xxvi. cor. 
Detween top of this and canopy is a second small fig. of 
Dhyiini-buddha with attendant disciple and Bodhisattva on 
cither side. 

The attendants of Avalokitesvara comprise: 

(i) In four comers, four armed Kings. Only Virdlpaksa 
{with word) is preserved complete, in L. bottom corner; 
and legs of Kings (attributes destroyed) in upper comers. 
Armour and general type as in banners; see Ch. xlix. 007. 

(ii) down sides, cight Bodhisatvas, seated or kneeling, 
with bands in mystic poses or holding censers or flowers. 
Majority in ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva dress like attendant 
Bodhisativas in Paradise picture, *Ch. 005: ; two in elaborate 
garments covering them to neck and wrists like dancer in 
same painting. - 

(iil) at Avalok.'a knees, two infants naked except for long 
aotes, floating down on lotuses with hands in adoration. 

(iv) below Padmisana, the Nymph (L.) and Sage (R.) a8 
commonly found in paintings of Thousand-armed Avalok ; 
ace series under *Ch. 00223. : 

(v) beads of two Bodhisattvas upholding Avalok’s Pad- 
masana, 

All Ggs. and accessories, with exception of Avalok. in centre, 
in ‘Chinese Buddhist’ style of *Ch. co2ag, etc. Colouring 
chiefly crimson, grey, while, and orange, on greyish back- 
ground; but almost gone. 4’ 8" 4’a". 


*Ch. lv. 004. Palnted alk banner somewhat broken 
and faded ; all accessories lost. 

General Nofe.—This painting is a good representative of . 
an ‘ Indian ‘ class further exemplified in Ch. lv. 007, 008, 0029, 
0030, 0031; and akin to °Ch. xxvi. a. 007 series. The 
Paintings show many points of resemblance to miniatures 
of Nepalese MSS., as seen in Foucher, Jeonographie boud- 
dhigue, i, PL tv, etc. Style is comparatively primitive, and 
colouring poor and limited in range. Dull red and green, 
black, white, yellow, dark brown, and pink are the only 
colours ased ; in all, paint much faded and fost. 

In pose, physical (ype, nature, and arrangement of drapery, 
tc, the figs. are exceedingly like one another even in small 
dewils, All are standing, with their weight thrown on one 
hip, and body inclined more or less strongly to other side. 
Body itself is slender-waisted ; legs thin and straight; face 
short and round with aquiline nose, arched eyebrows, and 
long narrow but almost straight eyes. 

The dreas consisis of a skirt, draping fig. from waist to 
ankles and drawn closely about legs s0 as to show their 
form. It is usually of transparent material, etriped or spotted, 
beneath which are seen short /aagoi of thicker texture. 
Round hips girdle of drapery and leather (?) belt of several 
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thongs, usually with clasp in front to which girdle is attached. 
Narrow stole crossea breast from one shoulder, leaving whole 
Upper part of body practically nude, and descending in stiff 
spirals and waves about arms to ground. A slill narrower 
double or tripte band of green set with diamonds (?}—and 
found only in paintings of this type—hangs round neck in 
loop to about knees. Jewellery massive in form, and com- 
prises, besides usual bangles, necklace, and tiam, anklets 
and elaborate armlets on upper arm. Tiara and armlets set 
with distinctive omaments, citber of high triangular shape richly 
chased, or in form of tall spike ect with jewels. 

Hair done in high cone on top of head, and falls in loose 
black ringtets on shoulder. Flesh is painted in characteristic 
Indian fashion, green, red, or whlte according 10 deily repre- 
sented. The halo is always oval, formed of rings of 
varicgated colour and bordered with flame; underfoot a 
single loius, Variauons in detail are noted under separate 
descriptions. Blank inser. cartouches are placed on L. 
upper edge. Paintings when complete show tasselled canopy 
above, and band of yellow rlhomboitls filled with rosettes below. 

Ch. te, 00g. Subject: Avelokitedvara, Fig. stands facing 
Spectator, weight thrown on R. hip and body inclined to 
R. (speciator's); R. arm bent up at elbow with open hand 
upraised ; L. extended by side carrying long-stemmed pink 
lotus. Head inclined to L., eyes gazing down. Nose broad 
and mouth wide, Row of short curls on forehead, Skirt of 
transparent white stuff, /aagofi green, stoles of dull bulf and 
pink gathered in knot on R. hip by clasp. Double-collar 
necklace and elaborate tiara, Flesh painted throughout 
Tight red. 1° 6° «64°. 

Ch. lv. 005. Painted allk banner, both ends and all 
accessories lost. Remainder much faded and discoloured, 
but shows fig. intact from crown of lead to knecs, 

Subject: Dartards(ra, Guardian of the East. Stands 
slightly R., bow in lowered L. land, arrow (incomplete 
through fading and neither end visible) in R. From colour- 
ing and style of work evidently belongs 10 ‘Indian’ series 
“Ch, lv. 004, which otherwise (as preserved to us) contains 
only Bodhisattvaa, Dress as described in Genrra/ Note, 
*Ch. coro, and in Ch. xxvi. a, 006. 

On skirts and shoulders scale-armour outlined red on buff 
(mach faded); but on ‘body no scales marked and coat 
painted plain green. On shoulders are flaming jewels on 
short lotus stems as in Ch. ravi. a.006. Aproo below hip- 
bel and Gaps over hips are cut in one piece, of dark pink 
leather (?), apron being irefoil-shaped. Arm-gtarde also of 
plain leather, painted with disc pattern in shades of dark pink, 
and finished at top by siiff outstanding green ruff like the 
usual ankle-guard, corresponding lo green pleated edge of 
coat of mail on upper arm. Sausage-shaped collar protects 
neck. On head a solid gold and Jewelled crown, which 
allows the black hair only to be seen in festooned edge on 
forehead. 

Face, with ils conventionally twisted eyebrows, wrinkles 
over nose, and round glaring white eyes, tends to monsler 
type, but features otherwise are human. Ears elongated and 
pierced, but without rings; mouth wide and campremed, with 
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broad moustache and small pointed beard; fingers curved 
and tapering. Apart from colouring already mentioned. 
green and red are the only tints used, on skirt, stole, corslet, 
and borders, besides yellow on metal-work and orns, Whole 
very dim. 

119’ 7". 

Ch. lv. 006. Painted sifk banner; complete, and 
(except for head-piece and side streamers) in excellent con- 
dition, 

Painted allk cenure of former is much broken, but shows 
volute of light blue Icaves curling from central stem and 
surmounted by,terra-cotta and green leaves and dark pink 
flowers on a red ground. Binding of fine bluish-green silk, 
and side and bottom streamers of same, now faded, For 
suspension loop, see Ch. 00297. Weighting-board painted 
on dark red ground with open lotus between spreading buds 
and leaves; flowers dark pink with black-centred petals; 
leaves dark green with outlines, veins, and scrolls in yellow. 

Subject: Bodhsalira (unidentified), in attitude, dress, face, 
nnd accexsories same as °Ch. xvii, 003; see also Ch. 00143. 
He atands, however, upon single lotus; petals coloured in 
palra from centre bright blue, scarlet, green, and purple. 
Mantle caught by clasp and fastened up to L. shoulder by 
white thread. Ears normal in length and not pierced; face 
very carefully drawn and finished, 

Colouring very bright and well preserved, but harsh anil 
opaque. Undcr-robe strong gamboge yellow with folds 
painted in red and ‘border light blue; mantle dark maroon 
(not barred), with lining of light pea-green; lotuses and 
tasecls of head-dress purple and scarlet. Circular halo has 
light biue centre and outer band of copper-green separated 
by rings of scarlet ; same series of colours repeated in canopy 
above. Valance at top is hung with bells, and shows pattern 
of_ repeating elliptical roseties, shaded purple on purple 
ground, alternately with lozenge-shaped ‘spots’ of fol:aye in 
light green and blue. Gamboge cariouche for inser, to L. of 
head, blank. 

Painting a‘ 23” x 6", length of whole 6’ 1°, PL LXXX. 

Ch, Iv,007, Painted sil banner, of ‘Indian’ type as 
°Ch. Iv. o04. Considerably broken, and all accessories lost. 

Subject: Bodhrsaitoa, perbaps Ayalokitefvara. Fig. stands 
almost full-face, weight thrown on L. hip, L. shoulder slightly 
drawn back, and head tumed over R. shoulder. Hands 
placed together al breasl, supporting faming jewel. Skirt of 
wansparcnt white stuff spotted with dull red, over pink 
Jango; stoles of dull red and green. Remains of yellow 
paint on face, which is of finer type than in *Ch. ly. 004, with 
long aquilive nose and arched eyebrows. No curls on fore- 
bead, but loop of hair before ear; feet broken away. 
gee. 

Ch.iv. 008. Palnted allk banner, of ‘Indian’ type an 
*Ch |v. 004. Silk cracked ; upper end of painting and all 
accessories loat Subject: Bodhrsattra Vajrapdn. Fig. 
stands on dark pink lotus, legs full-front to spectator, body 
thrown lightly backwards to R. and face tumed 3 L. 
R. arm bent up at elbow, supporting the Vajra, upright, on 
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openpalm. L. han also mised, palm out, thumb and fore- 
finger joined. Skirt striped green and dark pink, clearing 
ankles ; ZaAgofi red; girdle dull yellow, passed loosely round 
hips and knotted in front; stoles of dull buff and red. Face 
very like that ia Ch. lv.007, but with small ringlet before ear. 
Flesh painted green throughout, with palms of hands and 
edges of soles of feet red. Fig. from waist up «isproporiion- 
ately small. 1/67 24’. 

Ch. Iv. cog. Painted silk banner; both ends of 
painting and all accessories lost, but otherwise, wilh its 
companion Ch. lv. oo10, one of the best preserved banners in 
Collection. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Ruddha; purely Chin, in 
style. Banner defined at edges by painted border of choco- 
late brown, and divided hy Iransverse bars of same into four 
6q. pancls, 

Scene 1. Meeting of Gautama Bodhisattra in a former 
existence with Dipehkara Buddha. Yn open country with 
mountains in background (mosily destroyed) Dipahkara 
advances towards R. attended by two Bodhisativas, The 
boy, aNerwards Gautama Buddha, stands bowing before him 
with hands clasped, and Dipankara touches his head with L. 
hand. His R. hand is raised in adhaya-mudrd, The boy 
wears a short deer-shin tunic, is bareheaded and short-haired. 
Dipaikara’s Besh is painted pale yellow, his under-robe bright 
copper-green, his mantle deep crimson with grey lining. 
Lotuses appear under his feet, and circular halo bebind his 
head; but the Bodhisattvas are without halo and without 
jewellery. Otherwise their dress and coiffure are of usual 
Bodhisativa type, as in *Ch, oon, ete. 

Scene a. The Four Encounters. This scene is chrono- 
logically out of place in banner. In foreground are two 
hills; on the one to L.. the sick man is sitting up on low 
trestle couch, propped by an attendant in white coat anil 
black-tailed cap. Sick man naked except for crimson cloth 
covering his legs. Behind couch the o/d/ man advances, 
accompanied by boy-attendant in copper-green. From his 
auitude he is obviously leaning on stick, which has not been 
painted in. Dressed in long belted white coat and black cap 
and hood, falling on shoulders and closely framing face, 
exactly as in Ch. Iv. 0016 (q.v.). On hill to R. lies the 
corpse on its back, naked except for loin-cloth and painted 
dask brown. From close beside its head curling cloud rises 
in nir, and on this, with hands clasped, kneels fig. in belted 
coat ond blackailed cap of the common man (sce Ch. xx. 
008, elc.). His back is to spectator ; he is gazing ala palace 
in Chinese style, which also resis upon clouds and Sills the 
upper half of the paneL Four lar;e elliptical spots of dull 
green appear resting on slopes of the roofs, prob. foliage of 
trees not completed. Kneeling Gg. on cloud prob. represents 
the soul of the dead man ;' and building, being also on clouds, 
some heaven or bome of the dead. There is no sign in 
scene of Prince Gautama, or of ascetic with whom he had 
the fourth Encounter. 

* CI. exacily aimilar device in illustration of this scene by 


a Chinese artist, dated a.p, 1808, in Wieger, Vier chinoises 
du Buddha, Appendix I, no. 36. 
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Scene 3. Descent of Gaulama Bodhisattva. Here is shown 
a court of palace of Kapilavastu. In L. bottom comer green 
rush-blinds of a projecting wing are rolled up, showing 
May wrapped in a crimson robe and lying on R. side asleep 
upon a couch ; for Maya's position on R. side, which docs 
not accord with tradition, cf. Foucher, Z’ari du Gandhdra, 
i. p 293. Over palace rcof appears infant Bodhisatwwa 


kneeling with clasped hands on back of white elephant, which, 


gallops towards May& with legs outstretched. The Gautama 
has fig. of baby and is painted white, naked except for white 
loin-cloth ; behind fig. and heat, haloes drawn in outline. Two 
kneeling divine figa without halo accompany him. Whole 
visionary group contained within circular space anpainted, 
and its passage through air marked by trail of cloud, red, 
blue, and yellow. 

Scene 4. Return of Maya to her father's palace. Maya, 
distinguished by disc-shaped gold orn. upon her head (whicls 
marks ber also in companion banner, Ch, lv. core), is seen 
walking with woman attendant from palace of Kapilavastu, 
a comer of quadrangle of which fills R. upper comer. 
Immediately behind her small sq. pavilion or shrine (?) with 
tapering tee of Chatiras, Both women wear ordinary Chin. 
women’s dress of long robe and wide-sleeved over-jacket, 
lied in uoder arms, in which they muffle their bands. 
Attendent’s dress is orange and blue, Maya's crimson and 
copper-green. Lower edge of scene los. 

Painting purely Chinese in workmanship and type of 
architecture, dress, etc., represented, With its companion it 
is one of the most characteristic of the more Gnished of 
Duddha Legend banners. 

Buildings are long and low, painted white, with red poles 
and shutters ; outside verandah raised a few feet above ground 
and built up by slate-coloured wall. Roofs are gabled, with 
Jong upcurling eaves, and painted a deep Prussian bluc. 
Secular dress where found accords with Chinese type. 

The women’s coiffure in scene (4) is characteriatic, the 
hair being done in forked lop-knot at corner of head, and 
ends lumed in at nape forming heavy roll round neck. In 
May’a case no top-knot is visible, being prob. dispensed with 
owing to orn, Their flesh is painted white, while men’s is 
(esh-pink. Straight wisp of hair falls before ear in case of 
divinities and humans alike. 

Drawing done in neat fine pen strokes ; colouring carefally 
painted in in sirong clean bul opaque and somewhat crude 
tones. Chief colours used are a rich crimson, decp Prussian 
blue, orange, yellow-green, copper-green, and slate. Painting 
of details not entirely finished ; ¢.g. a lattice-work fence and 
Irees in background of scene (4) are Lraced only, and tracing 
not strengthened by subsequent ink lines as is the case of all 
figs. and principal architectural details. 

A yellow cartouche (blank) for inscr. lines side of each 
scene, alternately on R. and L. 

For another representation of the Encounter, see Ch. Iv. 
0016, and of Descent of Buddha, Cb. oorg, 0039. Scenes 
(t) and (4) are not clsewhere represented. 

Vig? 68”, PL Uxniv. 

Ch. Iv, oor0. Painted silk banner, wilh Chin. inecr. 


Companion to Ch. lv. cog and in same excellent condition, 
except that paris of top and bottom scene are last. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha. 

Scene t. Divinttice (?) adoring the unboru Buddha (?). Mayi 
is shown asleep on couch as in scene (3) of the preceding ; 
in L. bottom corner appear three figs., kneeling with hands 
in adoration. They wear Chinamen’s dress of long-sleeved 
jacket and under-fobe green, orange, and crimson; their hair 
done in top-knot ; their heads without haloes like those of 
allendant deities in scene (3) of Ch. lv. 009. ‘I'he cloud on 
which they kneel shows them 10 be a vision. 

Scene 2. Mayd on her way to Lumbini Garden. M. site 
in open palanquin carried by four bearers, who advance with 
long strides townrds gute of garden, visible in L. bottom 
corer. Two other men carry trestles on which to set 
pulanquin down. They are passing over high open ground, 
from which is seen in background long low-lying plain. Dare 
mountains fll horizon, and in middle distance to L. are wood- 
crowned hills. Palanquin surmounted by gay red and green 
canopy culminating in Gg. of phoenix ; crimson streamers hang 
al the comers, 

Scene 3. Birth of Buddha. Scenery like that of previous 
‘cone, but disposition reversed. On high ground in front 
grows a single tree, under which M. stands «vith R. arm 
stretched up grasping a bough. Through mouth of her 
wide-hanging wleeve the infant springs downwards, arms 
oulsiretched. A woman attendant (prob, Prajfpati) kneels 
to receive him, bolding out a blue cloth, on which @ white 
lotus appeara where he is about to fall. Two other women 
stand behind M., one holding ber L. hand; all wear Chinese 
women’s dress, 

Scene 4. The Seven Steps. This scene alone bears an 
inscription, which confirms its identification as above. Most 
of background lost, but scenery was that of preceding scenes. 
Cracks across middle are sewn together with white and red 
vil. “Io R. stands May, her hands muffted in her long 
sleeves, head turned back towards middle of group; to L., 
two women attendants with bowed heads and hands raised 
in wonder or adoration. In centre, infant Bodhisattva steps 
forward, L. arm upraised, four scarlet loiuses lylog behind 
him, and two beneath his feet. He has here fig. of young 
child, and wears a while diss. 

Style of whole identical with that of Ch, lv, 009. The 
men in scene (2) are clad in long white trousers; coats of 
white or pale yellow tied in at waist, with long skirts or taile, 
black shoes, and black-tailed caps. Dress and colffare of M. 
and her women are the same as in lv. 009; their facrs and 
hands painted white. Colours used for their dress are grey, 
orange, crimson, copper-green, and bluc; and in scene (3) 
M. also weary a deep white belt, pleated vertically from top 
to bouom and covering body from arm to hipe. The land- 
scapes in the background are painied in varioue ints of grey 
and greyish green, and form one of tbe great charms of the 
banner, giving an extraordinary effect of width and dislance. 
As in Ch, lv. 009, all detaila are not painted in; ¢.g. gule of 
park and uprights of palanquin in scene (2). 

For other representations of the Birth or the Seven Steps, 
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see Ch. 0039. 00114; 33x11. 0035. Scenes (1), (2) not 
elsewhere represented, 

vo rg 6g”. PL LXxIv. 

Ch, lv, oon. Painted allk banner; all accessories 
lost and both ends of painting. otherwise unbroken and in 
excellent condition. Pairs with Ch. ly. oorz. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha. Two seenes, 
Chinese in style. Bordered each side by painted oral band 
showing alternate halves of large conventional roselies in 
orange, blue, and light green on black ground ; across lop 
draped valance, blue and white, fiinged with bells. 

Scene 1. Flight of Prince Gauiama from Kapilavastu. 
Shows part of palace courtyard, enclosed by high blank walls 
with balllemented top and strong gate-tower as in Ch. xlvi. 
007; xlix 005, etc. ; gateshut. Within court four women eit 
of recline—one with a harp of \ype found among Shisdin 
treasures at Nara (see Petrucci, Gaselle des Beaux-Arts, 
1911, p. 908; cf. aleo Miss Schilesinger's note, App. 1) 
before ber, one with a lute ; outside gate, two guards; all are 
in attitudes euggesting deepest sleep. Wreath of cloud, 
rising frora palace over courtyard wall, carries with it (be 
Prince, now far away on bis whie horse. With him is 
Chandaka on foot In background fringe of mountains, 
dark green and blue, covered with forest. 

Scene 2. King Suddhodhana examining women and 
guards (}). On L. sits §, on low dais, hie umbrella-bearer 
behind him, and Minister or official carrying a roll of paper 
upon each side, A third seen in foreground going to join 
group behind ; all are bearded. In front of $. bow four men 
in long pink volaminons coata like Ministers, but with smaller 
head-dresses or top-kmots, and clean-shaven, Their hands 


are behind backs, On King’s L..a row of four women in- 


same position, two gaolers with beating-sticks over their 
shoulders standing behind them. They are evidently four 
musicians who slept while Prince escaped: cf. scene (3) of 
Ch. alvi. oo7. Scene takes place on open ground behind 
range of iree-doued hills The four bowing men may repre- 
sent guard, being examined by King; for their air and 
position suggest that they are in custody like the women. 

In design and workmanship the Lanner is a fine example 
of Chinese style, The dress and head-dreases of Chandaka, 
Musicians, guards, and gaolers are the same as in Ch. xlvi 
007; Iv. 009, etc. ; the Ministers’ as in Ch. 00114, but with- 
ont trailing sash. King’s dress like theirs, but hie jacket is 
black and bis bead-dress flattopped. Prince’s head is bare, 
and his bair done in the four-pronged ahape seen in Ch. xlvi. 
004 ; Iv, cota, and Lxi coz. Colouring quiet, consisting 
chieBy of dull green, crimson, brown, grey-blue, and some 
orange. Drawing life-like, and attitudes of sleeping gs. 
specially expressive. The musical instruments are of same 
type as those in orchestra of Paradise pictures, e.g.*Cb. li. 003. 

A yellow cartouche (blank) for inscr. is placed on each side 
of upper scene, and an orange one in middle of the lower. 

For other representationa of Flight, see Ch. 00618 ; xlvi. 
007; xlix cog; and for scene (a) cf. ecenes (3), (4) of 
Ch. alvi. 007, 


1° 87m 7". Desert Cathay, ii. Pl. V1. 


Ch. Iv. oo12. Painted allk banner; ai) accessories 
lost, but painting in perfect condition ; pairs with Ch. lv. oar, 
and has the same florel border. 

Subject : Scenes from Life of Buddha. 

Scene 1. Farewell of Chandaka and Kapthaka. ToR, 
on Jow rock sits the Prinee, hie hand raised in farewell. On 
L. under overhanging cliff kneels Chandaka on one knee, 
grasping Kanthaka’s bridle with R. hand Wis L. hand 
wrapped in large sleeve is raised to his eyes. Kanthaka 
kneels on his fore-knees with head lowered to ground. He 
is, aa usual, white with ted mane and tail, Bebind broken 
rocky ground sloping down to lake, beyond which range of 
high blue peaks. 

Scene 3. Culling of the Hair. Among precipitous 
mountains, whose tops are scantily clothed with trees, the 
Prince sits on low rock, one hand pressed to cither side of 
his bead, which he bends forward. Before him 1wo divinities, 
the principal of whom advances to him, uplified razor in 
hand, while attendant Joins hands in worship, This form of 
legend found in Chinese version of Abhinigkramana-siltra ; 
see Beal, Zhe Romantic History of Buddha, p. 144. Five 
smaller figa. kneel as spectators in foreground, with clasped 
hands. 

Scene 3. Life of Auwsteritic. Gautama it seated alone in 
meditation, on a low rock on open hillside, His body and 
arma naked and emaciated. 

Style and details of painting entirely Chinese, and corre- 
spond to thoSe of Ch. Iv. cots. In firet two scenes Prince's 
dress consists of long white under-robe and brown over- 
jacket with black collar and voluminous sleeves edged with 
black ; his hair strained up to top of head and done in four 
curious upright prongs like those of a trident; see Ch. Iv. 
011; xlvi. 004 (sc. 2), and Ixi. 002. In scene (3) he wears 
only red robe about legs ; on hia head a prickly green mass 
like a thora-bush. Deneath this his hair is visible, cropped 
short but not shaved ; the green prob. represents leaves said 
to have fallen on his head from trees, though uees are not 
shown, The hair-culter in ecene (a) wears same dress as 
Minister in scene (a) of Ch. Iv. oo18 ; the attendant divinity 
wears dress of Bodhisattwa—trailing dAdfi, girdle and stole, 
but no jewele. Hair of both done Bodhisattva-fashion in 
top-knot oud long locka down back; that of hair-cutter 
decked with white flowers, Chandaka and kneeling figs, 
in scene (2) wear usual long belted coats of crimson or 
brown, and close-filting black caps with tails. None of figs 
have haloes, 

Colouring consists chiefly of gtcys and greens, with a litle 
dall crimson and brown and touches of black. The scenery, 
with [ts craggy cliffe, steep mountain slopes, and deep valleys, 
gives Gne impression of space and grandeur for smallness of 
seale. Two cartouches (yellow) are placed on edges of 
scenes (1) and (2), and two others (ormnge) are inset in 
peenes (1) and (3); oll blank. 

For other representations of Farewell of Chandaka, see 
Ch. xavi. a 003; Ini. o03; for Life of Austeritics, cf. Ch. 
aavii. oor, Cutting of the Hair not elsewhere shown. 

tom 7p. Pl. LXXV, 
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Ch. Iv. oo13. Fr. of painted ailk banner, retaining 
one bottom streamer of blue silk with leaf design traced in 


™ 

Subject: BodArsaftra, Lower half of fig. only, standing 
on red lotus facing spectator. Dress and painting of type 
*Ch:002. Colouring chiefly pink, light green, and red fairly 
preserved, 

Painting 1° 1° x 64°, length with streamer a’ 8”, 

“Ch. Iv. 0014. Painted silk banner in ‘Indian’ style, 
with triangular head-piece, alreamers, and weighting-board 
complete. Bottom streamers and border of head-piece of 
plaln cinnamon ailk ; side streamers and interior of head- 
piece of dark brown silk; painted silk covering latter almast 
completely desuroyed. Weighting-board green, with design 
of Gve-petalled flowers, red, white, and yellow on while 
grounds. Two Chip. chars. on border of bead-piece. 

Subject: Bodhisatfra (unidentified) with rosary. Fig. 
gands stiffly facing spectator on single white lotus tipped 
with dark pink, R. arm bangs by side carrying rosary; L. 
held before breast, palm up, second and third fingers bent. 
Fig. very broad across chest and shoulders and curving in 
to slender waist. Robed from hips to ankles in grey dis- 
coloured skin, taised in symmetrical folds at middle and sides 
by girdle. Latter, dark pink lined with white, is draped 
loosely round hips and knotted in front, whence ends fall 
between legs. Waved edge of skirt-folds round ankles allowe 
red and yellow inner side of stuff 10 be seen. Narrow siole 
of green and Indian red on reverse sides passes round 
shoulders and thence winds stiffly about arms towards ground, 
A narrow scarf of Indian red lined with grey passes actoss 
breast from R. shoulder, and bebind shoulders hang bunches 
of pink drapery reaching to elbows. 

Jewellery coraprises tiara, plain ear-rings, necklace, bangles, 
and armlets, three last being set with red and grey jewels. 
Tiara consists of gold cisclet, set with three high gold ama- 
ments—each formed of three circular gold plaques or balls 
of diminishing size, set one upon another, the smallest on top 
—with white fillet of drapery behind and red lotuses at 
ean. 
Face full and impassive, with atraight eyes, arching brows, 
emall mouth, and elongated ears. Hair, black, done in 
doable-leaf form on top of head and falls in thick spreading 
mass bebind shoulders. Flesh painted throughout a strong 
hard yellow, thickly laid on, outlines being dull red. 

Outlines of drapery black, in many places blarred or 
ingufficiently filled in, Circolar halo of rings of green, red, 
black, and white. Painting bounded below by decorative 
band of rhomboids, red, green, and yellow, and at top by 
painted valance. 

Style of wark primitive. Forms of body heavy and com- 
paratively shapeless, drawing of hands alone showing some- 
thing of delicacy which marks the more Chinese of paintings. 
Colouring is maddy and coarse, recalling tbat of Nepalese 
paintings, Ch. lvi 001-0010, though this banner is of 
considerably better workmanship. For other examples of 
the same style, see Ch. 0017 ; Iv. 0032, 0034 ; ef. also serica 
“Ch lv. 004. Painting 1° 97x 7°, length complete 5’ 5°. 

ate 





Ch. Iv. oorg, Palnted ailk banner; all accessories 
lost; painting almost intact and in fair condition. 

Subject: Redirth of souls from Lake Sakhacafi. At 
bottom is seen surface of water, with palisade in front. 
From this rises lotus plant, which curves alternately to R. 
and L., bearing at each curve an opened flower on which sits 
a celestial fig. robed as a Bodhisattva, Three of these 
&ppear on R., two on L, and in L. top comer, on amall 
newly opened pink lotus, a naked infant dancing. Dress of 
seated figa is that of * Indian‘ type of Bodhisattva (sec °Ch. 
fv. 0014) but without stoles; and thelr faces are short and 
‘aquare with straight eyes, They ait cross-legged, excep! the 
lowest, who kneels on one knee; two have their hands in 
pose of adoration, others rest R. hand on knee or have both 
hands raised with fingers in myvtic poses whose meaning ip 
not known. The lotuses are painted yellow and red, pink 
end white, or green and white, and same colours are comblacd 
for robes and haloes. Latier are oval and painted in rays or 
in petal pattern. Infant painted white, with red shoes, 
necklace, cheeks, and mouth. Colouring throughout coarse 
and dull, and drawing somewhat rough. 

For another representation of same subject, see Ch. xl, 001, 

iq" x 7h". Pl Lxxxu. 

Ch. Iv. 0016. Remains of painted gilk banner, 
with Chin, inser.; companion to Ch, slix. 006. Incomplete 
top and botiom, and considerably broken; all accessories 
lost; part preserved fresh and clean. Pairs with Ch. 
alix. 006, 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha; \wo preserved. 
Border and dividing bands of scenes as io Ch xlix. 006. 
Inscribed cartouche on R. and L. side resp. of each ecene. 

Scene 1. Encounter of Prince Gautama with the Old Man, 
Identified by inscr. On L. appears battlemented palace 
courtyard wall, with sq. projecting gateway of green tiles 
with roofed chamber above, as in Ch. xlix. 005; lv. oon. 
Out of this Prince rides on Kanthaka. A courtier altends 
him on foot. Before him under a ree old man leans cpon 
stick, another man siands by his side. Prince's altention is 
arrested, and courtier explains to him old man’s case. 

Scene 2, Encounter with the Sick Man. Identified by 
inser. From the same gateway, this time on R., Prince rides 
with bent head, courtier walking on his R. Under wee in 
bis path the sick man si upon ground supported by friend 
in red ceat, while another in green offers him drink in bowl. 
Exmnaciation of hie body (naked 10 waist) and of arms spread 
upon his knecs realistically shown. 

Style Chinese; architecture and drese exactly as in Cb. 
liz. oc6. Wall painted in horizontal lines of yellow and 
buff; pavilion over doorway shows usual red timber frame 
with blue roof. For timber frame within gate, cf. Aacim/ 
Khotan, i. p.447, Fig. 53. Prince and courtier are attired 
as Prince and Minister in Ch liz. 006; the former aguin 
bas a white lotus on his head; the common personages wear 
usual Jong coats and lailed black caps; the old man a black 
hood which falla on his shoulders, Drawing very fine; 
colouring, 28 in companion banner, chiefly pink and Iight 
ted with some dull green and black; the workmanship 
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delicate. For another reproduction of Encounter, see Ch. 
lv. 099. : 

1377". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. XU. 

Ch. Iv. oor7. Painted ailk banner; upper end of 
painting lost and all accessories, excepl three out of four 
Lotlom streamers of light brown silk. Painting almost 
unbroken, but much wom and faded. 

Subject: DéAr/aras{ra, Guardian of the East, or perhaps 
one of the Twelve Generals of Bhaigajyaraja, as Regent of 
the Sun. Fig. eaactly in dress and style of Lokapalas of 
"Chinese ’ type descr. in *Ch, 0035; see also General Nole, 
"Ch. oo10. Stands 3 L. on back and hand of demon, who 
resis on knees and elbows; both hands before him lightly 
support arrow, In his L. hand demon grasps red scaly body 
of a snake with gaping crocodile jaws. 

Lokapala has no mantle or tiara, but wears inatead helmet 
with wide-curling rim and orange plume as in Cb. 0040 (but 
without gorgel), and sausage-shaped collar clasped under 
chin, The most noteworthy point io dress, however, is 
absence of scale-armour, ground of doublet and of helmet 
being painted plain white. The face is haman—short and 
round, with small slanting eyes shrewd and watchful but not 
ferocious. ft is shaven except for slight moustache and tuft 
on chin. 

Colouring mainly white and olive-green, lighted up by 
bright red and orange on details of dress. Doublet while 
with red borders and pleated edging at arms and thighs of 
olive-green ; corslet orange with appliqué discs of olive-green 
and red jewels; straps, breast-belt, and hip-belt dark brown ; 
stole red and olive-green on reverse sides; skirt uncoloured, 
with folds drawn in red; breeches while with olive border. 
Colouring of flesh has entirely disappeared, that of dress has 
much faded; but fig. remains good example of its kind both 
in design and execution. 

Arrow apparently ‘ feathered ° with leaf-shaped metal blade 
as in M. Tagh. b. 007; its barbed end outside painting, 

Painting 2’ 7°, length with streamers 4’ 84”, 


Ch. Iv. 0018, Palnted silk banner; top and bottom 
of painting lost, but remainder fairly intact and colour well pre- 
served. Small plain weighting-board painted light red ; three 
streamers of goldcn-brown silk roughly sewn to lower end. 

Subject: Lokapd/a Viripaksa, Guardian of the West. 
Stands 3 L. on back of demon (incomplete), who crouches 
on bands and knees. L. hand on top of sword, which seems 
to hang from belt and shows interesting details in hilt and 
acabbard; R. hand raised supports on forefinger scarlet 
lotus bearing miniature St0pa with elaborate base, dome, and 
umbrellas, Dress and general style of Bg. asin "Ch. 0035; 
ece also General Note, "Ch. oo10. Feet, however, in sandals, 
and breeches tucked into greaves. 

Face human except for grotesque circular eyes with scarlet 
tims and a somewhat exaggerated nose of non-Chinese type. 
Tt has high check-bones, normal mouth, and thick pointed 
beard, moustache, whiskers, and cusling eyebrows in a dark 
brown which is almost black, Ears have wide lobes, but are 
unpierced and of normal Jength. 








Colouring throughout mainly sirong green and crimson, 
with stole of dark green and grey, mantle of dark brown and 
Diack, and green halo. The small amount of scale-armour 
visible is yellow; as ia also blank cartouche for inser. to L, 
of balo, Flesh shaded with pink on natural greyish tone of 
silk, but general effect dark. Fig. has much force, and work 
good throughout. 

Painting 1’ 63" x 63°, length with streamers 4’ 2", PI. 
LXNXY. 

Ch. lv. oo19. Paluted silk banner with head-piece 
like that of Ch. i, oo10, and side streamers of green silk, 
discoloured and repaired. Lower end of painting lost, but 
general condition good. 

Subject: Bodhisattva (Avalokitevara?). A replica of Ch. 
xxvii, 003, but finished on reverse side. Im front of tiam 
has been added small ovoid-bodied ask, while apotted with 
red, Colouring yellowish red (on flesh and skirt), olive-green, 
dark brown, and pink. Upper end of painting strengthened 
by patch of blue silk muslin. 

Painting 2°54” 104°, length with head-piece 3° a}’. 
Ph LXXXL 


Ch, Iv. 0020. Painted allk banner; all accessories 
preserved except weighting-board ; top of painting lost, but 
remainder in excellent condition, 

Head-picce of much-frayed dark blue silk, bound with silk 
of faded purple ; one side streamer of sage-green plain silk, 
other of silk damask of same colour woven in small tozenge 
lattice-work; botiom streamers of brown silk om. with 
clouds and flower sprays in black, as in *Ch. xvii. oor, etc. 
The painting has broken at top and been atiached again to 
head-piece by patch of purple silk put on behind. 

Subject: Viriipikja, Guardian of the West. Stands} R. 
on back of crouching demon; R. hand raised and open with 
fingers spread, L. holding naked sword upright beside head, 
A good example of ‘ Chinese ' type of Lokapiila descr. in *Ch. 
0035; see also General Note, *Ch. oo10. There is, how- 
ever, 0 manue, and breeches are tucked into greaves, while 
feet shod with sandals. 

Anmour-scales oblong over shoulders, body, and skirt 
of coat; and bencath hip-belt, which is rather high, appears 
the shaped Icather aprn and flaps giving additional protec- 
Uon to lower part of body. A series of loose metal rings, 
here serving no purpose, but prob. for attachment of scabbard, 
etc, bang round lower edge of belu Face middle-aged 
and serious, with heavy cheeks, epreading moustache, and 
small tuft of beard on chin. Eyes are oblique and slightly 
enlarged, but whole effect human, not monstrous, 

Colouring entirely very light brown and pale red, with smaller 
quantity of darker brown and yellow and a file black. No 
green or blue, even on sword, the blade of which is painted 
light brown. Red found on skirt, breast girdle, borders of 
coat of mail, appliqué disce on corslet, arm-guerds, and 
greaves, and on horn-like streamers of tiara; pale brown 
on ground of corslet, arm-guards, and greaves, one tide 
of stole, plealed edge of coat of mail, border of skirt, 
leather apron, and jewels; dark brown on reverse of 
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ole and on ankle-guards. Scale-armour yellow and red, 
lace-holes masked in brown ; hair, hip-belt, and sleeves (?) on 
upper arm, black. 

Flesh is shaded light red on brownish-white of silk; iris of 
eyes yellow. Halo brown tinged with green, and on R. part 
of cload is green and red. Yellow cartouche for inser. to R. 
of head, blank. 

Painting 1° 104" x 74°, length of whole 5’ro%. Pi. 
LXXXIV. 

Ch. Iv. ooas. Paloted silk banner; all accessories 
lost, and painting considerably worm and broken. Com- 
panion banner to Ch. Iv. 0022. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha; Chinese in style; 
parts of four preserved. Palnting bordered at sides by 1” 
band of buff decorated at regular intervals with curved lines 
of orange-red and black and bands of orange-red, green, and 
blue, suggesting ornamental rings on turned wooden baluster 
Uranaversely divided into three sq. panels by straight bands, 
13” wide; the two opper om. with waved band of shaded 
green, blue, orange, and black with half-rosettes in hollows; 
the lowest with half of large repeating rosette pattera in same 
coloars on an orange-red ground. 

Scene t. Identification uncertain. In foreground, rising 
from ground appears white clephant-head, seen direcily in 
face and cul off by lower edge of panel at about base of 
trunk, On top of it a yellow double lotus supporting slate- 
blue jewel, from which vague flickering lines seem to be 
drawn upwards (in the tracing), perhaps representing flame. 
On R., behind, a white lion seated on rock under tree, On 
L, under another tree stands a man in long red-sleeved coat 
bordered with blue. He holds up his hands before him, 
open; his hair is done in three-pointed top-knot on the top. 
In background appears high-walled enclosure, with gateway 
in front, of same type as in Ch. lv. 0016, etc. Within, 
red, bine, and green elliptical spow are ranged along hori- 
zontal lines of orange-red and black ; their meaning doubtful. 
[The ecene may possibly represent in some form the Tri- 
ratna: Buddha, the Law, and the Community of Monks. 
The white lion in any case is an accepted symbol of the 
Teaching of Buddha (Dharma), while the fig. on L. might 
represent the Community, as a disciple.) 

Scene a. Unidentified, L. side*and foreground lost. 
There remains on R. a Sg. in same blue-edged coal and with 
‘ame coiffure as in scene above, sented on verandah of a 
pavilion, His hands are raised av if in blessing, and his 
gate fixed on L. bottom corner, where traces remain of 6g. 
in brown robe with uplified hand. Outside verandah stands 
also a man in red belied coat, tuning in same way towards 
brown-robed 6g. and stretching out both arms to him with 
hands drooping. 

Scene 3. Unidentified. Most of foreground lost. The 
corner of an open pavilion Gills greater part of ecene. Within 
it, on sitting-platform knee! two figs. dressed as in preceding 
scenes, ‘Their hands joined as in adoration; between them 
in background stands servant in green coat holding fan (?) in 
folded arms. Before verandah stand two smaller figs. One 
in R. corner, in blue-edged red coal, with hie hands joined in 
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adoration, [a merely an atiendant, his aitention like that of 
kneeling figa. ummed to other who seems centre of interest 
Of wcenc. This last is dressed in belted red coat and black 
boots, and standa with head bent down and hands apparently 
held out before him at breast ; but the painting is smudged, 
and details indistinguishable. Between him and altendant in 
R. corner, in midst of green ground, 2 8q. patch of light brown 
with black marking, having a red wooden railing on either 
side of it; and on this his attention seems to be bent. The 
object intended fs not clear. All figs, have their hair done in 
triple top-knot referred to in scene (1), etc. 

Scene 4. Unidentified. This seems to be in two paris. 
1 shows angle of a courtyard wall, with verandahed building 
inside, and high gateway on R. (of sare type as in Ch. 
0039; Iv. 0016, etc). Within verandah sits the Bodhisattva, 
as naked infant on lotus, but he is almost effaced. Whole 
R. upper half of scene lost, bul iracea remain of fig. in blue- 
edged red coat standing before him. Outside courtyard wall, 
the infant Dodhisattva, without balo, is again seen riding on 
white clephant. He is seated cross-legged on red lotas with 
bands Joined; and behind him walk two attendants, one 
holding over him a canopy. On bis L. ride two more figs., 
on white horses with red manes and tails, (The horses are 
badly drawn, and have only four legs beiween them.) The 
foremost rider, like aitendants bebind, is io familiar blue- 
edged red coat and with his hair done in the tiple top- 
knot; the other Is prob. a woman, She rides astride, bat 
wears green robe with red stole or shawl, and her hair 
clusters about her head, 

Drawing bad and careless throughout, and the workman- 
ship generally on @ level with that of Ch. xxv. oot, which 
prob. belongs to same series, from similarity of such details 
as decorative bands between panels and double cartouches. 
Double cattouche (blank) in orange-red, for inscr., lines 
each scene, placed aliernately on R. and L. 

214" x7" (74 when complete). 

Ch. Iv. cose. Fr. of painted silk banner ; all acccs- 
sories los, and great part of painting; remainder worm. 
Companion to Ch, Iv. 0021, and with similar painted borders 
and bands between scenes. 

Subject: Scenes from Life of Buddha. Two preserved 
(incomplete) and border only of third. 

Scene 1. Unidentified. Upper part lost. In midule sits 
Buddha on lotus pedestal, legs crossed, R. band in mrfarka- 
mudrd, L. lying ever knee. R. shoulder, arm, and breast 
bare, ficsh yellow; circular orange halo behind head, and 
elliptical green vesica behind fig. from which undalate red 
and blue rays. On either side kneel two disciples on blue 
Jotuses, their hands joined in adoration. They are without 
haloes, have wide-sleeved red coats with blue borders, and 
tiple top-knol caifure common in Ch. Iv, ooa8; xv. Oo1- 

Scene a. Unidentified, On L. Bodhisativa sits on loius 
pedestal under canopy. His dress, ornaments, and coiffure 
Are of ‘Indian" type, simplified (see °Ch, lv. 0014) Flesh 
pink, pointed orange halo behind head, and elliptical green 
vesica behind fig. Before him on ground, but turned with 
R. side to him, kneels of squats emall fig. in red-sleeved caat, 
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holding both its hands op with the palms to itself. A little to 
back stand two larger figs. with hands in adoration, They 
wear red under-robes and blue-edged red coats of the pre- 
ceding scene. Coiffure of one lost; hair of other seems to 
be done in backward-falling top-knol Behind, a tree. 

Scene 3. Of this only the jewelled flat top of a throne or 
canopy remains in R. top commer. 

Style of work poor aa in Ch. Iv. ooas. 

1’ 64" « 7” (74" when complete). 

Ch. Iv, cog. Large dated silk painting with Chin. 
inser., representing Samantabhadra, Manjufri, and Four 
Sorm: of Avalohitefcara, with attendants and donors. Date 
given by inser. a.v. 864. Complete with orig. border of 
fawn-coloured silk, and in good condition. 

Upper half of picture occnpied by four fign of Avalok. 
standing side by side, face to spectator, and carrying each 
a red or red and white lotas and flask (except in case of 
Avalok. on extreme L., who has not the latter). 

Dress a Song reddish-pink under-robe girt round waist and 
reaching to feet, with abort tight over-fall or upper skirt, and 
girdle as in “Ch. oor, etc. Over breast and shoulders 
a deep plasiron painted in plain red and blue or red and 
green with meta) barder, and ending at line of necklace on 
neck, Close-fitting sleeves, half covered by armlets, on 
upper arm; and in three cases metal-orn. guards on forearm 
like those of Lokapalas in banners. Pink drapery bebind 
shoulders, narrow stoles, and tiaras with Dhyani-buddhas are 
all of ‘ Indian * Bodhisattva style (see *Ch. Iv.0014), 10 which 
their coiffure also corresponds, 

In lower half Samantabhadra (L.) and Mafjuérl (R.) 
advance towards each other, seated cross-legged on white 
elephant and lion resp. The fatter are like those of 
banners (see Ch. 0023; 2x. 001), and are led by Indian 
attendants of similar type. S. has R. hand in os/arka-mudrd, 
L. raised horizontally with fingers in similar pose; M. has 
hands at breast in adoration; each accompanied by two 
Bodhisattvas carrying three-tiered umbrellas. Dress, omns., 
cojffure, and physical type of all these are of ‘ Chinese 
Buddhist’ lype asin “Ch. 002, elc. Canopies, Pedinisanas, 
haloes, and vesicas are of types seen in large Paradise pictures 
(e.g. *Ch. lit. 003), haloes and vesicas all being circular and 
covered with may or petal or. of kinds therein described. 

The donors consist of one monk and three men in secular 
dress kneeling on R, and two nuns and two ladies on L. 
Dresa of monks and nuns is same as in Ch. xx.005 ; that of 
non-religious persons agrees in general type with the tenth 
century dress of *Ch. ooto2 ; viii. 003, etc, but differs in 
colour and characteristic detaila The men wear long 
belted dark brown coats (under-skirts not visible), and in two 
Instances the wide-brimmed black bat of Ch. coroz. The 
third wears elif black cap, rising up and backwards in 
adouble peak. The women wear long shirts, jackets, and 
soles much as in Ch. oo10a ; but shirts and stoles coloured 
light buff and jackets yellow; sleeves of latter of very 





moderate width, banging hardly below waist. They wear, ° 


Moreover, no orna, and only plain band round halr. This 
in one case is dane in flat mushroom-shaped top-lnot, and in 


other in large rippling backward-waving top-knot like the 
dancing woman's in banner Ch. xix. 005. In these respects 
the donors’ attire corresponds to that in Ch. ax. 005 (a.p. 
gt); muxviii. 004 ; liv. 004; cf. above, p. 865, note ro. 

For inscr.—consisting of one short line by each of the 
Avaloks., Samaniabbadra, and Mafijudd ; dedication, 4 U., 
incomplete, in centre below ; and one line before each donor 
—see Petrucci, Appendix £, i. 

The composition 28 a whole has a somewhat stiff cramped 
air; disjointed repetition of fign in upper half recalls the 
prob. early yaintings Ch. xxii. 0017, 0023. Apart from 
bieratic Indian‘ tradition preserved in all chief deities and 
especially in dreas and treatment of figs. of Avalok., details 
and workmanship throughout in ‘Chinese Buddhist’ style of 
“Ch, 002, 003, etc. It is clear from sureness and finish of 
style that the conventions it follows were already well estab- 
lished, though the atmosphere and line which characterize 
other {and prob. later) representations of this subject are 
entirely lacking; cf. Ch. xmxvii. 004, 003-5. 

Colour in good condition, and consisis almost wholly of 


«light reddiah pink, soft blue, while, and dark green on 


brownish grey of silk. 

Painting 4° 5° a‘ 103", with border 4’ 74" 3" a4”. 
Thousand Buddhas. Pl. XVI; Desert Cathay, ii. Pl, Vil. 

Ch. Iv. oom4. Large painting on close-woven 
Mnen, in purely Tibetan style, representing Aralekiteirara 
seated, with small Dodhisattvas and Eight Sacred Emblems. 
No border ; practically complete, but painting almost effaced. 
Colours applicdl over coat of white as in other Tibetan 
painting Ch. ii. e041 ; but here evidently light in tone, only 
waces of rosy red, yellow, and dull green preserved. Emblems 
and Bodhisatvas round edge have been redrawn over 
similar small scated Dodhisattvas, and small figs. attendant 
on Avalok. in centre have been painted over with foliage and 
Jong-tailed flying birds now almost destroyed. 

Oblong central panel, framed by border of Vajras, contains 
large Avalok. seated in ‘royal ease’. Type of fig., dress, 
jewels, and Padmisana as in Ch corar; pose same but 
reversed, i.e. L. knee is raised and L. hand hanging over it 
bolda rosary. Circular vesica, narrow horseshoe halo, black 
ringlets on shoulder, pearl-hung jewellery, and canopy; 
details of head and features effaced. In corners above two 
small seated Bodhisativas, and below Bodhisattva and 
conventional linn seated on cither side of vase with flowers ; 
but painted over as above described. 

Round edge are placed alternately on lotuees, the Eight 
Sacred Emblems and small seated Bodbisattvas, with 
Dby8ni-buddha immediately above Avalok Of Emblems 
are traceable only Wheel, Vase, Vajra (?), Canopy, and Fish ; 
the lower on R. side being effaced, and those along bottom 
painted over like figs. in middle. 

Cf. other seated Avaloks. under Ch. 00121. 


Ch, Iv. ooa5. Fr. of painted ailk banner; upper end, 
ehowing tesselled canopy, surmounted by flaming jewels. 
Dull yellow, green, and red on buff background. 

7° «5a. 
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Ch. Iv. oo36. Palnted silk banner with head-piece ; 
all strcamers lost. Head-piece of buff silk orig. painted with 
Boral design, and binding of same; in bad condition. 
Painting somewhat broken, but colours fresh. 

Subject: Bodhisattva, with flaming jewel. Pose, coiffure, 
and dress the same a3 ia Ch. 0083; i. 005, and fig. prob. 
traced from same orig. R. hand, however, holds flaming jewel 
instead of censer, and many small alterations occur in 
painting details of dreas and jewels, Chief of these is 
addition of gauzy blue stole which drapes upper arm and fills 
up spaces of background between hanging draperies. Inside 
of ears, and handa, and Jower lines of feet are drawn in red. 

Colours gay, varied, and well-preserved; the most 
prominent being bright crimson and copper-green of 
V-shaped stole, and light bloe of halo centre, streamers, 
gauzy stole, and Jotus underfoot. Colouring otherwise 
composed of pale pink, chocolale, orange-yellow, and red. 
Oauines uneven in thickness, and workmanship generally 
Jens careful than in Ch. 0083; i. 005. 

Painting 2° 4” x 63", length with head-piece a’ 9%, 

Ch. Iv. 00298. Votlve patchwork, composed of 
rectang. picces of figured silks, damasks, and embroideries, 
with border of printed silk; the whole backed variously with 
cream, brown, golden-yellow, tight bluc, and sage-green 
silks, and in places with a brilliant red linen. Most of centre 
and lower middle part is lost, but remainder shows carefully 
designed balance of colouss and materials, Surface worn 
Dut aill glossy, and colours glowing and vativd, giving a very 
tich effcet, 

All cound runs a 6” border of printed silk, much faded, 
but showing an cxcecdingly graceful design (Pl CXXII) of 
entwining and parting stems, bearing heart-shaped or narrow 
Yeaves and wide-open five-petalled flowera. In spaces 
formed by parting stems grow free-end sprays, to which 
clingy with beak and claw, pairs of confronting parrots. 
Printed in dark blue, green, and peach-colour(?) with fawn 
ground; outline of design left the natural colour of silk. 
The whole border was orig. made of this, but it has been 
tepaired in places with another printed of like colouring 
and a larger floral design too fragmentary for reconstruction. 
It is lined with fine cream damask, woven in reversed twills, 
one for the ground, the other showing a peculiar pattern of 
squares or oblongs connected by parallel lines. 

The chief fabrics in body of patchwork are as follows (the 
‘fumbers corresponding to thase on key covering Pl. CVIII): 

Figured silks, [1] Figured silk with design of alternating 
roeeites and four-armed floral spots like that of Ch. 00171. 
Same weave ; paler and more delicate colouring of soft blac 
and green (flowery and leaves), brown (siems), and yellow 
(ouilines of octagon, etc.) on creamy ground. Frayed in 
places, but otherwise fairly preserved. 

{2] Figured sik in satin twill, soft buff wilk warp; pattern, 
tows of four-petalied rosettes with small trefoils springing 
from ends of petals and from between cach pair, and making 
continvous circle round flower. Rosettes rosy-pink (?) or 
baff with buff wefoils; ground dark peacock-blue. Surface 
tmucb worn. 
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(3) Figured aifk, woven in multiplicity of variegaled hands, 
coruplete scheme of which cannot be recovered from fra. 
Ground throughoat a angle cloth woven in small twill, with 
a yery fine bull warp slightly stiffened and weft of while, 
brown, dask and pale blue, tomato-red, light and myrtle 
green, running in hands which vary from 4” to 2” in width. 
Some Of narrower bands are plain, but majority have further 
inwoveo ora. in the shape of (a) a row of single large 
hexagonal rosettes, pink and while on myrile-green, green 
and pink (?) on white, or dark blue and green on tomato-red ; 
or (4) a row of smaller rosettes, each alternate rosette having 
@ pair of spreading leaves springing from top and bottom 
petals, the leaves light green, the flowers pink on myrile- 
green or dark blue on red; or (c) small flattened lozenge- 
thaped roseties, white on brown or buff on blue; ot (¢) 
a line of half-rosettes and chevrons, yellow or white on buff ; 
or (¢) large roseues woven in white or in bands of contrasting 
colours over group of five or six of narrower ground stripes. 

For all this additional pattern separate welt threads are 
introduced, being carried dong back of material in bands 
where required and brought. into web only where a flower 
occurs, When brought to the surface, in majority of rosettes, 
this welt is not inwoven with warp, bat passes over as many 
of ils ends au necessary to form the width of petal, and is 
then taken behind. The surface of the petal therefore 
presents a series of unprotected threada, which have largely 
been worn away, exposing the warp. Where the rosettes are 
Placed over a series of ground stripes, they are woven in 
(will like the ground. For other true brocades of same 
weave, Bec Ch. 00170 and 0065. - 

(4] Figured silk, fine satin qwill; much faded and design 
almost effaced, but apparently consisted of minning stems 
forming crescent-shaped loops with flowers at tips, and 
detached pair of outapread leaves above each flower. Rows 
alternately mainly green and mainly blue, with touches of 
dark brown, white, and yellow, on reddish-bronze ground. 

[5] Figured silk, in several small pieces joined; a true 
double cloth, loose weave, much perished ; patiern apparently 
large rosettes with paira of leaves above and below. Double 
warp consists of (a) very fine sliffened buff yarn ; (4) broad 
fas soft yarn of dark myrtle-green ; (c) double weft of very 
fine green yarn; (¢) thicker soft yarn, rose-pink, white, or 
blue as required Broad yarns (5) and (¢)alone show on 
surface, (¢) and (c) with which they interweave being practically 
invisible; (4) myrile-green forms ground, and (d) pattern. 
CE. Cb. 0076 for corresponding effect obtained with single 
exceedingly fine warp and double broad weft, 

(6) Figured allt, in fine satin twill; pattern may be 
reconsiructed from [8], here only two email fra. incomplete. 
Larger shows part of large rosette band, dark blae on scarlet 
ground (faded) with dark blue trefoils and quatrefcils, 
and (foliage in light green above and below. Smaller 
shows lower edge of band of large green rosettes with 
green trefoil In epandrels; below these white horizontal 
uefoils, and below them pair of confronting ducks admirably 
executed, Yellow heads, necks, and curling wing tips, while 
breasts, blue backs, green beake and tails, red cyes. 
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Alternating with trefoil and duck groups are elliptical white 
Tosettes. Surface worn. 

{7] Figured silk of same weave and similar design; see 
[8]. Pattern preserved consists of row of large six-petalled 
rosettes, dark myrile-green on bright red ground, with white 
centres outlined with red. Trefoils in spandsels myrle-green, 
rising from between pale bloe trefoils (horizontal); yellow 
ducks below; emall rosettes alternating with trefoil groups, 
pale blue. Surface worn. 

[8) Figured silk, satin twill; design same as that of [6] 
and [7] but showing complete scheme. Rows of siz-petalled 
foseties are set out diagonally, with vertical distance between 
rows of ¢. 14”. Above each row runs @ zigzag band of 
foliage and tendrils, the points ending respectively in upward 
and downward pointing wefoils which occupy spandrels 
between rosetles above and below. The chief mass of 
foliage occurs directly over each rosette, and in it perch two 
confronting birds with raffled wings; over their beads lie 
two horizontal wrefoila, with an upright trefoll springing between 
and filling the epandre! as referred lo above, In spaces to 
R. and L, of the horizontal uefoils, and jas off bottom petal 
of large rosettes, are small flattened Jour-petalled rosettes ; 
belween the large roseties, a9 placed in their horizontal rows, 
are small quatrefoila Ground indigo; patiern woveo In 
bands of colour irreapective of details of design, as follows: 
(i) at top, large rosettes with quatrefoils and trefoils in 
spandrels, bull; (ii) horizontal trefoils in foliage band and 
small rosettes, pale bluc; (li) birde and mass of foliage, buf 
and yellow (?); (iv) large rosettes as in J with quatrefoils 
and wefoile, red ; (v) repeating #7, pale green; (vi) repeating 
#4, buf and light blue ; (vii) repeating ¢ and ir, in orig. buff. 
Much frayed, : 

[9] Figured sit, satin twill, woven in chevron bands of 
(i) white and dull yellow, (ii) myrile-green and gamboge. 
Chevron runs vertically and each band is 4” deep. Seema to 
imitate braid. 

Embroiderics. ‘The chief specimens of these are: [10] 
Two very fine pieces of floral embroidery on cream silk 
gauze backed with plain cream silk. In one the gauze seems 
lo have been purposely cut away round design afier 
embroidery was completed. Fach little panel is complete, 
and shows a central pendent seven-petalled Bower with 
\eaves and buds on curving stems hanging on each side, and 
@ smaller flower and buds immediately below. Worked in 
batin-stitch in shaded true blues and greens and greenish blucs, 
black, buff, red, cream, and mauve. Calyxes of lower buds 
unfinished in one piece. Fine work of characteristically 
Chinese style (cf. Shirin Catalogue, ii, Pl. 96); silk mill 
fresh and glossy. 

{t1] Various pieces of dower, bird, and butterfly embroidery 
on red eilk gauze backed with red cilk, Gauze cut and 
worn away. Smal! all-over pattern, prob. much like Ch. 
ooz8t. Remains very ragged. Flowers white, yellow, and 
pink (?); birds shaded blues and white, or buf and white, 
with long homming-bird tails ; leaves pale green, yellow, and 
greenish indigo. Seems to have occupied large part of cenure 
of patchwork, now lost. 


Damosks. The damasks are found mainly in two groups, 
[ta], on R. and L. lower edge of patchwork. They 
include: (i) pale lemon-yellow with dragon-Ay (?) design; 
buff yellow, with trefoils or lozenges counterchanged ; 
tich purple, with 1ounded bud and leaf forms and head of 
bird (?) ; (iv) red, same as Ch. 00374. All these have plain 
ground, and pattern in twill. Also (v), pale yellow, with 
lozenge diaper, and others compleicly destroyed. 

In middle are two large damask pieces, formerly back- 
ground to embroidery: [13] Fine dark slaty-blue, rather 
loose weave ; ground plain, pattem twill ; design four-petalled 
lorenge-shaped roselles in rows, sel out diagonally. 

(14] Wine-coloured damask, loose weave, much perished ; 
ground plain, pattem twill; design small lozenges in rows 
Sel oul diagonally. 

Printed sith, [15] Along lower edge just within border 
nuns a band of very coarse cream silk, plain weave and open 
texture, printed in dark brown with circular rosettes and 
four-armed spots like those of Ch. oo171, figured silk, etc 
Middle of rosettes done in crimson spots. 

The designs are naturalistically treated throughout, and 
many more or legs close parallels in foliage groups, birds, 
and rosette forms are found in the Shdsdin. 5’x 3 6”. 
Ple. CVE, CVIIt, and (design of printed border) CXX11. 


Ch tv. 0099. Palnted silk banner of Indian’ type, as 
*Ch.lv.004. Top and bottom of painting, and all accessories, 
Jost; colour much dimmed. 

Subject: Avalokifeévara. Fig. stands facing spectator on 
lotus; R. hand hanging by side, palm out in rara-mudrd, 
L. ralsed from elbow carrying pink lotus, Skirt of trans- 
parent white stuff spotted with red, revealing limbs of 
somewhat round and delicate contour; /amgol? dull pink; 
stoles of dul) red and green; traces of white paint on body 
and arms. Tiara a massive circlel of metal-work set with 
high triangular ornamenus and red lotuses, with representation 
of seated Buddha on front. Hair on top of head done in 
high cone. Face short and full, with downcast eyes and 
mild expression. 1° 54° x 63". 

Ch. Iv. oogo. Painted silk banner of' Indian ‘ type, as” 
*Ch.lv.004. Top and bottom of painting, and all acccasories, 
Jost; much broken and dimmed. 

Subject: Afaajudrl. Cf.also "Ch, axvi.a.oo7. Fig. stands 
on lotus, weight thrown on R. hip, and body inclined to R. 
(spectator’s);- head 4 L. R. arm bent up at elbow, and 
hand extended palm uppermost with third and fourth fingers 
bent. L.carries sword resting on shoulder, Skirt of dark siriped 
pink and green, over red /angofi; white girdle and dull brown 
stole. Fuce almost identical with Ch. lv. 007, 008. Tiara 
consists of circlet sel with triangulat ornaments and pink 
Totuses, and containing bigh conical head-piece which com- 
pletely covers top of head. Flesh painted dark green, excepi 
lips, palms of hands, and edge of soles of feet, red. 1° 4” «63°. 

Ch. Iv. oogt. Remains of painted silk banner of 
‘Indian * type, a8 *Ch. lv, 004. Much dimmed and all acces- 
sories lost, 

Subject: BodAisaétea, perhaps Avalokitesvara. Fig. (lost 
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from below knees) was standing faciog spectulor, weight 
cartied on L. hip and body thrown to L. (spectator’s) R. 
asm bent up at elbow and Imnd extended palm uppermost, 
holding between finger and thumb long stem of pink lotus on 
which rests a book. L, hand raised before breast, palm out, 
thumb and third finger joined, Skint of transpacent white 
stuff, epolted with red, over green /asigofi; stoles of dull red 

and brown. Face round, with wide mouth and small 
curls along forebead, Remains of yellow paint on R. hand. 
rad’ « 74". 


Ch, Iv, ooga. Palnted ailk banner, in ‘Indian ‘ style ; 
complete except for weighting-board and part of bottom 
streamers, but considerably repaired. Remains of painied 
Buddha in triangle of head-piece, and two Chin. chara, on 
border, Streamers of plain dark brown silk; bead-piece 
bordered with cinnamon-coloured alk. 

Subject: Avalokitefoara. Much like Bodhisaltva of *Ch. 
lv. cong; eame stiff attilude, coarse colouring, and identical 
treatment and arrangement of drapery. Flesh oudined with 
dark red, and painted white shaded with pink, but has lost 
much coloar, L, hand holds willow branch befare breast; 
R. hanging by side carries flask Skin buff with folds in 
dull blue ; girdle red and yellow with white inner side; siole 
Indian red and green; scarf across breast dark purple and 
ollve; drapery behind shoulders red and yellow. Jewellery, 
head-dress, etc, as in *Ch. lv. 0034; bul no armlets, and bair 
on lop of head dressed in high cone. Face more carefully 
drawn and well preserved. Painting 2’ 10” x 64", length of 
whole 4’ 9°. 


Ch. Iv. oogg. Large silk painting representing 


Paradise of Amitéhha (or Sakyamunii), with side-scenes 
showing legend of Ajatadairu and meditation of Queen 
Vaideh!, as in °Ch. oo51. General arrangement and treat- 
meat similar, Incomplete at top and botiom, but legendary 
scenes and 4° eilk border at sides almost intact; generally 
well preserved, bul colour faded, 

Pose of presiding Buddha same us in Ch. v. 001. Bodhi- 
saitva on L., prob, Avalokitedvara from Dhydni-buddha on 
front of bis tiara, has R. hand in vitarda-medrd, and L. raised 
as if in blessing with thumb and two fingers erect His 
companion on other side, with blue lotus bud on front of 
tiara, has hands in adoration, Usual company of Bodhisat- 
tvas, dancer, and musicians occupy main terrace. Musicians 
play on lute, pipe, clappers, harp, mouth-orgun, and flute, 
all of same type asin *Ch. lit, 003 (but gee for slight variations 
Miss Schicainger's notes, App. 7). In bottom comers 
eubsidiary Duddbas with their a(tendants. 

Infant souls with upsuretched arms float on lotases upon 
lake; in centre foreground scems to have been a raft with 
birds as in Ch. xxiii 003, etc. Elaborate galleries, verandabs, 
and pavilions of manslons behind are inhabited by Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, a double-headed Garuda playing on lute, and 
awhite crane, Small Buddhas rise on clouds beyond roofs. 

Composition less crowded than usual, giving effect of space, 
which is increased by tight background of pale blue used for 
Bloor of main terrace In place of black. Architecture elaborate, 


but ormamentation of haloes and dreas simple. Colouring 
light, consisting almost entirely of bright crimson, light blue, 
and green on a background of two latter colours, There 
are no dark spols except in black halr of all secondary 
figs. and dark brown of railings in celestial building. Roofs 
of galleries and pavilion supported by open rowe of crimson 
pillars, without solid walls, 

Flesh of all Gigs, left the greenish brown of ak shaded 
with (faded) red. Buddha's face long and rectangular; those 
of Bodhisativas and nymphs of large-cheeked aqailine-nosed 
type, with prominent eyes, the sockets of which are emphasized 
by wide semicircle drawn round inner angle. The work Is 
by & practised hand and adequately finished, but lacks the 
special refinement of Ch. tii. 003. 

The side-scencs (see °Ch. 0051) are in usual secular Chinese 
style, and represent on R.: 

(i) Sakyamuni on Mount Gydhrabdta ; he stands between 
two flowering tres, visible 10 knees, under precipitous cliffe ; 
(ii) scuing of this and following scenes on R., as in Ch. lv. 
0047; Bimbisdra in prison, and Vaidebt throwing hemelf 
down before the Buddha who appears on cloud; (iii) AJata- 
airu pursuing his mother with sword; minister aod physician 
not shown ; (iv) Ajatadatru receiving visltor, who remonsirates 
with him on bis treatment of his mother (?); same aa Ch. lvi, 
9018. v¢ (q.¥.); (v) Valdehi visiting Bimbisira in prison; 
she carries golden wreath as in Ch, lv. 0047. vf; in uky 
Maudgalyayana appears on cloud; (vi) almost entirely 
deairoyed, but shows man on horse, and is prob. same as 
unidentified ecene v in *Ch. oog:, etc. 

On L, is Queen Vaideh! meditating on Sutdgvai as 
follows : (vii) on Sun, here conteining the phoenia ; (viii) on 
Moon (7), @ white disc within tank-like enclosure; cf. Ch. 
axxiil, 003, v/it, and li, 0018, xii; (ix) on Water as the 
Lake (?), @ green enclosure ; (x) on Water as ice (?), same 
as in Ch. lili, 003. ; Ivi.o018. 274, ete. ; (xi) on the Ground 
of Sukhdvafr, or the Lake of Eight Virtues (?), a green 
square within chequered border subdivided into ten or eleven 
smaller squares; cf. Ch. 00216, cic, but the small squarea 
Uere marked like water ; (xii) on the Mansions of SukAdva/i, 
represented by pavilion; (mili) on the Flowery Throne, 
a pedestal resting on a lotus, and with the Mant on top; 
(xiv) on the Jewel-uee; (xv) on Buddha AmfQbha of 
AmitAyus, standing; (xvi) on Avalokitedvara; (xvil) on 
Mah&stbima; (xviii) on Amitabha or Amitiyus, scaled on 
Padmésana ; (xix) on Rebirth in Suthdvaf ; another woman 
like herself and unbalocd, kneeling on mai oppotile her with 
hands in adoration ; derived from scenes like Ch. uxuiii, 003. 
xvi, and \vi 0018. xvi; (ax) on Rebirth in Sudidvof ; an 
infant within pointed halo rising from lotus; (xsi) destroyed, 

The Queen’s dress and coiffure as in “Ch. cogs. Blank 
cartouche, red or yellow, for inser. placed by each scene, 

6’ a" x 6' 5". 

Ch. tv, 0094. Painted ailk banner, in ‘Indian’ ayle ; 
retaining triangular bead-piece and side streamers. Lower end 
of painting with streamers lost. Head-piece bound with fine 
hand-woven Lapestry identical with that of Ch. 0058 (PI. CV). 
Triangular panel chows floral design, with bright red and blue 
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flowers on twining stems painted on fawn background, but is 
much broken, and whole of centre is covered by patch of purple 
silk gauze like Ch. 00344. Top of painting itself has broken 
away and been reattached to head-picce by backing of plain 
dull brown silk, from which hang side streamers of the same. 
Another patch of plam-coloured silk has been sewn across 
painting below, covering lop-knot and tiara of fig. 

Subject: Bodhssatfoa, perhaps Avalokitedvara. In all 
main features practically same as Ch. lv. 0032, but arms 
here both raised from elbow ; R. horizontal before breast with 
second and third fingers curved, L. holding Gaming jewel on 
finget-tips. Colouring of same thin and dead quality; skirt 
dull red, girdle green and white, scarf on breast crimson and 
green, stole dull purple-brown with yellow and red on reverse 
side, aboulder draperies almosl effaced, outlined grey ; red 
lotuses at cars, Flesh white tinged with pink, Painting 
1 BAY x 73", length of whole 2’ ah”. PI. LXXX, 


Ch. lv. oogg. Linen paloting with Chin. inscr., show- 
ing Avalokiivara, standing. Green linen border (except at 
bottom) ; good condition. Pose and emblema as in °Ch. 
052, bul workmanship much better, and fig., dreas, and 
coiffure of ‘Chinese Buddhist’ type (as in *Ch. 002). No 
DhySni-buddha, but Stipa In front of tiara, Colouring 
ealmon-red, yellow, olive-green, and dark grey, Inscr. con- 
tains only salutation io Kuan-yin. (With border) 4’ 5%” 
ma‘a’, 

Ch. tv. oog6. Palnted linen banner with Chin, inser. 
Head-piece border and streamers lost. Otherwise fair con- 
dition. 

Subject: Avalokiefvara, standing 4 L, with hands in 
adoration. For general descr. of type, and list of similar 
banners, eee °Ch. i 0026. Colouring only red, yellowish 
green, and yellow; inferior drawing. Inscr. consists of 
salutation to ‘Kuan-yin of long life’. 3° 5” (with head- 
piece) x 10%, 


Ch. lv, 00g7. Painted linen banner; one of set 
enumerated under Ch. liv. o08, Same subject as liv. 009; 
good condition. Painting 1’ 5” x 63°, length of whole 3° 
Pl. LXAXKVII. 

Ch, lv. oog8-4g. Six painted iinen banners; com- 
plete with head-piece borders of buff linen, side and bottom 
streamers of greenish-blue jinen, and paper weighting- 
boards painted with conventional lotus design. Small size, 
dirty ; workmanship of roughest description ; colouring only 
red and dingy yellowish green. 

Subject of all: AvadoAiedvera (?), tanding 3 L. or R. with 
hands in adoration. For general descr, of type and list 
of similar banners, see “Ch. i 0016. 

Painting 1" 10 1" 1” x g4", length of whole a’ 10”, 


Ch. Iv. 0044. Lower end of painted silk banner, 
with four bottom streamers of greenish-grey silk (dis- 
coloured), and weighting-board painted with lotus design 
in black and dark green, outlined yellow, upon dark red. 

Subject: Boddisatfoa. Stands 4 L. upon bright yellow 
lotus, red-edged ; from knees down only preserved. Draperies 





and slyle of work as in "Ch. oo, Colouring chiefly pink, 
slate, green, and crimson, all fresh. 
Painting 113” x 63", length with streamers 4’ 3°. 


Ch. lv. 0045. Palnted ell banner, retaining three 
bottom streamers of fine brown silk. Head-piece, side 
streamers, and upper end of painting lost; remainder much 
broken. 

Subject: Avaloksiedvara (Kuan-yin). Head lost, but fig. 
practically identical with Ch, i 0013 and prob. traced from 
same orig. L. hand however holds willow leaf In place of 
lotus bud, and work is much more careless in detail; ¢. g. 
drawing of R. hand holding flask, and painting of jewels. 
Colouring, faisly preserved, consists chiefly of deep pink 
{on stole) and light red approaching scarlet (on skirt). 
Reverse of stole is olive-green (much lost), streamers 
orange and scarlet, lows underfoot light blue. Agitated 
lassels swinging out from robe suggest rapid movement. 

Painting 1’ 5§° x 74”, length with streamers 4° 2”. 


Ch. Iv. 0046. Painted allk banner, with Chin. inser. ; 
broken at top and all accessories fost. Otherwise almost 
intact, and colour exceptionally fresh. 

Subject: Viripdhya, Guardian of the West, inscr. reading 
Hsi fang P'i-lou-p'o-ch'a fin wang, stands, turning slightly 
L,, on knee and shoulder of squatting demon, holding before 
him long sword in scabbard whose point rests on demon’s 
head. Dress generally as in "Ch. 0035 (see also General 
Note, °Ch. core), but without skirt, greaves, or stole ; -legs 
clad only in breeches tied below knee and hanging loose to 
ankle. 

Coat of mail rather long, and over hips and front hang 
small trefoil-shaped flaps of green leather, Round neck, 
over dark brown mantle, a sausage-shaped collar, white 
spotted with pink rosettes, fastened by jewel under chin; 
narrow streamers fly from shoulders and elbows. Scale- 
armour painted yellow and red; scales oblong with nicked 
edge in skirte, and overlapping upwards; round-edged on 
body and shoulders. Feet shod with string shoes of same 
pattern as in Ch.coa2. Whole of legs and drapery below 
knees is uncoloured, showing traces only of white. Arm- 
Guards painted in horizontal bands of brown, indigo, green, 
and crimson. 

Face large-cheeked and irregular in shape, and weare 
pleasant expreasion. Eyes are oblique, well opened, gazing 
up to L., nose long and protruding, mouth emall and parted, 
ears elongated and orn. with rings. Hair black, festooned on 
forehead ; head-dress a close-fitting cap of olive-green with 
red ‘cock’s-crest’ rising at back, whole elaborately bound 
with gold and decked with jewels, tassels, and streamera 
atears. Circular halo dull brown with indigo border, flame- 
edged, and behind is brown cloud. 

Demon painted grey, with bony face, red falling bair 
and wide tight-shut mouth. He squats on R. knee and 
L. foot, and supports Virdptksa’s foot with R, hand. Chief 
colours, as descr. above, are yellow and red of scale-armour, 
crimson of corslel border and discs, breast-girdle, breeches (to 
knees), and hair and dhéf of demon, and greenish indigo of 
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corslet ground aod borders of coal of mail, Minor paris of 
dress mostly in dark olive-green or brown. Colouring very 
fresh and clean, and work carefully finished; but tints are 
opaque and somewhat hard. Inscr. on yellow cartouche to 
L of head. 

aa’ 7h. Pl LXXXIV. 


Ch. Iv. 0047, Large silk painting with Chin, Inscr., 
representing Paradise of Amitabha (or Sdkyamuni' ), with 
side-ecenes showing legend of Ajdtagatru and meditations of 
Queen Vaidehf. Generel arrangement and treatment as in 
*Ch. cost, etc, Complete ai top and sides except for border, 
and gencrally well jreserved; but lower end broken and 
in poor condition. Silk of coarser tewtwe than usual, and 
paint accordingly more thickly lald on. 

Pose of preaiding Buddha same as in Ch. v, oof, Two 
chief Bodhisativas have no distinctive attributes ; their outer 
hands are in rifarka-mudrd ; their hands near the Buddha 
have fingers in same position, but are held out or before the 
body, with palm uppermost. Four haloed shaven disciples 
stand behind the Buddha, Rest of company consists of 
usual Bodhisauvas, dancer, and musicians; with subsidiary 
Duddhas and Bodhisattvas in bottom comers ; a large pea- 
cock before dancer ; and a white crane (?) and wwo Garudas 
on rocks rising from lake in foreground. 

Mosiclans and Garudas play on clappers, mouth-organ 
(teapot-shape), Jule, pipe, Mute, and psalicry ; all of same 
type as in *Ch. lil. 003, A besibboned lute and mouth- 
organ also float between roofs of celestial mansions above. 
In upper story of the middle pavilion appears a small seated 
Buddha; two others rise on clouds at side. Very little of 
lake seen; no infants rising from it and no lotuses or 
trees. 

Colouring well preserved, though somewhat hard and 
opaque owing to solidity of paint; drawing of conventional 
style and witbout special distinction. Flesh of the three 
Buddhas gilded, as are also altar-vessels; much of gilt re- 
mains, Flesh of Bodhisattvas, dancer, and musicians white 
shaded with light red. Chief colours otherwise, intermingled 
crimson, blue, and green, no one hue predominating. 

The side-scencs (see *Cb. 0051), treated in usual secular 
Chinese style, represent on RL: 

(i) Former incarnation of Ajataéatru, as a hermit, being 
beaten ontside door of bis hut by man with auick ; (ii) former 
incarnation of Sikyamuni, as white rabbit, pursued by hunts- 
man on horseback, with falcon; (iii) Bimbisdra worshipping 
the Duddha, who appears on cloud; setting of this and 
all following scenes on R. 1s a verandahed gallery in back- 
ground, with verandahed pavilion allernately on R. or L.; 
(iv) Bimbisira and Vaidehl kneeling with hands in adorallon 
and listening 10 discourse of Maudgalyayana, who sits before 
them on platform in guise of monk ; (v) Ajdtadatru pursuing 
Vaidehl with sword (almost effaced) ; minister in profile in 
foreground, also with sword ; (vi) VaidebS taking food to 
Bimbisima ; she is walking in courtyard with golden wreath 
in her hand, evidently gasland from which sbe gave him 
drink ; see also Ch. lv. 0033. 0; (vii) Ajdtdatra on horse- 
back, in courtyard, meeting man who bows before him; 









cf. *Cb. ooga, sceme v, etc. In foreground wall with closed 
door, and two wardern ouside with axea over their shoulders. 

On L., Queen VaidehI meditating on Suéhdvafi, as follows : 
(viii) on Setting Sun, two rays of which fall upon her face 
(iz) on Water as ice(?); aq. white enclosnre with black 
marks as in Ch. lili, 003. 2; Iv, 0033. x, etc; (x) on 
Flowery Throne (?), a totus growing in tank; (xi) on Lake 
of Fight Virtues (?), a sq. indigo tank encloaure within 
chequered border ; (xii) on Ground of Suttavafi(?), a block 
of variegated cubea: cf. Ch, 00216 ; Iv, 0033. 21; (ail) on 
jeweled canopy, three-tiered ; (xiv) om Jewel-tree, support- 
ing another canopy; (xv) on Manalons of Suttdvasi, repre- 
sented by pavilion ; (xvi) on monk, unhaloed and shaven, 
seated on mat—Maudgalydyana or Ananda(?); (xvii) on 
Avalokitedvara or Mablsthima ; (xviii)on Buddha Amiuibha, 
almost effaced. 

Comumes, etc., a9 in "Ch, oog¢; but the Queen's hair 
is done ina smal) top-knot, with plain gold fillet finished with 
(bree upright elliptical orns, in front, 

Botiom of painting occupied by dedicalory inser, on 
central panel, and kneeling donors, four men on R., four 
women on L,, with separate small inscr. by each. Dresses, 
head-gear, and coiffures plain, like those of Ch. axxviii. 004 
(g- v.); but whole, including inscripdon, almost effaced. 

5°6" x37 tr%. Reproduced in Journal of Indian Art, 
Oct. 1912, vol, av, New Serjes, No. t20, PL IV. 

Ch. Ivi. oo1-10. Ten painted silk banners, forming 
@ very distinctive class, primitive in style, and akin, but 
much inferior in execution, to series “Ch. lv. 004. CI. illus- 
trations of Nepalese MSS. In Foucher, Aude sur f Jeonographic 
bouddhigue de f Inds, i. Pl. 1V-Vi, which these paintings 
mach resemble in style of painting and type of jewellery and 
garments, 

All are painted on pale grey silk, edged at sides with 
somewhat darker silk ; head-pieces and side streamers in all 
cases lost, though a few traces of bottom streamera remain. 
Subject always a single fig., standing squarely on both feet 
and facing specialor, on single large lous; one arm usually 
in attitude of charity of protection, the other carrying an 
attribute. 

The fig. abort-bodied with slender waist, rounded hips, 
and Jong thin arms and lege, the latter exceedingly stiff and 
straight. Face long and round-chinned, with broad nose, 
level eyes, and tumed-up mouth ; but owing to lack of skill 
in drawing the features are exceedingly irregular in form and 
position, All bave elongated ears and drad, The hair falls 
on the shoulders in thin straggling locke aor ringlets, and 
shorter locks wave by side of ears, outlining face. Top-knot 
usually hidden by tiara, but beneath fis lower edge the hair 
appears on forchead in bandeaux or a fringe of short curls, 
‘The feet are large, shapeless, cushion-like appendages, 
broadest across toes, and joining oddly on to meagre legs. 
Fleah painted white, green, or yellow, according to divinity 
Tepretented ; soles of feet, palms of hands, and all outlines 
usually indicated in red. Eyes white, with large black pupils, 
ofien very effective, 

All wear practically same dress and omaments, former 
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consisting of dio/7 and narrow stole passed round shoulders 
and hanging upon arms. Sometimes a narrower stole set 
with metal ornaments is found also, hanging from shoulders ; 
a girdle of drapery knotted upon hip. Striped materials are 
always used for didfis, broader bands of colour being inwoven 
with mingled threads of other hues or with spot or flower 
patterns. The stale is of contrasted colours on reverse 
sides, usually with spot pattern on cach, and like dAdf has 
fringed ends. Latter garment drawn closely round legs, 
seldom reaching below knee, and held round waiat by belt, 
the long end then falling in conventional folds between legs. 
‘The narrow stole leaves upper part of body practically bare. 

Jewellery beavy and comparatively simple io style, ite 
moat distinctive feature being tbe tiara, which is practically 
the game In all. Tt consists of gold circlet, set in front with 
three massive triangular ornaments, chased and jewelled and 
resembling tiaras of ‘ Indian" paintings *Ch. Iv, 004, etc. ; 
but the omaments adjoin each other, giving a mill more soli 
effect. Necklace consists of heavy collar, set sometimes with 
central jewel and pendants, sometimes with row of jewels ; the 
most elaborate have also row of pendent jewels beneath. 
Ear-rings in all cases take form of jewelled roseties ; bracelets 
are plain hoops usually set with single large jewel. Armlets 
of corresponding type are found in two(Ch. lvi. o02, 0010). 
Halo circular in Ivi. 002 and 004, but in others oval ; formed 
in all cases of variegated rings of colour of different widths, 
Canopy represented by straight or drooping band of drapery, 
occasionally decked with tassels and pendants. 

General style of work very primitive; drawing clumsy, 
even grotesque, the lines on the two sides corresponding but 
rudely, ‘The range of colonr is simple, comprising wo 
shades of pink, red, blue, green, white, ycllow, and black ; 
tints themselves coarse and muddy. An attractive feature of 
the figures is the natveté of their expression, which is varied 
and speaking. !t is often very different on two sides of ame 
painting, and on these many variations of detail are also 
found. 





Ch. Iv oor Subject: Avaloditefoara. Head 3 L., 
clightly bent; R. band in varamudrd; L, raised carrying 
pink lotus. DAéfi sriped light red and yellow interwoven 
with flower and line patterns in yellow, red, and white, and 
divided by narrow bands of green, pink, and unpainted buff 
of silk ; stole green spangled with yellow (rev. unpainted buf 
of silk spangled with white and dark red). Seated Buddha 
on front of tiara, but this and jewels left same yellow as set- 
ling. Fig. short-bodied, and elender in waist, Flesh white, 
but paint mostly gone, Halo oval, green drapery of canopy 
above, and underfoot single lotus of yellowish red. Remains 
of buff silk streamer below. Painting 1° 9” » 58’, length 
with streamer 3 114”. 


Ch. Ivi. 009. Sabject: Bodhisattoa Vajropdm. R. 
band in vara-mudra by side; L. horizontal before breast 
eupporting the Vajra which siands on end. DAdf of dark 
red, yellow, light blue, and white interwoven. No atole. 
Girdle of dark red, with fower paitern in white and yellow, 
passed round hips and knotted on L. Narrow band of 


white comes over R, shoulder and crosses under girdle, ends 
on thigh, Short curls wave at side of head, making back- 
ground to cars, Flesh a uniform green, with palma of hands 
and edge of soles of feet red. Fig. somewhat heavier than 
majority of this class. Underfoot, double dark-pink lotus, 
from which twining stems with buds and flowers rise shoulder- 
high on either side. Talo clrcular. Overbead, straight 
band of canopy, red with pattern of large Gowers in blue, 
white, red, and green, and pendent tassela. For Tib. inscr, 
written on background to L. of head, see App. A. 

Top of painting and all acceasories lost. 1° 9} 54". 
PI. LXXXVII. 


Ch. ivi. 00g. Subject : Avalohicfvara (Padmapani ?). 
Head qj L., slightly bent; R. hand in abAaya-mudrd; L. 
band by thigh carries lony-stemmed pink lous, DAdf of 
mriped dark green, pink, and red interwoven with yellow 
and blue ; stole red, spangled with yellow ; on reverse side, 
blue spangled with white. Flesh white shaded with pink, 
outlines dark red. Halo oval. Underfoot dark pink lows, 
and overhead remains of red canopy with white Gower spots. 
Paint well preserved. L. top corner and all accessories lost. 
V8" 5h". PL LXXXVIL 

Ch. Ivi. 004. Subject: Avaloditedvara. Head 2 L., 
slightly bent; R. hand in vara-mudrd, L. raised holding 
long-stemmed double pink lotus. D407 striped red, green, 
pink, and blue, interwoven with white and yellow ; stole red 
(rev. green) spangled with yellow. Narrow band of dull 
pink cloth see with occasional jewelled gold rosettes hangs 
ftom shoulders upon breast. Representation of Dhyani- 
buddha in meditation on central orn. of tiara, and while 
lotuses at ears. Flesh painted white (much last), with palms 
of hands and edge of solea of fect red. Halo circular, 
Underfoot double lotus, pelala alternately dull pink and 
green; overhead remains of canopy of red cloth with dark 
red and yellow spot patiern, pendent tassels and lotus buds. 
‘To L. is Brahmi inser. on background. 


Top of painting and all accessories lost. 1° 9° x6". 
Pl. LXXXVLL 
Ch. Iv 00g. Subject: Mafjuiri (?). Head 3 Ry 


aightly bent; hands low before body, R. in profile with 
thumb bent, apparently intended to grasp stem of lotus, 
which however disappears unsupported behind wrist; L, 
carrying lemon in hollowed palm. Pale pink double lotus, 
full-blown, rises above shoulder supporting book, DAs& of 
étriped blue and red with spot patierns in white and yellow, 
divided by narrower stripes of pale pink and green. Stole of 
green spangled with yellow; reverse side pale pink and 
white. Necklace a row of round jewels in narrow circular 
exiings, with a lozenge-shaped” jewel dependent from cach. 
Qn back side fewer pendants shown. Flesh a uniform 
yellow; inside of R. hand red. Halo oval, with remains of 
blue drapery of canopy behind; underfoot pink single Jolus 
(colour much gone). R. top corner and all accessories lost. 
¥ gh" x 52". 

Ch. Ivi 006, Subject: Ma#jufri(?). Head 3 R, 
slightly bent; R. hand in adsaya-mudrd, L. low before body 
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carries fall-blown blue Gower, stemless, in hollowed palm. 
Dhsf of ariped dark red, green, and yellow interwoven with 
white and pink, the end showing spot pattern in white ; stole 
dark green (reverse side red) epangled with yellow. Flesh 
yellow with dark red outlines. Face heavy and peculiarly 
irregular in features, the mouth being placed well to R. of 
nose. Eyea cast slighily op; comers of mouth keel Oval 
halo, with remains of drapery of canopy (green spangled 
with yellow) behind. Underfoot single dark red lotus, Other 
wide of painting shows great divergence from front, eyes 
being downcast and comers of mouth uplumed, giving an 
entirely different expression. Details of colour and patie 
in dreas also different Incomplete top and bottom, and 
binding gone from sides ; all accessories lost, 1° 8” x 5h”. 

Ch, ivi. 007. Subject: Marjufri (). Head g R., 
slightly bent; R. hand by side as in rara-mudrd, but with 
second finger bent; L, raised, carrying blue lotas. DAshi 
predominantly pink, with interwoven green, blue, yellow, and 
red; sloke, red spangled with yellow (reverse, blue spangled 
with white); narrow band of chequered pink maierial hang- 
ing on breast from shoulders. Flesh deep yellow. Irregularity 
of features almost grotesque, but downward cast of large 
eyes and extreme crookedness of upturned mouth give face 
an almost pathetic expression of considerable charm. Halo 
oval ; underfoot, double lotus, petals alternately dark blue 
and red; above, canopy of ret-paiterncd drapery with 
jewelled Ussels and pendants. On back minor differences 
noticeable, including fringe of small curls on forehead m 
place of umooth bandeaus. All accessories Inst; silk of 
coarser quallly than the rest.’ of” x 64”. 


Ch. ivi. 008, Subject: Aralokiteérare (?). Fig. small 
and straight-bodied, with very slender neck and long arms, 
giving childish appearance. R. hand in adhaya-mudrd; L. 
in rara-mudrd, Dhkéfi red and green, divided by narrower 
banda of light pink and blue and interwoven with yellow and 
red; sole, green spangled with yellow (reverse light pink 
and white} Face a fall oval with downcast eyes almost 
closed and gentle expression, Flesh yellow shaded with 
light red. Oval halo, with red-spangled drapery of canopy 
above; underfoot single red lotus. On back, R. band (now 
L.) is not raised at breast, but held horizontally, carrying red- 
edged lotus Bower on palm; features are placed lower on 
face, giving it emaller and si)l more youthful air. Comers 
and all accessories lost. 1° 5” « 54°. 


Ch. tvl,00g. Subject: AfaAjudri. Head tumed slightly 
to R.; R. hand carries sword over shoulder, L. hangs by 
side in rara-mudrd. DAdfi of striped pale yellow and red with 
floral paiterna in reverse colour, divided by bands of pale 
pink and green; stole, light blue spangled with-white (reverse 
ted spangied with yellow). Jewels in ornaments left yellow 
like setting. Flesh brownish yellow sbaded with red. Face 
round, with alert cheerful expression. Halo eval Under- 
foot single yellow lotus tipped with red. On back, face more 
serious; extra ringlets descend on cach side between ear- 
rings and neck. Torn round edge, and all accessories lost. 
8" 5h". PL LXXXVUL 





Ch. Iwi oo10, Subject: Afaijufri. Head 3 R., 
slightly bent; R. band in vora-mudrd; L. raised carrying 
a double lotus of deep bright blue. DéAdé of striped yellow 
and dark green with narrow bands of blue and pink, and 
interwoven with blue, white, and red; girdle dark red 
spangled with yellow, passed round hipe and kuolted on 
L hip; stole, of same blue as lotus, creases breast from R. 
shoulder, long end hanging behind R. arm, sbort end brought 
over shoulder again from behind. Orns. include armlets ; 
all are richly jewelled, but less elaborate ou back than front 
of painting. Long chain of gold beads, set with three large 
jewels, crosses fig. from R. shoulder to L. thigh. Flesh 
yellow, moulding of cheeks and forehead on back of picture 
being crudely indicated by red. Feet show touching-up and 
correction by more skilful hand than original artist. Helo 
oval; remains of green canopy above; underfoot single 
lotus of dark pink. Minor differences in colour, pattern, 
draperies, etc, on back. Broken at top; remains of grey 
sil bottom streamers preservet, Painting 1° 64° 54", 
length with streamers 2’ 1". 

Ch, Ivi. oor. Wooden statuetle of Buddlia seater 
in meditation on lotus. Feet invisible, hands in lap; no 
vesica or nimbos. Lotus throne painied black on outside of 
petals, red on edges and Inside. Outer garment red with 
very large black check, falls over shoulders leaving chest 
bare, and showing black under-garment which paasee from 
over L. shoulder under R. arm. Chest, face, and hands 
‘once yellowish white, now dull brown. Hair, eyes, and eye- 
lashes black ; lips red. Fig. Jeans back slightly, and head ie 
bowed into perpendicular. Good careful work; tool-marks 
left to give sharpness to drapery, but smootbed away from 
fiesh parts. Crackedalong back. H. 3§”; across shoulders, 
uh". Pl. XLVI 

Ch. Ivi. 0019. Terra-cotta relief plaque of seated 
Buddha. Whole framed in oblong border baving rounded 
top and rising flush with highest points of relief. Buddha 
seated in European fashion with bands folded in lap. Two 
horizontal beams projecting on each side at level of knees, 
and other two at level of fooistoal, represent throne. Feet 
rest on footsioo! of lotus petals (\wo rows, apper pointing up, 
lower down). Vesica, from bips upwards, and nimbus, both 
decorated with radiating lines in relief, show abundant traces 
of colour, now brown, once prob. deep red. Hair has lost 
colour; robe light red; all colour worn off face, knees, 
throne, and footstool. Border unpainted. Careful work and 
very sharp impression. 34" ayy" x4". HL of fig. 23°. 
Pl. CXXXIN. = 

Ch. Iv. 0014. Large allk painting with Chin. inscr., 
representing Thousand-armed and Elenm-headed Avalokite- 
vara (Kuan-yin), seated, with attendant divinities. Com- 
plete and in good condition, with brown ail outer border and 
inner painted border of continuous lozenge pattern. 

For general design, and treatment of central fig., cf 
°Ch. 00223, and especially Ch. Wi. 0019. Background in 
lower half of picture here green lo represent lake, from which 
Avalok. and hia attendants rise on clouds of dark purple 
vapour. That of upper half is light blue for air, in which 
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hang small groups of attendant Buddhas on clouds, white, 
green, and red, and jewelled crimson canopy of central fig. 

Inscriptions in upper half are mostly legible, and allow the 
following figs. to be identified: (i, ii) in upper comers, R. 
and L, resp, small Bodhisaltvas of Sun and Moon. Horses 
and geese do not appear, deities being seated on lotuses ; 
but their distinctively coloured haloes remain—Sun’s orange- 
red, Moon's white. 

(iii, iv) Buddhas of Ten Quariers of Three Worlds (past, 
present, and future), a group of five seated on each side of 
Avalol’s canopy. 

Below comes main group of attendants, standing, four 
armed Kings on each side, and beneath each quartet a dig- 
nified fig. in Chinese official dress but haloed, holding long- 
handled fan and attended by two boy's. The inscrs. show 
these to be: Kings in upper row, on R. (v) Viripdhsa 
and (vi) Virighata; on L. (vii) Vaiéravana and (viii) 
Dhriarastra; armed figs. below, on R. (ix) gods of earth (?), 
on L, (x) gods of fire (?); personages In official dress, on R. 
(xi) Bradmd, on L. (aii) Indra. 

Inscriptions in two latter cases at least were added afier 
painting was finished. Brahma has 6q. black head-dreas like 
magistrates’ of Ch. 0021, and typically long narrow Chinese 
beard, moustache, and whiskers; Indra has coiffureand tiaraof 
Bodhisattva. Boyswearlong white under-robesand wide-sleeved 
crimson jackets ; hair ted in two bunches on top of head. 

In centre foreground a lasge draped aliar, with sacred 
bronze vessels, In lake behind it stand two small Nagas 
(xiii, xiv), eapporting each with upraised hand purple cloud 
on which rises white disc enveloping central fig. Nagas 
here are in armoar like Lokapalas of banners (see Ch. 00107), 
and bear no emblems of their serpent origin. 

On either side of altar stand with hands in adoration: 
on R. (xv) white-bearded Sage, on L. (xvi) Nymph of 
‘ Shining Virtue" (see *Ch. 00223). Nymph wears Chinese 
women’s dress and coil-like head-dress as in Ch. 00105. 

Lower corners are filled by usual demonic ‘ fire-headed’ 
Vayrapigis (xvii, xviii), brandishing customary emblems, 
against backgrouad of flame; but that on L. is almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Inscriptions relating to last six figs. are almost illegible, 
but identity of deities can be fixed by comparison with other 
paintings of the series, especially Ch. lvi. oor. 

As regards workmanship, painting is not absolutely of 
finest quality, but with its still vivid pink, bloe, and deep 
purple, and luminous white disc enclosing central fig., forms 
striking piece of colour design. 

§°11%% 4’ 3°. (Inscriptions read by Mr. Yabnki.) 

Ch, Ivi. oorg. Sik painting representing Avalokitetrara 
(Kuan-yin) seated on island under willows, with donors. 
Complete except for border, and well preserved. 

Avalok. sita upright 3 R. on edge of flat rock rising on 
many-petalled base from lake. R. fool peodent rests on 
lotus rising from water; L. doubled up and thrust under R. 
thigh; R. hand holds upright flask, L. willow branch; both 
arms held stiffly forward from elbows. Dhyani-buddha in 
uilobate setting on front of tiara. 





Flesh white with red outlines, hair and eyes black, fig. 
rounded in outlines. Circular halo and vesica enclosing fig. 
to knees. From water grow other Jotuses pink and white; 
low banks of lake are represented by zigzag bands of white 
and black to R. and L- In background are conventional 
willows, and overhead a conventional flower spray making 
canopy. Indian tradition is preserved in Avalok.'s accessories 
(dress, Jewellery, and coiffure ; see "Ch. lv. 0014); bul general 
treatment and style of drawing are Chinese. 

Donors below consist of man seated cross-legged on I... 
holding Sotus-blossom, with small boy standing behind ; and 
monk in same attitude on R., holding censer, with acolyte 
standing at back. Dress of man as in *Ch. oo102, of monk 
as in xlvi, 0013, ctc.; lite boy in tunic and long trousers 
with hair in two bunches al sides of head as in Ch, liv, 006; 
monk and acolyte with close-cut hair painted black on head, 
and monk even with tuts of beard and moustache. 

Blank panel and cartouches for inscr. between donors and 
in R. top corner. Colouring scarlet, white, black, and a little 
yellow, with olive-green scenery and background. Work- 
manship mediocre. 

For only similar representation of Avalok. see Ch. i, oy. 
af 380x078. 

Ch. Ivi, oo16. Large silk painting representing 
Avalokitefvara (Kuan-yin), standing, without atiendants. 
Both ends of painting, with upper half of head and whole of 
fig. below knees, lost; remainder fairly preserved. Fig. 
stands 3 L., both arms raised from elbows; R. hand hold- 
ing Mask, L. the spray of weeping willow, Workmanship 
clean and sure, and painting, so far as preserved, very gooil 
example of finished ‘ Chinese’ style of Bodhisattva. Dress, 
ornaments, and hair of *Ch, ooa type; face and arms deli- 
cately drawn, with counded contours. Flesh white, shaded 
with pink; d4df or akirt orange-red, under-robe crimson, 
stole olive-green, metal-work red-brown outlined with black anc 
yellow. Round neck, in addition 10 necklace, is small string 
of beads worn by the Six-armed Avalokitesvara; see *Ch. 
ootos. On L. upper edge blank yellow cartouche for inser, 

36" x1'93". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. KIX. 


Ch. Ivl. cory, Large silk painting with Chin, inscr., 
representing Asi/igaréha in guise of monk, as Lord of the 
Six Gati, Upper L. quarter lost, and replaced by painted 
paper; condition otherwise fair, Cf other representations 
under *Ch, oo21, 

K. aits on lotus, 3 L,, cross-legged and feet hidden; R. 
hand lying open on knee, L. held horizontally before breast, 
fingers extended and palm down, Dress: green under-robe, 
necklace, and crimyon mantle lined blue and barted with 
yellow arranged as in *Ch, 0021, ctc. Flesh white, shaded and 
outlined with red; eyes quite straight but long and narrow, 
with heavily marked black eyebrows; car normal ; shaven 
head painted dull blue ; small moustache and wisp of beard, 
outlined in black ; on forehead, Arvada from which rises cloud 
of vapour. Circular halo and vesica of plain olive-green and 
red; clumsy conical canopy above, from which hangs deep 
draped shade. 
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From K.’s person emanate on each side three clouds, on 
which stand figs. emblematic of Six Worlds as follows: on R. 
above (i) Bodhisatva for World of Gods, (ii) horse for World 
of Animals, (iii) demon stirring caldron for World of Demons; 
on L. above (iv) four-armed deliy holding up dises (of Sun 
and Moon?) for World of Giante(?), (v) a man (in Chin. 
dress) for World of Men, (vi) a presa for World of Tormented 
Spirits. The meaning of all except (iv) and (vi) in estab- 
lished by small inser. placed beside each fig., the cartouche 
of (vi) having been lost with [.. edge of painting, while fig. 
(iv) is redrawn without inser. on paper patch, 

Lines drawn for dedicatlon panel on lower edge of paint- 
ing. but inscr. not filled in. 

Painting mediocre as work of art. 4’ 1' gf”. 


Ch. ivi. 0018. Large all painting represeming Paradise 
of Amitéyus, with side-scenes showing legend of Ajatagatrn 
and meditations of Queen Vaidehl, as in *Ch. oo5t. In 
general conception and treatment similar to *Ch. lii, o03, but 
‘Indian’ style more apparent in certain figs. Complete at 
top and sides except for border; incomplete at bottom, and 
most of middle of picture lost except immedialely round 
central Buddha. Remainder in good condition. 

The pose of presiding Buddha is the same as in Ch. v. 
oor. The two chief Bodhisattvas sit European fashion, 
leaning their bodies forward; both wear ‘Indian’ type of 
Bodhisattva dress, orns., and coiffure, descr. under *Ch. lv. 
oor4; their flesh painted bright Acsh-pink shaded with 
salmon, Their eyes, however, are oblique ; their hair black, 
and their haloes and vesicas circular. The one on L, holds 
Vajra upright on bis L. hand, and is obviously Vajrapani ; the 
other prob, Maiijuérl, the aecond Dva, associated in triad 
atrictly with Amilfyus; see Ch. Ivi. 0034, He holds the 
ghan{d, or Vajra-topped bell. 

Attendant Bodhisattvas mostly bold scarlet lotus buds, but 
in Mafijust group one shown with fly-whisk and another with 
Patht. At M.’s shoulder sits youthful male fig. with Bodhi- 
saliva dress and necklace, but with black hair curling closely 
over his head and no lop-kuot or tiara. 

Celestial mansions built in form of rectang, courtyard with 
high-roofed gateways a! middle of nides, and at back comers 
two high towers crowned by small shrines containing Stipas. 
Two Garudas playing on pipe and lute stand in court, with 
duck and phoenix painted conventionally scarlet and light 
blue. Small Buddhas and Bodhisativas rise on clouds into 
sky, in which float beribboned musical insuraments, while 
precipitous mountelns are shown at the sides. 

Below the dancer is lost, but orchestra of four remains, 
playing on flute, mouth-organ (or sytinx), Jute, and pipe. On 
gangways going down into watcr stand a cranc and a Garuda 
carrying purple lovua at his breast and red lotus bud in his 
mouth, ‘Ihe bottom corners, with subsidiary Buddhas and 
their attendants, are also parially preserved. Very litle of 
lake is seen, no infants appearing In it nor uees. 

Workmanship and drawing in style of "Ch. lil. 003, but not 
on quite so high a level or a0 well preserved. Colouring 
gay, enlivencd by plentiful blue and copper-green on oraa- 
mental lotuses, halocs, canopies, and trees in addition to 
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fandamental colouring of crimson, dull green, white, and 
black. As in Cb. Uli, 003, the last used only for hair of all 
secondary figs. pavilion roofs, and floor of main terrace. 
Flesh of all Bodhisattvas in main group while shaded with 
pink ; that of Garadas and musicians fleah-colour, The four 
varieties of uree descr. In Ch. li, 003 also found here. 

The side-sermes (see *Ch. 0081) are in osoal secular Chinese 
tayle, and exceptionally numerous. They represent on R,: 

(i) Former incamation of Ajiiadatru, as @ hermit, being 
beaten outside his ut by dismounied horseman with stick ; 
(ii) former incarnation of Sskyamuni, as white rabbit, pursued 
by hunteman who shoots arrow at him; (iii) Bimbistra and 
Vaideh! knecling belore §., who appears seated on a Pacmt- 
cana; (iv) Dimbistra kneeling, Vaideh! throwing herself on 
her face, before standing Buddha (Amiltabba), from whose 
head stream rays of light ; (v) Ajatasatu porsuing Vaidebt 
with sword; Candraprabha and Jiva, with swords, in fore- 
ground, ready lo intervene ; (vi) Ajaisdatra receiving minister 
who remonsiraies with him on his treatment of bis mother (2) ; 
cf, Ch. Iv, 0033. #1, ete. ; (vii) Vaidebs visiting Bimbisara in 
Prison, and Maudgalyayana descending on cloud in shape of 
monk ; (viii) Vaidehi between two warders, semteoced to 
imprisonment by Ajatadatru (?}; (ix) Vaidebi led away by two 
wardens, 

On L., meditations of Queen Vaideht on Suthavasi, os 
follows: (x) on Sun; lost, but its rays fall opon her; 
(xi) on Water; a green enclosure within chequered border ; 
(xii) on Water ag ice (?); white enclosure with black marks 
as in Wii, 003. 4, elce; (mili)? white disc within green 
enclosure like xi; ¢f. Moon (?) in Ch. xxxiii. 003, wii, and 
lv, 0033. vit; (xiv) on Ground of Suthdvafi (?); a aq. green 
enclosure divided into four; (av) on jewelled canopy, three- 
tiered; (avi) on Rebitth in Sukhdvafi; her own soo! in 
ise of Chinese woman rising from lotus; ¢f. also Cb. 
003. avr; Iv. 0093. aix; (xvii) on Jewel-tree ; 
}) on Mansions of Sutsdvasi, represented by a pavilion ; 
(xix) on Avalokitedvara or Mabishima; (xx) on Buddha 
Amitbba or Amiliyus, standing ; (xxi) on same, seated on 
Padmiasana; (xxi!) on Mahisthima or Avalokiteévara; 
(ssi) on Rebirth in Suthavast; a naked infant within 
pointed nimbus rising from lotus; (xxiv) on same, mosily 
destroyed. 

The Queen's hair on R. is done in bigh loops as in *Ch. 
9052, on L, in plain top-knot. Blank cartouches for inscrip- 
tions, terra-coita, ycllow, and white, are placed by each scene. 
53’ 10", 

Ch. IvL oorg. Large alll painting with Chin. inscr, 
tepresenting Zhousand-armed and Etcven-headed Avoalokite- 
Svara with allendant divinities, Most elaborate representalion 
of this eubject in Collection ; complete (except along bottom), 
with orig. border of fawn uilk, colour finely preserved. 

For genera) design, list of similar paintings, and treaument 
of central Gg., cf. *Ch. 00223, and especially Ch. Ivi. cong. 
But attendant deities are here more numerous, and can 
mostly be identified with certainty owing to inscripiions 
They are as follows : 

(i) In upper comers on each aide group of five amall 
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Buddhas, representing * all the Buddhas of the ten quarters o! 
the Universe’. Their flesh yellow, their hair blue; they sit 
wuh legs folded and hands in varioas familiar wudrds. 

(ii-lil) At top above Avalok.'s canopy BodArsattras of Sun 
(on R.) and Afoen (on L.), seated resp. on their five white 
geese and five while horses, with hands in adoration; disc 
of Sun orange, of Moon white. 

(iv—vli) On either side of upper part of Avalok.’s halo of 
hands, pair of divinities with elaborate flower-decked vesicas 
and haloes, seated on ornate Padmasanas. The two Inner 
represent: on R, (iv) Bodhisattoa Rddhicakra(?), four- 
armed, who sits with R. knee raised in attitude of ‘royal 
ease’, upper R, band supportitg head, fower R. hand holding 
sacred Jewel ; upper L. hand balancing wheel on forefinger, 
lower L. hand In vitarka-mudrd at breast. On L. (v), the 
Bodhitativa Amoghapata(?), wiple-headed and six-armed; 
upper hands holding scarlet lotus and flaming jewel, middle 
hands flask and Péthi (strings loosened and boards apart), 
lower in ei/orka-mudra or resting on knee. 

These wo figs. wear ordinary Bodhisattva dress, and their 
flesh is brownish coloured. Bat other two have white com- 
plezions with pink cheeks, no top-knots, bat black hair falling 
on their shoulders, and solid caps of gold-work covering whole 
top of head. They wear also voluminous robes covering 
them from ankle to wrist, and set at top by flowered band 
Into plaln yoke which covers breast and shoulders to base of 
neck. Both kneel with bowed heada offering platters of 
flowers. The inscriptions on R. and L. describe them 
respectively as (vi) the one ‘who anoints with incense’, and 
(vii) the one ‘ who scatters flowers’. 

Beneath them come: on R. (viii) Jadra with three 
attendants, and on L. (ix) Brahma with wo. All these wear 
Chinese official dress: long skirts and wide-sleeved coals 
wlth while inner robe standing up round neck. Their heads 
are bare; their black hair gathered up and tied in two 
bunches on top. Brabma and Indra furthermore have gold 
comb or wothed om. curving backward from this top-knot, 
and « scarf or ribbon dressed oulwards in down back 
of head. Indra also has thin drooping moustache and 
narrow beard. All kneed, Indra holding censer, Brahm’ dish 
of scarlet lotus. 

Beneath again come two monstrous divinities: on R. 
(x) Afaheivara, and on L. (xi) Mfakdkdla, Former seated 
cross-legged on back of bull, which is blue spotted with while, 
and is lying down. He has three heads (one greyish bluc) 
and six arms, wears Bodhisattva dress, and is of ordinarily 
beneficent aspect. On his L. knee (prob. through his con- 
nexion with beneficent aspect of Siva, as god of creation) he 
holds small haman fig., who carries red ball on his ovt- 
stretched hand. Mabedvara’s upper L. hand holds flaming 
trident; lower is outstreicbed empty. His upper and lower 
R. hands bold ball and conch-shell; middle one reats on his 
igh. 

"ahaha (demonic form of same deity) is also three- 
headed and sis-armed ; his flesh brown sheded with blue. 
He elands with legs apart upon crocodile-jawed snake with 
skulls under his feet, and wears only tiger-ekln foin-cloth 


and sbort crimson breeches besides necklet, chain, and tiara 
orn. with skalls. He is (ushed and has a shock of crimson 
hair standing up from head and shoulders, With his upper 
hands he holds out by fotepass huge elephant-skin cloak 
which makes background to his fig., mask drooping over his 
head. His lower bands are placed akimbo on his hips; 
middle hands outsuretcbed grasping each a pike whose end 
tests upon ground, and the cords imprisoning two hall- 
naked buman figs., who stand on either side with hands tied 
behind their backs. 

All the foregoing figs. supported on clouds, floating in 
air. Below come larger groups of attendants, who occupy 
ground in bouom corners, 

First of these are two emaciated grefas, who stand with 
upturned faces and outstretched arms immediately under 
Avalok.’s Padmasana, the one on R. clad in patched and 
ragged coat and broken clows boos; onc on L. only in 
white loin-cloth. Both clutch at showers of white grains 
which Avalok. pours on them from hands upon his knees. 
‘The inscriptions describe them respectively as: on R, 
(xii) ‘the prefa who is given the seven jewels’ (Sap/araina- 
déna-prela), and on L. (xiii) ‘ the prefa who is given ambrosia’ 
(Amrtadana-preta). 

Behind come main groups of attendants, central Bz. in 
each case being female divinity of beneficent aspect sealed on 
bird. 
On R. (xiv) she rides upon phoenix, and is four-armed ; 
but three arms only are visible, holding up (R.) the willow, 
(L-) the rosary (?), and (at breast) the flaming jewel. Behind 
her stands (xv) a Buddha with blue hair and usyisa, and third 
eye in middle of forchead. He wears purple under-robe and 
yellow mantle with scarlet flowers, and has R. hand in 
titarka-mudrd; L. invisible. Behind him is (xvi) female 
deity (Hari ?), head and shoulders only visible, carrying child 
in crimeon flowered robe on her R. shoulder, and another on 
Larm. Beside them march two Kings (xvii and xviii) in 
armour, one carrying sword, Before feet of latter sits aged 
and emaciated Sage (xix), familiar from "Ch. 00223, etc. 
Only two inscriptions are allached to this group. Of these 
‘one, applied to phoenix, reads ‘ Gold-winged bird’ ; the other, 
relating to Sage, is obliterated. The other deities cannot be 
identified with certainty, bul (xiv) perhaps represents Savas- 
vali, apd (xvi) prob. Harif, 

Group opposite on L. corresponds in number and pote 
of Gigs, but principal deity (xx) is three-headed and four- 
armed, and rides on peacock Two of her hands hold up 
long narrow slaff or needle-like blade and bunch of grapes ; 
the third, @ bell ; the fourth, a white cock at hey breast. She 
has no top-knot, and her hair straygles in black locks on her 
shoulders, From the inscr. she appears to represent Maricl (?). 
Behind ber stands (xxi) female attendant without atuibute, 
and behind again (rxii) warrior King in helmet, but also with- 
oul attribute, Beside walk two more Kings: (anil) Varfra- 
vaga with two-bladed pike and Stipa, and (xxiv) with eword. 
In front kneels (axv) the Gower-offering Nymph of Virtue, 
customary pendant to Sage. Her dress is a somewhat 
cumbersome edition of ordinary Chinese woman's dress: 
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full yellow skirt and crimson aver-jacket with cape or wide 
collar on shouldera, and long wide-falling maroon sleeves. 
Her hair is done like that of Queen Vaidehi in side-scenes of 
*Ch. og, ctc., in two high narrow loops arching over back 
of head. 

Dreas of all other fem. divinities (xiv, xvi, xx, and xxi) 
is that of vf and vr, but their hair is done in top-knots with 
tara, Bodhisattva fashion, except in case of (xx) referred 
lo above, (axl) appears to wear over her inner robe plain 
tight-fitting corslet fastened with belt. Armour and equip- 
ment of Kings like that of more elaborate Kings in banners 
(see *Ch. 0010). In physical type and features all are of 
‘Chinese Buddhist’ type as scen in banners of type *Ch, 002, 
or Paradise pictures of type Ch. Iviii. oor, ete. 

Between these groups lies tank, in which stand two short 
stalwant Mages (xxvi, xxvii) upholding stem of Avalok.’s lotus. 
They are in human shape, but with five snake-heads in each 
case forming crest above their own, and snake-tail curling 
down their backs; they wear shori breeches, stoles, and 
scarves, Smaller Naga figs. of same kind stand ankle-deep 
in front cartying fruit and @owers. In middle (almost 
destroyed) infant soul rises on lotus. 

In bottom comers are demonie Vajrapdmis (xxviii, xxix), 
six-armed, tusked, and serpent-decked, with skulls on their 
tiaras, straddling against background of flame and brandish- 
ing usual emblems (see "Ch. 00233). At feet of each sis 
smaller demon with boar’s head, in one case black, in the 
other white. Along bottom of picture ran apparently series 
of leaser four-armed Boihbisattvas, but of these only pans of 
two remain—on R. triple-headed god with bell and bow, on 
L. a single-headed god with Vajra. Only four inscriptions 
are altached to these groups, referring to Vajrapinis and 
their boar-licaded attendants, Reading of one is doubt- 
ful, and the others are merely epithets, 

Apart from ita iconographic importance, the painting as 
a piece of colour is one of finest and best preserved in 
Collection. In detail the drawing is of conventional type, 
skilfully executed but without marked individual character ; 
but in its main lines the composition lends itself to specially 
effective colour treatment. This is based on two colours 
only—pinkish red and a deep ultramarine(?) blue. Large 
halo of hands forms central disc of former colour, while the 
blue forms background throughout 

On it the various groups are painted chiefly in red, pale blue, 
dull green, and white, rabes of central fig. and many of smaller 
deities being a particularly rich flowered crimson. Faces aod 
hands of moat of figs. pale brown; Avalok’s own a yellowish 
flesh-colour shaded with glowing red, bis hair the blue of back- 
ground. 7° 1?xg'6". PI IXIIt; Thousand B., Pl. XVI. 


Ch. Ivi. coao. Miolature painted Hnen canopy. 
Linen square, with knotted linen taga at corners (Lwo lost), 
and red linen suspension loop in middle on top side. This 
side painted in imitation of draped and tasselled canopy 
spreading from square centre-piece. Under-side painted with 
four Buddhas seated in meditation on lotuses, heads to centre, 
Colouring red, green, yellow, and grey. For others, see 
Ch. 00381. 127 x 1a" 
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Ch. Ivi. ocai. Palnted Unen banner; one of se 
enumerated under ‘Ch. liv, oo8. Similar accessories, coloar- 
ing, and workmanship, but somewhat larger than the Bodhi- 
saltva banners. Good condition. 

Subject: Buddha, standing fecing spectator; R. hand in 
vitarka-mudra at breast; L. horizontal below it, back ‘upper- 
most, fingers half curled up. Brownish green under-robe 
with maroon border ; crimson mantle barred with slate-blue, 
drawn slightly over R, shoulder; flesh dirty yellow ; hair 
black. Copper-green on halo border and head-piece. 

Painting a’ 4” x 6", length of whole 5’ to", PJ. LXXXIX. 


Ch. Ivi. ooga, Palnted Unen banner; one of the set 
enumerated under *Ch. liv.o08, Similar accessories, colour- 
ing, and workmanship. Good condluon. 

Subject: Sodhrsaftra, standing facing spectator ; R. hand 
in vitarka-mudré at breast, L. below it with hand drooping 
and palm tured outwarda. 

Painting 1‘ 5" x 7", length of whole 3’9”. Pl. LXV. 

Ch. Ivi, ocag. Painted linen banner, with bead-piece 
border and remains of side streamers of faded yellow linen. 
Fair condition. 

Subject: Avalokifetvara, standing facing spectator; R. 
hand holding willow spray over shoulder; L, by side, carry- 
ing rosary; large DhySni-buddha on front of tiara. Fig. 
enormously elongated and long-legged, fig. from waist down 
measuring almost ¢ of whole. In general type, slim-waisted 
“ Indian’ variety a8 in °Ch. i, 0016 ; qv. for general note and 
descr. of dress, etc. Cloud over halo, instead of canopy. 
Colouring red, dingy yellow, and greenish-brown, 

Painting 3° x 63, length of whole 3’ 12°, 

Ch. ivi, oo24. Painted Unen banner with Chin. 
inscr., retaining head-piece border and remains of streamers of 
brown linen. ‘Torn about edges and helo, 

Subject: Avalokiieévara, standing 3 L. with bands io 
adoraion. For general descr. of type and list of similar 
banners, see °Ch, i. 0016. Grotesque drawing as in Ch. xx. 
0012; xxi, 009-10. Colouring only crimson and yellowish 
brown besides black. Inser. contains salutation to Kuan-yin. 

Painting 2‘ 6° x 6’, length of whole 3’ 4”. 

Ch. Ivi. ooag. Minlature painted lnen canopy. 
Linen square; no loop or comer tags extan. Top side 
painted in red, yellow, and brown with imitation of stream. 
ered canopy spreading from circular centre-piece ; under-side 
unpainted. For others, see Ch. 00381. 1’ 6B" 1° 7h". 


Ch. Ivi. 0086. Nine woodcuts on paper, from upper 
block of Ch. 00165, pasied together to form single sheet. 
Pin-holes in four corners. Fair condition; unequal im- 
pressions 2° of” x1' 54. 

Ch. Ivi. 0027-g1. Five paper paintings representing 
the Five Dhydut-buddhas or Jinas, on coarse whitish paper, 
cut in Uiangular shape. 0027, of different series from 
others, shows edge of second gummed alongside; prob. 
other four were somewhat similarly joined, forming centre 
of charm or magic diagram like Ch. 00428. 

All seated on lotusea croas-legged, with fect exposed, 
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soles up; wear ‘Indian’ Bodhisattva’s dreas and orns. and 
five-leaved crown with its seated Buddha figs. (cf. Griln- 
wedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, p. 98) Gauzy palterned 
materials of dress also characteristically ‘Indian’: skirts being 
of scarlet and white lattice-patterned siuff, with grey-blue 
rosettes printed ob top; girdles and scarves across breasts, 
scarlet spotied with yellow. Jewellery comprises bead neck- 
laces of black and green, besides wide gold necklets, armicts, 
bracelets, ear-rings, and anklets plentifully set with green, 
yellow, and red jewels, All except 0027 have also ribbon- 
like stole spotted with yellow hanging from shoulders to lap. 
Hair black, done in high cone and falling behind shoulders ; 
faces round, with straight eyes and small features; waists 
slim and curved. Vesicas are circular, halocs oval with ogre 
point at top; both are painted in variegated rings of green, 
grey-blue, or yellow, and whole outlined with scarlet flame. 
Beneath each, except 0027 (torn), pair of snakes, scarlet 
or yellow, flying outward, with flaming jewel on bead, and 
open jawe. : 

0027. Vairocana, on smaller scale than others, with fam- 
ing jewel in apex of triangle, and signs of others in adjoining 
Uiangles. Holds wheel before breast; flesh yellow shaded 
with red. Bottom torn off. 84° 5°. Pi. XCII. 


Ch. Iv ooga, Fre. of painted siJk banner, with 
painted floral head-piece cut In one with picture. All 
accessories fost. 

Subject: Scenes from the Life of Buddha, extremely Srag- 
mentary. Banner divided into three or four panels by bands 
of leaf pattern in light blue, and bordered down sides by 
rosette, wave, or scale om. in maroon, green, blue, and 
orange, varied in the alternate scenes. Blank cartouches for 
inscr. within border, on L. 

Scene 1. Destroyed. 

Scene 2. Prince Gautama shooting at the Drums ; cf. Ch. 
xiix. 006. Four drums appear on a stand on R.; on L. the 
Prince (head and shoulder only preserved) shooting arrow. 
Ulead of another man behind ; hills and Irce in background. 
Prince wears red coal, and close black cap. 

Scene 3. R. half only preserved, showing man, in white 
skirt and wide-sleeved red jacket, standing in profile to L. 
with both arms uplified. Row of green hills behind him. 

Some acaitered frs. show broken 6gs,, borders, and dividing 
bands, which belong to this or to a companion banner. 
Colouring light and clean; drawing rough and without 
detail, Main fr, a’ x 73°. 

Ch. Ivi. oogg- Paper painting with accompanying 
charm or invocation in Chin. Border of angular Chin. wave 
pattern, left in buff of paper on black ink background ; panel 
within divided horizontally into two sections by band of 
red. Upper section contains two painted figs.: on R., upon 
orange cloud, young woman standing facing spectator, R. 
hand raised holding writing-brush, L. writing-tablet. She is 
unhaloed; wears green under-robe, and long black and 
scarlet wide-sleeved jacket, orn. down front with flowers and 
tied with white girdle under arms. On ber shoulders 
orange fippet; her black hair elaborately dressed with red 





flowers, yellow hoops, and yellow pins, something like that of 
women donors of *Ch. 00102, etc. Her skin while, lips and 
cheeks scarlet, and features carefully drawn. On R. upon green 
cloud, turning towards her, stands demon with hands in aclora- 
tion; dress, features, etc., a3 in silk banners (see Ch. i. 004, 
etc.) To L. of each yellow cartouche, covered with inscr. in 
ted, addressed to stellar divinity and entreating protection. 

Lower section contains charm or invocation also in sed, 
panty in Chio., partly in rectang. signs based on seal chars, 
vayxruy. 

Ch, Ivi. 0034. Large silk painting represening 
Paradise of Amitiyus ; with side-scenes showing legend of 
Ajitagatrv, and meditations of Queen Vaidehi, An elaborate 
representation, in arrangement and treatment most resembling 
*Ch. li, 003, but workmanship not so refined, and now much 
effaced. Painting also considerably broken; found with 
coarse linen backing and border (now removed). 

Distinguishing (catures of this Sukhfvatl are the representa~ 
tion of Amitdyus instead of Amitabha as presiding Duddha 
and the exceptionally Indian treatment of his two chief 
Bodhisativas, Vajrapini and Malijugtl. ‘The latter are seated 
in Indian ‘Enchanter's pose’, with one leg pendent, their 
heads leaning towards Amitiyus. Their features, dress, 
ornaments, and hair are like those of.‘Indian ‘ banners *Ch, lv. 
004, etc.; the striped /angofi covered by gauzy Hower-om. 
shirts veiling legs to ankles, and their haloes of elongated 
horseshoe shape. Vajrapani, on R. with dark blue flesh, 
holds Vajra in his R. hand; Mafijudri, on L. white (?), has 
big R. hand in vare-mudrd on bis knee, and from his L. 
testing on Padmasana rises narrow-petalled blue lotus. 
Amitlyus’ fig., largely destroyed, shows his hands at his 
breast apparenily in a form of dharmacahra-mudra. 

The attendant Bodhisativas, nymphs, musicians, dancer, 
Garuda, and accessories are all as in "Ch. lii. 003; but in 
place of armed Kings in bottom corners are two subsidiary 
seated Buddhas with attendant Bodhisativas. No infants 
appear on lakc, but two are struggling up gangways on to 
main terrace. The larger wears boots and short tunic 
covering only middle of boy ; the smaller wears boots only. 
and carries in his arms a lotus almost as large as himself. 
Both ere painted white, with light blue on heads to represent 
down. Traces of mandarin ducks, crane, elc., remain in 
foreground. 

The side-scenes (see *Ch. 0051), incomplete, show on R.: 
(i) Former incarnation of Ajitagatru and Sakyamuni ; former, 
as hermit, lying outside his wattled hut, and a man in coat 
and top-boots apparently dragging him along by hair. 
Sakyamuni, as white rabbil, pursued at full gallop by horseman 
with falcon on wrist; spirited drawing. Horseman's costume 
noteworthy, consisting of long skirt or skirt-like trousers, 
short cross-over jacket, and on head crimson scarf only, 
Dinding hair ; cf. parallel scenes in Ch. 00216 ; (ii) destroyed; 
(iii) Ajatadatra pursuing his mother with sword in courtyard 
of palace ; Candraprabha and Jiva pot shown ; (iv) Bimbisira 
in imprisonment receiving visitor {unidenilfied), of whom 
skiri-hem only remains; (v) Vaideb! visiting Bimbisira 
lo imprisonment and taking him a bow! (of food); (vi) 
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$akyemuni appearing to Bimbisira in imprisonment and 
bringing him bow! of rice ; (vii) almost destroyed ; but shows 
aces of Ajatagatru on horseback meeting two men (incam- 
plete); ef. *Ch. oo51. scene v, etc. ; (viil) destroyed. 

On L. is Queen Vaidehi meditating on Sukhdvaf, 29 
follows: (in) on setting Sun (amongst mountains) and 
running Water: (x) on Water, as ice (?}; a pond with 
irregular outline painted white and with white ball in middle ; 
(i) on the Buddha (Amitayus) ; (sii) on Avalokiteivara or 
Mahisthima ; (xiii) on the Buddha (Amitiyus) ; representa- 
tion same as in x7; (wiv) on Flowery Throne(?), mosily 
destroyed ; (xv) on blue lows bud, prob, symbol of rebirth, 
mostly destroyed; (xvi) on blae lotus bud; same as 
preceding; (xvii) on Water, perbaps as ice; pond of 
irregular outline as in » with black starfish-like marks on 
white; (aviii) on Water, or the Ground of Suthivali; 
a grey 8q. within chequered border ; (air) on Lake of Eight 
Virtues; a tank subdivided into eight; (xx) on Ground of 
Suthdvali(?); a low rectang. bloch divided into chequered 
cubes; (xxi) on the Jewel-tree; (xxii) on pavilion, repre- 
senting Mansions of Sudhdvati ; (xxiii) on jewelled canopy. 

All. side-scenes, buildings, costumes, and accessories in 
Chinese style as in *Ch. o0g1. 5° 10"x 9’ 10". 

Ch, tvi, oor, Silk painting with Chin. inscr, repre- 
senting Four-armed Avalokitefoara, seated, with attendants, 
gide-scenes, and donors. Complete except for border, and 
in good condition. 

Avalok. sits on lotus raised on wide hexagonal pedestal ; 
R. leg bent across, L, pendent and foot supported on small 
lotus, Upper arms ralsed with hands turned inwards 
supporting symbols of Sun and Moon (Sun with bird, two- 
legged, on L. hand ; Moon with conventional tree only, on 
R.); lower R. hand at breast in vifarka-mudré with willow 
spray between finger and thumb; lower L. hand on knee 
carrying flask. Dhydni-buddha in wilobate setting on front 
of tara, 

Dress and fig. of ' Indian * type ; for former see *Ch. 00103; 
‘lv. o014. Shoulders extremely broad and waist thin ; face 
@quare with straight eyes; hair light blue spread over 
shoulders ; jewellery hung with numerous chains of blue and 
green jewels. Circular halo and vesica of plain concenvic 
rings of different colours; canopy of conventional flower 
spray hung with jewelled chains; altar in form of flat rock 
carrying dish of flowers. 

On either side of pedestal stand two young attendants, 
anhaloed, in Chin, official dress, holding rolls of paper ; hair 
parted and done in roll on neck with ribbon binding it as in 
girl donor of Ch. xxxvi. 001; prob, represent the Good and 
the Evil Genius as in Ch. tvii, 004, where identity is 
eviablished by inscriptions, 

Side-scenes in secular Chinese style show the ‘ Calamities* 
from which Avalok. preserves his worshipper. Above on R.: 
(i) bound man kneeling, while another hotds him by hair and 
executioner swings sword to cut off his bead; (ji) man 
surrounded by flame being pushed by another over bank into 
water—the ‘ fire’ and ‘water ‘ perils run into one; (iii 
pursued hy warrior with lance. On L., above: 


ane 












men fleeing from thunderstorm represented by Thunder 
dragon in circle of drums; (v) man standing surrounded by 
scorpions and anake; (vi) man standing while large leopard 
Tears upon him, biting at bis head, The two last make no 
attempt to protect themselves. 

Donors at lower end consiat of two men kneeling on R., 
and woman on L.; tenth-century dress of same type as In 
“Ch. co102. Man in front shown blind on L. eye. 

Narrow cartouches placed before donors retain inscrs ; cf. 
Petrucci, Appendix £, 1. Panel in centre foreground for 
Uedicatory inser., and eight cartouches attached to aide-scencs 
and aitendants uninscr. 

Colouring light and well preserved, consisting chiefly of 
bright red and light ultramarine blue, with emailer quanuly 
of green and yellow, on greenish-grey background. 

Cf. especially Ch. Ivii. cog, and (for side-scenes) Ch. al, 
008 and Paradise pictures *Ch. lii. 003 ; liii.c02 ; also seated 
Avaloks, under *Ch, oorea and oot67. 2°10" 1’ y”. 
Pi. xvi. 


Ch. Ivil.oo2. Silk painting with Chin. inecr., repre- 
senting Avalohieivara (Kuan-yin) as Guide of Soule, with 
follower. Complete and in excellent condition; mounted as 
Kakemono on brown silk with suspension loops at top, but 
this mount now replaced. 

Avalok. stands 4 L., turning head and gaze bach over 
L. shoulder; both arms bent up from elbowe, R. hand 
carrying smoking censer, L. naturalistic spray of pink lotue 
and waving white banner with streamers and triangular top, 
like banners In Collection. Trailing dress, coiffure, and 
lype of features as in *Ch. oor class of Bodhisattvas ; hair 
black ; flesh white, ehaded and outlined with pink ; eyebrows, 
small moustache and imperial bright green over black ; very 
emall oblique eyes, black. Tiara elaborately orm. with 
ctimson, blue, and pink lotuses, end taasela and borders of 
robes with bright rosette paserns, Circular halo pafnied in 
outline only, with outer peaked border of flame; no Dhyani- 
baddha, vesica, or canopy. 

Anendant soul on smaller scale stands behind, in guise of 
Chinese woman with head bowed and hands muffled in wide 
sleeves on breast. Dress: under-robe with trailing skirt; 
Jlength over-jacket with voluminous sleeves, and oasrow 
stole drawn over elbows. Fig. unlike tenth-century type of 
"Ch. 00102, etc., in brilliant colouring of dress and in absence 
of metal bead-dress and pina. Hair seems to be gathered 
up from back of head and done high and full above forehead 
as if over frame, a crimson ribbon apparently keeping front 
erection in place, It is powdered with gilt stars and other 
oma, bul these are flat and evidently quite light. 

Both figs. mand on purple cloud. This sweeps up beblod 
them to top of picture, carrying eye to Paradise to which 
Avalok, leads his worshippers—a Chinese mansion resting 
on clouds in L. top comer. In R. upper comer is car- 
touche, with three chars. only at bottom conveying Bodhi- 
sattva’s epithet; traces of others (incomplete) on edge. 

Picture entirely free of Indian tradition, and in spacing and 
proportions of great grace and dignity. Colouring soft but 
bright, consisting chiefly of white, pink, vivid crimson, 
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copper-green, and dul) transparent blue on dark greenish- 
grey of background. Drawing aod workmanship generally 
of extreme refinement. Prob, amongst latest of paintings 
in date ; cf, for type of colouring Ch. 00216, 2’ 74” 19”. 
Pi. LXXL, 


Ch. ivi. oog. Silk painting representing Avaloki- 
delvara (Kuan-yin) as Guide of Souls; an inferior and 
evidently Jater version of preceding. Complete and in 
good condition; also mounted as Kakemono, but orig. 
mount replaced. 

Relative size and position of figs. same; Avalok, walks 
with face turned to spectator, carrying banner on long pole 
over R. shoulder and censer in L. hand. Dress of ' Indian’ 
Bodhisattva type, with full skirt clearing ankles, and upper 
half of body mostly bare; fig. ill-proportioned. 

Soul behind again in garb of Chinese woman, bul stands 
stiffly erect and is overloaded by voluminoua white skirt with 
long train, and full-length blue coat with large rosette patlern 
in red and maroon borders orn. with cloud scroll. Hair 
done in bigh narrow top-knot with few thin pins stuck 
through it and light flower orn. in front, Mass of cloud 
scroll under feet of both. Across top of piciure three 
straight bands of shaded green and yellow, on which are 
disuibuted at regular intervals eight miniature pavilions 
representing Paradise to which Avalok. leads his devotee. 

Colouring chiefly white (on flesh), orange, deep olive, 
crimson, and jade-green on light grey background; careful 
execution, bul no line. 2’ 947 x 1’ oh”. 


Ch, IviL 004. Silk painting with Chin. ineer., repre- 
senting Avalokitefoara (Kuan-yin) seated, with atiendanis 
and donors. Date given by inser. a.p. 983. In good con- 
dition with border made of strips of thin sitk, blue, pink, 
brown, and crimson, symmetrically arranged. 

Avalok. sits on scarlet lotus with R. leg bent across, L. 
leg pendent; R. hand in ev/arko-mudrd at breasl, L. on kace 
holding flaming jewel. Large Dhy&ni-buddha forme front 
of Uara, General type of fig., dress, and accessories aa in 
Ch. 00167, but poorly drawn. Canopy of conventional 
flower spray, with naked kueeling infant descending on cloud 
upon each side. In front no altar, but flat-topped rock 
supporting dish of conventional lotuses. Attendants coneiat 
of two young men standing on clouds upon either side and 
holding rolls of paper; dress and coiffure as in Ch. oo1a4 
(q.¥.); see also Ch. Ivii. oo8. Inscriptions here describe 
them as 'The good youth worshipping’, and ‘The evil 
youth worshipping’; for their significance see Petrucci, 
Appendix £, m. 

Chief interest of painting lies in donors, who are excep- 
tionally numerous and represent entire family of an official of 
Tun-huang who dedicated the picture. They are ranged in 
two rows, standing ; on R. above, the official, witb three sons; 





on L. above, wife and daughters; on R. below, four grand. , 


sons; on L. below, daughter and granddaughter-in-law, also 
(wo young granddaughters (?), Dreas of grown people ia 
that of donors in *Ch. ooroa, ladies wearing necklaces and 
patches by way of om. The lite girls wear skirts and 


jackets like the women’s, but their jackets are scarlet and 
aleeves lesa wide ; the little boys wear long white trousers and 
scarlet long-sleeved tunics with green frill round hem and 
white belts, Hair of all childsen parted, and falls in wwo 
short locks on either side of face, while on top of head is orn. 
like wide scarlet bow with green centre. 

For details of inscre., consisting of dedication 4 Il,, one short 
line by each donor, one by each of attendants (referred to 
above), and salutation to Kuan-yin, see Chavannes, App. 4, 
Vv. Be 

Colouring scarlet, green, pale yellow, and bluish grey, on 
almost white background, with black and bluish green in 
lower half; crude light tints, thinly applied ; poor drawing. 
Painting 2711" m2 01", with border 4'5"% 2'6". Pl, LXVI. 

Ch, Ivill. oor, Large ailk painting with Chin. inscr., 
representing Paradise of Masircya; complete (cxccpi for 
side-scenes, if any) and in excellent condition. In compo- 
sition follows general lines of *Ch. oogt, etc., but has series 
of legendary scenes from the Martreyanydkarana-sittra along 
top. At botiom there is shown the consiruction of a Stipa, 
with three-tiered umbrella above and long altar laden with 
flasks, begging-bowls, jewels, and bundles of manuscript 
rolls on cither side. Two important groups in bottom 
comers represen! conversions to the Law. “Chese subsidiary 
ecenes and groups are not formally separated from Paradise 
Proper, but merge into it at bottom and are above only 
divided from it by range of pine-clad mountaine, 

Maitreya appears to sil in European fashion, but holea in 
silk make his altitude not quite certaln. His R. hand is in 
vitarka-mudré at breast, his L. borigontal below it, with 
fingers curved and palm downmosi, possibly holding Mask. 
His company consists of wo principal Bodhisattvas; two 
monkish disciples, one of whom is grotesquely hideous, the 
other normal and round-faced; two Lokapalas (Virdpaksa, 
Vaisravana) holding resp. sword and pike ; two Dharmapilas 
in fury, one holding club; two nymphs at altar, offering 
flowers; and two subsidiary Buddhas, who are seated al side- 
altars with Bodhisattvas of their own, 

The dancer is attended by four musicians, playing on 
clappers, fute, and mouth-organ of straight type; her arms 
Aung ou about to strike small drum which hangs at ber 
waist. On small projection of her terrace stand two infant 
boys, attired in red tunica and scarlet boots, and holding up 
dishes of flowers. Whole terrace risea on piles from lotus 
lake shown with curling waves ; no souls rise from its Bowers, 

Inser, scenes at top and bottom are in secular Chinese 
style and illustrate episodes of Matireyauydharana-siufra, Ch 
Petrucci, Appendix £, Ill. v; also for interpretation of 
attendant divinities, 

The scenes below, which represent conversions (o the Law 
and the construction of a Stipa (see Petrucci, Annales du 
Muste Guimet, xii. p. 128), show a group of men with saddled 
horses on R. and another of women on L., with a palanquin. 
Chief personage on cither side seated upright on square 
sitting-plaiform with hands on knees and feet on stool, while 
his (or her) head is shaved resp. by monk or nun. Attendants 
stand by with hands in adoration, or kneel holding a cloth or 
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dish to receive the hair, Four men holding rolls of paper 
wand behind on man’s side, and four women or girls with 
hands in adoration on woman's, In corner on R. men's 
three horses, one red and two white, held by groom; on L. 
palanquin with four bearers, Palanquin is hexagonal, with 
pagoda roof, and iis upper pant divided into small square 
panes coloured scarlel, green, and blue. 

The seated persona wear while under-robes, crimson tunica 
or under-jackets, chocolate over-jacketa, and white acarf (or 
barber's towel?) round shoulders. The dress otherwise as 
descr. for civilians in Ch. lv. 009, side-scenes of "Ch. cog, 
ele, The ladies’ hair done in top-knot with two high loops ; 
the girls’ In bunch on either slde of head with short lock 
hanging from each, as the boy’s in Ch, liv. 006. Women’s 
complesions white with vermilion on checks, men’s a oniform 
brownish pink, Horses well drawn, with small heads, thick 
necks, well-developed chests and croupe, and slim legs. Their 
harness consists of simple head-stall and reins, breast-band, 
crupper, and eaddle with bigh pommel back and front 
covered with long saddle-cloth, which may hide other details 
of hamess, 

As a picture the painting suffers from overcrowding of 
detail an! lack of insistence on any main fig. of group. 
Colouring a mosaic chiefly of dull red, green, slate-colour, 
and flesh-pink, with coarse light blue used profusely on 
haloes in conjunction with while; workmanship of second 
clans. 

46" «3 10°, PLALVIN, = Thousand Buddhas, Pl, 1x. 


Ch. Ivill. oog. Fr. of large ailk painting represent- 
ing Six- or Etyht-armed Avalokiteirara seated with attendants, 
but both colour and drawing almast effaced. On L. edge 
traces of central deily holding up Sun or Moon disc ; further 
to R. attendant Bodhisattvas and monk, more distinci. 
Remainder shows confused traces of various subjects painted 
over each other, and all practically obfitarated. 

a ta’ 2" a" 

Ch. Ivill 003. Dated allk painting with Chin. inscr., 
representing AXfitigertha an Patron of Travellers and Lord of 
the Six Gati, with attendanis and donors, Insc. dated 
4.D. 963. Complete with border of (faded) parple silk gauze 
and suspension loops, and for most part excellently preserved. 
For similas representations, see under %Ch, oor. 

XK, sits facing spectator on scarlet lows veined with while, 
L leg pendent, R. bent across; R. hand holding beggar’s 
wiaff, and L. traneparent ball of crystal. Under-robe shaded 
ted and green; mantle of red and black inwoven on white 
ground, and barred with black; head-shawl dark grey om. 
with yellow spot pattern and having scarlet border figured 
with green and white wheel-like Bowers, Flesb is faintly 
coloured with pink over green-grey of silk ; face full, heavy, 
and straight-featured asin "Ch. 0021. 

In front of him, on flat-lopped rock covered with fowefed 
allar-cloth, stands large green, bowl containing open 
lotus; and on either side sita or kneels, in adoration, Bodhi- 
saliva in ecarlet skin. These are deeignaled in inscriptions 
beside (see Petrucci, Appendix £, I. ix), but type not 
individualized. 





From either side of K.'s cireulac red and green vesica 
rise above Hodhisativas three waving rays of scarlet; on 
each stand amall Sigs, representing Six Worlds of Desire. 
‘These are, on R. : (1) man (or World of Men ; (ii) four-armed 
deity holding up disca of Sun and Moon, for the World of 
Gods ; (iii) a preta amongsi flames for World of Hell. On L. ; 
{iv) Bodhisaitva for World of Demi-gods ; (v) silk broken ; 
(vi) demon with pitchfork and caldron for World of Demons. 

Donors (two women kneeling on L. and iwo men on R.) 
finely drawn and among best examples of type *Ch. ooj02 in 
dress, colouring, and coiffare. For particulars of inscriptions 
relating to them and of dedicatory inscription, see Peiracci, 
Appendis £. 1 Cartouche for latter here takes form of 
@ stone slab on aq. lotus base. 

a’g’ua’. Pl LXVIL; Thousand Buddhas, Pl, XXV. 


Ch. Ivill, 004, Palnted silk banner; much cracked, 
upper end of painting and all accessories los, but colour 
fresh, 

Subject: BodAisattva, Stands 4 L. on yellow and red 
lotus, sbouldens thrown back and bead erect; bands joined 
before girdle, palms towards each other and slightly raised, 
Gingers of each straight, pointing upwards, and crossing 
regularly with fingers of other. Top of head, and all above, 
lost. ~Good example o1 highly finished ‘Chinese Buddhist’ 
type of °Ch. oor, etc., and very decorative owing to its bright 
colours and Nowery adorament of dreas and jewellery. Colour- 
ing chiefly rich crimson and blue (on shawltike stole and 
most of the minor details), with moss-green on ecar!, salmon 
pink on skirt, and green on akin-border figured with hall- 
rosettes alternately orange and purple. Lotuses strung on 
long chains, crimson, blue, purple, and green. 

Face of more character than usual, owing to thinner con- 
tour of check, and well-marked chin and angle of jaw. 
Inside of cass aad hands, and soles of fect, outlined red. 
Cartouche to L. of head blank, but two Chin. chara inser. 
lower down on L, edge. 2° 44" x 10h", PI. LXXXL 


Ch, Ivill. oog, Lower end of patoted silk banoer, 
with two bottom streamer of discoloured green silk. 

Subject: Bodhisaltva. Fig. preserved below knees only, 
standing 4 L.; draperies and style of work as in “Ch, 002. 
Colours preserved ; scarlet, olive-green, pale blac. 

Painting 84” x 7", length with streamers 3° 64”. 

Ch. Iwill, 006. Large ailk painting in bundle, 
showing condition in which most were originally recovered. 
This painting, however, haa suffered lem than some, owing 
to an (original #) backing of etrong paper which it still retains. 
Subject apparently @ SuéAdvali on lines of *Ch. 0531, etc, 
with Vaidebi legend at sides, and workmanship of mediocre 
quality. 

Length of bundle as rolled up ¢. «’, girth «, 1° 5”. 

Ch. ivill, 008. Fr. of paper palnting in two pieces, 
representing @ draped valance, hung with vandyked tabs, 
streamers, tassels, and jewelled chains; cf. ilk valances 
Ch 00276-9. Fabrica palierned with repeating rosettes; 
colours dull red, blue, ycllow, and olive-green. Paper 
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suspension loops at top. Rough work, in fair condition. 
Length t“ 10” and a’ 3”, depth 94". 


Ch. Ivill, 009. Paper painting with Chin. inser., 
representing Bodhisaitoa Vajrapdai with donors. V. seated 
on lotus with legs interlocked; R. hand holding Vajra 
at breast, L. at hip the Vajra-topped bell; both emblems 
painted green. Dbyani-buddha on front of tiara. Dress 
and orns, like Avalok.'s in °Cb. oo1o, etc; circular halo 
and vesica; Qowery branch as canopy. Colouring dull 
red, green, pink, glate-blue, and yellow; rough work; con- 
dition good. . 

At bottom, donora standing ; civilian in white belted coat 
and round black headdress, with rosary and flask, on L ; 
monk in black and yellow robes, with censer, on R. In 
middle, narrow panel with name of Vajrapani, between green 
cartouches with inscr. relating to donors (partly destroyed). 
Vg wary’, 

Ch, Ivill. oon, Large ailk painting, representing 
Paradise of Amitébha (or Séhyamuni2), Side-scenes and 
extreme top and bottom lost; condition otherwise good. 
Composition and general treaument as in *Ch, lii, 003. 

Pose of presiding Buddha ae in *Ch. 0051. Bodhisattva 
on L. (Mahdathama) has R. hand also in wi/arka-mudra, L, 
hand held out horizontally palm up ; the other (Avalokitesvara) 
has hands in attitude of adoration. Attendant host consists 
only of Bodhiaattvas, dancer, and musicians, without priestly 
disciples, but with subsidiary Buddhas and attendants on 
Separate terraces in bottom comers. 

The Bodhisativas mostly have their hands in adoration. 
Six musicians play on lute, mouth-organ (teapot-shape), 
clappers, psaliery, aud pipe; but the lutes have a rounder 
body than in °Ch. lii, 03, and head of one is bent al right 
angles and then again at right angles to take its former 
direction, On gangway going down to water before the 
dancer is a sland decked with scarves and streamers, and 
apparenly carrying a two-handled jar containing scarlet 
lotases and leaves, Amitabha’s allar shows specially good 
example of draped valance, with triangular tabs and streamers, 
like Ch, 00278. 

Rocks and loins flowers rise from water; and though no 
infant souls are shown on latter, two with clasped bands, 
kneeling on lotuses, float up gangways on to terraces of 
corner Buddhas. In centre foreground a black-tiled raft or 
plaiform on which are assembled Garuda, peacock, crane, 
and a emaller bird, prob. duck, now destroyed. Less space 
than usual is devoted to Celestial Mansions, and in any case 
they are incomplete. 

Workmanship is good and well finished, and surface on 
the whole excellently preserved. Prevailing colours are 
crimson, ofange-yellow, pully-coloured grey, and white on 
dull green background; the white being largely used qn 
decorated haloes and Padmésanas, as well as for flesh of all 
attendant figs. There is a marked absence of black aud 
blue, the Hoor of main terrace being dull green, and roofs of 
buildings very light brown. 

Instead of usual band of lozenges, the Paradise was 


separated Irom side-scenes by a running scroll of leaves and 
Bowers, green and orange, on band of dark brown. 
4°2"x 3/1". Thousand Buddhas, Pl. Viu. 


Ch, Imi. oo. Painted allk banner; considerably 
broken, but remains in fair condition. All accessories lost 
except head-piece and one side-sureamer. 

Head-piece of loosely woven white silk, sides continuous 
with those of painting, but pointed end bound with silk of 
deep bog green, 24” wide. Bare wooden stiffener passed 
across front, with ends thrust into binding ; whole evidently 
@ substitute for original top. At apex suspension loop of 
white silk strung with amall iron (?) ring, The remaining 
side-streamer of pale lavender silk, doubled and sewn, 
Colouring weil preserved. 

Subject: Vasiravana, Guardian of the North, stands facing 
spectator on knee and shoulder of seated demon; weight 
thrown merkedly on L. hip, R. foot bigher than L. R. knee 
bent, and R. side much relaxed. R. hand above shoulder 
grasps long black staff of pike ; L. gathers up folds of stole 
at hip; head leans over L. shoulder. Pose that of ‘ Indian’ 
type of Lokapala, Ch, xavi. a. 006 (sce also General Note, 
*Ch. oo10), and dress a variation of same, 

Scales of coat of mail are oblong, with nicked cdge, on 
skirts, and seem from shading to overlap upwarts ; on body 
and upper arm they are round-edged. On skirts and body 
they are painted red and yellow; on arm red and green, 
Corslet red, tight-Guing, and comes down to waist, but most 
of it covered as in Ch, 0085 by wide breastplate, here pale 
yellow or white orn. with gold volute and boss ors. eavy 
dark red and olive stole knotted to black hip-belt and draped 
acroas arms; ends of black and red mantle (?) seem to appear 
under chin. No flaps over hips, but white apron, uefoil- 
shaped, hangs from belt in front. 

Skirts of coat of mail reach to knees, hiding all but floating 
encs of orange and white skirt and girdle. White breeches 
tucked into greaves and orn. with black leaf pattern on 
knees. Both greaves and arm-guards are painted in horizontal 
bands of red and white, separated by narrower bands of yellow; 
shoes black om. with gold, 

Face contorted in expression of rage, mouth wide open 
showing both rows of teeth, forehead contracted, and large 
round eyes with yellow eyeballs gazing fiercely to R. Ears 
elongated, with jewelled ear-rings. Flesh shaded with glowing 
orange-red on natural cream of silk. Head-dress a species 
of tiara, with red cap over crown of head, and at sides gold 
wing orns. and white streamers flying up. Three-lobed top- 
knot (black) rises above ; rest of hair falls behind shoulders. 
Halo is pale yellow or while, paint now much losi, with crown 
of fame on top. 

Demon is of monster type, painted dark red, with grey 
dhofi, heavy necklace and ear-rings, and upright green hair. 
He sits erect, R. band bolding end of pike-staf on thigh, 
L. clasping Lokapala’s leg. Pike-head is @ trident, all three 
points in this case present (cf. Ch. 0018, etc.); though the 
L. hand spike is shorier and has pennon attached. Brown 
cartouche for inscr. to R. of head, blank. 
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Fig. is stiff, and colooring dark and heavy, bot well 
preserved. 
Painting 1’ 10” x 74”, length with head-piece 2 73". 


Ch. Inf. oo2. Two frs. of painted alik banner, in 
themselves almost intact, and in fair condition; both ends of 
painting los 

Subject: Stenes from Life of Buddha; Chinese in style: 
parts of three preserved, two almost complete. . 

Scene 1. Farewell of Chandaka and Kanfhaka. To 1, 
on open ground Prince sits upon rock, and before him kneel 
Ch. and K. Prince and groom raise their sleeves to their 
eyes, their faces expressing deepest dejection; the horse 
kneels on its fore-knees, laying ils head to ground, 

Scene 2. Departure of Chandaka. Lower half of scene 
Jost. There remains to L. Prince seated upon ledge of 
steep tock, to R. grassy slopes on which grow pink-fowering 
trees, pear or peach. At boltom are just visible heads of 
Ch, and K. moving away. Prince's gaze is fixed on distance, 
his R. hand raised in salute, a look of horror on his face. 
On rev. both his hands are muffted in his sleeves. 

Scene 3. Pursuit of Suddhodhana's Messengers. A very 
expressive scene showing group of five horsemen, half hidden 
behind slope of bill and plunging behind another to L. They 
ride close together, bending forward and tuming their beads 
towards each other. The horses’ tails tied up in knots, and 
tails of riders' caps fly in breeze. They wear long coats, 
tesp. of yellow, lerra-cotta, green, blue, and crimson ; horses 
are dappled white and roan. On foreground of hill grows 
graceful weeping-willow, which fills L. side of scene, flowering 
shrubs and large-leaved ground plants. Composition of 
scene is admirable; drawing spirited and life-like, con- 
centration and movement of the horsemen idly ex- 
pressed. 

Treaiment of sccnea (1) and (a) ix not so striking, and 
drawing more faulty, e.g. Kanthaka’s pose and proportions ; 
but the attitudes of human actora are expressive. Prince 
wears wide-sleeved black jacket lined with white, and pink 
ander-robe; Chandaka pink jacket and high sq. black cap. 
Prince's hair is dreased in stiff four-pronged form seen also 
in Ch, xtvi. oo4 and Iv, e611, co12, The riders’ coals and 
black-tailed caps are of usual kind descr. in Ch. xx. 008, etc, ; 
Kanthaka is as ugual while with red mane and tail. Par of 
lwo cartouches (yellow, blank) for inucr. appear on each edge 
in cach fr, 

For representations of the same scenes, cf, Ch. xx. 008; 
xxvi. & 003; ulvi 004,007; Iv. 0012; and especially 
Ch. oo71, 

Upper fr. 4" x74"; lower, 54°% 74". 
LNXVI. 





Scene (3) Pl. 


Ch. im. 004. Painted sllk banner with Chin. inser. 
Considerably broken and all accessories lost, but silk clean 
and colours fresh. 

Subject: AXriparéha as monk. Same as *Ch. i, 003 in 
pose, dress, accessorics, physical type, and style of workman- 
ship. But long-necked round-bodied flask hangs from fingers 
of R. hand; down on shaven bead, upper lip, and chin is 
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Painted blue; inside of ears, bands, and lower lines of feet 
are painted red. ‘There are no car-rings; mantle edge 
drawn over R. shoulder. Mantle left natural grey of silk, 
barred with black and mottled with patches of scarlel, green, 
and blue; under-robe light green with purple border ; lining 
of both robes scarlet. Insc. naming Kg. as Zi-tsang ia on 
cartouche to L. of head. 

2’ off x 64". 

Ch, Ini. 006. Painted «ilk banner, considerably 
faded and broken. Four bottom streamers with weighting- 
board preserved, all other accessories and upper end of 
painting lost. Streamers of fine greenish-grey silk gauze, 
the ground woven in minute open-work pattero, with repeat- 
ing ‘diamond spot’ in closer weave—the spot consisting 
of various lozenge-shaped forms set angle to angle. Weight- 
ing-board painted dark red with rows of circular black 
flowers outlined yellow, 

Subject: Dharmapala Vajrapani, of Chinese grotesque 
type asin Ch. 004, etc. In attitude, drapery, elc., practically 
identical with Ch. 004, but face different, with lipless mouth 
clove shut, and short tusk projecting at corner. Dhott 
scarlet, border and stole dark olive and grey; fewcls light 
gteen and red; lotuses under “Toot, ecarlet and pale grey- 
blue; halo grey with creeping flame border. Modelling 
shown as in Ch. xxvi. a. oof, bul paint much faded. 

Painting 1‘ 8” 63”, length with streamers 5° 3”. 


Ch. inl. 007. Palnted allk banner; all accessories 
lost; edges of painting broken, but fig. almost intact, 

Subject: BodArsatva. Stands 3 L. on light blue lotus, 
hands crossed one over another and banging low before 
body; thamb ard first finger of cach apparently joined. 
For others in same pose, see Ch. 009; iii. o01; a1. 04. 
Fig. and painting of type *Ch. oa. Stole has slipped off 
shoulders, and fig. bare to girdle except for jewellery. 
Face has serioua expression; roouth large and full; eyes 
long and slanting with grey irises looking up under down- 
cast lids; ears almost normal and not pierced. Colouring 
well preserved; chiefly light blue and green of rather thin 
tone, and dark, rather muddy, pink, with small amount 
of crimson and purple. Drawing rough, or defective, in 
places. Yellow cartouche for inser. to L. of face, blank. 
1’ gh" x 63". 

Ch. ix, oog. Stk palnting representing Xsigardha 
as Patron of Travellers, Regent of Hell, and Lord of the Six 
Gati, with attendants and donors. Of indigo blue ailk, mach 
broken, and on all edges incomplete; colour however well 
preserved. For other representations, see under *Ch. 0021. 

Ks. sits on vermilion lotus, L. leg pendent resting on small 
lotus, R. bent across. R. hand holds beggar’s aff; L. 
raised and held outwards empty, palm uppermost, second 
and third fingers bent up. Dress: gamboge ander-robe with 
vermilion border, and mantle of mottled indigo, yellow, and 
vermilion with maroon border, while traveller's shawl of 
maroon, sprinkled like robe borders with gilded diamonds, 
drapes head and shoulders. Face and breast gilded, but 
hands, arms, and feet painted light red. 
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From circular halo and vesica of indigo, vermilion, and 
white surrounding fig. spread oul on either side three waving 
rays of same colours, intended to bear representatives of Six 
Gati as in Ch, Iii. 003; but Giga. here not drawn in. 

On either side of him stands fig. with hands in adora- 
lion, prob. donor and wife. Both wear white under-robes 
and loose-sleeved coats of marvon or scarlet ; but hair of one 
is done in two knobs on lop of head (as in Ch, Ivii. 004, 
autendants on Avalokiteévara), and that of other in roll on 
neck, prob. a woman’s coiffure (eee Ch. xx, 005 ; xxKvi, 001). 
Behind man slands another whose significance is uncertain, 
holding object which may be handle of fly-whish (tail not being 
drawn), but resembles loop of string stretched between fingers. 
Dehind wife sand (wo other men, carrying resp. small and 
very large roll of paper. These three all wear outdoor Chin. 
man's dress, long belted coals, and (the two fatter) black- 
tailed cape, 

The Ten Infernal Judges kneel five upon either side in 
slanting rows extending to bottom comers of picture. In 
foreground crouches the White Lion, with ‘soul’ in guise 
of ordinary man standing at his head, and priest on other 
side, with grotesque features, raising his hands to Kgitigarbha. 

Judges all wear magisterial dress and carry rolls of 
paper. Lion extremely conventional, and evidenily drawn 
from stone carving with no realization of beast itself. 
Many small cartouches, yellow and vermilion, distributed 
about painting, but none inser. Faces show some en- 
deavour at individual characterization, but drawing through- 
outisscratchy. Value of picture liea in its strong and impres- 
give colouring. 

VW yun’ 5’. Thousand Buddhas, Pl, XXXIX. 


Ch, lal. coro. Slik painting with Chin. inscr., repre- 
senting two standing Bodhisattvas, prob, <Avalokitefoara 
(Kuan-yin), with donors below ; much broken and damaged. 
The figs. are in ‘Chinese Buddhist’ style of "Ch, oo2, and 
stand facing each other, } R. and L., holding in hands 
Deareat each other resp. purple and scarlet lotus bud. 
Their other handa are held horizontally before their breasts, 
thumb and forefinger joined. Greater part of both heads 
and much of figs. tost. Hetween them etands large vessel 
holding scarlet and purple lotuses and buds, Donors at 
bottom consisted of two men kneeling on R. and two 
women on L,—type as in “Ch. cotoa, elc., but figs. are 
almost effaced. Beneath, but within red silk border, is sewn 
a slrip of another painting, also representing donors but not 
carrying on lines of the painting above. [i shows on L., 
beneath women, knees of two kneeling men, and on R., 
under men donors, a Padmasana. 

The im-criplions were placed on (1) narrow cartouche 
between heads of two Bodhisattvas, and (a) another be- 
tween two donors; but both practically destroyed, though 
an allempt has been made to save lower one, by patching it 
behind with piece of yellow silk. 2°7” x a’ of". 


Ch. Lull, oor. Linen painting representing the Six- 
armed and Eleven-headed Avatokitefvara, seated, with atten- 
danta and donors. Complete with dark grey linen border 





and suspension loops, bul painting much worn. General 
arrangement of pictures, figs., accessories, and treatment as in 
the silk paintings descr. under *Ch. oo10a; and donors of 
same (ype, 

Auendanis consist of : ten amall Buddhas in a line along 
top; four Lokapalas and two demons divided below upon 
cither side ; ‘Sage’ and ‘Nymph of Virtue "on Land R. resp. 
(see *Ch, 90223, etc.); and Bodhisattva on either side of 
aliar. Colouring (mostly lost) consisted chiefly of light red 
and green, and reddish brown. Donors: three men on L., 
and four women on R. 

Painting 3’ 74" x 2' 1)", border 2”. 


Ch, bull, 002, Paper palnting, with paper border and 
linen suspension loops, showing Aystigardha as Protector of 
Souls in Hell; a simplified form of °Ch, coz. Kz. sits on 
scarlet lotus behind draped altar; no rocks appear. Altitude 
and dress same as in *Ch. 0021, bot attitude reversed, Head- 
dress dark pink with yellow spol. On one side of altar 
stands monk, on other sits lion; behind each of them stand 
five of Infernal Judges, with one or two small attendants, all 
holding rolls of paper. Judges here all attired in magistrates’ 
robes, wearing tall black hats with small brims and divided 
crowns. Small cartouches (blank) for insers. are beside each. 

Upper corners filled by two gmail seated Buddhas, and 
lower end of picture by donors, ‘These consist of woman 
and litle girl on L. and two men on R,, kneeling on either 
side of blank panel for dedicatory inscr.; dress, etc., a8 in 
"Ch. ooro2. 

Drawing rough ; colouring limited to dull red, dark pink, 
slate-colour, yellow, and green. Painting considerably 
broken where green used; otherwise in fair condition. 
watt’ 5” 

Ch. Ixlv. oo1. Painted Uoen banner, with head-piece 
border and remains of streamers of light buff and dark brown 
Sinen. Good condition. 

Subject; Sodhisaitva, slanding 4 R.; R. band by side, 
L. horizontal across breast, back outwards. For genera! 
style, see note under *Ch. i. 0016. Colouring red, yellowish 
brown, blue-grey; bad drawing. 

Painting 2’ ro” x 93”, length of whole 7’, 


Ch, Ixiv, oo2. Painted linen banner, retaining head- 
piece border of brown linen, but no streamers. Clean and 
good condilion. 

Subject: Avalokifesvara (?), standing facing spectator, 
with bands in adoration. For general deser. of type and 
ligt of similar banners, see *Ch. i. 6016. Colouring dull 
crimson, grey, slate-blue, and green. 3° 3" (with head-piece) 
wr, 

Ch. Iniv. oog-§. Three painted paper banners, 
from same ceries as Ch. xx. 0015 and xxii 0032, showing 
Bodhisaiteas. Figs. in 003 and 004 same as in ax. 0916; 
ig. in 00g same as in waii.ooga, Workmanship and colour- 
ing same; colours sometimes transposed. Paper often 
broken away where green has been used. Side streamers 
and part of boom streamers of 004 lost. 


Sec. ] LIST OF PAINTINGS, TEXTILES, ETC, FROM CH'IEN-FO-TUNG 


Paintings 1° 5"~6}" to 7°; average length of banner 
vai’. 

Ch. ixvi ooa. Paper painting with Chin. inser., 
tepreseating Siix-armed and Eleven-haded Avalokiteicara 
(Kuan-yin), standing, with woman donor and child. From 
inscriptions (see Petrucci,App. £, 11) it appears that the paint- 
ing was dedicated by woman, in gratitude for a daughter, to 
Kuan-yin as the Giver of Life. Body discoloured though 
complete, and details hardly distinguishable. 

Avatok. stands on Jotus rising from tank ; dress and ome, 
those of Indian Bodhisattva, aa in *Ch. ootos, etc. His 
upper hands hold up discs of Sun and Moon; Moon (in R? 
hand) containing tree, hare, and frog; Sun (in L.) showing 
three-legged bird. His middle hands seem to be in vifarka- 
mudra on either side of breast; his lower hands are held 
down by sides, thumbs and forefingers apparently joined 
and other fingera extended, Circular halo forms back- 
ground to fig. down to level of these hands Above is usual 
draped canopy hanging on red-flowering irees. 

Donor kneels on R. holding censer; she wears green 
skirt and red and white jacket ; her hair dressed like donors’ 
in *Ch. coroz, etc. Child (a boy) shting on L. is on larger 
scale and has been cul out from another piece of paper and 
pasted on. He sits playing the guitar, wears only red 
sleeveless tunic, and is shaved except for cur) on forehead, 

Lines of Bodhisativa's robes and his ornaments and those 
on canopy were ora, with gilding laid on upon narrow strips 
of paper or in a mass upon a patch of resin, Most of it has 
been removed or lost. Drawing poor, aod colouring princi- 
pally dark red and green. 

Painting pasted on larger piece of paper forming border, 
and whole mounted again on atill larger plece of coarse linen 
with long string of same sewn to top. Linen border was 
further om. with serica of Mlk and paper Bowers made on 
principle of Ch. 0077, 00149; a row of them preserved 
along the lower edge. On L. upper side a small projecting 
flap of linen, pasted over with square of paper stamped with 
rows of minute sealed Buddhas On its oater edge again 
were leather loops, of which one remains. 

Inscr. placed on narrow cartouches on R. and L. edge of 
painting. Painting «’ 6° «114°, with mount 2’ 43” x 1’ 64.” 


Ch. ell. oor, Painted paper roll, incomplete, illus- 
trating Chinese Buddhist hell. Scenes from R. to L. represeul : 

(i) Four of Infernal Judges sitting in judgement ; (ii) one 
of Judges sending souls back into Six Worlds of Desire; 
(iii) one of Hot Hells; (iv) Ksitigarbha in monk's guise 
receiving souls driven by demons. 

(i) Four judgement scenes much alike. Judge sits at 
draped table; on either side of him stands attendant, who 
from her dress, red cheeks, and hair parted and done in roll 
tound her neck seems to be a woman (?). Before Judge 
condemned souls wearing cangue, and often, with a similar 
instrument confining their hands, led by lictors. Condemned 
wear only white dAdfis ; their hair Ged in bunch. One 
in third scene is being beaten; otbers ase tormented by 
lictors, who force their beads round by twisting their hair on 
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Jong projecting bandle of cangue. Lictors mostly aman in 
appearance, though one has horus and another an ox-head ; 
they wear long white trousers, under-tunics, coals with long 
skirts, and black two-eared caps. Majority carry hatchets 
or clobs. 

Two other figa. also occur in each scene: a man and 
woman in Chinese secolar dress (see donors in "Cb. 00102), 
the man carrying « bundle of manuscript rolls, the woman 
an image of Buddha. They are always walking away from 


"rest of group, and may represent souls who by their piety 


have passed the judgement successfully. In last of these 
scenes a second man is with them, carrying Buddha image 
like the woman, 

Judges, bearded, wear green or crimson robes with wide 
oul-flying sleeves, and round black hats with high stiff brim 
standing up all round except over forehead, and rising to 
peak at back. A curious nall-like oro, seems to project over 
forehead and runs out behind in point, like large bat-pin 
‘Their faces heavily ahaded with dark brown to make-aspect 
more terrible. 

(ii) Fifth Judge bas only one of female anendanis beside 
him ; other stands in front scanning long scroll which man 
uorolls before her. Behind her stands another man in 
armour and long trousers carrying hatchet; bat there are no 
condemned soul. To L, spreads out fan-wise series of nix 
black clouds, on which stand representatives of Six Worlds 
of Desire, On topmox cloud six-armed god, like six-armed 
Avalokiteévara in Ch. i. oot7, etc, holding up disca of Sun 
and Moon in his upper hands, sword and trident in his lower 
hands, and with his middle pair of bands In adoration a1 bis 
breast. His flesh is painted black. On second cloud another 
Bodhisattva, with flesh painted pink, and one pair of hands 
in adoration at breast. On third cloud stand man and woman 
in Chinese dress representing World of Mankind; on fourth, 
horse and two-humped camel representing World of Animale ; 
‘on fifth, fig, clad in white dAd/7 with red bair and outeretched 
arma, representing the World of pre/as ; on sixth, ox-headed 
demon stirring with pitchfork contents of boiling cauldron. 
Cf. also Ch. Wit. 003. 

(iii) seems to represent one of Hot Hella It is on 
different sheet of paper from (ji); R.eud bas been cot off 
before it was joincd to rofl. It shows part only of high 
black-walled enclosure, with shut doors and dogs (?) mount- 
ing guard on corner pierk, From these also spread flames, 
Within, a man fies stretched on his back on low couch, eyes 
closed and arms etraight by sides. 

(lv), which follows on, without break, to L., shows con- 
demned souls wearing cangue, driven along by ox- and 
horse-beaded demons who brandish goad and whip. Before 
them Kgitigarbha, in monk's yellow robe and red mantle, 
carrying begging-staff over L, shoulder and alms-bowl in 
R. Hig face round and childish ; head unhaloed and covered 
with close-cut black hair. 

Drawing spirited, but rough in detail ; colouring limited to 
coarse shades of red, yellow, green, and grey besides black ; 
condition of whole roll very good. . 

@ ah’ x11. PL XCIII and (fig. of Ksitigrbha) Pl. CL. 
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Ch, citi, corm. Chinese painted roll with woodcut, 
dated a.n. 668. Text, Vajracchedika ; colophon, ‘ Printed 
by Wang Chieb on the r5th day of the 4th moon of the gih 
year of Halen-t'ung’, ie. May 11, aD. 868. The earliest 
woodcut known to exist, and the earliest dated specimen of 
printing. 

Wooden shows Baddha, on lotus throne, 
discoursing to bis aged disciple Sabbiti, who koeels on mat 
in L. corner with hands in adoration. Buddha placed 3 
L,; R. band held oat with thumb and third finger Joined, 
L. hand in lap; Svastike marked on breast. Circular halo 
and vesica, flame-edged ; canopy and flowering boughs over- 
head ; two pymphs floating on clouds, with diahes of flowers 


io their bands. Before B. ia altar with eacred veavels; on 
either side of latter, lion lying down, and demonic guardian In 
warlike pose. One on L. stands on lotuses and brandiahes 
thanderbolt ; one on R. stands on rock, and gesticulates with 
clenched fists. Behind B. crowd of monkish disciples, and 
two Bodhisatves; In R. bottom corer stands Chinese 
dignitary, in official robes and bead-dress, with two men and 
boys attending him. Floor paved with aquare tiles orn. with 
floral pattern. Two small cariouches with Chin. chara on 
L edge. Block finely cnt. Rol) in excellent preservation 
and complete. 
Roll 16° x 103” ; woodcut 1137 x 94°. PI. Cc. 


“END OF VOL, H. 


